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a servant. She was a trained nurse. And 
she would not be treated as a servant. She 
had overlooked Mrs. Cary’s jealous inter- 


' ference in the sickroom, understanding 


that a mother could not be altogether set 
aside in her own house; and she had not 
clashed with Mrs. Cary before, simply 
because she had ignored the woman. She 
had tried to tell herself that she must not 


be hurt by the mother’s injustice, and that 


sensitiveness was quite out of place in a 
nurse. This had been a very hard doctrine, 
for her girlhood was dear to her: she knew 
what she should be after a few years of 
nursing..-The responsibility, the drain on 
her sympathy, the endless hours, would 
have their way on her, make her a mere 
capable machine. All of this she had 


thought of, adding that patience was an 
essential part of her profession, and that 


she must endure Mrs. Cary. But now 
that things had come to such a pass as this, 
there was nothing to do but to notify Dr. 
Ryker that she must be relieved at once. 

- She swept down the hall to the telephone 
and caught up the book to find Dr. Ryker’s 


number. She would not remain in the house 


another minute. But, with the book in her 
hand, she remembered that it was Dr. 
Ryker’s morning at the hospital, where he 
held a clinic. She could not get him till the 
afternoon. She put down the book, stood 
a moment to regain an appearance of calm, 
and then stalked back to the bedroom. 

She found Mrs. Cary sitting with her 
back to the door. Having just discharged 
the butler, she was pouring forth to her 
daughter an indignant account of the whole 
affair; and Miss McGregor had to turn 
away to her own room, unheard and un- 
noticed. She occupied Miss Cary’s dressing. 
room, which had been altered by the ad- 
dition of a narrow bed and two huge bottles 
of crystal water in their wooden frames. 
She stood gazing angrily at the walls there— 
panelled with the mirror-doors of clothes’ 


_ closets—glowering at her own reflection in 


the glasses and listening in a helpless exas- 


-peration to Mrs. Cary. 


She heard someone rap on the outer 
bedroom door. A maid said: “A letter for 
Miss Helen, ma’am.” Mrs. Cary replied: 


_ “Well, bring it here.” 


There was a silence that waited until the 
servant had left the room. Then Mrs. Cary 
began: ‘‘Now, Helen! You know how 
angry your father would be if he—” 

' Miss Cary said: ‘‘Mother! Give me my 
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letter.’ And at the tone of her voice, the | 
nurse turned around to face the bedroom 
door. 

“You mustn’t speak to me like that!” 
the mother scolded. 

The girl burst into tears. 
Go away!”’ 

Mrs. Cary stamped on the floor. 
“Helen!” she cried. ‘After the way I’ve 
nursed you, and sat with you—”’ 

Miss McGregor heard every word, and 
walked stiffly into the room. Her duty 
lay straight and clear before her. The 
doctors had told her. what to do in such 
cases, the telling, as surely a prescription, as 
physician ever gave. She must stop this, 
stop it at once. There was no chance of 
her position being understood. The nurse 
did not mean Mrs. Cary’s deafness but, 
her natural irascibility, her point of view, 
narrowed by opulence, her jealous mother- 
hood. She knew that mildness would in- 
duce nothing but argument. She said 
quietly, but directly, ‘‘Mrs. Cary, I must 
ask you not to excite my patient.”’ 

The mother turned, staring,—‘‘ What! 
Wh—a—at?”’ And when the nurse did not 
answer, “‘Did you speak to me?”’ she cried. 
“Did you dare!”” Her voice rose on a swell 
of anger and broke there in a gasp. ‘Will 
you kindly leave this house—at once!”’ 

Miss McGregor replied: ‘Certainly not. 
I'll leave this house only when told to by 
Dr. Ryker.” 

Mrs. Cary confronted her in a blaze of 
indignation—an indignation that was in 
some way pitiful to the nurse. It was so 
impotent. It was such an almost tearful 
expression of angry eyes and trembling 
mouth. It was so like the helpless tan- 
trums of a spoiled child. 

Miss McGregor made as if to speak. 
“stop we Mrss »Cary. cried.“ L. have not 
heard what you said—not clearly. I do 
not wish to hear. I shall have no words 
with you. Dr. Ryker will speak for me. 
You will be paid your wages but you cannot 
remain in this house another day.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t wish to remain,” the nurse re- 
torted. Mrs. Cary did not reply. She 
swished herself out through the door threat- 
eningly. 

In the silence that followed, the room was 
suddenly as quiet and close as it had been 
before Mrs. Cary burst in upon it. But 
the girl was staring at the door with an 
effect of listening to the reverberation of a 
bolt that had burst over them, and of won- 


“Oh go away! 
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‘“‘She’s gone for the doctor,” Miss Mc- 


dering where the next would strike; and it 
was a look that brought out all Miss Mc- 
Gregor’s sense of responsibility to her 
charge. She walked to the window, raised 
the blind, and stood looking out thought- 
fully. : ; 

All her anger had passed. She was sorry 
for the mother, for the girl, for the whole 
household that spent its days unhappily 
in such petty irritations as this. They who 
had everything to make life rich and un- 
worried! 

She heard Miss Cary tear the envelope 
from her letter, sniffle through it in silence, 
and fall back on her pillows, weeping. 
“Don’t do that,” Miss McGregor said 
gently. ‘‘You’ll make yourself sick.” 

“Well,” the girl sobbed, “‘why can’t they 
stop worrying me?”’ 

“Perhaps it’s because they can’t stop 
worrying themselves.’’ 

Miss Cary raised herself on her elbow, 
with her face to the wall, and fumbled under 
the pillows for her handkerchief. ‘They’re 
always at me, about the men J like—and 
the girls I like.” 

“Your mother must be very unhappy 
herself, to make others so.”’ She went to 
the door and shut it. When she came back 
to the bedside, she said: ‘“‘’m going to 
speak to your father.”’ 

sebatherr® 

“Yes. If I were you, I wouldn’t be afraid 
of him. I don’t think he cares who you 
write to. I believe your mother just puts 
the blame of her own interference on him. 
She’s fond of you, of course, but if you never 
do anything but get blue and cry when she 
does things to make you miserable, you’re 
going to be miserable all the rest of your 
life. You don’t seem to see that if you want 
to have your life your own way, you’ll have 
to fight for it. I know J was shut up in a lit- 
tle town, waiting for someone to come along 
and marry me, and made miserable by all 
sorts of village conventionalities and little 
interferences—and one day I woke up to the 
fact that I wasn’t more than half living—” 

Miss Cary sat up straight. “Miss Mc- 
Gregor,” she said, “I don’t wish to be 
lectured by you.” 

The nurse looked away to hide a grati- 
fied twinkle. “Very well,” she said. The 
invalid was rousing. 

There was a noise down in the hall, and 
they heard a door slam. A moment later, 
out on the street, a carriage door was shut 
with a bang. 


Gregor said. | 
home till four o’clock.”’ 

They looked at each other, silent—until 
Miss Cary whispered: “No, no! It’s Satur- 
day. He only goes down to— He'll be 
hetem, 

The nurse fingered her underlip. 
mother,” she said, “‘is rather deaf. 
quite misunderstood what I said to her. 
You'll have to back me up in that.”’ She 
smiled grimly at Miss Cary’s expression. 
“Now we'll have to have these curtains 
back and a window open. I have a plan.” 
She poured out her patient’s tonic and 
went to busy herself about the room, raising 
the awnings and drawing back the curtains 
to let in the light. “I must make the room 
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“And your father won’t be © 


She — 


cheerful for him,” she said; and she plunged — 
into a conversation on indifferent topics— — 


the life in the hospital, the work of the nurses 
there, her experiences as a probationer— 


while, at the same time, she coaxed the girl — 
to allow herself to be hacked up with cushions — 


in an upright posture, and finally persuaded 
her to put on a dainty negligee and have 
her hair arranged. And what with the tonic, 
and the talk, and the small excitement of 
the situation, Miss Cary’s languor vanished. 

When she heard her father’s voice below 


ne 


—and the nurse said “Now, don’t move. — 


I’m going to catch him”—she flushed up 
with a color that added the last touch of 
improvement to her appearance. Miss 
McGregor, at the door, had even an excuse 


for warning her: ‘Don’t be too well, you | 


know.” 
II 


“First Aid’’ 


Miss McGregor had never spoken more 


than a word or two to Mr. Cary before, 
but she had watched him and he had 


always seemed an easy-going, good-natured — 


man—stout, and red in the face, like a mili- — 


tia major, with a military white moustache 
—and she was in no awe of him. In fact, 
as she hurried downstairs to intercept him 
she thought of him sympathetically. She 
was sure that he had never concerned him- 


self about his daughter’s correspondence; for 


he had always madea point of being too busy 
to meddle in household matters and family 
affairs—making an easy escape from the re- 


gion of his wife’s domination to the shelter: 


of his office. He had visited his daughter for 
a few moments every evening, dutifully, to 


seats 





“T havea plan,’’ said the nurse. And she persuaded Miss Cary to put on‘a dainty 
. negligeé and have her hair arranged 
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inquire how she felt, and whenever he met 
the nurse he asked her how her patient was. 
But that was all. And Miss McGregor 
understood why it was all. Mrs. Cary was 
instinctively jealous of her daughter’s affec- 
tion and stood between him and the girl. 

When Miss McGregor met him in the 
hall before the library door, he asked: “ Well, 
nurse, how’s your patient today?”’ 

She replied: “I was just—I wanted to 
speak to you about her. Can you spare 
a minute?”’ 

She opened her lips as if to speak further, 
then closed them. 
just the right amount of abstraction. She 
-looked away from him, then back, with 
just the right interval between. All un- 
aware of it, he was being diagnosed with 
consummate cleverness—all that the nurse 
knew of him from hearsay, all that Mrs. 
Cary and her daughter had said of him, all 
that the nurse herself had seen or deduced 
in the brief moments of their contact were 
in that estimate. Hiseyes were grave. He 
was reflecting that it was well that his 
daughter was in the hands of such a nurse. 
He studied her anxiously, and at the same 
time with a chivalrous recognition of her 
youth. 

‘Can you spare a minute?” she asked 
again. 

“surely,” hevsaid. “Surely. Come in- 
to the library. Nothing serious, I hope.” 

She followed him in. “No,” she said, 
“put DPve been afraid she was going into 
a decline’; and she explained how weak and 
depressed the girl had been, and how no one 
had been able to do anything to rouse her. 
“And this morning,” she. said, “she got 
a letter—’ She was watching his face to 
see how he would take it; as she expected, 
he remained innocently blank. ‘And there’s 
been a great change in her. I believe we’ll 
have her on a fair way to recovery, if noth- 
ing happens.” 

“Happens?” he asked. “In what way?” 

“She seemed afraid you might object.” 

mObjectr: 

“To her writing to him.’ 

He rubbed his chin. ‘TI don’t remember 
ever. « 

“Oh,” she said, “perhaps she meant 
irs ary.” 

He assented hastily: ‘Yes. Perhaps 
Seen ees... cotil if it’s ajquestiog 
of Helen’s health—” 

“T thought perhaps if you saw her and re- 
assured her. I know it would do her good.” 


Her earnest eyes held. 


- He hesitated, with the air of a man who 


wished to consider the situation. 
‘“‘She’s expecting you,”’ she said. 
“T saw her yesterday—’ , 
‘Then you'll be surprised at the improve- 
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ment in her.”’ She led the way to the door. ~ 


He followed irresolutely. Once he cleared 


his throat as if he were about to speak, but — 


she hurried up the stairs without giving him 
the opportunity. He needed all his breath 
for the ascent. And when they reached the 
landing, she hastened to usher him in, 
without a pause. 


“Well,” he said, when he faced the unex- © 


pected brightness of the room, “you're — 


better, I see.” 


“Ves,” Miss Cary replied, reddening. § 


‘“A little better.” 
hands. 


Miss McGregor crossed to her own room ~ 


swiftly and closed the door. She did not 
wish to listen. She would not play the 
eavesdropper. Not for the world! But 
she wondered what the girl would say, now 
that the opportunity had arrived; and she 
stood, for a few moments, facing the pol- 


ished door-panels, held in an attitude of 
tense attention by a faint murmur of voices — 
that came from the other room. ‘Then she — 


smiled, indulgently. And that smile was 
both the sign of her surrender to the humor 


of the situation and the expression of a more © 
human kindliness towards her own curiosity. — 
She was still smiling when she put her — 


ear to the crack of the door. 


She heard Miss Cary say: “She’s angry © 
She’s gone for Dr. Ryker, 


with the nurse. 
to get him to send her away.”’ 
“Why?” he'asked. “For awhat?” 


“Because the nurse said something to 


her—something that she misunderstood, 
I suppose. 


think.” And at the shamed hypocrisy of 


the voice, Miss McGregor stifled a giggle | 
in her handkerchief and fled from the guilt 


of listening. 


Some minutes later, when she was sitting — 


on the side of her bed—her elbow on her 


- knee and her chin in her hand—she caught — 
the note of Mrs. Cary’s high voice in the | 


bedroom, and lifted her head alertly. She 
could not understand what was being said, 


but she could catch the tone of Mrs. Cary’s ~ 


indignation and of her husband’s curt re- 
plies. She heard Miss Cary pipe up on 
thin and trembling note of excitement. 


A confusion of voices followed. It all quiet- — 


ened suddenly, and there came a rap on 


She didn’t quite hear her, Iq 





She looked down at her — 


se” 
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the door. 
called. 
She rose calmly, opened the door, and 
~ faced Mrs. Cary, who was standing in the 
center of the room, in her hat and veil, 
with her chin up and her shoulders squared. 
A quick glance took in Mr. Cary, red with 
anger and humiliation, and the girl sunken 
helplessly in her bed, appealing to Miss Mc- 
Gregor with her eyes. It was amusing to 
the nurse—and yet it was less amusing to 
her than it was pitiful. 

“Nurse,” Mr. Cary said, “there seems to 
have been some misunderstanding between 
you and—”’ 

“The misunderstanding,” she interrupted 
him gently, “was wholly Mrs. Cary’s. I—” 

“What did- you say to me _ here?” 
Witss Cary cried. “In the presence of my 
daughter. Repeat it! Repeat it, please!” 

“T found my patient in hysterics, when 
I came in this morning.” 
Miss Cary for corroboration. “I thought 
you had been scolding her. I said it was 
not wise to excite her, in her weakened con- 
dition.” 

“You interfered! You interfered between 
me and my daughter!”’ 

Miss Cary had begun to weep. The1 nurse 
crossed the room to her. ‘‘She’s not strong. 
I did not think the excitement would be 
good for her.’’ She drew her watch from her 
belt, glanced at it professionally, and began 
to pour out an unnecessary dose of tonic. 

It was an action that had its calculated 
effect. There was silence for a moment. 
Then Mr. Cary broke out, gruffly: “The 
whole thing’s a piece of folly!” 

Miss McGregor busied herself about her 
patient, fixing the pillows. Mrs. Cary 
choked in an indignant silence. 

“What objection have you to young 
Allin?” he asked suddenly. 

“Allin?” she asked, in a surprise which 
Miss McGregor was later to understand. 

He said: “I think Helen should be al- 
lowed to write to him. I’ve given my con- 
sent.” And with that he left the room. 

Miss McGregor kept her back turned, 
diplomatically. Mrs. Cary, after a mo- 
mentary hesitation, pursued him out. Miss 
McGregor put down the medicine glass. 
“There!” she said. “It’s all over.’ 

“Over?” Miss Cary cried.’ “Mother’s 
angry. And father thinks I’m in love with 
aman that I’m not.” 

“Your mother’s not angry with you. 
Now lie down and have a sleep.” 


“Miss McGregor!” Mr. Cary 


She turned to © 
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“Sleep?” she said piteously. 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“Tl have to write to him. 
thinks—” 

swell. 

‘“Bu-ut,”’ she stammered, ‘‘I don’t want 
to write to him.” 

“You seemed anxious enough to hear 
from him.” 

“T wasn’t,” she said. 
ing a letter from him.” 

At that denouement, Miss McGregor fled 
to the adjoining bathroom, on pretence 
of washing the medicine glass, and had her 
laugh out under cover of the noise of the 
running water. When she returned to the 
room she kept her back to Miss Cary, re- 
arranging the curtains. 

oo NUrseeaathe, girlesaid. ain desperation, 
“T don’t—” 

“You don’t what?” 

She could not lift her eyes for blushes. 
“IT don’t know what to do. Father has 
taken my part because—because he thought 
it was someone—whom he likes. Now, if 
I don’t receive him, he’ll not understand. 
And after taking my part—I’ll seem so 
ungrateful—”’ 

-The nurse sat down on the side of the 
bed. ‘Miss Cary, I may be morbid, but 
after my experiences in the hospital, life 
seems to me so brief, so—I don’t know. 
Death is so close to one, there. It seems so 
near to everybody that it looks like the 
greatest of mistakes to allow oneself to 
be made miserable for a minute, to be 
cheated out of a single day of happiness. 
It isn’t your mother’s fault. She can’t 
help it. But you ought to try to get away 
from here; and if this Mr. Allin isn’t the 
person to help you, write to the person 
who is.” 

The girl had her face in her hands. 
ean tia she said. 5.1 cant la 

Miss McGregor smiled, and went to her 
room. She smiled to herself several times 
subsequently, during the day, when she 
found Miss Cary maintaining an absorbed 
silence. She smiled when Miss Cary ac- 
cepted her invalid meals but offered no 
conversation with them. She watched the 
girl changing color over her thoughts, and 
even surprised the occasional working of 
her lips; and she understood that her pa- 
tient was in no danger of a relapse to the 
apathy of the early morning. Consequently 
she was not surprised when Miss Cary rose 
and went to her sitting room to write a 


Father 


“T wasn’t expect- 


“Oh, 
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letter, and finally rang for a maid to whom 
she gave it to post. 

Mrs. Cary, of course, would not come 
near the room as long as Miss McGregor 
remained. Mr. Cary looked in, in the 
evening, but only briefly, to say good night. 
He was constrained in his manner towards 
the nurse; and she understood that her 
position in the house was impossible, even 
if she were any longer needed there—which 
she was not. Before, she had been sorry 
for Miss Cary; now she pitied her for her 
predicament. She wondered how it would 
all work out. Here was the greatest thing 
in the world going begging. The trouble 
_ was that, once repulsed, it probably would 
never come again. But not one of these 
people could realize it. Miss Cary, herself, 
could not. She knew her need, but her 
courage had been ridden over so long, that 
she dared not lift her eyes. Seeing it as 
the nurse now did, she realized that this was 
an opportunity which amounted almost to 
a duty, and she hesitated. But she went 
to bed, resolved that she would notify Dr. 
Ryker, on his next visit, that she was 
through with the case. 


Il 
Miss McGregor’s Diagnosis 


Mrs. Cary tried to forestall her, on the 
following morning, but when the doctor 
arrived unexpectedly Miss McGregor was 
ready. “I can leave tomorrow, I think,” 
she said to him as he came from the sick- 
room. 

“Ye-es,” he replied. “If you wish it, 
perhaps it would be better. Mrs. Cary, 
you understand— And I must say, Miss 
McGregor, you have done splendidly. 
Splendidly! Miss Cary has no further need 
for either of us.” 

“No,” she replied. . ‘‘She’ll have to do 
the rest herself.” 

“Quite so,” he said. ‘Quite so”—as if 
he understood her perfectly. “I’ve given 
her permission to drive this afternoon, in 
the Park, if you’ll see that she doesn’t over- 
exert herself.” | 

“Does she want to go for a drive in the 
Park?” 

“She asked if she might. I see no objec- 
tion. Do you?” 

It was his manner to defer in this way to 
his nurses. Miss McGregor answered, 
thoughtfully, “No-o.” He left her, and 


went downstairs to assure Mrs. Cary that 
the objectionable young woman would be 
gone in the morning. 

Miss McGregor took her surprise to the 
bedroom with her, but got no good of it. 
Miss Cary was not communicative. She 
called her maid to dress her, and she went 
through with the ordeal, unsupported, 
though she was evidently so weak in the 
knees that she could scarcely stand. She 
was rather feverish when Miss McGregor 
gave her her tonic, but the nurse recognized 
it as the fever of excitement and was not 
alarmed. When their carriage came, Miss 
McGregor helped her downstairs without 
obtruding her assistance, and Miss Cary 
thanked her formally. 

It was a bright warm Sunday, and they 
proceeded slowly up Madison Avenue be- 
hind two well-bred horses, that were not 
dashing, and an old coachman who had — 
been so long with Mrs. Cary that he had 
learned to accept her as one of the inevitable 
trials of life. They crossed 59th street to 
the entrance of the Park without incident — 
and without any word that would explain — 
why Miss Cary had resolved to take the 
drive. But here, as they approached the ~ 
gate, a suppressed movement from the girl — 
drew Miss McGregor’s eyes to a tall young ~ 
man who was lifting his hat to them. “ Just 
a moment, John,” Miss Cary said. The 
coachman reined in his horses. The young 
man stepped down boldly from the curb 
to greet them. ; 2 

The nurse liked him at once, because he ~ 
reminded her of a brown-faced young house- _ 
surgeon who had treated her at the hospital — 
for “‘probationer’s sore throat.” He had 
along nose; his eyebrows slanted down from 
it in a way that gave him a quizzical expres- 


sion; his forehead was high and bald. “You — 


have a perfect day for a drive,” he said. 
Miss Cary murmured something which 


Miss McGregor did not hear—chiefly be- — 


cause Miss McGregor was preoccupied 
with a plan of her own. And during the 
introduction that made her known to “Mr. 
Clarke,’’ she had the same preoccupation. 

She said suddenly: “If you will let me, 
Miss Cary, I would like very much to take 
a walk. I need the exercise. And if Mr: . 
Clarke will bring you back here—” 

It was an informality which she would 
not have proposed, if she had not been 
shrewdly aware that Miss Cary was no 
longer to be checked by informalities. And 
it came so unexpectedly, in any case, that 





Miss McGregor sat down to await their return. ‘‘She wrote to him,” the 
nurse said to herself. ‘‘She wrote to him” 
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she was out of the carriage before Miss 
Cary could find her voice to reply. Clarke 
was prompt to accept what the gods gave 
him, though he hung on Miss Cary’s per- 
mission with a beseeching and a daring eye 
while she hesitated. Miss McGregor hur- 
ried away before he got his answer; but 
when she looked back from a side path into 
which she turned, she saw that the carriage 
had proceeded and that Clarke was not 
left on the walk. 

She came back and sat down, smiling, 
on a bench, to await their return. “She 
wrote to him,” she was saying to herself. 
“She wrote to him.” There was a subtle 
flattery in the thought, but it left her very 
soon with a realization of the peculiar in- 
completeness of the life of a nurse—whose 
lot it is, more even than the doctor’s or the 
clergyman’s, to assist intimately in the 
crises of life and death, and yet to have no 
real part in either. She wondered what 
they were saying in the carriage, and felt 
some resentment that she was not with 
them, to aid in the progress of a love affair 
which she had so powerfully accelerated. 
She saw the barrenness of her own future. 

She was looking somewhat enviously at 
the Park lovers about her, when the car- 
riage drew up before her again and Clarke 
got out to hand her in. Miss Cary had her 
face averted. 

“Miss McGregor,” he said, with a sober 
twinkle, as he .sat down opposite them, 
“Tm a lawyer, and I want you to act as 
a witness in a legal transaction for me.’’ It 
was the jerk of the carriage starting that 
made her nod in apparent understanding. 
“It’s a contract ef partnership,” he ex- 
plained, “which we have to have drawn 
up today, because a new law goes into 
effect in this state tomorrow, requiring 
a license to be obtained in person at the 
City Hall—and so forth. That would make 
the matter more troublesome, you under- 
stand. If we attend to it, today, we shall 


need only the signatures of two witnesses » 


to a statement that the parties are both 
free to contract—and all that sort of thing. 
John will be the second witness—if you 
don’t mind.” Miss McGregor’ glanced 
at Miss Cary beside her, and saw chiefly 
the scarlet of a burning ear. “If you could 
help us afterward, by getting some neces- 
_ sary baggage for your patient—” 

“Of course,” she said, coolly. “I’d be 
delighted.” 

“Thank you.” 


Miss Cary’s hand found the nurse’s and 
clung to it, trembling with excitement, 
her head still turned aside. ‘‘1 mustn’t,” 
she pleaded. “I mustn’t.”’ } 

Miss McGregor replied flatly: “You 
must and you shall. I represent Dr. Ryker 
—remember—and I insist on it.” She 
nodded to Clarke. ‘‘Tell John where to 
drive.” 

When the coachman had received his 
orders, she went on: “Miss Cary needs a 
complete change, more. than anything else. 
She’s quite convalescent otherwise. IT'll 
pack her tonic in her suitcase, and if you 
see that she takes it every three hours that 
will be all the doctoring she’ll need.”’ 

She was telling him exactly what to do, 
and her personality and simplicity had the 
same effect on him that they had had on — 
Mr. Cary. The former, because of his 
youth, evidenced his appreciation by a 
manner almost of reverence. He came 
half a step closer, and asked one final in- 
struction. 

“Do you think we should go back to the © 
house after the ceremony?” | 

She considered it judicially. “‘No. That 
sort of excitement would not be good for 
her. It will be better for her not to see them 
until after she’s had a little holiday. Go 
from the church to a hotel, and I’ll get her 
things and bring them to you. Then, be- 
fore you leave town, send them a letter 
by special messenger.” . 

“Are you sure this’ll not get you into 
trouble, nurse?”’ 

“Quite. Ill explain to Dr. Ryker. * He'll — 
agree with me that it was the best thing for 
our patient. He always agrees with every-— 
body. He’s too busy to bother.” | 

She smiled at Clarke, conspiringly. They — 
continued to talk of nothing. until the car- 
riage drew up before the Little Church — 
Around the Corner. “Now,” she said,““‘go _ 
ahead and get the clergyman. We'll follow — 
you in a moment.” ; 

Miss Cary waited till he was out of hear-— 
ing before she protested: “I can’t. I can’t.” 

“You have to,” the nurse said cheer- 
fully. ‘It’s the only thing that can be done. — 
If you don’t come quietly, I'll chloroform — 
you and carry you in.” z 

The girl began to laugh, and before she 
regained control of herself, Miss McGregor 
had her out of her seat and was assisting 
her from the carriage. “TI’ll come back for _ 
John.”” She kept her hand under Miss 
Cary’s elbow. ‘You don’t need to know the 
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service. Just repeat what the clergyman 
tells you. It’ll be all over in five minutes.” 
And thanks to her masterful handling 
of the situation it was all over in a quarter 
of an hour, at most. She gave the coach- 
man orders, rather than directions, and he 
obeyed her as if she had been. Mrs. Cary 
herself. . With her hand ready at Miss 
Cary’s elbow, she assisted the bride through 
every hesitation; and when Clarke himself 
was momentarily staggered by the lack of 
a wedding ring, she suggested that he might 
use the big seal ring on his finger and have 
it melted into the form of a wedding ring 
later. She even watched the young curate 
while he performed the ceremony,as if she 
were ready to step, forward and assist him 
if he faltered; and when he was congratu- 
lating the couple, she fell back to the coach- 
man and instructed him coolly with her 
eyes on the bride. “Tl wait for you in the 
carriage,” she said to Clarke, and took John 
out with her. She had to impress on him 
that he must not tell what had happened 
until the young people had had time to write. 

“Tl lose me place,” he said heavily. 

EoO lel, =she retorted. - ““And Ill be 
glad of it.” 

“Maybe Miss ’Ellen ’Il take me on, eh, 
miss?”’ he suggested. 

“That’s more than she’ll do for me,”’ she 
Said. ~ Here they come.” 

They came very soberly, arm-in-arm, 
already oppressed by the immediate anxie- 
ties of getting their baggage and writing 
their letter; and throughout the drive to 
the hotel they discussed these things with 
no apparent thought for what was to happen 
to their partners in the conspiracy. Miss 
McGregor remained silent. She had plans 
of her own to consider. “I don’t know what 
we'd have done without you,” Clarke said 


to her. ‘‘Were you ever a bridesmaid 
before? ”’ 
“Once.”’ She smiled. ‘And I’ve been 


through any number of surgical operations.” 
- He said ““Oh?” His wife looked at her, 
askance. Then they all laughed together. 

When the carriage drew up at the hotel 
door, he said: ‘‘I’ll telephone my man to 
pack some things for me, if you will get 
Helen’s.”’ 

“Give me fifteen minutes.” 

The bride asked, as she got out: ‘‘What 
will you say if mother sees you?” 

“Your mother won’t speak to me even 
if she does see me—and that’s not likely. 
Goodbye for the present.”’ 
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Clarke raised his hat to her, bowing 
gallantly. His wife smiled back over her 
shoulder with a shyly happy ‘Thank you.” 
Miss McGregor nodded. “Stop at the 
street corner, John,” she said,. “‘and wait 
for me there. If anyone asks me, I'll tell 
them Miss Cary has. gone to church.” 

As it happened, nobody asked her. She 
packed her own small satchel in the empty 
bedroom, with a professional expedition, 
and made quick work of her patient’s suit- 
case—with the idea that they could buy 
anything she neglected to include. She was 
wondering what sort of character the girl 
would develop now that she was free of the 
domination of her mother. 

She got back to the carriage without 
being seen, and drove rapidly to the hotel. 
“Send this suitcase to Mrs. Clarke’s rooms,”’ 
she ordered the doorman who came out to 
her, ‘‘and tell her that if she needs Miss Mc- 
Gregor she can reach me by telephone at 
the Nurses-Club. Drive nie there, John.” 
She gave him the street number. “And 
then go around the Park for half an hour 
before you return to the stables.” 

‘“What’ll I tell them, miss, at the ’ouse?”’ 

“Tell them anything you like,” she said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I’m done with it.” 

She gave him a curt goodbye at the door 
of the brownstone house where the nurses, 
of the club lodged between cases. She went 
up to her room at once. “Well, thank good- 
ness, that’s over,” she said, and sat down 
composedly to write her Sunday letter 
home. 

She received no telephone message; she 
had not expected to. And she was not men- 
tioned in the newspapers, some days later, 
when—under the heading “Traction Cary’s 
Daughter Weds’’—the story “‘broke”’ first 
as an elopement, then as a secret marriage,. 
and finally as a private ceremony to which, 
as Mr. Cary assured the reporters, the 
parents of both the contracting parties 
had given their consent. Mrs. Cary was not 
interviewed. Neither was the bride or the 
groom. They had escaped the reporters 
by leaving town; and long before they re- 
turned, the papers had forgotten them. 

Miss McGregor saw no further mention 
of their affairs. Only—in the autumn fol- 
lowing—when she was walking beside the 
invalid chair of a ‘‘nervous prosperity pa- 
tient’ in the Park, she saw them in an auto 
for a fleeting moment. They did not notice 
her; and she smiled to herseli—somewhat 


drily—when they had gone by. 








Drawn by Mary Ellen Sigsbee ; ; 


Children cannot be driven off to slaughter like dumb beasts. Besides there would be no profit in it. 


they can be—and are—herded into mills, robbed of everything that childhood holds dear, and then t n 
14 out broken-bodied, dull-souled young men and women | 
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The Sacrifice of Golden Boys and Girls 


By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey and George Creel 


dividends? 





N these United States, dedicated to 
| freedom, justice and fraternity, more 
- than a million little children are fed 
anually into the steel jaws of the modern 
dustrial machine. Mammon has proved 
p less cruel to the babes of the world than 
foloch. Herod is held in detestation yet 
> was more kind in that he slew outright. 
}A million and more! Golden boys and 
rls—citizens of the future and mothers 
at might be—mangled, mind, body, and 
pul, and aborted into a maturity~robbed 
| power and promise. They make no cry, 
nese tiny victims. They are too tired. 
ine listens in vain for some bitter wail to 
mg high and clear above the roar of the 
jachinery that has them in its grasp. But 
ne commonwealths of the republic, like 
uge shells of the sea, are filled with their 
ghings. Listen where one will and one 
hay hear it, for few indeed are the states 
h all this great country that come into the 
ublic court of public opinion with clean 
lands. Look where one will and one may 
ee, for the stretch of the million is from 
wast to West, from North to South. 

_ Mark them as they huddle in the dark- 
ess, the squalor and the disease of city tene- 
nents, pouring youth and hope and happi- 
ess into the myriad inconsequentialities 
hat they make for the adornment of those 
tho preen themselves in the upper sun- 
ght! ; 

















EDITOR’S NoTE—‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones.”’ 
these words of warning, spoken in love, to the conditions described in this article by 
Judge Lindsey, friend of childhood, and George Creel, a journalist who is familiar with 
child labor conditions throughout our country. Can we as a people longer endure the 
spectacle of tender hands and bodies being bruised and broken for the mere sake of 
Is there no heart left in humanity, that it can witness these things with- 
out rising in its mighty wrath and making it forever impossible for a little child to be 
coined into dollars while there is a strong man left unemployed? The world has 
7 grown gray with a record of few appeals to the people’s mercy being unheeded; may 
this appeal-result in the closing of every factory, the wrecking of every industry 
that cannot thrive without transmuting into its product the blood of little children! 
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It’s a far cry from 


Behold them as they bend low in the 
blinding dust of the coal breakers, winnow- 
ing the rushing stream with torn and bleed- 
ing fingers; as they watch needles that set 
3,000 stitches a minute; as they creep on 
their knees through the mire of the cran- 
berry bogs, or as they whimper in the biting 
dawn on the way to the shucking sheds 
where the sharp edges of the oyster shell 
will cut and bruise their little hands! 

Their faces are ghastly in the glare of the 
white-hot furnaces of the glass house 
where they sweat the long nights through; 
and, as they scurry with their midnight mes- 
sages to saloons, jails and houses of prosti- 
tution, an evil wisdom dawns in their young 
eyes that is not good to look upon. 

In the cotton mills, where they toil from 
dawn to dusk, from dusk to dawn, the close 
air is heavy with flying lint; in the silk 
factories the shining threads weave them- 
selves into the aching eyes, and, from the 
tobacco that is rolled into cigarettes by 
little fingers, arise minute particles that it 
is not well to breathe. 

The acid that is in the heads of shrimps 
eats the flesh away from tiny hands, yet 
Louisiana is not alone in its shame, for in 
the canneries of other states an exhaustion 
is entailed that burns the baby bodies as 
surely and as steadily as any acid. 

These, then, are the pictures to be visu- 
alized, the sounds to be heard, if the curse 
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of child labor is to be lifted. Calmness 
and dispassion are of no use to us in this 
crisis. It is possible to deal argumenta- 
tively and controversially with sticks and 
stones, but blood and tears must be made 
to wrench at the heart-strings. Statistics 
are well enough, but who has ever been 
able to put deformity, helplessness, and 
despair into figures? The struggle is one 
that calls for a Joan of Arc fervor, a certain 
Peter the Hermit quality, and not until 
this high emotionalism makes the thing real 
shall we be able to dispel the shadow that 
now darkens our free institutions. 

The time is ripe. From coast to coast, 
industrial and economic problems are claim- 
ing the attention of the people. Never 
before was the heart of the world so soft! 
Never before was there such splendid in- 
sistence that injustices must be righted, 
equalities restored and the obligations of 
the strong to the weak both recognized and 
fulfilled. Penal reform, woman’s work and 
woman’s place, the riddle of prostitution, 
slums, sanitation, mortality tables, and birth 
rates, all are being accorded an importance 
that is new to civilization. 

One principal feature of the fight is to 
secure public recognition of child labor as 
a fundamental evil—to bring home to every 
mind the underlying and compelling rela- 
tion, that toiling children bear to vice, 
crime, low wages, disemployment, conges- 
tion, and the ferment of unrest. The closer 
one comes to the problem the more intense 
grows the conviction that much of our 
national despair flows from a system that 
saps the moral and physical strength of our 
young, begetting rickety and unfit fathers 
and mothers for the begetting of rickety 
and unfit children, generation after genera- 
tion. 

There is much to be done and there is 
room for all in the doing. Not until Con- 
gress and the legislatures are made to take 
the same burning interest in the welfare 
of children that they have long manifested 
in crops and livestock, is any decent citizen 
entitled to rest and complacency. 


The Shrimp Versus the Child 


In such a comparison, by the way, what 
a wonderful chance there would be for the 
savage irony of a Swift! During all these 
years, when children have been exploited to 
their destruction and despair, without in- 
quiry or even interest, we have seen thou- 
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sands of dollars spent in waging war agains 
cattle fevers and hog cholera. Even whi 
it was an impossibility to learn anythin 
authoritative with regard to child labor j 
the cotton mills, the government issued re 
port after report upon the. cotton crop an¢ 
the proper procedure against the boll weevi 
In the Gulf states there are laws for th 
protection of the oyster and the shrimp: 
tender laws dealing minutely with the crim 
of tearing them from their beds before the 
have attained a certain size and length 
and yet one may look in vain through thes 
same statute books for laws that prescr 
penalties for those ruthless employers wh 
drag babies from their beds to labor in th 
shucking sheds and feed their flesh to the 
acid of the shrimps. | Lf’ 
To arouse this national passion, this over. 
whelming public sentiment, is no easy task 
for the way is thick with obstacles.. N 
only is it human nature to avoid’ and t 
minimize the unpleasant; not only are ther 
certain established traditions about youth 
ful diligence and “early habits of industry,’ 
but behind all, above all, will ever be foun 
the truculent shape of Special Privilege, 
fighting with every resource of its corru 
control of courts and’ legislators. Chil 
labor, no less than the tariff, the.trusts am 
monopoly, is a foundation stone in the tower 
ing structure of Big Business, and in every 
state it will be seen that the interests, that 
fight political, industrial, and economic ad- 
vancement, are also bitter in their antagom- 
ism to child labor reform. 
Let us cite a case in point. Six years ago, 
as the result of an imperative demand, 
Congress ordered the Department of Labor 
to make an inquiry into the condition ef 
women and child wage earners in the United 
States. Amid the general rejoicing it was 
not noticed that the Aldriches and the 
Cannons had crippled the measure by re 
fusing to let it carry any appropriation, but 
such was the case. an 
Through the splendid energy and perm 
sistence of the Department of Labor, hows 
ever, the work was carried to completion 
and, in 19ro, nineteen volumes were ready 
for publication, each volume a rich mine of 
damning fact. But, instead of being printed 
as a department report, in which shape it 
would have been available for wholesale 
distribution, it was transformed into @ 
Senate document and only fourteen volu: nes, 
were printed, to the number of 2,000 copies. 
Senator Reed Smoot, Mormon apostlé 
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and untiring tool of Special Privilege, was 
responsible for this bit of legerdemain that 
turned an invaluable public report into 
what is~practically a secret record. 


s 


Suppression of the Facts 


This open antagonism, however, mani- 

fested in legislative delays and reactionary 
decisions, is far from being Special Privi- 
lege’s heaviest gun in the child labor battle. 
The most effective weapon employed by 
Big Business, when all is said and done, is 
a certain secret control of a large portion 
of the press—a control that permits the 
suppression of child labor facts in great 
measure, or the subtle minimization of such 
revelations as may not be suppressed. 
/ As a consequence, many people are in- 
clined to the belief that the child labor evil 
is ‘‘grossly exaggerated,’ and that it is 
more or less of a hub-bub inspired by muck- 
rakers and professional agitators and fos- 
tered by ‘‘maudlin sentimentalists.”” As 
a matter of fact, the child labor situation 
has suffered from understatement. Out of 
the fear bred by the charge of sensational- 
ism, the national committee and the various 
tate organizations have largely excluded 
the blood and sweat and tears from their 
reports, and, out of this very dispassion, have 
ailed of full effect. - 

It is true that much has been done in the 
last ten years. It is equally true that much 
remains to be done. The Uniform Child 
Labor Law, drafted by the National Child 
Labor Committee, and indorsed by the 
merican Bar Association, prohibits wage- 
arning occupations for children under 14, 
orbids night work by children under 16, 
rescribes an. eight-hour day, demands 
ducational qualifications’ equal to five 
yearly grades, documentary proof of age 


n file. 

_ Arizona alone has passed this law. In 
other states, the age limit varies from 12 to 
14, and even this gain is nullified by many 
outrageous exemptions and entire lack of 
roper inspection and law enforcement. 
According to the government report, there 
is not a single cotton mill community in 
which the child labor laws are not violated, 
and Charles L. Clute, a reliable voice, makes 
the bold statement that, ‘in two-thirds 
of the states of the Union, there is no effec- 
tive enforcement of the child labor laws, 
bsolutely none; and the states, where there 


and the keeping of employment certificates’ 
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is an even fairly good system of factory 
inspection, will not exceed ten.” 

The Southern states have a pretty way 
of exempting the “child of dependent par- 
ents;”’ others demand no proof of age; and 
Rhode Island, where working certificates 
are not kept on file, has become famous for 
the fashion in which one certificate, issued 
to a 14-year-old boy, will then do duty for 
his younger brothers, cousins and friends. 
The cotton states, too, open wide the doors 
for lawlessness by cleverly including a clause 
in their child labor laws that prohibits. con- 
viction unless the employer “knowingly 
and wilfully ”’ violates its provisions. 

Small wonder, then, that in the cotton 
mills today, according to the government 
inquiry, there are more than 40,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of to and 15. Even 
these figures are admittedly inexact, for 
investigation is attended by many difficul- 
ties. Not even the Black Hand is more 
vigilant than these cotton mill officials, 
and, when the approach of an outsider is 
discovered, the little ones are hidden in 
water closets, waste boxes, entries, or else 
hurried home until the ‘“‘muckraker” has 
departed. 


Little Slaves in the Cotton Mills 


Despite these precautions, facts and 
photographs have been secured that give 
ample corroboration to the statement that 
a majority of the workers in the cotton 
mills are under 16, and that the ages of 
them run down to 6 and 7. The girls are 
used as “‘spinners”’ for the most part— 
walking up and down between the spinning 
frames and knotting threads that break; 
and the boys are employed as ‘“‘doffers’’— 
for the replacement of empty bobbins with 
full ones. 

The hours that these children work is 
well nigh incredible. Either they toil from 
six In the morning until six at night, or 
from six at night until six in the morning. 
In addition to this, the mills demand an 
extra half day’s work on Saturday, in con- 
sequence of which the children that quit 
at six o’clock Saturday morning must return 
at noon. Taking out the time necessary 
for eating and journeying, it will be seen 
that the sleeping period cannot exceed four 
hours for the twenty-four. | 

It is also the truth that the day-shift is 
frequently asked to work. two and three 
nights a week, so that there are days when 
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the child works for seventeen hours at a 
stretch. And, even when there is a full day 
of rest, the situation is scarcely more bear- 
able. Investigators frequently found night- 
shift workers sitting over the fires at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, too listless to go to 
bed. And, when they did lie down, the 
noise of the crowded, paper-walled shacks 
made sleep a thing far from soothing and 
restful. 

Amid such unremitting drudgery, such 
horror of monotony, how can there be talk 
of health, education, and intelligence? What 


does life hold out for the tiny unfortunate, . 


described in this painful paragraph culled 
from the government’s report on “The 
Cotton Textile Industry:”’ 

‘One of these children is an emaciated 
little elf, fifty inches high and weighing, 
perhaps, forty-eight pounds, who works 
from six at night until six in the morning, 
and is so tiny that she has to climb up on 
the spinning frame to reach the top row of 
spindles.”’ 

The criminality of it all is made more 
loathesome by an admixture of: hypocrisy. 
In one mill town, where scores of mere chil- 


dren worked twelve-hour stretches in the: 


hot, lint-filled, machinery-roaring rooms, 
the management made a specialty of flower 
culture, and fairly drooled in description 
of the uplift that was hoped from petunias 
and geraniums. An eminent. gentleman, 
actually serving as chairman of the National 
Child Labor Commission, organized to 
secure “correct information,” was the presi- 
dent of the two worst mills in the state. 

The silk mills are not less terrible in their 
demands upon childhood than the cotton 
industry, and after going through a factory 
there comes the belief that the “frou-frou”’ 
is, in reality, the sob of murdered youth. 
For toil that bends their backs into distress- 
ing shapes and blinds their eyes until sight 
is a torment, little girls receive as much as 
four cents an hour. 

Every now and then, in the course of 
their rounds, investigators happen upon 
phrases that one could wish to have written 
across the heavens in letters of fire. Mark 
this conversation of a Pennsylvania field 
man with a little tot he found in front of 
a silk factory one winter morning long be- 
fore the light: 

“No,” she said. “TI am not tired. It is 
my sister who is tired. She is on the night- 
shift and works for. twelve hours. The light 
been very bad. My sister come out in the 


with. trays. 
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morning from the mill, and she see threadg 
threads, threads. She go home and sleet 
and then jump up and say, ‘Oh my eye 
My eyes is all threads.’ Her.back hurt toe 
She stand and stand all night.” ‘ 

It is‘in Pennsylvania, too, equally with 
the Virginias, that the glass factory stil 


takes its toll of children as relentlessly as 


Juggernaut ‘itself. The glare of the fur 
naces is like some giant burning glass upoi 


the small boys, who sit over molds in a tem 


perature of 1oo<degrees, turning out ter 
bottles.a minute, or else run back and for#l 
The hours are cruelly long 
the day-shift of one week is the night-shift 6 
the next, and always, in addition to the glare 
and swelter, there are the myriad particles 
of glass dust that fill the air. Exhaustion 
stencils harsh lines in the face of the child 
worker, but none so deep as those of the 
glass house boy when he staggers from 
inferno into the bitter air of an early winter 
morning. 7 

Poor little Smikes! The glass manufat 
turers demand boys; and whole families ar 
dragged into the towns, soon to becom 
entirely dependent upon the youngster 
who have employment in the factories. 3 

Pennsylvania also enjoys the evil dis 
tinction of being the one state that stil 
persists in exalting its coal mines abov 
human rights. Journey through the an 
thracite coal regions, and the thing thai 
first attracts are the boys that man thi 
“breakers.” They crouch on rude seats 
constructed above the chute that rushe 
the coal into the steel jaws of the “break 
ers,” and their duty is to pick out all piece 
of stone and slate. For nine hours a day. 
at an average wage of seven cents an hour 
they work in this cramped position amit 
clouds of dust, their one hope being tha’ 
their hands will harden sufficiently to easé 


‘the pain of cuts and bruises. 


A sombre note of tragedy is the one break 
in the monotony of it all. Now and then 
the stream of coal pauses for a moment, 
and some foolish youngster yields to the 
temptation to stand up in the chute and 
stretch his legs and arms. The machin- 
ery starts with a jerk, he falls, and that 
which is taken from the bloody jaws of the 
“breaker” bears resemblance to nothing 
human. } 

Year after year the Pennsylvania Legis 
lature has been begged to raise the age limit 
for this employment to sixteen years, and 
always is the coal lobby powerful enough to 
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It would break your heart to see the industry of these tots. One of them said, ‘‘ I shuck six 
pots of oysters a day, if I don’t got the baby with me, and two pots, if I got him’”’ 
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continue its unholy purchase of children’s 
lives for a weekly pittance. 


Cannery Work, Not a Vacation Job 


It is not within the province of other 
states, however, to point the finger of 
scorn at those commonwealths that irrigate 
glass and cotton and.silk and coal industries 
with the life blood of little children. Not 
until New York, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Maine, and the Gulf Coast states and 
various others bring the canneries under the 
operation of their child labor laws may they 
consider themselves free from shame. 

Than the canning industry, let it be 
stated with emphasis, there is no form of 
child labor that requires a more intense 
educational campaign. Public opinion, 
in the main, clings to the days when the 
good housewife put up her own fruit and 
vegetables, and persists in regarding the 
cannery as an opportunity for “pin money” 
and “picnics.” 

There is no greater lie, for the cannery 
has come to be a “high speed”’ industry, 
and little children are fed into its machinery 
as relentlessly as in the cotton, silk or glass 
factories. In the first place, it is not a vaca- 
tion job. Early in the spring the berry 
fields call for labor, during the summer 
months there are the vegetables, in the 
autumn come the cranberry bogs and the 
apples, and in the winter there are the oys- 
ters and the shrimps of the South. Poles, 
Italians and Bohemians—strays, families 
and whole colonies—are herded from state 
to state by the inevitable padrone, and no 
matter where it be, only infancy saves the 
child from participation in the drudgery. 

It is when we consider New York, for 
instance, that we come upon an illustration 
of the “helpful decision.” The laws of the 
Empire state forbid the employment of 
children under 14 in factories, but in 1905, 
the employing interests gained a ruling 
that a cannery shed was not a factory. 
As a consequence, the inspectors are 
compelled to sit idly by while mere babies 
toil day and night for a few cents per 
hour. 

In the cannery the day-shift and the 
night-shift are one and the same. At mid- 
night the family reels home, and at 4:30 
in the morning, the children still drunk with 
sleep, the family trudges back to take up a 
new day of drudgery. Mere tots snip beans 
at a cent a pound, six-year-olds husk corn 
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North” during the spring, summer and fal 


































at three cents a bushel; and eight-year-ok 
girls ‘“‘cap”’ cans. W 

An interesting occupation that! Whe 
the cans are filled with syrup or brine, 
conveyor carries them from automatic fille 
to the capping machine, and, as these car 
swirl by, it is the duty of the eight-year-old, 
to drop on the metal caps that are to 5 
soldered. Forty a minute for nine hour 
a day! q 

Snip! Snip! Snip! Until the finger 
refuse to ply the knife, until the back ache 
like a tooth, until the tads fall asleep an¢ 
tumble from their boxes, still clutching” 
bean in their little hands. Listen to thi 
from a mere baby who had snipped bean 
from 4:30 a. m. to 10 p. m.: : 

“My fingers is broke,” he sobbed, holdin: 
up a hand swollen out of shape. But, 
confided, beans ‘‘wuz nothin’ to peas,” 
during the pea season his mother and si 
would come home every night at one 
two o’clock “so sick they fell down am 
vomited.” a q 

And always uproar! The vats steam, tht 
machinery clanks, the conveyors rattl 
and, above all, there is the drop of thousand 
of cans, singly, from the floor above. W 
with juice, sick with weariness, stunned 
noise—this is the “picnic” that the cat 
ning industry affords to hundreds of chil 
dren between the ages of four and fifteen. — 

It is in the oyster and shrimp sheds | 
the Gulf Coast states, however, that cam 
ning reaches the acme of child labor horror, 
Here, in the winter months, we shall se 
many of the faces that we observed “up 


for the padrones herd their Poles, Italians 
and Bohemians to new fields as a shepherd 
changes pasture. | 


Oyster Shucking and Shrimp Picking 





Oyster shucking is a simple process. 
The workers line up on each side of low 
cars filled with oysters, which, partly opened! 
by steaming, must now be separated with 
a knife, and the juicy content dropped into 
a pot. At five cents a pot, four pounds t 
the pot, it is possible for the industrious child 
to earn the splendid sum of twenty cent 
a day. a | 

Work starts at three o’clock in the morh- 
ings, oftentimes, and it is bitter cold in the 
shucking sheds before the sun comes up. 
Sharp-edged shells, numb fingers, crampé 
position, hour after hour of unremittin 
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il—is it a wonder that the children grow 
d at ten, and forget what laughter is? 

But wait! There are recreations: When 
\e- six- and seven-year-olds sink from ex- 
hustion, they are permitted to “rest up” 
y tending the inevitable baby. Even this 
easure, however, is not unalloyed, for baby- 
nding ‘militates against the output. As 
ne girl of seven stated, “I shuck six pots 
‘day if I don’t got the baby with me, and 
vo pots if I got him.” 

Oyster shucking, however, is a genteel 
istime compared with “shrimp picking,” 
hich, translated, means plucking off the 
irimp’s head. Other forms of child labor 
it youth just as surely, but shrimp picking 
nes it right before the eye. In the head of 


ance so violent that it will even bite 
irough shoe leather. Imagine, then, what 
does to baby hands! 

But, across this black expanse of misery, 
xere beams a ray of hope: This same acid 
iat gnaws the hands of little workers also 
rforates the cans, hence great activity 
ad sudden interest in precautionary meas- 
ces. Surely the tiny victims of the shrimp 
dustry have a right to say each night, 
God bless the cans!” 
Poor, pathetic mites! Many of them 
yur and five years old! And in states where 
1e laws are precise for the protection of the 
fant oyster and the young shrimp! 

Nor may the -cranberry—Thanksgiving 
y—escape the shame that stains the 
irimp, the oyster, the fruit and the vege- 
uble. As one stands amid the marshes of 
lew Jersey, watching a creeping army of 
en, women and children strip the vines 
their fruit, there is evident the same hope- 
ssness, helplessness, and misery. Each 
ar the tenements of Philadelphia pour 
reir hundreds into the cranberry bogs. 
_padrone herds them and drives them, and 
ot even Legree, in his day of glory, ever 
<ercised more autocratic power over hu- 
1an beings. He charges his victims double 
ilroad fare, operates a commissary at 
hich his end must buy bad food at ex- 
cbitant prices; and, as a final gouge, exacts 
loney “‘presents”’ at the end of the season. 
The cranberry vine is only a few inches 
igh, and the workers must double up 
n their knees and progress by a series of 
rks. It is a crop that requires occasional 
ooding, so that the ground is always soggy 
nth occasional pools here and there. | For- 
ign vines scratch the hands; swarms of 


















1e shrimp, there is a certain corrosive sub- | 
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mosquitoes inflame the lacerations; and 
there are storms now and then from which 
there is no shelter. Children as young as 
five are in the army that the padrone herds 
across: the bogs from dawn to dusk, for 
there is the fear of frost; and what is human 
health in comparison with a perishable 
crop? 

When night comes, and the tired wretches 
are allowed to take swollen hands and ach- 
ing knees to bed, what then? For their 
housing there are rudely-built barracks with 
rooms five and one-half by six and one-half. 
A four-foot bunk occupies half the space, 
under which are the mattresses for the 
children, and this one room, filled with flies 
and mosquitoes, serves for the cooking, 
eating, and sleeping of an entire family. 


Sickening Housing Conditions 


Evil housing conditions, such as would 
shame a tenement, characterize the entire 
canning industry. Whether New Jersey, 
New York, Delaware or the Gulf Coast 
states, there is the same emphasis on squalor. 
Rude barracks, rough sheds, old box cars, 
ruined carriage houses—anything seems 
to be regarded as “good enough” for the 
canning families. Delaware, however, holds 
the record with a chicken coop converted 
into a dwelling for seventeen children and 
five adults. 

This, by way of illustration, from the 
report of New York’s commissioner of 
labor on canneries: ‘“‘The surrounding 
grounds were frequently littered with filth, 
while the shanties and dormitories were so 
thoroughly congested that at times families 
of from six to ten members were compelled 
to live, sleep, and eat in a single room.” 

Let us now leave the field, the shed, the 
mine, the mill and the factory, and, still 
following the squalid march of the child 
labor evil, enter the sacred portals of the 
American “home.” In all this world there 
is nothing more hideous than the rapacity 
that has not scrupled to use our most hal- 
lowed traditions as a shield for the cruelest 
exploitation of little children. 

In her article in the June Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, Miss Mary Alden Hopkins has 
vividly pictured the conditions surrounding 
home workers. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, and every other city with huge 
manufacturing interests, there are thou- 
sands of “homes” that are no more than 
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sweat shops where men, women _half-grown 
children, and babies toil incredible hours for 
incredible pittances. No law reaches these 
“home workers” except the compulsory 
education statutes, and these apply to the 
school day only. The pupil may work from 
six in the morning until nine o’clock, and 


from three in the afternoon until midnight, ° 


and this law is not offended. ° 
The Children’s Travesty of “‘Home’”’ 


A walk through the tenement district 
of any metropolis is a page from Hugo. 
Galley slaves never marched more gloomily 
than the boys and girls who trudge up and 
down, either lugging home huge bundles 
or else returning the finished product to the 
factory. Yet these weary journeyings, sad 
though they may seem, are joyous diver- 
sions to mest of the children, for they permit 
a brief escape from the darkness and drudg- 
ery of the “home.” In these “homes,” 
where cooking, eating, and sleeping merge 
into one great blob of squalor, there are no 


idle moments or idle people, save for the 


baby that still sucks at the mother’s breast. 

Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
metropolitan points have their horrors no 
less than New York, but let us take our 
greatest city for intimate consideration. 
Not only are its facts better known, but 
connected with them are certain things 
savage in their open satire. 

In 1885, New York passed a law prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of cigars. in tenements. 
The Court of Appeals promptly nullified 
the statute, refusing to perceive “how the 
_ cigar-maker is to be improved in his health 
or morals by forcing him from his home 
with its hallowed associations to ply his 
trade elsewhere.”’ 

Even were those jurists corrupt servants 
of business masters, they must have come 
to remorse long ere this; and, were they sim- 


ply guided by a spirit of stubborn conserva-. 


tism, surely they must now shrink in horror 
from the consequences of their decision. 
That ruling, by blocking further legislation, 
transformed the “home” into a factory, 
and has been the signed and sealed death 
warrant of thousands of little children. 
Some years ago, frightened by the sweep 
of the evil, the New York Legislature pro- 
hibited, except when licensed, the use of 
any room or any apartment in any tenement 
house for the manufacturing, altering, re- 
pairing, or finishing of “coats, vests, knee- 


. taining 145,000 apartments, were license 


_ arch know permanence. 


pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, hats, cag) 
suspenders, jerseys, blouses, dresses, waist 
waistbands, underwear, neckwear, fui 
fur trimmings, fur garments, skirts, shiri| 
aprons, purses, pocketbooks, slippers, pap| 
boxes, paper bags, feathers, artificial flowe}| 
cigarettes, cigars, umbrellas, or artic 
of rubber, nor for the purpose of manufa| 
turing, preparing or packing macaro} 
spaghetti, ice cream, ices, candy, confe 
tionery, nuts or preserves.” | 

All these things, if a license is secure, 
may be done in the “home.” They are doy 
in the “home.” Only proof of sanita) 
conditions is required to obtain a licens 
and this license is for the whole teneme 
building. In 1912, 13,000 tenements, co 
To see that the buildings are sanitary ar 
that there are no contagious diseases amo} 
the workers, one annual inspection is mad 

This is not all. The law applies only 
articles on the licensed list, and has 1 
jurisdiction whatever over articles not ¢ 
the list. . 

On and on, page upon page, this dreaj 
recital might be continued. There are tl 
“small town” factories of Missouri, € 





-empted from a good law by a populatic 


provision, the tobacco fields of Kentuck 
that cause that state to be enrolled amot 
the ten most illiterate in the Union, ar 
there are the street trades and the messeng 
service that turn small boys into drunkard 
drug fiends, thieves, and cadets, and contrij 
ute 60 per cent. of the inmates to our Fr 
formatories! But to what avail? 4a 

‘ Surely enough has been said to burn int 
every mind the true horror of the evil— 
bring home to every man and woman tl 
imperative necessity of revolt and assaul 
The spirit of conservation is in the air, an 
our mineral deposits, our water power, ot 
timber lands, and our arid tracts have @ 
become objects of the nation’s care an 
attention. How much more important { 
conserve our children! If we are to wi 


- free from the evils that menace our exper 


ment in democracy, we must guard ov 
youth, the citizens of the future, from tk 
paralyzing effects of child labor. i 

As it stands now, we are “jerry-building, 
Our towering superstructure rests on a ro} 
ten foundation. Not until we have dor 
away with child labor completely, not unt 
we have taken the blood and bones of babie 
out of the keystone, will our industri 
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King Poo 


A Small Drama of the Craze for Chinese Porcelains 


By Weymer Mills 


Illustrated by Walter Tittle 


EDITOR’S NOTE—For the benefit of readers who have forgotten: 


An English shilling is about 24 cents; a pound is 20 shillings, or 
! about $4.86; a crown is 5 shillings; a guinea is a little over a pound. 


| . 
| ee SCENE I 
| 


HE Caledonian Market is enveloped 

in fog. There are lights before each 
booth, where pathetic old clothes and 
strange antiques are mingled in riotous con- 
fusion. The air is full of the scent of dried 
lavender, fried fish, and the fumes of gin. 
‘The curtain rises on Lady Grapton wearing 
‘a torn serge dress and frowsy hat, approaching 
‘a booth. 
_ Lapy Grapton. Try and look common, 
Victoria. 
| Tue Ducuess. Common thoughts make 
/common expressions, Rebecca. 


Lapy G. Well, you know, we are both 


hoping to pick up a bargain. 
_ Ducuess. I am hoping to prove myself 
a connoisseur like Mr. Moss. 
| Lapy G. The pleasures of hope are 
‘eternal—the pleasures of finding bargains 
are fat cheques—later. 
- Ducuess (off her guard). 
I sell only the things I dislike. 
+ Lapy G.. Of course, dear. I’ve always 
said you are the most elegant of the ducal 
dealers. You know the depths some of 
them go, with Minnie Kilkenny selling her 
Tudor bed weekly. She’s had to start a 
factory to make them. 
Ducuess (suddenly sweeping the booth 
with her eyes). Oh, what do I see! 
Lavy G. Those black Chinese vases. 
[Before them are two tall Chinese 
vases. They are black, decorated 
with sprays of white flowers and 
white butter flies.| 


You know 


DucHEss (drawing nearer). Wonderful! 

Lapy G. Not so loud, Victoria. Ask 
the price of the bead-bags to show her we 
are not keen. 

WOMAN AT STALL. 
can I show you, miss? 

Ducuess. Oh, those pretty bead-bags! 

Woman. Ten shillings, and very cheap. 
Five pounds in Bond Street, as you well 
know, miss. 

Ducnuess. I never shop in Bond Street. 

Woman. You don’t look as if you did, 
miss; you have a knowing eye. 

Ducurss (going back to the vases). Really! 

Woman. Yes, I know a knowing eye, 
miss. If you was sitting at this stall 
instead of me, I wager they’d be better 
takings. That I do, miss. 

Ducuess. Really! (Aside to Lady Grap- 
ton.) I fear I cannot stand this woman’s 
conversation. Rebecca, you have been 
trying to look too common! 

Lapy G. Don’t be a fool, Victoria. Ask 
the price of the vases. I think they’re a 
great find. I love those white butterflies. 

Ducuess (turning to booth). And how 
much are those odd, dirty vases? 

Woman (shrilly). Odd and dirty, yer 
say. Well, I likes that! They’re Chinese 
—Chinese, miss. You may not know it, 
but all the swells is hafter Chinese. 

DucueEss. Really! 

Woman. They’re King Poo. 
—very, very antique. 

Lapy G. (unable to restrain herself). 


Good morning. What 


Real Poo 
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She’s made one hundred and forty-seven pounds, ten, and I can’t sell mine oe 
at all. It’s too horrible “= 


Poo! Let me see one. 
heard of King Poo. 

Woman. Well, the gentleman I ’ad them 
from says they was King Poo. i 

Lavy G._ Did he sell them to you? 

Woman. His ’ousekeeper did. You 
don’t think swells is giving away things, do 
you. Her that sold them ain’t on to this 
black taste. She’s a good chapel woman, 
and habomenates the ’eathen. 

Ducuess (aside). Shall I risk them, 
Rebecca? 

Lapy G. I want one. 

DucuEss. Rebecca, you do grab! 

Lapy G. Not at all, dear. We saw 
them together. I have no King*Poo, * I 


I have never 
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know. Ming, Yungtching, Kien-Long, am 
Kia-King; but King Poo? _ | 
Ducuess. Will you take two poun 
fifteen shillings for one of the vases, ny 
good woman? 


Woman. Yes, to oblige you, miss. | 
see you are ’ard up and wants a good 
dinner. | 


DucueEss (astonished). Really! 


Lavy G.I will give you two pounds ten 
for the other. I am more hard up than my 
friend. | 

Woman. All right, old dear. (SHé 





smiles impudently at the two ladies as sMe 
hands them each a vase done up in news 


paper.) 


DucuHeEss (walking away from the woman 
at the booth, who is now laughing and count- 
ing her money). 
Do you think you could manage my purse? 

Lapy G. I’m afraid I couldn’t. This 


dress I put on to get bargains in is rapidly . 


splitting down the side. 


It is very heavy, Rebecca. — 







\l alc “tthe a 


‘“Then you’ll really take it?” “Yes; 
I’m overjoyed to have it.” 


Ducuess (staggering). I wish I hadn’t 


bought it. 

Ducuess (slipping on a banana peel). 
Oh, I nearly fell then. I think this is a ter- 
rible place. 

Lapy .G. Never mind., We will get 
Mrs. Newly Rich in for tea. You had 


~ 
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better ask your Mrs. Dollars too, and we’ll 
sell the vases. 
Ducuess. What fun, Rebecca! 
be more exciting than bridge. 
Lavy G. Now we must hunt for a taxi. 
Ducuess (falling over a. fish-barrow). 
Rebecca, I think you ought to give me half a 
crown. You got your vase for two ten. If 
you give me half a crown we'll just be even. 
LApys Gee Not ateallenv ictoriam I tale 
more trouble than you do to put these com- 
mon people at their ease. I smile at them 
constantly. I am at home with them, so 


It will 


to speak. 
Ducuess. . I dare say you are, Rebecca. 
Lapy G. I don’t intend to quarrel, for 


my head is too full of plans. 
DucueEss. I’m sure these vases belonged 
to Napoleon. 


A Flutter in King Poo 


Lapy G. Why? 

Ducuess. I don’t know. 

Lapy G. How absurd! 

DucHEss (angrily). You ought to be 
glad that I think so, if we are selling them. 

Lapy G. You’ve given people so many 
Napoleon souvenirs, dear. 
enough for my vase. 
Moss to come and see it. 

DucHESS. #-0h, “there's ae 00 
Taxi! . . . I think the black part of these 
vases is Iron. 


King Poo is_ 
T’ll send for Mr.q 


Taxi! 9 


Lavy G. (helping her friend into the taxi). — 
You cannot find antiques, especially the 


Chinese, without some hardship. 


Ducuess (taking the newspaper off her : 


vase). Yes, it is a beautiful piece. So 
smart, this black and white. 


it sounds so well. 





SCENE II 
A Chinese Room at Lady Grapton’s. The Goring looks like a voluptuous cat. 
room is furnished in black lacquer. Black Her pose is to be thought aes- 


satin cushions are scattered about the floor 
im amazing confusion. The walls are silver, 
painted with white trees and purple birds. It 
zs all very exotic. Lady Grapton, wearing a 
smart purple tea gown of Oriental design, is 
stretched on a chaise lounge, holding a large 
white rabbit. The Duchess is making tea, but 
her eyes are upon the purchases of the morn- 
ing, which stand on two lacquer cabinets, one 
at either end of the room. 

Ducuess. [ll charge Dollars one hundred. 

Lavy G. (languidly). I cannot change, 
dear. Newly Rich must pay one hundred 
and fifty; only do sell on your side of the 
room, as our prices are different. 

Ducuess. I still think I had better feel 
mine belonged to Napoleon. 

Lapy G. I don’t care, Victoria. I al- 
ways wait the inspiration of the moment. 
At present my head is full of the idea of 
engaging a Chinese man-servant. I wonder 
if there is a slave market in Pekin? 

Ducuess. There’sa carriage at the door. 

Lapy G. Oh, dear, it is Arabella Pokey, 
one of the Saltails. Ive met the Goring 
puss, too. ‘Tried her best to have me.ask 
her to Willingsell House. 

[Enter Lady Arabella Pokey and 
Miss Trixy Goring. The former 
is a large, full-blown woman 
of thirty-five. She has the super- 

' cilious expression peculiar to the 
faces of the narrow and well- 
nurtured county family. Trixy 


‘ton? 


thetic. 
scrubby souls, she talks constantly 
of love, friendship, ideals, and 
mother-nature. As the visitors 
cross the room any observer of 
women could perceive that the 
four women dislike each other.| 
Lavy G,. (not moving from chaise lounge). 


Oh, dearest plump Arabella, what a charm-_ 


ing surprise! Oh, and little Miss Goring! 
The Duchess knows you both, I believe, 
and Mrs. Newly Rich is coming in later. 
A friend of yours, Arabella? 

Lapy A. Oh dear, no. 


dustry society, and the cheque was so large 
we had to call. Mamma’s friends only sent 
a guinea. 

Miss G. What a charming pet, Lady 
Grapton. A real rabbit? 

Lavy G. Yes, it’s a Chinese rabbit. 

Miss G. Isn’t it Browning who says 
white rabbits and white doves are spring’s 
synonyms’? 

Lapy G. I have never read Browning, 
Miss Goring. My mother admired his 
poetry, I believe. Iam studying the poems 
of the Emperor Kien-Long. Voltaire was 
so fond of him! How Voltaire would have 
liked this room! 
Lapy A. Do you think so, Lady Grap- 
I see nothing in this Chinese craze. 
I dare say I am hopelessly old-fashioned. 

LapyG. Yes, youare, Arabella. You’re 


King Poo 


Like many persons with 


Mamma couldn’t | 
help letting her subscribe to her home-in- 


: 
| 
: 
: 





Weymer Mills Paleo 


decidedly Du Maurierish. I don’t suppose 
_ you ever had your toe-nails manicured. 
_ Lapy A. Oh, Rebecca Grapton, how 
 indelicate! 
Lapy G. (laughing). Arabella. Come 
over and see the King Poo vase I am dis- 
posing of for a poor friend. 
[They cross the room to the vase by 
the window, the Duchess and 
Miss Goring following.| 

Lapy G. Thrill, Arabella. 

Lapy A. I’m sorry, but I cannot—it’s 
so somber. 

Lapy G. Wouldn’t Lord Saltail give me 
a hundred and fifty for it for your hall! 

Lapy A. Father would sell you things 
out of the hall, but I know he’d never buy 
anything for it. But these vases, are they 
really worth anything like a hundred and 
fifty each? I should have valued them at 
_ five pounds. | 
| DUCHESS (to Miss Goring). I think a 
_ hundred and fifty is a bit steep. A hun- 
dred is better. I am selling mine for one 
_ hundred (as she ends her speech she suddenly 
realizes she has been indiscreet). 

Miss G. Oh, Duchess, are you selling 
_avase too? The Duchess of Baitland tried 
_ to sell us her Aubusson carpets last week. 
DucuEss (haughtily). Don’t mention that 
_harpy to me. Why, she sells tickets to her 
own parties. Ten guineas for the socially 
unknown of Mayfair, and twenty-five for 
- Bayswater. 

Miss G. (hums). ‘‘Everybody’s doing 
it.” (Speaks to nobody in particular.) At 
Lady Grapton’s one should sing the “ Mik- 
ado.” 

Lavy G. (in a loud voice). Don’t do any 
of the songs of your youth here, Miss Gor- 
ing. I hate to be rude, and I know you 
have spent a fortune on your voice, but my 
Chinese room is reserved for chanting. 

Miss G. (turns to Duchess, blushing). 
Duchess, would you take twenty-five pounds 
for your King Poo vase—for the poor 
friend’s vase, I mean. 

Ducuess (speaking to herself). 
fifteen from twenty-five is what? 

I couldn’t, Rebecca. 
~  LapyG. Couldn’t what, Victoria? 
Ducuess. Take Miss Goring’s twenty- 
five pounds for one of the King Poos. 

_Lapy G. Not unless you were mad, 
Victoria. Twenty-five pounds buys Chinese 
matting, but not King Poo porcelain. 

Lapy A. (as she rises from her chair to go). 
I have never heard of King Poo. 


Two 
(Aloud). 


Lapy G. (sweetly). But there are lots of 
things you have never heard of, Arabella. 

Lavy A. (hotly). Ive heard of some 
things—how they’re done. I hope Mrs. 
Newly Rich will appreciate the King Poo. 
Come, Trixy. We are due at my aunt’s, 
Lady Saltail’s. 

Lapy G. Give my love to Lady Saltail, 
and ask her if she has any old Chinese junk 
to sell. 

Lapy A. (more haughtily). 
never sells anything. 

Lapy G. In these days it sounds like an 
admission of bad taste. 

[The Duchess of Willingsell, who all 
this time has been trying to subtract 
two pounds fifteen from twenty-five 
pounds, suddenly rises and mur- 
murs vague good-byes.| 

Ducuess (after they have gone). 
pose I was an idiot not to take it. 

Lavy G. Twenty-five pounds for a piece 
of King Poo. You are an idiot to have 
listened to the ugly creature at all. 

Ducuess. You couldn’t find out in 


Lady Saltail 


I sup- 


_Chaffers if King Poo was valuable! 


Lapy G. Never mind. I’ve telephoned 
to Mr. Moss, and he may be here later. 
Hush! MHere’s Mrs. Dollars. Now see 
what you can do. 

DucuHESs AND LaApy G. (in chorus). Oh, 
dear Mrs. Dollars, how sweet you look! 

[Mrs. Dollars és a tall, slim woman, 
dressed in a pale gray afternoon 
frock without any trimming. 
Her only decoration 1s a string 
of coral beads. Mr. Dollars’ in- 
come is five million pounds a 
year but his wife’s greatest joy in 
life 1s to pretend that she cannot 
make two ends meet.| 

Mrs. Dottars. Dear Duchess! I was so 
glad to come to tea. I am so eager to see 
the vase you mentioned in your note. Mr. 
Dollars has the Chinese craze at last. He’s 
bought himself a kimono. 

Lapy G. (severely). Kimonos are Japa- 


nese! 
Mrs. D. Well, it’s some sort of fool 
dress. Of course, I don’t reckon to be 


up in this subject like you, Lady Grapton. 
I know it’s fashionable, and what’s the. 
fashion pleases me. But I do say you 
English didn’t get hold of the idea first. 


- There were Oriental rooms-in the Waldorf- 


Astoria when I was a girl. 
Ducuess. What a lot you must know 
about King Poo. 
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Mrs. D. But I don’t know beans about 
him. | 

Ducuess. Well, he’s the rarest period. 
J mean china made in his reign is the most 
difficult to obtain, no matter how much 
money one has. 

Lapy G. In pursuing beauty, one should 
never count the cost, Victoria. 

Ducuess. I know you always try to for- 
get money, dear Rebecca. (Jn a whisper.) 
I paid the taxi this morning. 

Footman (at the door). 
Rich. 

Lavy G. Ah, there you are, dear Mrs. 
Newly Rich. 


Mrs. Newly 


Mrs. N. R. I’m so excited about the 
vase. What did you say it was in your 
note? 


Lapy G. King Poo. 

Mrs. N. R. It sounds so aristocratic. 

Lapy G. Come over here, dear, by our- 
selves. I believe I wrote you I am selling 
it for a sick friend. She wants one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It is. beautiful, 
and quite a bargain. 
Mrs. N.R. Would it hold lotus flowers? 
Weare having them grown for us in Brixton. 
- Lapy G. It would be charming. 

Mrs. N. R. You know, Lady Grapton, 
I would rather come here than go to an 
antique shop. The Chinese screen I 
bought from your other poor friend at 


three hundred is worth five. A dealer 
offered me five for it. 
Lavy G. (red in the face). Really! : 


Ducuess (on her side of the room). You 
think it too black? TI assure you it’s china, 
not iron. 

Mrs. D. I think it’s too heavy for 
real china: they’ve mixed some metal 
with it. Besides, one hundred pounds is 
an awful price. 

Ducuess (despairingly, using her trump 
card). The lady who owns it is a descend- 
ant of Napoleon. : 

Mrs. D. That may be, but she must be 
a frightfully gloomy woman. 

‘Lapy G. (across the room). 
really take it? 
Wer Mrsy NR. 
have it. 

Ducuess (listening, then speaking to her- 


Then you'll 


Yest clam overjoyed to 


A Flutter in King Poo 


‘King Poo only reigned a week. 


: 


3 
: 


self). She’s made one hundred and forty- 


seven pounds, ten, and I, can’t sell mine at 
all. It’s too horrible. 

Mrs. D. It’s too black, dear Duchess, 
too black. Good-bye. 

DucueEss (faintly). Good-bye. 

Mrs. N. R. J’ll send the cheque to- 
morrow, Lady Grapton. Good-bye. 

Lapy G. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Newly 
Rich; you are learning so much about the 
Chinese taste. 

[After the deor is closed.| 

Lavy G. Hurrah! How clever I am! 

Ducuess. You are, Rebecca! I can’t 
sell things like you can! 
seen the vase! I wish I had my money 
back! You got me into it. 

Lapy G. There, there, Victoria. 
give you twenty pounds for your vase. 

DUCHESS. 
are such good friends. 


Pl 


Lapy G. Of course I will, if you don’t 
want it. d 
Ducuess. I don’t—I hate it. I said it 


was made of iron this morning. | 
Lapy G. _ Well, dear, when she pays you 
shall have twenty pounds to-morrow. 
DucueEss (rising to go). 
subtract. 
Footman (at the door). Mr. Moss, my 
lady. 


 Tapy,Ge2Oh, dear Mr. Moss, I am sO. 
Come over here and see 


glad to see you. 


I wish I’d never 


Will you really, dear? We 


I wish I could: 


this black vase, and tell us what you. think | 


of it. 
Mr. Moss (approaching vase). 
Grapton (begins tearing his hair). 
Lapy G. AnD Ducuess (excitedly). 
is the matter? | 


What 


Oh, Lady 


Mr. M. I can’t believe my eyes. It’s” 
King Poo. The rarest piece out of China. — 


Lapy G. Oh, heavens! 
Ducuess. Oh, Rebecca! 
Lapy G. How much is it worth? 


Mr. M.  Ishouldn’t like to value it under 


a thousand pounds. 
Lavy G, gives a wild scream. 
DvucueEss echoes her. | 
[The curtain falls on each lady 
‘Struggling to carry one of the 
vases out of the room.] 
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‘The New Constructive Dancing 


By Ada Rainey 


The man from Mars—you’ve heard-of him—dropping down on Broadway, or its counter- | 
part in any American city, would probably decide that only a ‘“‘ Tango” or a “‘ Bunny- 


hug ’”’ would attract more than a moment’s notice among our lovers of the dance. 


Not 


so. In addition to this meretricious—and promiscuous—social dancing, there is nota 
little individual dancing for grace and health. Miss Florence Noyes, one of our most 


beautiful young women, teaches such dancing. 
The following article 


particularly pleasing. 


‘CNCIENTIFIC dancing may seem a con- 
S tradiction of terms, but the dance, 
to be truly rhythmic and beautiful, 
must be based on fundamental principles. 
_ Through the ryhthmic dance Florence 
Fleming Noyes aims to correct artifici- 
ality of body and mind and to teach 
the true principles of nature. Wonder- 
ful results have been obtained in working 
with the children. She says: 
me lrain’ the 
child’s imagina- 
tion to feel beauty 
and to express it, 
for it is only what 
is felt vitally that 
affects the life of 
the individual. If 
the beautiful is 
made a reality to 
the child by teach- 
ing him to care for 
it, he can then ex- 
press it in his 
body, gestures, 
and whole life. 
Thus by construc- 
tive instead of in- 
structive teaching, 
are the creative 
faculties stimulat- 
ed. For what af- 
fects the intellect 
alone is never so 
mucha part of one’s 
life as what comes 
from the feelings.”’ 
ergecee. one. of 
Miss Noyes’ 
classes is stimulat- 
ing. The pupils 
are not weighed 
down by pro- 
found scientific 
formulas. Indeed 


Photo by Marceau 





Florence Fleming Noyes, who danced in connection 
with the Suffrage Parade at the Inauguration of 
President Wilson 


She has an art and grace that are 
describes her methods and her aims 


nothing is said about theory at first. One 
is helped toa wonderful sense of freedom 
and power of expression. ‘The results speak 
for themselves. 

A great. deal of Miss Noyes’ work con- 
sists in freeing the pupils from conventional 
habits, which restrict and constrain. The 
nervous, jerky gestures observed in so many 
people are destructive in their tendency, 
reacting inward and making mind and body 
tense and rigid. 
This in turn is 
reflected on the 
body in nervous 
ailments and _ in- 
ternal weaknesses. 
The so-called 
vulgar man or 
woman is perhaps 
too free in his 
body, and, to be 
unlike him, we 
go to the other 
extreme of walk- 
ing and moving 
like manikins. 

The ancients 
had a saying that, 
by gesture and 
Miesc nce 4 Ore 
could judge be- 
yond what was 
said in words. We 
haves he én” re- 
strained by the 
ideals of Puritan- 
ism so long that a 
breaking of the 
old bonds is neces- 
sary. 

Miss) Noyes 
puts her pupils 
into a simple cos- 
tume, free from 
aerconstraint; 
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HO us The New Constructive Dancing 























The simple costumes and_hair- 

dress of the ancient Greeks seem 

indispensable to the dancing exer- 

cises which the body needs. Two 

photographs of Miss Noyes in 

dances which resemble Greek 
statues 


which helps to make them feel 
that the world of corsets, tight 
skirts and high heels does not 
exist. It is wonderful what . 
effect a change of costume 
has, and how much is got rid 
of in leaving behind one’s arti- 
ficial “harness.”” The Greek 
costume is used not because 
of a desire to imitate the much 
abused classic costume, but 
because it makes for freedom 
and simplicity. Miss Noyes 
gives simple exercises which 









free the shoulders, head, and arms, so one 
can walk with the ease of a young child, 


_Her aim is first to free the body so that 


it can become a channel for the expres- 
sion of the highest attributes of the soul. 

“From the animal rhythms, progress 
is made to the second or personal stage, 
where simple, dramatic pantomimes are 
enacted. The body becomes a reflex 
of the mind. The personal side of life 


is expressed; and there is an individual 


interpretation of ideas and thought. 
Next, the pupil is stimulated to 
create little story dances that have 
to do with natural forms and forces 
—the rhythms of flowing water, moving 
trees, murmuring wind, and growing 
flowers. Then, in waltz time, are ex- 
pressed the grace and harmony of the free 
| body moving to 
the measured 
rhythm of some 
of Chopin’s 
waltzes. This 
stimulates the 
imagination to 
expression of 
beauty and har- 
mony. ~ ihe S 
third or ultimate 
stage is the unt- 
versal. As we 






sion, 
purer emotions 
are born and flow 
through mind 
and body. We 


are then “‘in tune 
with the Infin- 


ite” 

This freeing of 
the body and 
opening up of the 
mind to the sub-- 
consciousness 
makes the pupil 
creative in what- 
ever: field he 
chooses to. ex- 
press himself— 
be it in music, 
painting or writ- 
ing. This is the 
real educative’ 
-value of Miss: 
Noyes’ work and 
its distinction 





from other more 
formal or objec- 
‘tive methods. 
The principle 
has been proved 
to be a working 
‘one, productive 
of rich results, 
and is being con- 
stantly demon- 
strated. Well- 
known singers, 
actresses and 
writers of New 
York and Wash- 
ington are find- 
ing health and in- 
spiration in this 
interesting study 
of expression. 

The vogue of 

the reprehensible 
“turkey-trot”’ 
‘and its flock of 
‘similar dances is 
but the negative 
phase of the 
dance movement 
'—the longing to 
break loose from 
false restraints 
land conven- 
‘tions. There. is 
‘much pent-up 
vitality in us as 
fa people. The 
need for such 
‘educators as 
Miss Noyes is 
manifest. 
Miss Noyes 
came before the 
nation in a prom- 
inent light at the 
suffrage pageant 
in Washington, 
Hn March. She 
imepresented 
“Liberty” and 
‘one of her pupils 
appeared as 
“Hope.” The 
‘spectacle was one 
fof the most 
beautiful and 
impressive ever 
staged in Amer- 
ica. Theallegory, 


Ada Rainey 





Airy grace, the birthright of the human form divine, may 
be acquired by the right dancing exercises 
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designed and di- 
rected by Miss 
Hazel Mackaye 
of Cambridge, 
Mass., illustrated 
the ideals toward 
which men and’ 
women have 
been — struggling 
through the ages, 
and for which the 
suffragists will 
continue to 
Sti Vem ee bale 
erty,” as imper- 
sonated by Miss 
Noyes, was an 
“unfettered. be- 
ing, beautifully 
free’’ who danced 
before ‘‘ Colum- 
bia.”’ 

Miss Noyes is a 
Bostonian by 
birth and has 
studied under 
Charles Wesley 
Emerson and 
Mrs. Lucia Gale 
Barber, both of 
Boston. Her art 
and science are 
matured by 
years of con- 
scientious study 
and experience 
in teaching. She 
appeared in Paris 
last summer and 
danced _ success- 
fully at the Rodin 
conference, held 
in connection 
with the Car- 
peaux-Ricard 
exposition, and 
has also danced 
privately in New 
York, Boston 
and Washington. 

She has estab- 
lished a reg- 
ular School of 
Rhythm in New 
yeomronn 1 be 
winter and in 
Sharon, Mass., 
in the summer. 


How I Dealt 


A Wife’s Story—it’s a Real Story, Too—of How She Made the Best 
of a Bad Matrimonial Bargain 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


of confessions — over-worked as the 

word is. For one reason, confessions 
usually carry their danger-lights. Not 
that the writer of this would have been 
warned by sign or signal, had her way been 
strewn with them! She would have scoffed 
at the idea of danger, and learned only that 
Fate always laughs last in this life, itself 
the most expensive of all schools kept for 
blundering humanity. 

I know now that one of my most serious 
handicaps was the ever-present conscious- 
ness of my beauty. I say it brazenly, 
because, even though these whimsical con- 
fessions should get between covers, my 
identity will never be known, scarcely 


[° a sense, this is going to be a medley 


more than guessed at, even by my few . 


intimates. Though they may be lacking 
in all other merits, these admissions of 
mine shall possess at least the worth of 
genuineness. I was spoiled, arrogant, sel- 
fish. In the merciless, white light of the 
days that are gone, I see now that I was 
generally insufferable. The girls I meet, to- 
day, who are as I was at their age, I detest. 
How could even my mother have loved me? 
And yet she did, too much. She encouraged 
my weaknesses instead of checking them. 

In strict justice, I venture to say that, 
away down beneath all my layers of un- 
worthiness, were the germs of other qualities 
that were, in some measure, to redeem me, 
in the days of crucial reckoning. But cer- 
tainly they were invisible then. 

After the manner of vain, ambitious, 
pleasure-loving women the world over, I 
fitted myself into all the great parts played 
by the heroines in books. I studied not 
for the love of learning, but to fit myself for 
that great part that I deemed was mine by 
birthright. When the prince came saunt- 
ering by, I must be worthy of him; and the 
only qualification I should insist on his pos- 
sessing was wealth, power, and good looks. 
Further than that, I never tried to look. 
I boasted of what I would do when I 
found my wings. And my precious little 
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mother would fall into pleasant dreaming 
just to listen to me. 


My First Flight and Its Natural Result 


Our poverty was a fearful trial to me: 
I fretted over my circumscribed em 
vironment. The only girls I knew, who 
ever escaped from their sordid conditions, 
went away somewhere to work—usually to 
teach, for that was considered then the only 
thing for a lady to do by way of earning her 
living. So my first flight was in the diree- 
tion of a very fine co-educational college for 
teachers. I did not enjoy it, but I kept up 
with my classes. I was never conditioned 
—trust pride for that! ¢ 

However, I found my compensation in the 
entertainments given by social clubs and 
literary societies of the college. I generally 
managed to be in the spot-light in these, not 
because I showed any marked ability, but 


because I had a friend on the committee, 


when I was not there myself, and he usually 
did what was expected of him. Besides, I 
was pretty, yousee. And always, of course, 
I found an added stimulus in the vague pos- 
sibility of the prince being in the audience. 

As for the college boys, we flouted them 
openly, “we” meaning the circle I rotated in. 
Most of them were earnest, ambitious young 
men, from the cotton, corn, and sugar-cane 
fields, who had earned, by the hardest work, 
the money to take them through college. 
Nine out of ten of these boys we snubbed 
so unmercifully, have made their marks in 
the world of learning, business, statecraft, 
science or the professions. One of them is 
now Governor of his State, and a candidate 
without opposition for the United States 
Senate at the next election. I heard him 
speak at the auditorium, a few weeks ago, 
and was in a maze of bewilderment, all the 
time, trying to find in the polished, eloquent, 
distinguished man-of-the-world, some trace 
of the gawky, shy, almost stupid boy, who 
had escorted me to a fraternity dance once 
and bored me by his sober-sidedness and 
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Young, beautiful, seemingly light and pleasure loving, this girl met a big problem 





in a big way. But other girls of like character, reading this, may 
pause before placing themselves in a similar position 


shamed me by his shabby clothes. After that 
ye had been my shadow until I summarily 


dismissed him, driven to it, by my giggling 


ussociates. He had changed, and—married 


the daughter of a supreme court judge. 


We cultivated the city boys, and gave no 


thought to the matter of brains, ability, 
ambition, pedigree, or standing —so long as 
they wore correct clothes and cast the col- 
-iege boys in the shade. 


So the latter, like 
Fate, have the last laugh on us all. 
_ The details of my insane engagement, fol- 


lowed by a hasty marriage to one of the sort 
described, will mercifully be left to the 
: imagination: they can be found in the first 


half-dozen yellow-backs on my bookstand. 
He was not my exact ideal of the prince, but 
ltewas cultured, traveled, and attractive, and 
seemed to be rolling i in money; in fact, that 


was the first description I ever had of him. 
He was a stranger, but was introduced by 
‘nice people and was received everywhere. 
There were theatre parties, tallyho parties, 


card parties, expensive suppers given in my 


honor—and paid for by him. I married— 
and telegraphed my people afterward— 
which plain statement contains material fora 


chapter by itself, and must be left out of this. 


| We went West on our wedding trip, 
finally settling down for a considerable stay 


clothes I had always longed to have. 
idays, when I had looked forward to the 
drudgery of teaching, seemed like a long- 


ata popular resort. We lived ina hotel, the 
easy, luxurious, idle life I had dreamed of, 
with money for shopping and for any: other 


pleasure that appealed to me, and plenty of 


congenial, amusing friends to help me waste 
time, and money. I had the sort of 
‘The 


past nightmare, from which I could not be 
grateful enough that I had been spared! 

| One night a card came up with our mail 
from the hotel office, stating that, if we did 
not pay what was due the house, we would 
have to get out next day. The real signifi- 


cance of it did not sink into my conscious- 


ness at once: I was only indignant. Jack 
‘(which is as good a name as any for my hus- 


band) was out and would of course attend to — 
it when he came. The insolence, after all 
the money we had paid to them! But, the 
next minute, I remembered that he had 
seemed rather strange the last several days, 
sitting around the room, as if he did not 
know just what to do with himself, seeming 
to avoid his friends. 

When he came, I gave him the card Sa 
out a word. To this day I can hear his 
weak, half-ashamed laugh. “Then we’d 
better pack up,” he said after a moment’s 
silence; “I have just about enough left to 
move our trunks.” 

“You mean you have no money?” 
voice was dry and cold. 

Liat sthe'size, or. it.”? 

“Have you lost it?” That any sane man 
could calmly sit down in an expensive hotel 
and wait till his last dollar was gone, allow- 
ing himself, not to say his bride, actually to 
be put out, was more than I could grasp. 

“Spent it—you know how.” He almost 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Spent your last dollar on etaries when 
we owed for our board? What did you ex- 
pect to do?” 

“T told the fools I had written the folks 
for money,” he said irritably. 

“What folks? Your mother?” He had 
never shown me any letters from his people, 
and I had gathered that they disapproved of 
the marriage, though they had written me 
very courteous, even warm letters, welcom- 
ing meinto the family. But there had been 
a constraint about them which I remem- 
bered now. 

“No, to—,’’ naming his brother-in-law. 
“He could send me a thousand dollars and 
not miss it.” 

“But why should he?” 
words were like cold steel. 
you money?”’ 

Noa eee 

‘Then what you told me-about the legacy 
left you was not true?” 

“Of course, it was true; but that money 
couldn’t last us forever!”’ 


My 


I know my 
‘““Does he owe 
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“Do you mean that legacy was all you 
had, and you have spent it like—like this?” 
I took in the room with a contemptuous 
gesture. ‘‘What did you do before you got 
the legacy? I know you have had it only a 
few months.” 

‘“‘T—had a real estate office—but business 
Was aroltch. © . 

“Still you made your living, didn’t you?” 

‘“‘T—lived, anyway, as you see.”’ 

‘‘And when the money came you shut up 
shop and came down here—” 

‘“‘And blew it in, yes! Mostly on you!” 

“Why, we could have lived comfortably 
for months and months on what we have 
thrown away here! I took it for granted 
that we could afford to live as we have been, 
or do you imagine I would have permitted 
it for a minute? Now let us understand 
each other: you have no money, and no 
profession? ”’ 

He was silent, his face sullen. For the 
first time, I noticed the weak lines in it; 
‘“‘a helpless, incapable, irresponsible crea- 
ture!” I labeled him unconsciously, ‘as my 
blood slowly froze in my veins. So this was 
what all my hopes, ambitions, and vanity 
had come to! I felt dazed, but my brain 
was working like lightning. The man 
ceased to exist: I must take the reins in my 
own hands for the time. (Why is it that 
when a woman does take them in hand she is 
never able to drop them?) From. his atti- 
tude, I knew that he expected me to work 
out the answer to the problem. _ 

Publicity must be avoided at. all €ost, 
though he didn’t seem to mind it at all. 
A way must be found to get away from the 
hotel before our fashionable friends were up, 


next morning..: We knew nearly everybody. © 


There was no time for recriminations or 
thoughts for the future: the present yelled 
at me! 


I Slip My Chrysalis . 


In that minute, began my fight, and I have 
never laid down my arms! ‘Served you 
right!” I hearin a grand chorus. By your 
own admissions, you were a most unadmir- 
able creature.” Strange to say, that was 
what I told myself at that moment, sitting 
amid the ruins of my castles in Spain. 
Then, I was thankful that I was so far from 
home that my people need not know. My 
letters home had been filled with my happi- 
ness and prosperity. Dire things had been 
prophesied about my hasty marriage, and 
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there were not a few there, who would hay 
been delighted to see them fulfilled. = 
“They'll keep our trunks, of course! 
Jack said presently. I had not thought — 
that. Then, it seemed the crowning stra! 
of degradation. ..Now, I can smile as Ir 
member it—it was such a trivial thing. — 
I started to scorch him with my r| 
proaches; but, as I looked at his hopeles| 
almost cringing attitude, there came thi 
curse which is reserved almost exclusive] 
for women, the inevitable, fatal wave 1 
pity, the protective instinct, which coi 
dones, and looks about desperately fc 
eXCuses. on | 
Before bedtime, my solitaire, along wit 
several: other trinkets in which I had take 
a sinful pride, were at. the pawn-shop, an 
we had enough to pay our bill, buy ticket” 
to a city some little distance away, and hay 
a few dollars left. I took charge of th} 
money! JI left notes for our friends, sayin! 
we had been suddenly called away, bu 
neglected to add where! I have often wor 
dered if they ever heard the truth. Fro1) 
that day to this I have never seen: one ¢ 
them. Mi) GEOR | 
When we reached our destination, we lel 
our things at the station till we found» 
room. It was a cheap little room, and w 
had to pay for it in advance. The landlad 
put a little oil stove in it, and, on this, | 
cooked our meals, such as they were. Thai 
wept over the sad fate of poor people wh’ 
had to eat, sleep, cook, and live entirely @| 
one room—in books, that is tosay! Ever! 
day, Jack went ostensibly to look for a posi| 
tion. At first, he tried insurance companies 
that last resort for failures. Then, h 
haunted real estate offices. One by one. 
everything we had was going to the pawn| 
shop. ei 
Then, one day, came a letter from hi’ 
sister (the one whose husband he had writ 
ten to for money), hauling him over thi 
coals for writing them for help: she aske¢| 
him by what possible right he ees | 
other people to pay his bills, after he hac 
thrown away all that money left to himi| 
Most of all, what right had he to marry any 
woman, when he himself had been kepi 
from starving, as well as from the gutter 
for years, by his family? He was to under 
stand that they were done with him! | 
If I had one illusion left, that letter dis- 
pelled it: I saw a great light, and I a 
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desperately to gather up the frayed edges of | 
life and figure on a new pattern. To 1 


| 
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¢ our wedding trip, we settled down to the easy, 
suxurious life I had dreamed of. My teaching days 
seemed a long past nightmare. 
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credit (or the credit of my sturdy, farmer 
ancestry), horror of any sort of obligation 
was ingrained in my composition. I could 
face starvation courageously, if it could 
be managed secretly, but I could not bear 
to owe the landlady, or anybody else. In 
this, Jack was my exact antithesis: so long 
as they did not bother him, he would have 
been happy to owe everybody for the bread 
he put in his mouth and the shelter he slept 
under. He had no patience with me for my 
old-fashioned scruples. ; 

One night we had half a loaf of bread and 
five cents’ worth of milk for supper. Jack 
hurriedly ate his small share and went to bed 
in disgust. I got his clothes ready for the 
next day’s scramble, and then overhauled 
my own wardrobe, which was in fine condi- 
tion,—what was left! For I had scarcely 
dressed, since I left the hotel. The next 
morning I meant to try my hand at the 
game of bread-winning. 

I was wise enough to know that my worst 
handicap would be the fact that I had a 
husband. (A married woman, who seeks 
employment, is either a joke, or an object of 
contemptuous pity—in addition to the 
many other thorns that line her way.) For 
the first time, came a sense of thankfulness 
that I had been fitted to make my living. 
The schools were opened long ago, but often 
there were cadetships, and, sometimes, sud- 
den vacancies. I knew it was almost an im- 
possibility for strangers to get into the 
public schools. But there was nothing to 
do but try. 

I selected one of my most becoming 
dresses and hats and went to see the super- 
intendent. He was comparatively young, 
for so responsible a position, very up-to- 
date, and very much impressed with his 
own importance. For the last, there was 
some justification, for he was a capable 
superintendent, who had worked his way up 
from the ranks without any pull. : 

Almost the first question he asked was 
whether I was married. I can still feel the 
hot flush that surged from my head to my 
heels, when I acknowledged I had a hus- 
band! Then I learned that there was a 
strict law against employing married women 
in the schools, an unwritten law, but all the 
more binding, because it was based only on 
the sentiment of the public. 

“Your husband ill?” he then asked me 
abruptly. 

‘“No—just—er—in hard luck, just now!” 
I lied. oo 
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-tiently. 


‘said, looking at me with new interesi 


a 


oa 
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“OQh—then why don’t you leave hi 
A man in hard luck, who is willing for hj 
wife to work, is—well, pretty certain not t 
have any other sort of luck. History is fy 
of such cases!”? He smiled grimly. 4 

“T thought he might—do better, som 
time,” I began lamely. ‘And there is th 
notoriety, you see, and having to explain t 
people. Besides, you know, the marriag 
service has something about—for better ¢ 
worse.”’ ; 

This time, his smile was a grin. ‘“‘Wh 
modify your real reason?” he asked imps 

“False pride has wrecked mor 
people than whiskey has.” : 
“Are. there no married women in th 
schools?” x 

‘A few, but their cases were exception: 
Now, I tell you frankly, we are always 0 


the lookout for teachers from X University 


A diploma from there is a powerful argi 
ment, and, as you know, of course, it @ 
empts.the holder from examination. ] 
fact,”’ he said, laughing, ‘‘we are almost beg 
ging them to come to us. But, you see, it: 
too late for this year, and then there is ft 
man. The only way to manage it would 
to let out some of the present incumbent 
and that would cause a fearful uprisin 
among the people—though it wouldn’t be 
bad thing for the schools, for many of thes 
teachers have outlived their usefulness, 
He said the last, almost to himself. But- 
sounded so heartless, I had to check @ 
indignant protest. For the first time, br 
by no means the last, I played politics: ~ 

‘‘T should be very sorry to be the causet 
—any of them being let out,’’ I said. : 

“Well, that’s to your credit, of course, 
he smiled cynically; ‘‘but your scruples at 
probably not necessary, for we have a ver 
stubborn Board. For one reason, we hav 
a Normal, you know, and our ranks are sur 
posed to be recruited from there.” y 

“But that is a narrowing, stultifyin 
policy, if held to entirely,” I replied hastily 
Some far-off echo of dear old Prof. Eckert 
pedagogy lectures must have put the woré 
in my mouth! 

“The gospel I preach sometimes,” h 
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“But I am afraid,” he added drily, “% 
would not do for you to expound:it to 
lavishly—it might savor of self-interest.” 

“Of course. Still, I am going to put i 
ay application for a cadetship, if nothin 
else.”’. a 

“But your diploma entitles you to a firs 
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rade certificate,” he said thoughtfully; 
The cadets are usually lucky if they get a 
rird grade.” : 
“Well, neither the diploma nor the certifi- 
ate can be discounted at the bank,’ I 
eplied rather bitterly, ‘cand, unfortunately, 
som rent and bread and butter have to be 
aid for in hard cash.”’ 
Before I left, I had exacted a half-promise 
‘om him to support my cause, if there was 
vacancy, even in the cadet’s rank. For- 
anately for my sanity, nothing has ever 
een tragic enough to eradicate my sense of 
umor even temporarily, and I laughed to 
iyself as I tried to picture what the result 
rould be if the state board did require an 
xamination from me! Third grade! I 
ouldn’t have got tenth if there had been 
ucha thing! I had never had any illusions 
s to my scholarship. 
/On my way home, I stopped at a pawn- 
hop and, in exchange for another one of my 
redding presents, got some substantial 
vod, the first I had had that day. I cooked 
_ over the oil-stove and sang as I worked. 
Vhat does youth care for a few hardships, 
roken idols? There is always tomorrow; 
nd there is so much material for idols 
ying around loose. 


Jack came home tired, disgruntled, 
tarved, penniless; but, as usual, as he ate, 
ds spirits rose, and he mapped out more 
Aicawber plans for the near future. His 
mbarrassments were always very tempo- 
ary: if he only had a little capital; if some- 
iody would just give him a little boost! 
vhat was all he asked. A little capital!— 
yhen he had just thrown a small fortune to 
he winds! But I scarcely heard him, for I 
ad shaken off the shackles and hope was 
inging her siren songs again. The creature 
cross the little pine table, lent us from the 
andlady’s kitchen, meant nothing except 
, thing to be looked after for humanity’s 
ake. Yes, it had come to that: I should 
iave done as much for a homeless cat or 


log ! 





The Man I Had Married 

| That same afternoon, to the almost utter 
ollapse of our good landlady, a lady came 
nut to see us, in a very splendid carriage. 
ack turned red when he saw her, and when 
he came in, he introduced her as an old 
riend of the family, adding to her, “I never 
Ireamed you were living here.” | 


oY 


She hurriedly explained that she had come 
at his mother’s request, to see how we were 
getting along. She understood -Jack had no 
position. She had spoken to her husband in 
his behalf: ‘‘ He says he can give you a place 
as night operator in a day or two,” she went 
on. ‘It does not pay much, but it is better 
than nothing.”’ 

I looked at Jack, saying curiously, “TI 
didn’t know you were a telegraph operator.” 

“Oh, I used to be an operator at he 
he answered, rather ungraciously. 

I thanked her, but Jack kept silence. She 
hardly made any effort to conceal her con- 
tempt for him, and addressed most of her 
remarks tome. When she was ready to go, 
she asked me to drive a little way with her, 
bidding him a curt good-bye. 

We had scarcely got started before she 
turned and looked at me in a way that made 
me change color: “‘ Now tell me, what in the 
name of everything outrageous made you 
marry Jack M ?”? she asked, without 
any preliminaries. 

I wasn’t sufficiently foolish to get indig- 
nant: ‘‘Oh, for the same reason that hun- 
dreds of other girls marry,’ I said lifelessty. 
“He was very different then, you know; 
had money and spent it freely, dressed well, 








_and he was an attractive man—ain the setting 


I met him in. I really captured the prize 
a dozen other girls were angling for.” 

She nodded understandingly: ‘I know— 
it was always that way; his knack of making 
friends and using them is all that has kept 
him out of the poor-house all these years. 
He ruined his mother, long ago, and now the 
rest of his people have had to repudiate him. 
Where on earth was your guardian angel, 
child, to let you do such a thing?” 

‘Where was the fool-killer, you mean?”’ 

“You will end by taking care of him en- 
tirely,” she flung out, “paying his bills and 
everything else, or leaving him—and the 
sooner you do the last the better for you. 
He’ll wear you to a frazzle, as he has the 
rest!” 

©-Perbaps:” 

“T am going to get him that position, but 
he won’t keep it—after the first pay-day.”’ 
She looked at me speculatively. “He'll 
lose it someway, probably by the whiskey 
route, though he’ll have a plausible excuse.” 

“He doesn’t seem to drink—” 

“Well, he has been a sot a good many 
years. That was the beginning of his down- 
fall. Just before he got this. money, his 
people clubbed together and sent him to one 
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of the liquor cures to give him a last 
chance. But I have no doubt it will be a 
question of time only before he goes back 
to it. He’s just simply no good. And to 
think of his natural ability! Why, he used 
to be on the staff of a newspaper, and was 
one of the most promising young fellows in 
the profession! He has talent, or did have; 
but it has gone the way all decent things go, 
when a man takes to wine and women!” . 

I tried to keep the hopelessness out of my 
face and voice. ‘“‘You are very good to 
warn me as you have,” I said. “And no 
doubt. you are right. Whoever said mar- 
riage was a lottery was wrong, because, 
when we draw a blank in marriage, we can’t 
throw it into the waste basket.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take me many minutes to 
throw THIS one in the waste basket, I tell 
you,” she retorted, “‘and his own people 
would tell you the same. The sooner a 
thing like that is done the better!” 

‘““But—what would he do? What would 
become of him?” There it was, at last! 
I felt responsible for his welfare. The 
woman gave a queer smile and shook her 
head slowly and hopelessly: 

‘““Reserve your sympathy and efforts for a 
better cause, my dear!” 

I felt a vague sense of shame, as-if I my- 
self were guilty of something dishonorable. 
For the first time in my self-satisfied life, I 
felt a poor creature indeed, because I could 
not assure her then and there, that I would 
leave him at once. When she left, she 
begged me to call on her, if I was ever in 
need of help in any way. She even insisted 
that I should come to see her. But I had no 
intention of doing so. Nor have I ever seen 
her since. I should have gone many miles 
out of my way toavoidit. And yet she was 
charming, broad, and kind-hearted, one 
' whom, under pleasanter auspices, I should 
have been glad to cultivate. 

. Within two days, Jack was appointed 
assistant dispatcher on the railroad. 

He served two weeks—till his first pay- 
day, and the night of that day, did not get 
home till two o’clock in the morning. I 
knew little of drunkenness, as I have said, 
but I recognized the smell of liquor, and 
besides, he could scarcely walk. It had 
come! The next morning, he got up late 
with a raging headache, but went to work. 
I said very little. Twice within a few days, 
the same thing occurred, and then he 
stayed at home two or three days, hope- 
lessly intoxicated. Over that period, the 
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mantle of silence shall be drawn, except f 


‘the statement that I actually went to # 


railroad office and told them he was sie 
How many women there are that will ] 
able to fill in most of the gaps! In anoth 
week, he was discharged. 

Two days after his dismissal, I was a 
pointed cadet by the Board of Educatio 
An account of my interviews with the inc 
vidual members of it, my appearance befo 
them collectively, and the service render 
by the superintendent, would be very inte 
esting reading, and, some day, for more thi 
one reason, I shall write it. 

In a few days, I was sent for to fill a sis 
teacher’s place; it was three weeks befo 
she recovered, and I was busy all of th 
time. Then there was a nerve-rackil 
period of idleness. But we never actual 
suffered, for, strange to say, I had made 
favorable impression, and was soon sent f 
to take another teacher’s place, this time 
the high school, which was quite an honor, 
well as more pay. At night, I cooked a1 
cleaned our rooms—for we had-been cor 
pelled to take another, as, sometimes, tl 
teachers and pupils came to see me. Ye 
I say we, for Jack was still there, as usu 
trying to find work. He was sober, — 
course, for he had no money, and he w, 
afraid to pawn anything to buy whiskey. 

That I was able to fill, at least creditabl 
every place that I was assigned to, I ¢ 
attribute only to a beneficent Providence 
or to sheer luck. In my harassed cone 
tion of mind, it is remarkable that I did n 
utterly collapse, besides I still cordial 
hated teaching. I always laugh when I he 
people say one must love his work to su 
ceedinit. I have known many examples: 
the contrary besides my own. 4 

I studied all I could, attended the teac 
ers’ meetings, took the best journals of ed 
cation, and spent all the time I was not ; 
work in the class-rooms of the best teacher 
By another dispensation of Providence 
am prone to believe), I had the knack | 
making friends without much effort.. Bi 
I kept everybody at a distance. The 
should know of my home life only fro 
rumor! | 

Finally, I gave Jack one month’s notic 
He was to have that time in which to bra 
up and get a position, or get out and padd 
his own canoe. All that month, I he 
classes, most of them in the high school, an 
at the end, I bought him a ticket to a distai 
city and gave him ten dollars in mone 
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[ told him not to come back to me till he 
“made good.”’ | 

- In a week he was back, a perfect picture 
yf a wreck, white, gaunt, trembling like a 
af. His blood-shot eyes would have told 
he story if there had been nothing else. 
de said he had not eaten in three days, and 
t was easy to believe. I cooked him a good 
supper, and made him comfortable and 
welcome. The next morning he confessed 
‘hat he got off the train long before it 
‘eached his destination, sold his ticket, 
spent it and the ten for liquor and had been 
ntoxicated ever since, finally ‘“‘beating”’ his 
way back on the cars. He was weak, sick, 
und utterly hopeless. 

_ Then I changed my plans. 


I Become the Man of the Family 


I told him he should have one more 
shance; he should keep the house; he 
should be the woman and I the man. Iwas 
0 have no domestic cares at all, I decreed. 
{nd I kept my word. In a week or so, he 
aad become a very efficient housekeeper. 
. gave him not a cent to spend, but had 
»verything charged. I notified the proprie- 
‘ors, of all the places I thought he would be 
ikely to get liquor, that I would pay for 
1othing that was charged to him. I actu- 
uly had to tell our grocer the same thing. 
\s long as he had no money to buy whiskey, 
| felt, in a measure, secure. 

_ Only a woman—or a girl, for I was noth- 
ng more then—with as much pride as I had, 
can appreciate what it was to me, not only 
0 advertise my husband as a degenerate to 
the tradespeople, but to live in the constant 
consciousness of our position, the estab- 
ished order of things so reversed that—for 
such things cannot be kept secret—we were 
loubtless the joke of the neighborhood. 
But I clenched my teeth and stiffened my 
reck, and worked like a fiend. This last 
vas a blessed panacea. 

_ Let one, who is tempted to scoff or smile 
Hecontemnt, suggest an alternative, any, 
chat is, consistent with humanity, to say 
iothing of Christianity! He would actu- 
uly have suffered, perhaps starved! Surely 
ae would have wallowed in the gutter, for 
ais will was so weakened, and his nerves 
30 wrecked by alcohol, that nobody would 
dave given him employment, even if he had 
remained sober. 
clothes, and attended to every little detail 
bout the house. This gave me time for 







Finally, he mended our 


study and attending special classes and 
teachers’ meetings. 

When I got at home at night, there was a 
nice supper, clean, cheery rooms and—laugh 
in ridicule who dare—a welcoming smile; he 
even remembered my dressing gown and 
easy shoes! No man will laugh, nor any 
weary-faced working woman! And.-it must 
be borne in mind that all thought of senti- 
ment was past. I grew to think of him asa 
weak, helpless brother. His pompous self- 
satisfied manner had gone, his eyes followed 
me about the house like an affectionate 
animal’s. This was the first hopeful 
symptom. Was he beginning to under- 
stand, I found myself asking myself fre- 
quently. 

The following term I was elected to a 
regular place in the schools, and a very de- 
sirable one, with a salary larger than I had 
dared to hope for for years. We took a 
small cottage, and Jack continued to keep 
the house. Of course our regular hours, his 
forced abstemiousness, our wholesome, com- 
monplace way of living all had their effect 
on him. By degrees the man he had been 
intended for in the beginning began to crop 
out in various ways. 


Jack Gives Me Hope 


One day he related so well an incident 
he saw on the street, that I told him he 
ought to “write it up,” since there was 
material in it for a “‘dandy” story. (I had 
suddenly remembered what the old friend, 
who came to see us, had said about his 
natural ability.and success as a newspaper 
man years before.) 

The next-night, he showed me the story, 
a splendid one, as I saw at once. We went 
over it together, both offering suggestions as 
to changes. Next day I mailed it to a mag- 
azine, and it was accepted. (No, this is 
really the truth: I still have the letter of 
acceptance in a pigeon-hole of my desk!) 
It was to be paid for upon publication, the 
price named, twenty-five dollars for a little 
less than three thousand words! We were 
like two children in our delight. Then, I 
had a fit of the horrors: when the check 
came, it would be in his name—and there 
would be the same old result: he would 
drink again. But I fought this dread off, 
refusing to cross the bridge till I got to it. 
I encouraged him to write all the time: I 
bought a typewriter “‘on time,” and he put 
in every moment he could spare from his 
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housekeeping. Of course, not all the stories 
were as readily snatched up as that first one; 
in fact many of them came back ~several 
times. But we studied them together and 
criticized and revised, until most of them 
were accepted in the end. As the checks 
came, he endorsed them over to me without 
a word, a sure proof that he realized his 
weakness and distrusted. himself, and 
that he was trying to fight a little on his 
own account. The first time he did this, 
I told my exulting soul he was worth 
saving. 

For a long time after his stories began to 
be accepted, he handled not one cent of 
money. I even ordered his tobacco and in- 
sisted upon his smoking a pipe. 

Finally, I, tgo, contracted the writing 
fever, and we collaborated on some stories, 
but the sparks and flashes of genius were all 
his. We bought a kodak and wrote special 
articles for papers and magazines, enclosing 
pictures. ‘These always went like hot cakes, 
for, at that time, good kodak photos were 
rare. 

As soon as we were making enough from 
our writing to live on, I gave up teaching. 
I had never learned to like it, though the 
position I resigned was very close to the top 
round of the ladder,-with a principalship 
promised in the near future. 

And since there were too many mem- 


ories where we were, and, no matter how © 


briliant a career Jack had had, it would 
never have been forgotten that he used 
to make the beds and darn the stockings 
—and was a reformed sot, with a ques- 
tion mark after the reformed, we moved to 
another town. 

We soon bought a tiny cottage in the 
suburbs, paying for it in installments. We 
lived modestly, but we gradually were be- 
coming known to the makers of papers and 
magazines and their readers as well. “We” 
is written in small letters (or at least my 
part of it) and an humble spirit, for whatever 
it is in the stories that makes them sell 
belongs to him. 

We still live in the cottage, but it is more 
comfortable now, for we have gradually 
added all the modern “‘kinks,”’ as Jack calls 
them. Nearly all the time our garden, his 
hobby, is a mad riot of color. I see him out 
there now, working at his scarlet verbena 
bed, while Nebuchadnezzar, the Irish terrier, 
romps wildly around, worrying and killing 
all the scraps of paper and other trash’ 
available. 


How I Dealt With Jack t 


The Reward of It All 


4 
Jack’s hair is getting very gray, but his 
eyes are clear and his hand _ perfectly 
steady; nearly always he is bubbling ove 
with enthusiasm. Why is it that a mar 
never grows up? I have been grown up s¢ 
many years—though, as time is counted, ] 
am still considerably on the sunny side o} 
forty. In the sense of real living, I am <¢ 
scarred veteran! . 
The question naturally arises, ‘Has he 
never fallen from grace?” Yes, more thar 
once, but always, between times, the inter 
vals have been longer, and the “‘fall’’ les 
prolonged and less generally disastrous. If 
has now been four years since he touchec 
liquor, and he has had ample opportunities 
He says he has no craving for it at all. But 
—he may die in the gutter yet! ; 
His people long ago remembered his exist. 
ence; even hisrich brother-in-law has writter 
us asking us to go to see them. Jack reads 
their letters without enthusiasm and I with 
considerable amusement. = 
We pass our days in calm content anc 
congenial occupation. We are writing @ 
book, the “great book,” of course. There is 
no childish prattle in our home, which is just 
as well, as I am a great believer in heredity, 
especially in the matter of original sin, 
We hand down to our children only the bac 
that is in us—the good dies. 5 
Always, there is something to be helpec 
and cared for and comforted, either a chil¢ 
or dumb beast; sometimes, men and women. 
It seems that all of them have learned to come 
tous. I hope they will never find us wanting. 
I can even smile at the remembrance of 
that “great part” I once felt that I was 
destined to play. If only we could lear 
early in the game, that our parts are chos 
for us, and that the only thing that matte 
is the way weplay them! I feel certain Isave 
a soul, certainly a body; the world is richer 
by some really good and helpful literature; 
yes, it is literature—what Jack writes! ; 
And now I turn from the contemplation 
of him and “Nebs” and view myself in th 
mirror across the room: the reflection is not 
pleasing: I am not very pretty; I would 
simply have no chance in the spot-lights 
now. My dreams are things of the long ago. 
But then, so are my vanity and arrogance 
and selfishness, most of it. So again it is 
just as well. ca 
“Was it worth while,” do you ask? Yes 
oh, yes—if there is anything worth while, 
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FE W DAYS later, Lady Tatham 
A received a letter, which she opened 

with some agitation. It was from 
Lydia in London. 


Dear Lapy TaTHam: 

I have waited some weeks before writing to you, 
partly because, as Susy I hear has told you, I have 
been busy nursing my mother’s sister, but still 
more because my heart failed me—again and again. 
_ And yet I feel I ought to write, partly in justice 
to myself, partly to ask you to forgive the pain I 
fear I may have caused you. I know, for he has 
told me, that Lord Tatham never concealed from 
you all that has passed between us; and so I feel 
sure that you know what happened about a month 
ago, when we, agreed that it would be wiser not to 
meet again for the present. 

I don’t exactly want to defend myself. It still 
‘seems to me true that in the future men and women 
will find it much more possible to be comrades and 
friends without any thought of falling in love and 
marrying, than they do now; and that it will be a 
good thing for both. And if it is true, are not some 
of us justified in making experiments now? Lord 
Tatham, I know, will have told you I was quite 
frank from the beginning. I did not wish to marry; 
but I meant to be a very true friend. And I wanted 
to be allowed to love you both, as one loves one’s 
friends, and to share your life a little. And the 
thing I most wished was that Lord Tatham should 
marry—someone quite different from myself. 
| So we agreed that we would write, and share 
leach other’s feelings and thoughts as far as we 
could. And I hoped that any other idea with 
regard to me would soon pass out of Lord Tatham’s 
mind. I did—most sincerely; and I think he 
believes that I did. How good and dear he always 
‘was to me, how much I have learned from him. 
‘And yet I am afraid it was all very blind, and ill 
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considered—perhaps very selfish—on my part. I 
did not understand what harm I might do—though 
I hope with all my heart, and believe, that I have 
not done anything irreparable. It is very hard for 
me to regret it, because all my life I shall be the 
richer and the wiser for having known so good a 
man; and your son’s character has sweetened and 
ennobled whole sides of life for me forever. 

But if, in return, I have given him pain—and 
you, who love him! I was always afraid of you, 
but I would have done anything in the world to 
serve you. .Will you let me have a little word, just 
to tell me that you forgive and understand. I ask 


_it with a very sore heart—full, full of gratitude to 


him and to you for all your goodness. 


Victoria was oddly affected by this 
letter. It both touched and angered her. 
She was touched by what it said, deeply 
touched; and angered by what it omitted. 
And yet how could the writer have said 
anything more—or anything else! Victoria 
admitted that her thoughts had run far 
beyond what she knew, in any true sense, 
or had any right to conjecture. Neverthe- 
less-the fact in her belief remained a fact, 


that, but for Faversham and some disas- 


trous influence he had gained over her 
almost at once, Harry would have had his 
chance with Lydia Penfold. As it was 
she had been allowing Harry to offer her 
his most intimate thoughts and feelings, 
while she was actually falling in love with 
his inferior. This was what enraged Vic- 
toria. Whatever Cyril Boden might say, 
it seemed, to her maternal jealousy, some- 


For those who have not read preceding chapters 


Edmund Ricitase! the hated owner of Threlfall Tower, whose sole interest is the collecting of 


costly antiques, appoints as agent to his vast estates Claude Faversham, a young stranger, 


who has just inherited certain rare gems that Melrose covets. 
Lord Tatham, owner of Duddon Castle, strives to 


artist, advises Faversham to accept the post. 


Lydia Penfold, an attractive young 


win Lydia, but she decides to demonstrate her theory that a man and woman may be “just friends.”’ 
Faversham’ s inability to better the horrible conditions of Melrose’s tenants, and the rumor that Mel- 


rose has made him his heir, arouse hostility in the neighborhood. 


Melrose’s long-renounced wife and 


daughter appear at Duddon Castle seeking aid. Faversham, torn by the stress of circumstances, 


begs Lydia to keep faith in him. 


who definitely rejects him. Victoria begs Melrose to recognize his wife and daughter. 
pronouncing Faversham his adopted son and heir. 
She persuades her mother to remain. 


but Felicia determines to see her father. 


Jealous of Faversham, Lord Tatham again offers himself to Lydia, 


He refuses, 
Mrs. Melrose, terrified, wishes to leave at once, 
Victoria consults, 


Cyril Boden, who advises confidence in Lydia and poy cushy 
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Drawn by Lucius W. Hitchcock 
He stooped over he 
44 


-, She heard his voice, hoarse and broken in her ears, “‘ Lydia—I lov 
I believe—I be 








3¢ you—with all my heart!—and all my strength! Don’t let us make believe with each other! 
vyou love me!” 
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thing equivalent to the betrayal of a sacred 
confidence. 

Yet clearly she could not say so to 
Lydia Penfold, nor could Lydia confess it! 
She wrote as follows: 


My DEAR Miss PENFOLD: 

It was very kind of you to write to me. I am 
sure you meant no harm, and I do not pretend to 
judge another person’s conduct by what I might 
myself have thought: wisest or best. But I think 
we all have to learn that the deepest feelings in 
life are very sensitive and very incalculable things; 
and that the old traditions and conventions respect- 
ing them have probably much more to say for them- 
selves than we like to admit—especially in our 
youth. Men and women in middle life may have 
true and intimate friendships without any thought 
of marriage. I doubt whether this is possible for 
young people, though I know it is the fashion 
nowadays to behave as though it were. And 
especially it is difficult—or impossible—where there 
has been any thought of love on either side. For 
love is the great, unmanageable, explosive thing, 
which can not be tamed down, at a word, into 
friendship—not in youth at any rate. The attempt 
to treat it as a negligible quantity can only bring 
suffering and misunderstanding. 

But I must not preach to you like this. IT am 
sure you know, now, that what I say has truth in it. 
Thank you again for the feeling that dictated your 
letter. Harry is very well and very busy. We 
hope to go to London before long, but this most 
difficult and unhappy affair of Mrs. Melrose and 
her daughter detains us. Whether we shall obtain 
justice for them in the end, I do not know. At 
present the adverse influences are very strong, and 
the indignation of all decent people seems to make 
no difference. Mr. Faversham’s position is indeed 
difficult to understand. 

Please remember me kindly to your mother and 
sister. Next year I hope we shall be able to meet 
as usual. But for the present, as you and Harry 
have agreed, it is better not. 


Victoria was extremely dissatisfied with 
this letter when she had done it. But she 
knew very well that Harry would have 
resented a single harsh ‘word from her 
toward the misguided Lydia; and she did 
not know how better to convey the warning 
that burned on her lips with regard to 
Faversham. 

Lydia received Victoria’s letter on the 
day of her return to the cottage. Her 
mother remained in London. : 

Susy welcomed her sister affectionately, 
but with the sidelong looks of the observer. 
Ever since the evening of Lady Tatham’s 
visit, when Lydia had come back with 
white face and red eyes from her walk with 
Harry Tatham, and when the following 
night had been broken for Susy by the 
sound of her sister’s weeping in the room 
next to her, it had been recognized by the 
family that the Tatham affair had ended 
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in disaster, and that Duddon was _ henee 
forth closed to them. Lydia told he 
mother enough to plunge that poor lad 
into even greater wonder than before at th 
hopeless divergence of young people toda: 
from the ways and customs of their grand 
mothers; and then begged piteously tha 
nothing more might be said to her. Mrs 
Penfold cried and kissed her; and for mam 
days tears fell on the maternal knittin; 
needles as the fading vision of Lydia in ; 
coronet, curtsying to her sovereign, floate 
mockingly through the maternal mind 
To Susy, Lydia was a little more explicit 
but she showed herself so sunk in grief an 
self-abasement that Susy had not the hear 
for either probing or sarcasm. It was no 
a broken heart, but a sore conscience—% 
warm natural penitence, that she beheld 
Lydia was not yet “splendid” and Susy 
could not make anything tragic out of her 

Not on what appeared. And not evel 
Susy’s impatience could penetrate be 
yond the appearance. She longed to say 
“Enough of the Tatham affair: Now le 
us come to business. How do you stane 
with Claude Faversham?’ A number 6 
small indications pointed her subtly, irre 
sistibly in that direction. But the strength 
of Lydia’s personality stood guard over hei 
secret—if she had one. 4 

All Susy could do was to give Lydia the 
gossip of the neighborhood, which she did— 
copiously; including the “cutting” of Faver 
sham at the county club by Colonel Bartor 
and others. Lydia said nothing. ~ 

In the course of the evening, however, é 
letter arrived for Lydia brought by messen 
ger from Threlfall Tower. Lydia was alom 
in the sitting room; Susy was sitting up 
stairs. The letter ran: 7 . 





& 


I hear you have returned today. May I col 
and see you tomorrow afternoon—late? 4 


sa 


ines) 


To which Lydia replied in her firmest 
handwriting: f 
: 


Come by all means. I shall be here betweer 
five and six tomorrow. 






After which she went about with heat 
erect and shining eyes, like one who ha: 
secretly received and accepted a challenge. 
She was going to sift this matter for herself 
Since a hurried note reporting the late 
news of the Mainstairs victims, which had 
reached her from Faversham on the: morn- 


ing of her departure for London, she hac 
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eard nothing from him; and during her 
eeks of nursing in a darkened room, she 
ad sounded the dim and perilous ways of 
er own heart as best she could. 

She spent the following day in sketching 
ie Helvellyn range, still radiant under its 
rst snowcap. She sat warmly sheltered 
a a southern side of a wall, within sound of 
ye same stream beside which she and 
aversham had met for the first time in 
1e spring, amid the splendid light and 
ylor of the May sunset. 

And now it would soon be winter. The 
l-sides were red with withered fern; their 
yund or craggy tops showed white against 
steely sky; down the withered copses by 
ae stream, the north wind swept; a golden 
ak showered its dead leaf upon her. Gray 
‘alls, purple fells, the brown and silver of 
ae stream, all the mountain detail that 
ae loved—she drew it passionately into 
er soul.. Nature and art—why had she 
een so faithless to them—she “the earth’s 
nwearied lover?’”? She was. miserably, 
‘onically conscious of her weakness; of the 
ap between her spring and her autumn. 
| She told Susy quietly of her expected 
jsitor. Susy raised her. eyebrows. “I 
aall give him tea,” she said, “‘just to save 
ae proprieties with Sarah.” Sarah was the 
ouse-parlormaid. “‘But then, you won’t 
eed to give me hints.”’ 


: Lydia’s Enlightenment 


Susy had departed. Lydia and Faver- 
ham sat opposite each other in the little 
rawing room. Lydia’s first impression 
n seeing him had been one of dismay. He 
poked much older; and a certain remote- 
ess, a cold and nervous manner, seemed 
o have taken the place of the responsive 
ase she remembered. It began to cost 
er an effort to remember the emotion of 
heir last meeting in the Mainstairs road. 
» But when they were alone together, he 
Tew a long breath and leaning forward 
iver the table before them, his face propped 
n his hand, he looked at her earnestly. 
_“T wonder what you have been hearing 
‘bout me?” 

Lydia made a brave effort and told him. 
she repeated to him the gist of what Susan 
iad reported the night before; putting it 
ightly—apologetically—as though state- 
nents so extravagant had only to be made 
0 be disproved. His mind meanwhile was 
livided. between strained attention, and 


irrepressible delight in the spectacle of 
Lydia enthroned in her mother’s chair, 
the pale golden hair rippling back from the 
broad forehead, the clear eyes beneath the 
thin dark arch of the brows so delicately 
traced on the white skin, all the play of 
gesture and expression that made up her 
beauty. Existence for him during these 
weeks of her absence had largely meant 
expectation of this moment. He had dis- 
counted all that she would probably say 
to him; his replies were ready. 

And she no sooner paused than he began 
an eager and considered defense of him- 
self. A defense which, as he explained, 
he had intended to make weeks before. 
He had called the very day after their 
hurried departure for London; and, having 
missed them, had then decided to wait 
til=ithey* contd. talks face’ tomdaces * “Le 
papier est béte! I had too much to say!” 

Well, when he had said it, to what did it 
amount? He claimed the right to tell the 
whole story; and began therefore by tracing 
the steps by which he had become neces- 
sary to Melrose; by describing his astonish- 
ment when the offer of the agency was made 
to him; and the sudden rush of plans and 
hopes for the future. Then, by a swift and 
effective digression he sketched the char- 
acter of Melrose, as he had come to know it; 
the ferocity of the old man’s will; his mad 
obstinacy in which there was always a touch 
of fantastic imagination; and those alterna- 
tions of solitude and excitement, with the 
inevitable accompanying defiance of all 
laws of health, physical and moral, which for 
years had made up his life. 

“‘Let us remember that he is undoubtedly 
a sick man. He will tell me nothing of 
what his doctors say to him. But I put 
two and two together. I don’t believe he 
can possibly live long. A year or two at 
most; perhaps much less. When I ac- 
cepted the agency, I confess I thought his 
physical weakness would oblige him to put 
the whole management of the estate into 
my hands. It has not been so. The mind, 
the will are iron, whatever the physical 
weakness may be. He conceives himself as 
a rock in the Socialist torrent, bound to 
oppose reforms and concessions and inno- 
vations just because they are asked of him 
by a revolutionary society. He reckons that 
his life will last out his resistance— his suc- 
cessful resistance—and that he will go down 
with the flag flying. So that he takes an 
insane pleasure in disappointing and thwart- 
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ing the public opinion about him. For it 
is insane—remember that! ‘The moral 
state—the moral judgments are all ab- 
normal; the will and the brain are, so far 
as his main pursuits are concerned, still 
superb.” | 

He paused. Her gaze, half-shrinking, 
was fixed on the face so near to her; on the 
profound and resolute changes that had 
passed over the features which, when she 
first saw them, had still the flexibility of 
youth. The very curls and black hair, lying 
piled over the forehead in which there were 
already two distinct transverse lines, seemed 
to have grown harsher and stronger; and 


surely she detected in them some threads 


of gray. 2 
“This, of course, is what I discovered as 
soon as I had taken the agency. I did not 
know my man when I accepted. I began to 
know him as soon as we really came to busi- 
ness. I found him opposed to all reform— 
incapable even of decent humanity. Very 
well! Was I to throw up?” 
His eyes pierced into hers. 
only murmur, “Goon 7 
“Suppose I had thrown up! What would 
have happened? 
sunk, more and more lamentably, into the 
power of a certain low attorney who had 
been Melrose’s instrument in all his worse 
doings for years—and of a pair of corrupt 
clerks in the local office. Who would have 
gained? Not a soul. 
much would have been lost. Heaven knows 
I have been able to do little enough. But 
I have done something! I have done some- 
thing! That is what people forget.” 
He looked at her passionately, a distress 
rising in his eyes, which he could not hide. 
Was it her silence—the absence of any cheer- 
ing, approving sound from her? 
She lifted her hand, and let it drop. 
‘“Mainstairs!”” she said. It was just 
breathed—a cry of pain. 
“Yes—Mainstairs! I know—let us tackle 
Mainstairs. Mainstairs is a horror—a trag- 
edy. If 1 had been allowed, I should have 
set the whole thing right a couple of months 
ago. I should have rehoused some of the 
people, closed some of the cottages, repaired 
others. Mr. Melrose stopped everything. 
There again—-what good could I do by 
throwing up? I had plenty of humdrum 
work elsewhere that was not being interfered 
with—work that will tell in the long run. 
I left Mainstairs to Melrose; the responsi- 
bility was his, not mine. I went on with 


Lydia could 
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The estate would have. 


On the contrary, ~ 
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what I was doing. He and the police 
thank heaven!—cleared the place.” 

‘“‘And in the clearing, Mr. Melrose, the 
say, never lifted a finger to help—did n 
even give money!”’ said Lydia in the san 
low, restrained voice; as she looked awa 
from her guest into the fire. ‘‘And—all 4 
dead—that might have been saved!” 

His frowning distress was evident: 

“Do I not feel it as much as anyone?” } 
said, with emotion. ‘I was helpless!” 

There was silence. Then Lydia turne 
sharply toward him: “Mr. Faversham! 
it true that Mr. Melrose has made you h 
heir? 

He grew rather white. ‘“‘ Yes—it is true. 

‘And he has refused to make any proy 
sion for his wife and daughter?” 

“He has. And more than that”— 
looked at her with a defiant candor—‘“t 
has tried to bind me in his will to do nothin 
for them?”’ 

‘And you have allowed it?”’ | 

“T shall soon get round that,” he sai 
scornfully. “There are a thousand way 
Such restrictions are not worth the pape 
they are written on.” . | F 

““And: meanwhile they are living on cha 
ity? And Mr. Melrose, as you say, ma 
last some-years. I saw Mrs. Melrose pas 
this morning in a carriage. She looked lik 
a dying woman.” | Z 

‘‘T have done my best,” he said, doggedh 
“TI have argued and entreated. To n 
avail!”’ . 

“But you are taking the money—” th 
quiet intensity of the tone affected hit 
strangely—‘‘the money that should } 
theirs; the money that has been wrun 
partly, from this wretched estate. You at 
accepting gifts and benefits from a man yo 
must loathe and despise!”’ F 

She was trembling all over. Her eye 
avoided his as she sat downcast, her hea 
bent under the weight of her own words. 

There was silence. But a silence tha 
spoke. For what was in truth the meanin 
of this interview—of his pleading and he 
agonized, reluctant judgment? 7 

No ordinary acquaintance—no ordinar 
friendship could have brought it about 
Things unspoken—feelings sprung from th 
flying seeds of love falling invisible on yield 
ing soil and growing up a man knowet 
not how—at once troubled and unite 
them. The fear of separation had growr 
step by step, with the sense of attractioi 
and of yearning. It was because a7 
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‘earts reached out to each other that they 
‘readed so to find some impassable gulf be- 
ween them. 

' He mastered himself with difficulty. 

“That is one way of putting it. Now let 
oe put it my way. I am a man who has 
iad few chances in life; and, I admit it 
ully, great, unsatisfied ambitions. I may 
ie the mere ne’er-do-well that Tatham and 
iis mother evidently think me. But I am 
aclined to believe in myself. Most men are. 

feel that I have never had my opportunity. 
Vhat is this wealth that is offered me but 
‘n opportunity? There never was so much 
o be done with wealth, so much sheer living 
o be got out of it, as there is today. Luxury 
nd self-indulgence are the mere abuse of 
vealth. Wealth means everything nowa- 
lays that a man is most justified in desiring 
‘supposing he has the brains to use it. 
(hat at any rate is my belief. It always 
1as been my belief. Trust me! That is all 
"ask of my friends. Give me time. If 
Melrose were to die soon—immediately— 
‘should be able all the quicker to put every- 
hing to rights. But if his death is delayed 
. year or two—my life indeed will be a dog’s 
ife,” he spoke with sudden emotion, “but 
the people on the estate will not be the worse 
but the better for my being there; and in 
the end the power will come to me and I shall 
ise it. So long as Melrose lives, his wife 
ind daughter can get nothing out of him, 
whether I am there or not. His obstinacy 
s immovable, as Lady Tatham has found, 
ind when he dies their interests will be safe 
with me.” 
| Lydia had grown very pale. The man 
before her seemed to be Faversham, yet 
not Faversham. Some other personality, 
sompounded of all those ugly, sophistic 
chings that lurk in every human character, 
seemed to be wrestling with, obscuring the 
eal man. 

‘And the years till this stage comes to an 
page she asked him. ‘‘ When, every 
day, you have to do what you feel to be 
wrong? To obey, to be at the beck and 
call of such a man as Mr. Melrose?—hate- 
ful—cruel—tyrannical— When, you must 
silence all that is generous and noble—” 
_ Her voice failed her. 

_ Faversham’s lips tightened. They re- 
mained looking at each other. Then Fa- 
versham rose suddenly. He stooped over 
her. She heard his voice, hoarse and broken 
in her ears, ‘‘Lydia—I love you! I love you 
—with all my heart!—and all my strength! 
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Don’t, for God’s sake, let us make believe 
Wanner eae other! And——l believe he 
added, after a moment, in a lower tone—“‘I 
believe —that you love me!”’ 

His attitude, his manner were masterful 
—violent. She trembled under it. He 
tried to take her hand. 

“Speak to me!” he said, peremptorily. 
“Oh, my darling—speak to me! I only 
ask you to trust to me—to be guided by me.” 

She withdrew her hand. He could see 
her heart fluttering under the soft curves 
of the breast. 

eivcan tll Gan bias 

The words were said with anguish. 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Because I won’t do what you wish? 
What is it you wish?” 

He was very white. 
the deciding moment. 

She looked up, recovering self-control, 
her heart rushing to her lips. 

“Give it up!” she said, stretching out her 
hands to him, her head thrown back, all 
her. delicate beauty one prayer. “Don’t 
touch this money! It is stained—it is cor- 
rupt. You lose your honor in taking it, 
and honor—is life. What does money 
matter? The great things that make one 
happy have nothing to do with money. 
They can be had for so little! And if one 
loses ‘them—honor and _ self-respect and 
a clear conscience—how can money make 
up! If I were to marry you and we had 
to live on Mr. Melrose’s money, everything 
in life would be poisoned for me. I should 
always see the faces of those dead people 
whom I loved. I should hear their voices— 
accusing. We should be in slavery—slav- 
ery to a bad man—and our souls would 
ices 

Her voice dropped drowned in the passion 
of its own entreaty. 

Faversham pressed her hands, released 
them, and slowly straightened himself to 
his full height as he stood beside her on the 
hearthrug. A vision rose and spread through 
his mind. In place of the little sitting- 
room, the modest home of refined women 
living on a slender income, he saw the great 
gallery at Threlfall with its wonderful con- 
tents, and the series of rooms he had now 
examined and ‘set in order; the price- 
less collections, fans, snuff-boxes, watches, 
“‘cadeaux du rot,” from the Louis Quatorze 
and Louis Quinze periods, now being ar- 
ranged in the refurnished' drawing-room; 
the oval room upstairs with its marvelous 


She 


They had come to 
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Her light beauty had turned 


as it were to fire; one saw the flame of her spirit. A‘ 
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lingering look a 








lights and regrets rushed through him, but things inexorable held him. With a long, i 
Jaed and went 
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show of Tanagra figures, and small Greek 
or Graeco-Roman sculpture, second in im- 
portance only to one of the most famous 
rooms of the British Museum; the Flem- 
ish tapestries he was now hanging in the 
upper gallery,—things unrivaled, outside 
the great national collection of Europe, for 
brilliance and historic charm. Vividly, 
impressively the great house presented 
itself to him in memory, in all its recovered 
grace and splendor—a treasury of art des- 
tined to be a place of pilgrimage for all who 
adore that lovely record of itself in things 
subtle and exquisite which the human spirit 
has written on time. Often lately he had 
wrung permission from Melrose to take an 
English or foreign visitor through some of 
the rooms. He had watched their enthu- 
siasm and their ardor. And mingled with 
the experience, there had: been the intoxi- 
cating sense that everything in the house— 
the collections made by an unrivaled ex- 
pert for over thirty years—was potentially 
his, Claude Faversham’s; would all some 
day come into his hands, the hands of a man, 
specially prepared by education and early 
circumstance to enjoy, to appreciate— 

And the estate. 
green spreading acres, its multitude of 
farms, its possessions of all kinds, spoiled and 
neglected by one man’s caprice, but easily 
to be restored by the prudent care of his 
‘successor. He realized himself in the fu- 
ture as its owner; his inevitable place there- 
by in society; the politics, the affairs of the 
North; all the power, the prestige that 
must come with the property, and with the 
great fortune behind the property drawn 
from quite other sources of wealth, how 
great he was only now, as he became more 
intimately acquainted with Melrose’s affairs, 
beginning to know. 

A great sigh shook him—a sigh of de- 
cision. What he had been listening to had 


been the quixotism of a tender heart, igno- 


rant of life and affairs and all the wider pos- 
sibilities open to man’s will. He could not 
yield. In time, she must be the one to 
yield. And she would yield. Let him 
wait and be patient. There were many 
ways in which to propitiate, to work upon 
her. 

He looked down upon her gravely, his 
dark pointed face quivering a little. In- 
stinctively she drew back. Her expression 
changed. 


The next chapter of ** The Mating of Lydia ’’ will appear in the August issue 
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“T can’t do that,” his voice was low a 
firm. “I feel the il tome. And, after a 
Melrose had claims on me. To me, pe 
sonally, his generosity has been incredib 
He is old—and ill. I must stay by him.” 

Her mind cried out, “Yes!—but on yo 
own terms, not his!” 

But she did not say it. Her pride car 
to.her aid. She sprang up, a glittering a 
imation flashing back into her face, effaen 
its softness, its tenderness. 

“TI understand— I quite understilm 
Thank you for being so plain and beari 
with my—strange ideas. Now—I dor 
think we can be of any further use to ea 
other, though—” she clasped her hands i 
voluntarily —“I shall always hope 4 
pray=- 

She did not finish. He broke into a cr 

‘Lydia !—you send me away?” 

soli CLG L accept your conditions—n 
you mine. There is no more to be said 

He looked at her somberly, remorse stru 
gling with his will. But also anger, tl 
anger of a naturally arrogant temper 
ment that he should find her so resistant= 

“Tf you loved me—-!” 

‘““Ah—no—.”’ she shook her head fierce 
the bright tears in her eyes, “don’t let 
talk of love! That has nothing to % 
with it.” | 

She turned and took up a piece of ex 
broidery lying on the table near. He a 
cepted the indication, and looked aroun 
for his hat. But still he lingered. ‘ 

“Ts there nothing I could say that .wo u 
alter your mind?” 4 

“T’m afraid—nothing.”’ 

She gave him her hand. He scarce 
dared to press it; she had become sudden 
so strong, so hostile. Her light beaut 
had turned as it were to fire; one saw th 
flame of her spirit. 5 

A tumult of thoughts and regrets rushe 
through him. But things inexorable hél 
him. With a long lingering look at her, fh 
turned and went. 

A little later, Susy, entering timidly, foun 
Lydia sitting alone in a room that we 
nearly dark. Some instinct guided he 
She came in, took a stool beside her sisteéi 
and leaned her head against Lydia’s kne 
Lydia said nothing, but their hands joine¢ 
and for long they sat in the firelight, th 
only sounds—Lydia’s stifled sobbing an 
the soft crackling of a dying flame. 
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ment is based, and for which Adam 
Smith, who lived in the eighteenth 
entury, is largely responsible, is the nat- 
al principle of the survival of the fittest: 

3; little government as possible, as little 
lterference as possible with the operations 
¢ the individual—who is thus given the 
‘eestrange for his abilities—the opportunity 
» acquire all the wealth he can, even though 
iis may operate somewhat to the discom- 
ort of his neighbors and his countrymen. 
'True advocates of this, which may be 
illed the common-sense view of life, would 
eclare that those who do not rise under 
uch a system are not worthy to rise, that 
quality i is but a dream. And they would 
iaintain, in spite of some modern statistics 
ad economic arguments, that equality of 
oportunity exists to-day as truly as it did 
i the first years of the republic. 

I am given the liberty of treating this 
abject i in any way I choose. And if my 
nfidence in the advocates of the theory of 
dam Smith were wholly unshaken, I might 
p over a list of familiar instances as follows: 
low Adam Smith (Worldly Wisdom) 
Would Solve the Problems of Young 
‘Persons Contemplating Matrimony 

[ 

, 1. Case in which the young man’s income 
| small, and the girl without means. 
mswer—Don’t marry until the young man 
: well off. 

2. In which the girl is rich or well-to-do. 
nswer—M arry. 

| 3. Where the young man is rich or well-to- 
9 and the girl without means or social 
osition. Answer—Don’t marry anyone 
icking in social position. 

4. Where both are in very moderate 
ircumstances, and the girl is a wage-earner 


T= principle on which our govern- 


and fond of the small luxuries which her 
earnings will buy. Amswer—Don’t marry 
that kind of a girl under any circumstances. 
She will be fond of larger luxuries, and swamp 
you. 

5. When a parent or parents are to be 
supported and must live with the couple. 
Answer—Down’t support anyone whom you do 
not have to. 

6. When the bride must give up a lucra- 
tive profession in order to marry. Answer 
—Dowt under any circumstances give up 
anything lucrative. 

7. When both parties are very young. 
Answer—Be guided by worldly wisdom. 

8. When the man is considerably older 
than the girl. Answer—Marry him if he be 
rich. 

9g. When the woman is older than the 
man. Answer—Marry her if she be rich. 

10. When “romantic love,” the so-called 
passion of love, is absent and the attach- 
ment is mutual esteem. Answer—Muiual 
esteem should always be based on a substantial 
bank-account. 

Every young man and woman should 
know, if they have been “‘sensibly”’ brought 
up, or if they have acquired wisdom from a 
contemplation of those who have ‘‘got on” 
in life, that married happiness consists in 
being somewhat better off than one’s 
neighbors; in having fewer children, fewer 
cares and responsibilities and more money, 
more luxuries and automobiles. Our very 
churches, although they stand supposedly 
for another scheme of existence, have not up 
to the present seriously combated the 
Adam Smith, survival-of-the-fittest, busi- 
ness theory of life, although signs are not 
lacking to-day that in many instances they 
are beginning to do so. Hitherto it has 
been sufficient for their members to profess 
belief in the churches’ scheme of existence. 
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Life itself was a different and altogether 
practical matter. And to carry Christian- 
ity into business, into government, into the 
affairs and relationships of men, would be 
suicidal indeed! It would result in wide- 
spread insolvency and anarchy. 


I am far from wishing to condemn the 
churches. I believe in the church, that she 
has had a great past and will have a far 
greater future. And she is affected, neces- 


sarily, by the infirmities of every age. 


Truth is progressive, and unrolls slowly. Is 
matrimony the holy and unselfish state 
which the church teaches? Undoubtedly 
it should be.. But the question arises, What 
has been the logical, cumulative effect of the 
political and economic philosophy of indi- 
vidualism and selfishness upon the Chris- 
tian religion? And, through the Christian 
religion, upon matrimony? 

If the union of man and woman in wed- 
lock be an affair of the spirit, then Mr. 
Smith’s influence on it has unquestionably 
been bad—disintegrating. The theory is 
that marriage is based on unselfishness, and 
unselfishness is wholly spiritual. We are 
all, we know, strange mixtures of good and 
evil, of unselfishness and selfishness; cap- 
able of fine relationships on one side and ex- 
ecrable ones on another. Yet in what, on 
the whole, is the union of a man and woman 
imbued with Mr. Smith’s philosophy of life 
likely to result? Which sanction is likely 
to prevail with them, the sanction of the 
church, or the sanction of Mr. Smith? 
Both cannot prevail, although the church 
has apparently gone on this supposition. 
If Mr. Smith prevail, the declarations of the 
church inevitably are degraded into uncon- 
scious superstitions. We go to church to 
be married, to baptize our children, perhaps, 
if we have any. But the man behind our 
motives in life is Mr. Smith. And when 
we seek to marry our daughters (in church) 
it is generally to a young man of whom 
the advocates of Mr. Smith’s philosophy, 
would thoroughly approve. How much is 
Mr. Smith to blame for the multitude 
of unhappy marriages, of free and easy 
divorces in our civilization to-day? 


The Course of a Typical Couple 


Let us here take a specific and not un- 
common case—although a somewhat pro- 
nounced one—giving the majority of our 
American youth the credit of not being too 
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calculating. A hard-working, ambitic 
young man, who has become more than se! 
supporting, falls in love; the young wom; 
responds. And just what elements ent 
into the primal attraction of man a1 
woman in this case are not analyzed out} 
its victims. The young woman, perhay 
has discerned in her prospective husbar 
qualities through which he is likely to ¢ 
ahead, and give her certain things whichs 
has more or less—in looking forward 


‘matrimony—desired. She has, for sever 


years, looked forward to matrimony, ; 
though with the vaguest of notions as 
what matrimony really is or should be. §) 
has not been taught this in the school or 
the home. If she be much given to ref 
tion and deduction, which is not likely, h 
idea of the wedded state as gained fro 
observation in her own home is probab 
that of a sufficiently humdrum existent 
with more or less friction between the diffe 
ent members of her family. Yet it is, « 
the whole, by no means an unhappy famil 

But her own married life, somehow, 
going to be different. By “different” $I 
unconsciously means more romantic, me 
brilliant. Her powers of observation ha 






the society columns of the newspapers n 
attended matinées without forming sop 
resolutions for her own future. The unde 
lying determination to “better herself” 
always present. . 

Nevertheless, in this stage, she cann 
imagine such a thing as a serious falling 6 
with her prospective husband. § 
spite of the fact that the two are throy 
together constantly, in reality each knoy 
practically nothing of the essentials of # 
character of the other. Each puts a bi 
foot forward, and the girl wears her mo 
attractive costumes for their meeting 
Each sees the outside of the other, ar 
marries the outside. The man is convinee 
that she will adorn his household, af 
takes pride in showing her in public. I 
he anticipates in marriage certain creatw 
comforts he has lacked as a_bachele 
Both are pleasantly and somewhat wonde 
ingly aware of an odd feeling of ennobl 
ment. The man has abandoned certai 
habits—not necessarily vicious ones; af 
the girl is mysteriously lifted above t# 
plane of her former existence. 3 

Let us add to this the extreme probabilit 
that both have but the slightest conceptio 
of the essentials of religion, only a haz 
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otion that matrimony is supposed to have 
omething to do with religion. They in- 
end, of course, to be married by a clergy- 
qan—any other proceeding would be un- 
eard of; the weight of tradition is over- 
vhelming here. But the young man has 
yng ago ceased going to church, and has 
ever thought of religion as a factor in every- 
ay life. It may be that both, as they 
tand before the altar, are momentarily 
truck by the solemnity of the proceeding, 
obered by the vows they unhesitatingly 
aake to love until death do them part. 
t does not strike either of them that affec- 
ions may be beyond the control of the will, 
nd in any event are as easy as thin porce- 
ain to destroy. Nor does it occur to them, 
aoreover, that the attitude which each is to 
ake toward life, and the future relation- 
hips and conduct of each, will inevitably 
eact on this fragile thing called matrimony. 
| After a certain period, revelations begin. 
“he glamour wears away toreality. In the 
ew relationship, an unexpected strain is 
ut on the characters of both; unlooked-for 
acrifices are demanded. The spiritual ele- 
nent at which they formerly wondered 
vaporates as mysteriously as it came, and 
either connects its disappearance with the 
tandards, with the view-point toward life 
agrained in both as a result of training and 
nvironment. Habits, personal traits hith- 
rto covered up, become patent, and disillu- 
ionment creeps in. And it is most fre- 
juently in little things that, tragedy is fore- 
hadowed. 

| It is more than probable that the young 
voman’s training as a housekeeper has been 
ieglected. And while her parlor may be 
ieat, she herself may be untidy when there 
s none but her husband to see. The man 
vakes up one day to discover that he has 
married a person entirely different from 
he one whom he pictured before the 
vedding. 





| A Social Campaign 

_ The woman’s ambitions are social, the 
nan’s financial. A powerful source of con- 
lict, especially since the woman wishes to go 
aster than the man. The Robinsons have 
\ better house, and entertain more; the 
Joneses own an automobile. And there is 
uways before the woman’s eye the spectacle 
of what is called Society, in another part of 
‘own; Society, which apparently lives for 
pleasure alone, and has its opera-boxes; its 


clubs, town and country; its yachts and 
limousines; its formal dinners and balls at 
the big hotels. She gets to know, by sight, 
certain members of this delectable circle at 
the restaurants and theatres. Two dollars 
and a half for good seats at the play, fifteen 
dollars for a lunch or a dinner! And what 
for clothes to wear on such occasions? 
Hospitalities must be returned, and a 
woman can’t be expected to mope all day 
long in a little flat or a tiny house. She must 
be doing something! 

Thus, if the husband be clever—which 
means that he has the ability to make 
money; if he be indulgent, unable to with- 
stand the protests and the tears, the cam- 
paign begins shortly after the first disillu- 
sionments of marriage. One must get to 
know the proper people, to do the proper 
thing, to dress the right way. And pres- 
ently it becomes necessary to move into a 
better house in a more fashionable neigh- 
borhood. 

I have not touched upon the husband as 
yet, nor upon the more or less just grievances 
of the wife. He goes through a period of be- 
wilderment, perhaps of financial strain. If 
he does not succumb, if he be equal to the 
occasion, he may indulge in certain business 
practices over which he might, in other 
circumstances, have hesitated. But, after 
all, when he is not impatient with his wife, 
he is often apt to be-pr6ud of her. He 
hears the same story from other men, and 
he comes to regard her ambitions as natural, 
or at least as characteristic of her sex. 

Then there is the question of children. 
If the husband be a normal man, he has 
never imagined marriage without children. 
It is borne in upon him, gradually, that his 
wife doesn’t want children—or at least 
many children. And in this respect, too, 
she resembles her contemporaries. The 
time arrives when she points out, very 
cleverly and cajolingly, that many children 
are a hindrance to “progress.” They mean 
fewer dinners at restaurants, fewer theatre 
parties—no automobiles. And perchance 
not only delay, but the total renunciation 
of the cherished goal; a settling down, dur- 
ing the best years of life, to an uneventful 
existence. 

Perhaps the husband is brought to admit 
that there is some sense in this. He is 
launched, by this time, in a feverish busi- 
ness career—if she hasn’t swamped him. 
Without analyzing his feelings for his wife 
at this period, he is apt to have a certain 
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The time of enchantment.— 


Each bride-to-be thinks that her own married life is going 
such a thing as a serious falling out with her prospective husband. 


ea sa een »- « Both: are pleasantly and somewhat won 
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cont from and better than any home life she has observed. In this stage she cannot imagine 
ipates in marriage certain creature comforts he has lacked as a bachelor. 
2 of an odd feeling of ennoblement 57 
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respect for her qualities as a tactician. 
And he finds that he comes socially into 
touch with men who help him in a business 
way, men whom he otherwise would not 
have met. Perhaps, ingeniously, she has 
supplied him with this argument. He looks 
upon her in a new light; with an apprais- 
ing, business eye. Many modern unions 
are not properly marriages at all, but busi- 
ness partnerships! 

So far, the woman has been made out the 
chief culprit. But in what scale shall the 
blame be weighed, and the proper share al- 
lotted to each? Naturally, in the early 
stages of their marriage, the wife has begun 
to comprehend that the husband puts busi- 
ness first, and matrimony second. Here is 
a paradox. She wishes to be rich, she has 
been steeped from youth with what may be 
called the ‘American ambition’’—and yet 
she is a woman; a woman in a more or less 
plastic state—a young woman in love. 

And, so far, love is the dearest thing in 
the world to her. It is probable, that, if 
she had to choose, at this stage of her life, 
between love and riches, she would choose 
love. But the choice is not forced upon 
her. And, though she still puts love first, 
wealth comes as a rival that is to be reck- 
oned with. She finds it less and less diffi- 
cult to accept her husband’s attitude 
~ towards his business and their married life. 
Her point of view has not changed; but 
she is more used to his. 


The Husband Drifts Away 


By degrees, the husband grows more and 
more absorbed in his affairs; he tells her lit- 
tle or nothing about them. He goes off 
early in the morning, and often does not re- 
turn until late in the evening. His business 
takes the best of him. He doesn’t realize 
this. Very few ever realize it. When he 
most nearly does, he tells himself that this 
won't keep on very much longer, he’ll put 
in a few more years this way, then spend 
less time in the office, and more time in his 
home. He really believes this; but, though 
he never gets tired of calling the prospect 
his, he never cuts down his hours, or, if he 
does, spends no more time than before at 
home. He comes home tired, sometimes 
cross and complaining. If by: chance he 
spends an evening at home, he reads the 
newspapers and goes to bed. He, too, 
craves amusement, and finds it most ac- 
ceptable in the form of vaudevilles. But 
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the chances are & sm@ll that he may . 
it elsewhere. . 

From the point of view of the civilize 
of Adam Smith, however; from the point 9 
view of friends and acquaintances, the mar 
riage has been a “‘success.”’ Our couple i 
envied. And they have held together. Th 
children, if there are any, are at least no 
numerous, and are presently absent mos 
of the year at expensive schools, absorbin, 
for themselves the proper views of life 
being prepared for careers .. . 

Our couple, however, would indignanth 
resent the accusation that they were mate 
rialists—especially the woman. She woul 
tell you that she has by no means neglecter 
the ethical side of life. She has her charity 
boards and discussion clubs; and she ha 
achieved, by degrees, a glib knowledge o 
modern literature. The husband has be 
come a ‘‘public-spirited citizen,’ donatin 
respectable sums to worthy causes; perhap; 
he has acquired an art gallery. For thi 
children’s sake, they are definitely con 
nected with a church; and are not ungener 
ous to that institution. 

Then why, as middle age creeps on, thi 
sense of the emptiness of life that steals ovel 
them? They are among the chosen fey 
who have accomplished their ends, and ye 
they are not happy; far from it. Bibk 
verses, which they learned in childhood 
affirmed that riches don’t bring happine 
They may even have been taught the va 
libility of the Bible, and yet they hay 
always chosen to regard these words 
which they now hear occasionally in churel 
—as chimerical, or at least as a gross exa 
geration. It is possible, as the years pass 
that a faint perception of having gon 
astray, of having chosen the wrong path 
without a discernment of what the right one 
should have been, comes over them. Car 
there be, after all, such things as mora. 
laws? And are these as hard and fast it 
their operations as material laws? In spite 
of religious training, both members of this 
couple have deliberately adopted a course I 
life which the Master deliberately com 
demned. 







Not a Christian Marriage 


The only logical conclusion is that such 
so-called Christianity is a profession, not a 
belief. For belief invariably leads to action: 
true Christian belief must operate toward 
making a success of matrimony. If I we re 
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sked, therefore, to state what in my opin- 
on leads to so many unsuccessful marriages 
o-day, I should reply that it is the disap- 
vearance of religious sanction, the lack of the 
christian view-point upon life. 


- This, it may be asserted, is trite. Soit is, 


inless we definitely grasp the truth that 


“hristianity is a manner of leading life. 
The life of Christ was not given us in 
der that we might merely temper our 
\dam Smith existences with charities, with 
indly deeds which do not interfere in the 
aain with our worldly success and advance- 
nent. We have actually to make the choice 
vetween Christ and Adam Smith, and stick 
o one or the other. The answer comes 
gain that Christianity is impractical. 
s it? 

| How does it happen, then, that certain 
trange. phenomena are making themselves 
elt in this twentieth century: strivings of 
he consciences of whole nations; examples 
if men and women (many of whoni are not 
srofessedly Christians) actually advocating 
nd putting into practice, in their own 
ives, the teaching of Jesus Christ? These 
hings make us wonder if that teaching be 
o impractical after all; whether the motive 
underlying it may not gradually take the 
lace, in civilization, of the motive of the 
‘cquisition of property, luxury, and mate- 
ial power; compel us to give thought to 
he question, as to which leads to the truer 
iappiness—to oppress man or to serve 
nan? And which is the finer career— 
hat of a Tweed unconvicted, unscrupulous 
naster of men and millions, or that of a 
asteur? 

_ Was it for nothing, although out of his 


own experience, that St. Paul made the dis- 


: 
: 


inction between the natural existence and 
he spiritual existence? Those, who seek 
© lead the Christian life, both win and 
ose their conflicts. But those, who fight, 
vho gain and develop thereby, are the 
nen and women who recognize the supreme 
(eer of the inner existence of which 
xoethe wrote, and which has been called 
‘he Kingdom of Heaven. They are the 
‘eborn. Their attitude toward life has 
deen, so to speak, chemically changed. And, 
lespite an hitherto fatalistic science, mod- 
ee psychology itself is proclaiming the 
‘ruth of the central doctrine of Christianity, 
which is regeneration. To be “reborn” 

-neans, briefly, to find, by some means, the 
secret of our individual existence, to dis- 
cover the work we were intended to do for 


i. 
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the service of humanity. And modern edu- 
cation will undoubtedly have for its end the 
guiding of the individual to this all-impor- 
tant discovery. 

What has this to do with marriage? 
Everything. Marriage, by persons who are 
not reborn, whose attitude toward life is 
material, is mot marriage in the Christian 
sense. Whether performed by the church 
or not, it is merely a /egal union. Its trials, 
like other experiences in life, may lead the 
man or woman, or perhaps both, to rebirth. 
I am inclined to go so far as to declare that, 
in a marriage between two persons who are 
reborn, divorce is not to be thought of. 
Divorce laws, and all other laws made by 
man—as St. Paul truly affirmed—are for 
the natural, not for the spiritual, man. In 
other words, for the protection of society 
from those living in the flesh. Society 
needs no protection from the spiritual. 
Jails and gibbets are for the natural man, 
lest he prey beyond the wide limits set by a 
government, the theory of which is based on 
the philosophy of the survival of the fittest 
in business. Divorce, for those living in the 
flesh, is not to be distinguished from the 
other acts in their code of life. It makes no 
practical difference, except to society, 
whether a particular man and woman in this 
state be divorced or married. It is a matter 
for society to settle. 


The Material Attitude Toward Life 

In the more or less typical modern mar- 
riage I have sketched, that which caused its 
unhappiness was the material attitude of the 
man and woman toward life. For marriage 
is spiritual, or it is nothing. The very 
standards of each of the contracting persons 
thrust them apart. Neither looked upon 
life as service, but as acquisition; nor as an 
effort to achieve spiritual peace, but mate- 
rial pleasure; nor as the assumption of a 
responsibility for their fellow creatures. 
Neither was convinced that real existence 
consists in individual development through 
such a process. And marriage is the su- 
preme responsibility—the most sacred 
undertaking of all. If the husband had 
expended on it half the energy he used in 
getting wealth and power, or the wife the 
exertion and forethought she wasted in ac- 
quiring clothes and social position, neither 
would know the restlessness, the sense of 
futility, the emptiness and unhappiness 
which they experience to-day. 
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HERE is no 
need to de- 
scribe in de- 
tail the heroine of 
this tale, because 
she represented a 
type familiar to all readers of the conven- 
tional New-England-village dialect story. 
She was for a long time the sole inhabitant 
of Hillsboro’, who came up to the expecta- 
tions of our visiting friends from the city, 
on the lookout for Mary Wilkins characters. 
We always used to take such people directly 
to see Cousin Tryphena, as dwellers in an 
Italian city always take their foreign friends 
to see their one bit of ruined city wall or 
the heap of stones which was once an In- 
quisitorial torture chamber, never to see the 
new water-works or the modern, sanitary 
hospital. 

On the way to the other end of the street, 
where Cousin Tryphena’s tiny, two-roomed 
house stood, we always laid bare the secrets 
of her somnolent, respectable, unprofitable 
life; we always informed our visitors that 
she lived and kept up a social position on 
two huadred and fifteen dollars a year, and 
that she had never been further from home 
than to the next village. We always drew 
attention to her one treasure, the fine 
Sheraton side-board that had belonged to 
her great-grandfather, old Priest Perkins: 
and, when we walked away from the 
orderly and empty house, we were sure 
that our friends from the city would always 
exclaim with great insight into character, 
“What a charmingly picturesque life! 
Isn’t she perfectly delicious!” 

Next door to Cousin Tryphena’s minute, 
snow-white house, is a forlorn old building, 
one of the few places for rent in our village, 
where nearly everyone owns his own shelter. 
It stood desolately idle for some time, 
tumbling to pieces almost visibly, until, one 
day, two years ago, a burly, white- bearded 
tramp stopped in front of it, laid down his 
stick and bundle, and went to inquire at 
the neighbor’s if ‘the place were for rent, 
then moved in with his stick and bundle 
and sent away for the rest of his belong- 
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Perhaps YOU have as little notion, as did the 
charmingly picturesque woman in this story, of what 
exists in the world. And possibly YOU would 
be inclined, on seeing things for yourself, to say 
what she did. Read the story and think it over 


ings, that is to say 
an outfit for: cob 
bling shoes. He cu 
a big wooden boo 
out of the side of ai 
empty box, painter 
it black with axle-grease and soot, hungi 
up over the door, and announced himself a: 
ready to do all the cobbling and _ harness 
repairing he could get ...and a fim 
workman he showed himself to be. ; 

We were all rather glad to have this od 
new member of our community settle dowr 
among us... all, that is, except Cousm 
Tryphena, who was sure, for months after 
ward, that he would cut her throat som 
night, and steal away her Sheraton side 
board. It was an open secret that Putnam 
the antique-furniture dealer, in Troy, hac 
offered her two hundred and fifty dollar 
forit. The other women of the village, how 
ever, not living alone in such dangerous 
proximity to the formidable stranger, fel 
reassured by his long, white beard, “and » 
his great liking for little children. 

Although, from his name, as from hi 
strong accent, it was evident ‘that old Jom. 
batiste belonged, by birth, to our French 
Canadian colony, he never associated him 
self with that easy-going, devoutly Catholi¢ 
law-abiding, and rather unlettered grow 
of our citizens. He allied himself wil 
quite another class, making no secret of the 
fact that he was an out-and-out Socialist 
Anti-clerical, Syndicalist, Anarchist, Nihil 
ist. . . . We in Hillsboro’ are not acute 
in distinguishing between the different 
shades of radicalism, and never had beet 
able exactly to place him, except that 
beside his smashing, loudly-voiced theories 
young Arthur Robbing’ Progressivism sound 
ed like old Martin Pelham’s conta 
jubilation over the Hayes campaign 

The central article of Jombatiste’s pas 
sionately-held creed seemed to be that every: 
thing was exactly wrong, and that, whilk 
the Socialist party was not nearly sweeping 
enough in its ideas, it was, as yet, the best 
means for accomplishing the inevitable 
righteous overturning of society. Accord 
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| | 
ygly, he worked incessantly, not only at 
is cobbling, but at any odd job he could 
fd to do, lived the life of an anchorite, 
ent in rags, ate mainly crackers and milk, 
nd sent every penny he could save to the 
ocialist Headquarters. We knew about 
ais, not only through his own trumpeting 
f the program of his life, but because Phil 
atimer, the postmaster, was cousin to us 
lLand often told us about the money-orders, 
> large that they must have represented 
lmost all the earnings of the fanatical old 
noemaker. 
And yet he was never willing to join in any 
f our charitable enterprises, although his 
rdent old heart was evidently as tender 
s it was hot. Nothing threw him into 
ach bellowing fury as cruelty. He became 
ae terror of all our boys, who trapped rab- 
its, and, indeed, by the sole influence of 
is whirlwind descents upon them, and his 
ighly illegal destruction of their traps, he 
ractically made that boyish pastime a 
aing of the past in Hillsboro’. Somehow, 
aough the boys talked mightily about how 
aey’'d have the law of dirty, hot-tem- 
ered, old Jombatiste, nobody cared really 
> face him. 
_He had on tap a stream of red-hot vitu- 
eration astonishingly varied for a man of 
is evident lack of early education. Per- 
aps it came from his incessant reading and 
bsorption of Socialist and incendiary lit- 
rature. 
'He took two Socialist newspapers, and 
obody knows how many queer little in- 
ammatory magazines from which he read 
loud selections to anyone who did not run 
way. 
| Naturally enough, from his point of view, 
e began with his neighbor, fastidious 
vousin Tryphena. 
What Cousin Tryphena did not know 
bout the way the world outside of Hills- 
loro’ was run, would have made a complete 
reatise on modern civilization. She never 
pas a newspaper, only borrowing, once in 
while, the local sheet to read the news- 
‘ems from Hillsboro’ Center where she had 
ome distant cousins; and, though she 
ccasionally looked at one of the illustrated 
dagazines, it was only at the pictures. 
_ It is therefore plain that old Jombatiste 
ould not have found a’ worse listener for 
us bellowed statements that ninety per 
ent. of the money of this country was in the 
ands of two per cent. of the population; 
hat the franchise was a farce because the 
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government was controlled by a Wall Street 
clique; and that any man, who could not 
earn a good living for his family, had a moral 
right to shoot a millionaire. For the most 
part, Cousin Tryphena counted her tatting 
stitches and paid not the least attention to 
her malcontent neighbor. When she did 
listen, she did not believe a word he said. 
She had lived in Hillsboro’ for fifty-five 
years and she knew what made people poor. 
It was shiftlessness. There was always 
plenty of work to be had at the brush-back 
factory for any man who had the sense and 
backbone to keep at it. If they would stop 
work in deer-week to go hunting, or go ona 
spree, Town-meeting day, or run away to 
fish, she’d like to know what business they 
had blaming millionaires because they lost 
their jobs. She did not expound her opin- 
ions of these points to Jombatiste because, 
in the first place, she despised him for a 
dirty Canuck, and, secondly, because opin- 
ions seemed shadowy and _ unsubstantial 
things to her. The important matters were 
to make your starch clear and not to be late 
to church. 

Itis proverbial that people, who are mostly 
silent, often keep for some time a reputa- 
tion for more wisdom than is theirs. Cousin 
Tryphena unconsciously profited in the 
estimation of her neighbor by this fact of 
psychology. Old Jombatiste had thundered 
his per cents. of the distribution of capital, 
for many months before he discovered that 
he was on the wrong track. 

Then, one winter day, as Cousin Try- 
phena was hanging out her washing, he ran 
over to her, waving his favorite magazine. 
He read her a paragraph from it, striking 
the paper occasionally for emphasis with 
his horny, blackened, shoe-maker’s hand, 
and following her as she moved along the 
clothes-lines. . .. 

“And it is thus definitely proved,” he 
shouted in conclusion, ‘‘that Senator Bur- 
lingame was in the pay of J. D. Darby, when 
he held up the Rouse Workingman’s Bill in 
the Senate Committee. .. .” He stopped 


_and glared triumphantly at his neighbor. 


A rare impulse of perversity rose in Cousin 
Tryphena’s unawakened heart. She took 
a clothes-pin out of her mouth and asked 
with some exasperation, “‘ Well, what of-it!” 
a comment on his information which sent 
the old man reeling back as though she had 
struck him. . 

In the conversation which followed, old 
Jombatiste, exploring at last Cousin Try- 
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phena’s mind, leaned giddily over the abyss 
of her ignorance of political economy and 
sociology, dropping one exploring plummet 
after another into its depths, only to find 
them fathomless. He went shakily back to 
his own house, silenced, for once. 


Hearing the Call 


But, although for the first time he neg- 
lected work to do it, he returned to the 
attack the next day with a new weapon. 
He made no more remarks about industrial 
slavery, nor did he begin, as was his wont, 
with the solemnly enunciated axiom, ““Wealth 
comes from labor alone!”’ He laid down, on 
the Sheraton side-board, an armful of his 
little magazines, and settled himself in a 
chair, observing with a new comprehension 
how instinctively Cousin Tryphena reached 
for her tatting as he began to read aloud. 
He read the story of a man, who was burned 
to death in molten steel, because his em- 
ployers did not install a rather expensive 
safety device, and who left a young widow 
and three children, These tried to earn 
their livings by making artificial flowers. 
They could earn, all of them working to- 
gether, three cents an hour. When the last 
dollar of the dead father’s savings was used 
up, and there was talk of separating the 
family so that the children could be put 
in an asylum, the mother drowned the three 
little ones and herself after them. Cousin 
Tryphena dropped her tatting, her country- 
bred mind reeling. . . . ‘‘Didn’t she have 
any folks to help her out?” 

Jombatiste explained that she came from 
Kast Poland so that her folks, if indeed she 
had any, were too far away to be of use. He 
struck one fist inside his palm with a fierce 
gesture, such as he used when he caught 
a boy trapping, and cried, “. . . and that 
in a country that produces three times the 
food it consumes.” For the first time, a 
statistical statement awoke an echo in 
Cousin Tryphena’s atrophied brain. 

Old Jombatiste read on, this time about 
a girl of seventeen, left by her parents’ death 
in charge of a small brother. She had been 
paid twenty cents for making crochetted 
lace which sold for a dollar and a half. By 
working twelve hours a day, she had been 
able to make forty-seven cents. Seeing her 
little brother grow pale from lack of food, 
she had, in desperation, taken the first, the 
awfully decisive first step downward, and 
had almost at once thereafter vanished, 
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drawn down by the maelstrom of vie 
The little brother, wild with grief over h 
sister’s disappearance, had been taken to 
orphan asylum where he had since tw 
tried to commit suicide. & 
Cousin Tryphena sat rigid, her tattin 
fallen to the floor, her breath coming wit 
difficulty. It is impossible for the aver, 
modern mind, calloused by promiscuoy 
reading, to conceive the effect upon hi 
primitive organism of this attack from th 
printed page. She not only did not drea; 
that these stories might not be true, the 
seemed as real to her as though she ha 
seen the people. There was not a partic 
of blood in her haggard face. 5 
Jombatiste read on .. . the story of 
decent, ambitious man, ‘employed in 
sweatshop tailoring establishment, wh 
contracted tuberculosis from the foul ai 
and who dragged down with him in h 
agonizing descent to the very depths < 
misery, a wife and two children. He wa 
now dead, and his wife was living in a corne 
of a mouldy, damp basement, a pile of rag 
the only bed for her and her childret 
their only heat what fire the mother coul 
make out of paper and rubbish picked up 0 
the streets. 3 
Cousin Tryphena’s horrified eyes fell 6 
her well-blacked stove, sending out 
aromatic breath of burning white-bire 
sticks. She recoiled from it with a shuddéi 
Jombatiste read on, the story of the wom 
an, who, when her three only sons. died i 
an accident due to negligence on their er 
ployer’s part ... he read no more tha 
day, for Cousin Tryphena put her gra 
head down on the center-table and wef 
as she never had done in her life. Jom 
batiste rose softly and tiptoed out of th 
room. 8 
The tap-tap-tap of his hammer rang lou 
and fast the rest of that day. He was exull 
ing over having aroused another bourgeo 
from the sleep of greasy complacency. H 
had made a convert. To his dire and utte 
pennilessness, Cousin Tryphena’s tiny it 
come seemed a fortune. He had a hap 
dream of persuading her to join him 1 
his weekly contributions to the sacre 
funds! As he stood at midnight, in th 
open door, for the long draught of fresh ai 
he always took before turning in on his pil 
of hay, he heard in the wood on the hill bac 
of the house, the shrill shriek of a trappe 
rabbit. He ploughed furiously out throug 
the deep snow to find it, gave the torture 












Old Jombatiste laid 
an armful of his so- 
cialistic magazines 
on the Sheraton 
sideboard, and read 
aloud of a widow 
who drowned her- 
self and her three 
starving, little chil- 
dren. ‘‘And this,” 
he cried fiercely, 
“in a country that 
produces. three 
times the food it 
consumes ”’ 
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animal a merciful death, carried the trap 
back to the river and threw it in with a 
furious splash. He strode home under the 
frosty stars, his dirty shirt open over his 
corded, old neck, his burning heart almost 
content. He had done a good day’s work. 

Early the next morning, his neighbor 
came to his door, very white, very hollow- 
eyed, evidently with a sleepless night back 
of her, and asked him for the papers he 
had read from. ._Jombatiste gave them to 
her in a tactful silence. She took them in 
one shaking hand, drawing her shawl around 
her wrinkled face with the other, and went 
back through the snow to her own house. 


Cousin Tryphena’s Response 


By noon that day, everyone in the village 
was thrilling with wild surmise. Cousin 
Tryphena had gone over to Graham and 
Sanders’, asked to use their long-distance 
telephone and had telephoned to Putnam to 
come and get her side-board. After this 
strange act, she had passed Albert Graham, 
then by chance alone in the store, with so 
wild a mien that he had not ventured: to 
make any inquiries. But he took pains 
to mention the matter to everyone who 
happened to come in, that morning; and, 
by dinner time, every family in Hillsboro’ 
was discussing over its pie, the possibility 
that the well-known queer streak, which 
had sent several of Cousin Tryphena’s an- 
cestors to the asylum, was suddenly making 
its appearance in her. 

I was detained, that afternoon, and did 
not reach her house until nearly four; and 
I was almost the last to arrive. I found 
Cousin Tryphena very silent, her usually 
pale face very red, the center of a group of 
neizhbors who all at once began to tell me 
what had happened. I could make nothing 
out of their incoherent explanations. .. . 
“Trypheny was crazy .;:. she’d ought 
tohavea guardeen . . . that Canuck shoe- 
maker had addled her brains . . . there’d 
ought to be a law against that kind of 
newspaper. . . . Trypheny was goin’ like 
her great-aunt, Lucilly, that died in the 
asylums sss) od “appealed sdirectly 410 
Cousin Tryphena for inforniation as to 
what the trouble was. 

“There ain’t any trouble ’s I know of,” 
she answered in a shaking voice, “I’ve just 
heard of 4 widow-woman, down in the city, 
who’s bringin’ up her two children in the 
corner of a basement where the green mould 
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stands out on the wall, and I’m going dom 
to fetch her an’ the children up here to liv 
with me . . . them an’ a little orphan bo; 
as don’t like the *sylum where they’ve 7? 
Diino ee 

Somebody broke in on her to cry, “Wh: 
Trypheny, you simple old critter, that” 
four people! Where you goin’ to put en 
in this little tucked-up place?”’ 

Cousin Tryphena answered doggedly ant 
pointedly, “Your own grandmother, Rebee 
ca Mason, brought up a family of seven iy 
a house no bigger than this, and no cellar,’ 

“But how, .. .” another voice exclaimed 

coat you goin’ to get enough for ’em to eat, 
You ain’t got but barely enough for your 
self!” | 
Cousin Tryphena paled a little, “I’m; 
good sewer, I could make money sewing . 
and I could do washings for city-folks, sum 
mer-times. ”” Her set mouth told wha 
a price she paid for this voluntary abandon 
ment of the social standing that had beer 
hers by virtue of her idleness. She wen 
on with sudden spirit, “You all act a 
though I was doin’ it to spite you and- ti 
amuse myself! I don’t want to! When. 
think of my things I’ve kept so nice always 
I’m wild . but how can I help it, now. 
know about ’em! I didn’t sleep.a wink | 
night. Ill go clean crazy if I don’t @ 
something! I saw those three childrer 
strugglin’ in the water and their mothe 
a-holdin’ on ’em down, and then jumpin’ 
in herself{— Why,I give enough milk to thi 
cat to keep a baby . . . what else can | 
do? 4) 

_ I was touched, as I think we all were, A 
her helpless simplicity and ignorance, and by 
her defencelessness against this first visigg 
of life, the vision which had been sparet 
her so long, only to burst upon her like ¢ ‘ 
forest-fire. I had an odd fancy that shi 
had just awakened after a sleep of half-a 
century. 4 

“Dear Cousin _iryphena, ” I said a 
gently as I could, “you haven’t had a very| 
wide experience of modern industrial 0} 
city conditions and there are some phases 
of this matter, which you don’t take intc 
consideration.” Then I brought out the 
old, eminently reasonable arguments we al: 
use to stifle the thrust of self-questioning) 
I told her that it was very likely that the 
editor of that newspaper had invented, or at 
least greatly exaggerated those stories, and 
that she would find on investigation that 
no such ee existed. | 
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“T don’t see how that lets me out of lookin’ 
for them,” said Cousin Tryphena. 

“Well at least,” I urged, “‘don’t be in 
such a hurry about it. Take time to think 
iover! Wait till... .” 

“Wait!” cried Cousin Tryphena, ‘Why 
she may be jumpin’ in the river this minute! 
If I’d ha’ had the money, I’d ha’ gone on 
the noon train!”’ 

At this point, the man from Putnam’s 
‘came with a team from our livery to carry 
away the Sheraton side-board. Cousin Try- 
phena bore herself like a martyr at the stake, 
watching the departure of her one certificate 
to dear gentility, with dry eyes, and receiving 
‘with proud indifference the crisp bills of a 
denomination most of us had never seen 
before. 

“You won’t need all that just to go down 
‘to the city,’ Iremonstrated. 

She stopped watching the men load her 
shining old treasure into the wagon and 
‘turned her anguished eyes tome. ‘‘They’ll 
likely be needing clothes and things.” 

I gave up. She had indeed thought it 
all out. 

It was time for us to go home to prepare 
our several suppers and we went our differ- 
ent ways, shaking our heads ove ‘Try- 
phena’s queerness. I stopped a moment 
\before the cobbler’s open door, watched him 
briskly sewing a broken halter and telling 
a folk-tale to’some children by his knee. 
When he finished, I said with some acerbity, 
“Well Jombatiste, I hope you're satisfied 
with what you’ve done to poor old Miss 
‘Tryphena . . . spoiling the rest of her life 
for her!” 
| “Such a life, Madame,” said Jombatiste 
dryly, “ought to be spoiled, the sooner the 
|better.”’ 

_ “She’s going to start for the city tomor- 
ee ’ I said, supposing of course that he had 
heard the news. 

Jombatiste looked up very quickly. 
“For what goes she to the city?” 

_ “Why ... she’s gone daft over those 
bogie-stories of yours . . . she’s looked the 
list over and picked out the survivors, the 
widow of the man who died of tuberculosis, 
and so on, and she’s going to bring them 
back here to share her luxurious life.’’ 

_ Jombatiste bounded into the air as if a 
bomb had exploded under him, scattering 
his tools and the children, rushing past me 
out of the house and toward Cousin Try- 
phena’s. . . . As he ran, he did what I have 
never seen anyone do, out of a book, he tore 





logic do you call. . . 
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at his bushy white hair and scattered hand- 
fuls in the air. It seemed to me that some 
sudden madness had struck our dull little 
village, and I hastened after him to protect 
Cousin Tryphena. ; 

She opened the door in answer to his 
battering knocks, frowned, and began to say 
something to him, but was fairly swept off 
her feet by the torrent of’ his reproaches. 
. . . ‘How dare you,take the information 
I give you and use it to betray your fellow 
man! How do you dare stand there, so 
mealy-mouthed, and face me, when you are 
planning a cowardly attack on the liberty 
of your country! You call yourself a nurse 
. . . what would you think of a mother, 
who hid an ulcer in her child’s side, from the 
doctor because it did not look pretty! 
What else are you planning to do? What 
would you think of a nurse, who put paint 
and powder on her patient’s face, to cover up 
a filthy skin disease? What else are you 
planning to do . . . you with your plan to 
put court-plaster over one pustule in ten 
million and thinking you are helping cure 
the patient! You are planning simply to 
please yourself, you cowardly... and 
you areanidiot too ... ” he beat his hands 
on the door-jams,“... if you had the 
money of forty millionaires, you couldn’t 
do anything in that way .. . how many 
people are you thinking to help... . two, 
three ... maybe four! But there are 
hundreds of others . . . why, I could read 
you a thousand stories of worse. . . .” 

Cousin Tryphena’s limit had been reached. 
She advanced upon the intruder with a 
face as excited as hisown. . . . “ Jombatiste 
Ramotte, if you ever dare to read me an- 
other such story, I’ll go right out and jump * 
in the Neponsett River!” 

I felt the goose-flesh stand out on my 
arms, and even Jombatiste’s hot blood was 
cooled. He stood silent an instant. 

Cousin Tryphena slammed the door in his 
face. 

He turned to me with a bewilderment 
almost pathetic, so tremendous was it. . . 
“Did you hear that ... what sort of 

“Jombatiste,” I counselled him, “if you 
take my advice, you'll leave, Miss Tryphena 
alone after this.”’ 

Cousin Tryphena started off on her crack- 
brained expedition, the very next morning, 
on the six-thirty train. I happened to be 
looking out sleepily and saw her trudging 
wearily past our house in the bleak gray of 
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Cousin Tryphena did not smile, and she was still very pale, 
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*quainted with my friend, Mrs. Lindstrom. She’s come up from thi! 
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our mountain dawn, the inadequate little, 
yellow flame of her old-fashioned lantern 
like a glow-worm at her side. It seemed 
somehow symbolical of something, I did not 
know what. 

It was a full week before we heard from 
her, and we had begun really to fear that 
we would never see her again, thinking that 
perhaps, while she was among strangers, 
her unsettled mind might have taken some 
new fancy which would be her destruction. 

That week Jombatiste shut the door to his 
house. The children reported that he would 
not even let them in, and that they could 
see him through the window stitching away 
in ominous silence, muttering to himself. 

Fight days after Cousin Tryphena had 
gone away, I hada telegram from her, which 
read, ‘‘Build fires in both my stoves, to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

The dark comes early in the mountains 
and so, although I daresay there was not 
a house in the village without a face at the 
pane after the late evening train came up, 
none of us saw anything but our usual im- 
penetrable, December darkness. That, too, 
seemed, to my perhaps over-wrought con- 
sciousness of the problem, highly suggestive 
of the usual course of our lives, At least, I 
told myself, Cousin Tryphena had taken her 
absurd little lantern and gone forth. 


The Fruit 


The next morning soon after breakfast, I 
set off for the other end of the street. Cousin 
Tryphena saw me coming and opened the 
door.. She did not smile, and she was still 
very pale, but I saw that she had regained 
her self-control. ‘‘Come right in,” she said, 
in rather a tense voice, and, as I entered she 
added, in our rustic phrase for introduc- 
tion, ‘Make you ’quainted with my friend, 
Mrs. Lindstrom. She’s come up from the 
city to stay with me. And this is her little 
boy, Sigurd, and this is the baby.” 

Blinking somewhat, I shook hands with a 
small, stoopshouldered woman, in a new, 
ready- made dress, with abundant yellow 
hair drawn back from the thinnest, palest, 
saddest little face I had ever seen. She was 
holding an immaculately clean baby, asleep, 
its long golden lashes lying on cheeks as 
white and sunken as her own. A sturdily- 
built boy of about six scrambled up from 
where he lay on the floor, playing with the 
cat, and gave me a hand shyly, hanging 
down his head. His Tua had glanced 


A Drop in the Bucket 


_ some expostulation. 





Ro a 


up at me with a quick, shrinking look 0 
fright, the tears starting to her eyes. | 

Cousin Tryphena was evidently afraic 
that I would not take her cue and sound th 
right note, for she went on hastily, “Mrs 
Lindstrom has been real sick and kind o 
worried over the baby, so’s she’s some nery 
ous. I tell her Hillsboro’ air is though 
very good for people’s nerves. Lots of city 
folks come here in summer time, just fo 
that. Don’t you think Sigurd is a real bi 
boy for only six and a halfe He knows hi: 
letters too! He’s goin’ to school as soon a 
we get settled down. I want you shoul 
bring over those alphabet blocks that | 
Peggy doesn’t use any more. . . .” 

The other woman was openly crying now 
clinging to her benefactress’ hand and hold 
ing it against her cheek as she sobbed. __ 

My heroic old cousin patted her hai 
awkwardly, but kept on talking in he 
matter-of-fact manner, looking at me 
sternly as though defying me to show, by 
look or word, any consciousness of anything 
unusual in the situation; and we fell ai 
once, she and I, into a commonplace con: 
versation about the incidents of the trip up. 

When I came away, half an hour later) 
Cousin Tryphena slipped a shawl over her 
head and came down the walk with me te 
the gate. I was much affected by what! 
seemed to me the dramatically fitting out: 
come of my old kinswoman’s Quixotism, 
I saw Cousin Tryphena picturesquely as the 
Happy Fool of old folk-lore, the character 
who, through his very lack of worldly wis: 
dom, attains without effort, all that self: | 
seeking folks try for in vain. The hap PP) 
ending of her adventure filled me with 2 
cheerful wonder at the ways of Providence, 


-which I tried to pass on to her in the exclam- i 


ation, ““Why Cousin Tryphena, it’s like @ 
story- ‘book! You're going to enjoy having 
those people! The woman is as nice as she. 
can be, and that’s the brightest little boy, 
He’s as smart as a whip!” 

I was aware that the oddness of Cou 
Tryphena’s manner still persisted even now. 
that we were alone. She sighed heavily) 
and said, “TI don’t sleep much better nights 
now I’ve done it!” Then facing me, “J, 
hadn’t ought to have brought them up here! 
I just did it to please myself! Once I saw 
°em ... I wanted ’em!” 

‘This seemed to me the wildest possible 
perversion of the Puritan instinct for self- 
condemnation and, half-vexed, I otter 
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| 


Dorothy 


She stopped me with a look and gesture 
‘Dante might have had, “You ain’t seen 
what I’ve seen.” 

I was half-frightened by her expression 
but tried to speak coolly, ‘“‘Why, was it as 
bad as that paper said?” I asked. 

She laid her hand on my arm, “Child, it 
was nothing like what the paper said . . 
it was so much worse!”’ 

“Oh...” I commented inadequately. 

m@iewas five days looking for her... 
they’d moved from the address the paper 
give. And, in those five days, I saw so many 
‘others . . . so many others . . .” her face 
‘twitched. She put one lean old hand before 
her eyes. Then, quite unexpectedly, she 
cast out at me an exclamation which made 
my notion of the pretty picturesqueness of 
her adventure seem cheap and trivial and 
superficial. ‘“Jombatiste is right!’ she 
cried to me with a bitter fierceness: ‘‘ Every- 
thing is wrong! Everything is wrong! If 
Tcan do anything, I’d ought to do it to help 
them as want to smash everything up and 
start over! What good does it do for me to 
bring up here just these three out of all I saw 

lier. voice broke into pitiful, self- 
‘excusing quavers, “but when I saw them 
. the baby was so sick . . . and little 
Sigurd i issocunning .. . he took tome ae 
away, came to me the first aubnVur os & once anu ES 
morning he wouldn’t pick up his new rub- 
bers off the floor for his mother, but, when I 
asked him, he did, right off . . . you ought 
to have seen what he had on... 


‘rags meeeesucn dirt ...5. and twan’t her 
fault either! She’s . . . why she’s like any- 
body . . . like a person’s cousin they never 


happened to see before . . . why, they 
were all folks!” she cried out, her tired old 


mind wandering fitfully from one thing to. 


another. 
| “You didn’t find the little boy in the 
lasylum?”- I asked. 

“He was dead before I got there,” 
answered. 
eee. . 1” I said again, shocked, and 
then tentatively, ‘ prac Her agers | 
| “T don’t know whether he fad or not,” 
said Cousin Tryphena, “I didn’t ask. I 
didn’t want to know. I know too much 
now!” She looked up fixedly at the moun- 
tain line, high and keen against the winter 
‘sky, “Tombatiste is right,” she said again 
unsparingly, “I hadn’t ought to be enjoy- 
ime them... their father. ought to be 
alive and with them. He was willing to 
work all he could, and yet he... here 


she 


such - 
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I’ve lived for fifty-five years and never 
airned my salt a single day. What was I ° 
livin’ on? The stuff these folks ought to 
ha’ had to eat . . . them and the Lord only 
knows how many more besides! Jomba- 
tiste is right . . . what I’m doin’ now is 
only a drop in the bucket!” 

She started from her somber reverie at 
the sound of a childish wail from the house. 

2 that’s Sigurd 2. 1 knew that cat 
would scratch him!” she told me with 
instant, breathless agitation, as though the 
skies were falling, and darted back. After a 
moment’s hesitation I, too, went back and 
watched her bind up, with stiff, unaccus- 
tomed old fingers, the little scratched hand, 
watched the frightened little boy sob him- 
self quiet on her old knees that had never 
before known a child’s soft weight, saw the 
expression in her eyes as she looked down 
at the sleeping baby and gazed about the 
untidy room so full of life, which had always 
been so orderly and so empty. 

She lifted the little boy up higher so that 
his tousled yellow hair rested against her 
bosom. He put an arm around her neck 
and she flushed with pleasure like a girl; but, 
although she held him close to her with a 
sudden wistful tenderness, there was in her 
eyes a gloomy austerity which forbade me to 
sentimentalize over the picture she made. 

“But Cousin Tryphena,” I urged, ‘‘it zs 
a drop in the bucket, you know, and that’s 
something!” 

She looked down at the child on her knee, 
she laid her cheek against his bright hair, 
but she told me with harsh, self-accusing 
rigor, ‘“’Tain’t right for me to be here alive 
with that dead man’s little boy!” 


* * * ** * 


That was eighteen months ago. Mrs. 
Lindstrom is dead of consumption; but the 
two children are rosy and hearty and not 
to be distinguished from the other little 
Yankees of the village. They are devotedly 
attached to their Aunt Tryphena and rule 
her despotically. 

And so we live along, like a symbol of the 
great world, bewildered Cousin Tryphena 
toiling lovingly for her adopted children, 
with the memory of her descent into hell 
still darkening and confusing her kind eyes; 
Jombatiste clothing his old body in rags 
and his soul in flaming indignation as he 
batters hopefully at the ramparts of en- 
trenched unrighteousness. . . and the rest 
of us doing nothing at all. 








A normal girl is inevitably going to aw 
dream, lurks a hero, 


aken to the touch of romance. In the background of her ev 
not necessarily personified, but at least as an ideal, a fair prince . | 
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How Strict Are You 
With Your 


Daughter. A 


By ative tone =)Ohnn-- |. frescht 
City Magistrate of the City of New York 


| - This kind and just judge knows and sympathizes with girls, as Judge Lindsey with boys, and 
__ has acquired:a national reputation for his wise and helpful decisions and his personal work in 


behalf of the unfortunate. 


Victor Emmanuel III., 


has recently created Judge Freschi a 


Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy, and decorated him with the Maltese Cross 


} . Ni may as easily be too careful of 
O a daughter as not careful enough! 

“Young girls beyond number, who 
might have grown up to virtuous womanhood 
under parents who were what the world would 
iterm “Slax,” have been actually: driven to 
disaster by parents widely acclaimed as 
paragons of watchfulness. 

How frequently society is shocked when 
a girl of eminently respectable parents shows 
inclinations toward frivolity—or when she 
has taken the fatal step! You have heard 
the perplexed comments of the wiseacres: 
“How could it happen? Never were parents 
more conscientious—more strict with a 
daughter! The girl must have been innately 
eval!” 

Does it not strike you as a singular coin- 

cidence that such parents do have weak 
daughters to a surprising degree? Seem- 
ingly, it sets aside all the sociological theo- 
ries anent heredity and environment. I 
say “seemingly” with aforethought. Hered- 
ity and environment have nothing to do 
in this case. That girl has gone wrong not 
in Spite of has be righteousness, but 
because of it! 
: I do not suggest that there can be too 
much proper guarding of a young girl, too 
much proper surveillance, too much proper 
discipline. But these are things that, in the 
hands of parental fanatics, are turned into 
oppressions. 

There was a case of this sort brought to 
my attention not long ago, and, sifting out 
the story, I discovered that the erring 
daughter was actually a victim of parental 





tyranny. The parents were stunned, heart- 
broken; above all,amazed. They could not 
understand how they had failed. They had 
been unremittingly watchful. The mother 
told me she had experienced temptations 
in her own youth and they had taught her 
what to guard her daughter against. The 
father, as proof of the qualification, con- 
fessed privately that, having sown ‘“‘wild 
oats” in youth, he knew the different guises 
in which temptation was presented. 

There you have the secret. These par- 
ents had failed, despite all their care, be- 
cause they had allowed their judgment to 
be warped by early experiences. You will 
find this the case generally when daughters 
of overstrict parents take the misstep. There 
are no mothers so careful as those who, in 
girlhood, were sorely tempted; no fathers 
more severe than those who sowed wild 
oats. They know from experience the pit- 
falls. The more conscientious they become, 
the tighter they draw the rein. 

Such parents too frequently allow them- 
selves to become fanatics, The thought of 
danger has become an obsession. They dis- 
cern danger where none exists and magnify 
into dangers things that are actually in- 
nocuous. Temptation, as they see it, is 
first sister to frivolity; and frivolity is 
invariably associated with worldly pleasure. 
Because of this they repress the girl, deny 
her the amusements that could be indulged 
openly, and drive her to clandestine diversion, 
with all the baneful possibilities that se- 
crecy and subterfuge entail. 

Few people realize the psychic impor- 
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tance of youthful amusement; that the very 
roots of the social evil are fastened in the 
natural craving of young girls for amuse- 
ments—amusements that are in no way 
related to instincts of sex. Of the girl 
transgressors who come before the courts, 
you will find, almost invariably, that their 
first wayward step was incidental to the 
pursuit of forbidden amusement; and that 
on the quest of this amusement they were 
forced to deceive their parents.- It rarely 
appears that these amusements were in 
themselves improper. Usually, the only 
evil in them was that they were forbidden. 
Denied parental sanction, the daughters 
lied, deceived, intrigued, drifting on and on 
until they paid the customary price. 

Then again there are innumerable in- 
stances of girls denied certain harmless 
pleasures and freely permitted amusements 
that were actually dangerous—this because 
the personal experience of the parents never 
disclosed any danger therein. Behind these 
facts is a lesson for parents the world over. 

Not long ago, a mother, a deeply religious 
woman, came to me in great distress about 
her daughter. That mother was amazed, 


indignant, when I tried to convince het - 


that she, primarily, was the one at fault. 

The daughter, a high school girl, had 
wished to attend an evening dancing class 
composed of young people of the neighbor- 
hood. The mother flatly forbade it. She 
was equally intolerant of pleasure parks, 
moving picture shows, boat trips—in fact, 
of almost everything the girl suggested. 

But, by-and-by, when several of the girl’s 
schoolmates invited her to join a literary 
club, the mother urged acceptance. This 
was elevating and improving. The mother 
cherished delightful recollections of a literary 
circle she had attended in her own youth. 
Young men and girls interested in literature 
were, in her experience, exemplary associates. 


The “False Pretenses’’ Club 


There was nothing wrong with the club 
as such. But, presently, when literary 
enthusiasm waned, other diversions crept 
in. There was privacy, that right bower 
of temptation; and that the young folk 
began to pair off and spoon, was not to be 
-wondered at. When the club finally dis- 
banded, the girl did not tell her mother. 
Instead, on the regular club evenings, she 
began to run to dances, shows, and parks. 
These were not of the harmless type the 
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mother had tabooed. New associates th 
girl had made did not care for such tam 
diversions. . | 

When, accidentally, the mother discovere 
the true state of affairs, there was rea 
reason for her fears. The daughter ha 
been halted not far short of the irretrievabl 
step. She announced, resentfully, tha 
she would rather be sent to an institutio) 
than be denied pleasures. The depressiny 
feature of the case was that this girl hac 
now outgrown her interest in the harmles) 
amusements that once would have satisfiec 
her—the amusements the mother had for 
bidden. | 

This mother had remembered’ certait 
youthful diversions or actions that hac 
placed her in menacing positions, laid he 
open to serious temptations, or subjectec 
her to improper overtures. They wen 
adventures that occurred, say, on a stray 
ride, a picnic, on a moonlight ramble, ai 
a dancing school and so on. The significani 
fact that she escaped made no difference it 
her final estimate. Forever after, brandec 
on her mind and exaggerated by the pro: 
tective spirit of motherhood, was the belie: 
that each of those particular diversions was 
a devil’s snare for young girls. Her daughtei| 
must never be exposed to similar dangers. 

Oh, blind mother! She does not realize 
that the code she swears by is pitifully, 
personal; that if she tabooed the total list) 
of what ail mothers personally had foun¢ 
menacing, there would be no diversions ir 
life left for her daughter. She should realize | 
that the very amusements she would allow| 
her daughter are the identical amusements: 
regarded with horror by another conscien- 
tious mother. | 

This mother rarely gives her true reasons 
—seemingly a daughter must never suspect 
that her mother was human like other 


people. Thus she leaves the girl with the 


impression that she does not want her tc 
have any pleasure. z| 

Few parents understand that the age that 
needs watching and repression is the most: 
rebellious age of all. That is one reason why. 
so many overcautious parents drive their 
daughters to worse dangers than those they 
strive to save them from. 2 | 

I have listened to parents, obviously 
Puritanical and narrow, who would de 
clare, “I want my child to have all proper 
pleasures!” They charge their daughter 
with incorrigibility; and usually the girl | 
will assert that she was never allowed any 
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fun. Sift it down, and frequently you will 
see that, from her point of view she is right. 
The things she wants to do—dancing and 
the like—they forbid. They would force 
their mature ideas on her immature mind. 
Good reading, lectures and croquet, they 
prescribe as proper amusements for her. 
One might as logically expect a patriarch to 
‘enjoy marbles and leap frog. 
- Amusement — congenial amusement —is 
the inalienable right of youth; and the 
‘parent who. combats it wages a losing fight 
with instinct—the same instinct that draws 
_the young of every animal to play. Pleasure 
is as essential as food in the normal develop- 
'ment of the child. You may deny a certain 
variety of food or amusement, but Nature 
‘will require a substitute. It remains with 
‘the parent whether that substitute be 
‘wholesome or harmful. The parent who is 
blind to this, is directly responsible when 
the daughter, to satisfy that instinctive 
craving, takes to the course of secrecy. 
Secrecy is the parent of all evil—its inspira- 
‘tion, its source and the opportunity and 
the means of its concealment. Even whole- 
/some pleasures, when secured clandestinely, 
‘become dangerous. Since the days of 
'Mother Eve, there has been something 
alluring about the forbidden. 


| ~The Daughter’s Confidence 

| et 

__ All parents know that, as long as they 
retain the full confidence of their daugh- 
ter, that daughter is safe. And yet there are 
parents, sensible and liberal enough in per- 
-Mitting amusements, who destroy that 
safeguard by an error as obvious as it is 
fatal. For example take the mother who, 


-in order to impress her daughter with the . 


dangers that exist, exaggerates and pretends 
horror at things which even an unsophisti- 
cated girl knows are not really so bad. 
The daughter confides her secrets until, 
one day, she tells elatedly of, say, her first 


harmless flirtation with a boy. Instead of. 


sympathizing with the girl and incidentally 
pointing out how she must always be on 
her guard, these misguided mothers raise 
a fuss, and frequently go so far as to humili- 
ate the girl in the eyes of her boy admirer. 
After that the girl does not confide. So, 
when really sinister overtures are made to 
her, there is no one to warn the young girl. 

T recall one case where the girl had hidden 
from her mother various outings that re- 
sulted in no harm. Then she and a girl 


chum were invited to a boat-house owned 
by two young men. The girls conferred. 
It seemed innocent enough, though uncon- 
ventional. They weren’t quite sure they 
should go. But, they reasoned, should 
they confide in their mothers, whether right 
or wrong, they would be forbidden. So 
they went. And they drank a little wine. 
And that day their ruin was accomplished. 


The Psychological Moment 


Invariably, it is at the most unpropitious 
time in the girl’s life—when the sex instinct 
is unfolding—that the thoughtless parents 
become most censorious. Fear of the male 
haunts them. They forbid the dances, 
excursions, and the like. Their daughters 
would be thrown in contact with young 
men. If they but stopped to think, that 
is the very reason these diversions appeal 
to the girl. The parents announce, with 
finality, that they don’t purpose having 
their daughter’s mind filled with romantic 
foolery! 

Oh, the blatant presumption of these 
parents. They are going to oppose the 


most resistless of all nature’s manifestations. 


As well say that they are going to prevent 
the seeds from awakening at the touch of 
spring. If the girl be normal, she is inev- 
itably going to awaken to the touch of 
romance. In the background of her every 
dream lurks a hero, not necessarily person- 
ified, but at least as an ideal, a fair prince. 
Her concepts of diversions always include 
young men. She’ is not actually hunting 
a mate, but she is yearning to meet the right 
man. The amusements she prefers are 
those in which she comes in contact with 
a potential or possible him. 

Many and many a troubled parent has 
come to me, who has tried to dam up these 
rivulets of instinct, instead of properly 
directing them. Invariably, -where the 
daughter was headstrong or determined, 
there had been one of two results: Either 
those instincts had piled up until: they 
swept away the dam, carrying disaster in 
the wake of the flood; or they had found 
secret outlet through unsuspected channels. 

I argue that, usually, our daughters gain 
their first knowledge of evil, not from the 
opposite sex, but from other girls. And the 
parent helps this along, who flatly denies 
his daughter amusements simply because 
they involve the presence of young men. 
When she seeks those amusements clandes- 
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tinely, she must do it usually with the assist- 
ance of other girls. Associations based 
upon motives of secrecy are invariably unfit. 
The bad girl chum becomes the confidante 
of your daughter’s craving for amusement. 
It is she who explains the mysteries back 
of romance—explains them alluringly. And 
by-and-by, because you do not object to 
a girl’s intimacy with your daughter, it is 
she who suggests and makes possible the 
clandestine adventures. 

The girl whose time is filled with golf, 
and dancing, and all sorts of active diver- 
sions, rarely goes wrong. She is too busy 
with wholesome fun to spare time for un- 
necessary intrigue. On the other hand, we 
are often shocked by the transgressions of 
the quiet, retiring girl, who has been care- 
fully guarded. This girl has been denied 
that safety valve—physical diversions: she 
has had too much time to think of romance 
and forbidden pleasures; to repine, rebel, 
and then plan out secret ways and means. 


*“ Respectable’? Amusements 


In questioning strict parents, I have 
frequently found that they objected to 
certain amusements because, in their own 
youth, such amusements were not deemed 
respectable. They do not consider how 
ideas have changed. The world is more 
liberal in matters of amusement. What was 
once considered wrong is now right. Take 
dancing and the theater. The very churches 
that once condemned them, now encourage 
or at least condone. 

Such tolerance has brought about a rad- 
ical betterment in the character of the 
amusements themselves. Contrast the 
dance-hall patrons of the past with the 
respectable dancing classes of today. Meas- 
ure the summer parks with their clean 
amusements, against similar resorts of the 
past. Once, the girl who went unchap- 
eroned to the theater with a man, and 
afterward adjourned to a restaurant, was 
open to criticism. There is no harm i in it 
now because no harm is thought of it. 

The girl of today is safe almost anywhere 
unless she invites danger by the manner of 
her going. By this, I mean that the girl who 
intrigues not only weakens her own moral 
defenses, but to a marked degree sacrifices 
the respect of her companion. He ‘tells 
himself that, if she transgresses in one re- 
spect, she is likely to in another; or at least 
she will not resent his overtures, 
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‘before me by their mother. 


Not long ago two sisters were brought 
She was a 
widow in reduced circumstances, and bear- 
ing the marks of culture and refinement, 
The girls were employed as_stenographers, 
One was seventeen, the other past eighteen. 
The latter worked for an automobile agent. 
She had finally yielded to his entreaties to 
go motoring. A friend of the employer, 
was introduced to the sister and there was. 
a long story of “joy rides,” and visits to 
road houses and questionable resorts. The 
mother had been told of overtime work 
that had kept the girls out late. i | 
This mother, in self-vindication, told how 
extremely careful she had always . been. | 
She had always kept the girls in evenings, | 
unless she went along as chaperone. - She 
did not permit them young men callers. 
They -were- denied practically every amuse- | 
ment that their girl acquaintances enjoyed. 
Finally, they had coaxed to be allowed» to. 
join a. dancing club in the neighborhood, 
and this, too, had been forbidden. There) 
had been some rebellion by the girls, but 
the mother was unyielding. [ 
That mother had congratulated herself. | 
She did not know that she had driven the! 
girls to evil. The girls had listened to temp- 
tation not because they cared for the men,) 
but because only through the men could 
they gain the amusement they craved. l 
Most parents of the type I have discussed | 
do not appreciate the saving quality of! 
congenial amusements for their daughters—| 
that it is better to err on the side of too much | 
diversion than too little. Let those parents | 
have the slightest, -intangible idea that} 
certain things are not altogether proper, | 
and they condemn them forthwith. Since} 
amusements are not necessary, it is not. 
worth while to take the trouble to investi- | 
gate. Nor, for the same reason, is it worth | | 
while to find some substitute. | 
Not all girls who go wrong are unreason- | 
ably hampered, to be sure; but here is a cud | 
for the strict parent to chew. Until a girl | 
becomes sophisticated—innocent, whole- | 
some amusements will satisfyeall her natural 
craving for pleasure. Deny her those. 
amusements and she will find amusements | 
that, if they are not absolutely evil, are still / 
not innocent. And once she has indulged 
in these, the die is cast. It is too late for 
the parents to awaken to their mistake. Be- | 
lated tolerance is of no avail, Never again | 
will that girl be satisfied with diversions | 
devoid of unwholesome excitement. | 
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_ But Hon. Mrs. Bobbs give me strict orders to serve her only bowl of soupless broth with 
plate of very hard tack 


Hashimura Iogo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work, Confessing His 
Struggles With American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


| . AVIII—An Adventure in Banting 
{ ; 


To Editor Good Housekeeping M agazine 
which are never too fat to seem agreeable. 


| as MR: Last job I were divorced 
| 


from were home of Hon. Mrs Violet 


. Bobb who resides in the suburbs — 


of Ilinois. This Hon. Bobb lady seem very 
wholsale about her beauty which contain 
207 Ibs complete poise. 

| One day she approach to me & report, 
“Togo,” she say so, “I am going to have 
@ reduction of myself. z 


“Will you be a great is I ask to 
intiow. 


| 
| 


“Ah surely yes!” she deploy. “I in- 
tend to be marked down from 207 lbs to. 
180 in one month.” 

I show my amazement by surprise.. 

“What will Hon. Mr Bobb say,” I re- 
buke, “when he return to dinner each p. m. 
and find his Love growing less and less? 
Would you shrink thusly from the hand 
that feeds you?” 

“Tf that hand did not feed me so much, 
perhapsly I would be less mountainous,’ 
she gollup. 

Yet she were determined. With immedi- 
ate quickness she send to Hon. Dr Physician 


iD 
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and get Aunty Fat cure. 
recipe for it: 

tst—Make things disagreeable for self 
and others. — 

2st—Dress in rubber shirt-waist & exer- 
cise until entirely unhappy. Keep on doing 
so. 

3st—Avoid sleep by keeping awake. 

4st—Avoid foods in any form. Beef 
tea & hard tack may: be used as a substitute. 
Add Gen. Discomfort. 

5st—Keep away from pleasant thoughts, 
as these are very fatty. 

6st—Shun all proteids, 
asteroids. 

_Mr Editor, did you ever try to cook for 
a lady what requires nothing to eat but 
hard tack & beef tea? Such work might 
be easy, but it ain’t. Supplying her with 
meals were like feeding canned vacuum 
to camels—light work, but deliciously 
scientific. ) 

Hon. Mr Bobb, who was thin and red 
headed like a match, could eat a banquet 
multiplied by three each day and appear 
just as wirey as before. Foods make him 
thinner, so he require it continuously. 
Therefore, I must cook very lopsided meals 
for them Bobbs to eat it. For dinner-eat 
Hon. Bobbs absorb veal stew containing 
potatus, fricaseed gravy, hot buns & beans 
of great wealth. But Hon. Mrs Bobbs give 
me strick orders to serve her only bowl of 
soupless broth with plate of very hard tack. 

“T appreciate bravery of soldiers,” she 
say, eating with gnaws. 

“Why should it?” reply her Husband. 

“Because,” she wep, “after eating hard 
tack for 1 week, I should be willing to die 
for Country or anything else.” | 

For dessert Hon. Mr had a minced pie 
while Hon. Mrs had a hysteric. When 
Hon. Mr seen this noise, he run to telephone 
and report, 

“OQ Dr, Dr!” he holla, “Hon. Mrs have 
got one hysteric!” , 

“So glad to hear!’ rejoint Hon. Medicine 
with Smiling voice. “‘Grief are a great 
reducer.” 

Hon. Mrs took walking exercise every 
morning from g o’clock until she got back. 
In this promenade she resemble elephants 
marching in Siamese funeral—each foot- 
step seemed to go in front of the other with 
sorry expression of great weight. When 
she return back, she set down in parlor at- 
tempting to deceive herself into staying 
awake. 


Following was 


caryatids and 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


oY OUT lunching < are prepared on table,” 
I pronounce with servant voice. 

‘‘Please to do not call beef tea unchinglll 
she snib like a cross stork. | 

She set down and et hard tack with oe 
treme desolation. 

After lunching she go groanfully to up 
stairs side. Pretty soonly I hear plaster and) 
other brick-a-brack falling amidst consider-| 
able earthquake, so I know Hon. Mrs was 
rolling her figure over the carpet. 

After 2 complete weeks of this hysial 
had went by, Hon. Bobbs come home one 
night with scales for weighing coal. 

‘“‘Now we shall observe how much you. 
have subtracted by efforts,’ he negotiag 
cheerly. 

ae am so wasted away I can scarcell 
jump,” she mone. She step to scales which’ 
throw up their arms with loudy clatter 
when she got on. | 

Hon. Bobbs hang considerable 100 Ibs 
of iron to Hon. Scales before he could strike 





a balance. At lastly Mrs Madam. was’ 
weighed. | 
“Dearie,” report Hon. Husband with! 


voice, “You have not suffered all for vain, 
You have lost exactly 4% Ib!” | 
She faint all over him. : 





Mr Editor, there are nothing more in-| 
jurious to life than doing what is good for 
us. Folks seeking health are considerable, 
insurance risk. Dutiful persons is nearly 
always cross, and dypsepsia are the favorits 
pastime of folks what never do no harm t 
their interior stomachs. 5 | | 

Me & Hon. Bobbs got entirely worri 
about how Hon. Mrs was making behavior.’ 
In losing 2 Ibs she dropped her spirits 1 ton. 
So I make lecture to her on this subjec 
one day. ; 
“Why you live in midst of groceries & 
take nothing?” I ask out. ‘Sailors enjoys 
more bill of fare when shipwrecked on logs.) 
When driven desperado by hunger, thay 
can at leastly cook each. other.”’ 

“Not having to drink beef tea are sif- 
ficient to make them happy,” she croke wig 
Ibsen voice. 

All day she behave with air of rejected 
alimony. When her Husband encroach 
home by night time, he notice this. 4 

“Kitten,” he require, “how much pounds 
you lost to day?” : 

Peeved silence by her. i | 
_ “O dearie,” he deplore. “If you com 
tinue this bant some longer, home will never 
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seem snug again. Since you started to 
reduce, you have become fatter and me 
thinner. In attempting to reduce your 
waist, you merely make your mind narrow. 
The less you eat the more biting your re- 
plies becomes. O fill my home like once you 
used to do, or I shall blow off and become 
suddenly zero!”’ 

Thus he say it with voice like a sad actor. 
‘But she merely set exercising her elbows 
cruely like a Svoboda. 

Next morning while Hon. Mrs were off 
making lonesome walk for thinness, I was 
in kitchen thinking thoughtfully about Fat. 
Why should ladies abhor this delicious pad- 
ding? Laskto know. Are not round circles 
beautiful like straight strings? Are not 
pillows more lovely as snakes? Answer is, 
Yes!!! 

Therefore, I must lead this Boss Lady 
away from her emaciated mania before her 
husband removed himself from her peeved 
disposition and happy home was. ship- 
wrecked around my kitchen. 

So I lit gas stove, took out recipe book, 
flour, sugar, apples & other nourishments; 
and with immediate quickness I began stew- 
ing things what smelled like a banquet. 

At noon time Hon. Mrs Madam come to 
table and set down, as usual, with force- 
able-feeding expression. 

I put Hon. Soup befront of her. 
startle. 

_ “What food is this which smell so dis- 
obediently fragrant?” she ask out. 

, “Tometoes soup six inches thick & full 
of fatty nourishment,” I rake off. 

_ “T refuse to eat such!” she yellup—and 
before I could took it away she had assimil- 
ated it entirely with spoon. 

| Next dish were turkey hash escorted by 
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fried potatus, cinnamoney rolls, jelly & 
baked bean. 

“T shall scold you!” she commence, 
but could not do so because she was too busy 
forking that food with considerable smacks. 

And so onward through complete program 
of vegetables until she reach apple dumpling 
& 2 cups chocolate. 

She sigh. 

Pretty soonly I observe her in parlor- 
room laying on sofa, eating candy-box and 
reading Mrs Humpley Ward book for senti- 
mental joys. Sleep arrived nextly, and I 
felt quite patriotic to think how peaceful 
she was for 2 complete hours. 

At hour of 4:27 p. m. she came to kitchen 
with new expression of brightly smiling. 

“Togo,” she report, ‘“you have saved 
my life by your disobedience. How dare 

ouP”’ 

‘““A Samurai ain’t afraid of nothing, not 
even Fat,” I snuggest. 

“You have went strickly against my 
orders,” she guggle. “It were a delicious 
meal. Yet I must punish you for your im- 
pertinence. How much wages I owe you?” 

“$5, I acknowledge, 

STlere-are-g15,. she explodes ‘$s for 
your disobedience & $10 for your talents. 
Henceforward you are fired.” 

“T was never more affectionately dis- 
charged in all my experience,” I absolve 
while putting on hat & coat. ‘‘ While I am 
vacant from this job would you please hire 
my Cousin Nogi, who is also intelligent?” 

“Tf he are a good cook, send him around,”’ 
she greet while I depart feeling like my brain 
was on backwards. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, who writes for this 


magazine exclusively. 


Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great 
problem of Pure Food, and its, corollaries of sanita- 
tion and health. Persons seeking personal replies 
should send postage. Address 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health 








1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Whole-Wheat Flour the More Wholesome 


Dr. Wiley Takes Issue With Dr. Woods Hutchinson and Others 


By Hearvacveuw 20 W tley ve nion 


VERITABLE battle has been waged 
A in popular magazines and in scien- 
tific literature recently by the friends 
of the .whole-wheat loaf and those who 
would eat their bread snow white. The 
matter was touched upon in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING for March, in an article on cereal 
products, but the point has aroused - so 
much interest and so much has been said 
against the merits of whole wheat that the 
average reader must be completely at sea 
among the conflicting arguments. It will be 
remembered that I did not claim that white 
bread is unwholesome, especially when it 
forms part of a varied diet, but I do claim 
that certain valuable mineral constituents 
as well as some of the protein and fat are 
lost, and that this fact, in connection with 
the effect that whole wheat flour has in 
promoting excretion, makes its loss from 
our diet a loss indeed, especially for chil- 
dren. Now as to the conflicting argu- 
ments: 

First comes Dr. Woods Hutchinson, and 
fires several shots in favor of white bread. 
Whiteness and purity go hand in hand, says 
he; the “‘brindled” varieties of flour are 
merely less clean, and the additional nutri- 
ents present in a pound of whole-wheat 
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the brilliancy of the cherry painted with 


bread could be compensated for by a 
teaspoonful of egg or of milk or a mouth- 
ful of meat. So much for the bran. and 
the germ of the wheat which the whole. 
wheat advocate is trying to save for the 
consumer. | 


Whiteness Not Always Purity 





Let us see. Nutrition is not the only 
issue involved, to be sure. And to a person 
on a mixed diet the issue is not so alle 
important as to one depending largely on a: 
few articles of food. But the arbitrary, 
drawing of the color line is not to the point. 
Because a food is naturally dark in hue, as 
whole-wheat bread is, it is hardly fair to 
conclude that it is dirty. Chocolate, for 
example, would be placed without the pale 
on such aruling. Unnatural coloring of any 
kind is repulsive in foods: the ghastly pale- 
ness of a bleached, overmilled flour, the 
unnatural brightness of the coppered pea, 


anilin dye are cultivated, abnormal tastes, 
and all belong in the same category. White- 
ness is not necessarily synonymous with 
purity; it depends on the “nature of the 
beast.” é 


A #: 


| 
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Alfred McCann, author of “Starving 
America,” has analyzed the statement as to 
the nutrition lost in overmilled wheat, and 
by a calculation has established: the follow- 
ing general relations: About 2 per cent of a 
one-pound loaf of whole-wheat bread con- 
sists of certain organic salts (phosphorus, 
potassium, sulphur, iron, etc.) which play 
‘an important part in the body economy. 
You lose, he says, at least two-thirds of these 

in the white loaf. To obtain this amount 
_of mineral constituents of any kind, by eat- 
ing eggs one would 
have to consume 
about two dozen of 
them, at a cost of 
at least fifty cents, 
while the wheat 
meal costs two 
cents. A bilious at- 
tack would prob- 
ably interfere with 
this method of 
making up the de- 
ficiency, especially 
in the case of a 
child. 
In the same way it is estimated that two 
pounds of steak for fifty cents, or a quart of 
milk (300 times one teaspoonful) would be 
needed to make up the loss of these valuable 
tissue salts found in two cents’ worth of 
‘whole wheat. 

Why denature our foods and then go to 
great expense and trouble to make good 
the loss? Quantity and digestibility are 
not the only points to be considered. As- 
‘similation, cell life and nerve-health are 
‘complicated and interdependent processes. 
‘Very important ingredients are often 
‘present in small quantities, and modern 
‘scientists are pointing to these “body 
‘chemicals’? as “subtle and profoundly 
active elements which in numerous experi- 
ments with animals and men have been 
proved to be indispensable to our life proc- 
esses.” 

_ Of two children, one fed on white baker’s 

bread and Karo (glucose sirup) and the 
other on whole-wheat bread and good, old- 
fashioned sirup or molasses from the sugar 
cane—which, think you, is fed the more 
‘wholesomely, to say nothing of the pleas- 
ure involved in the eating? Artificial, man- 
ufactured foods of any kind should carry the 
burden of proof, and so far it is proving a 
‘very heavy one. 

| 

| 


| 





*Tis! ’Tain’t! Dr. Woods Hutchinson says white 

bread is more nutritious than whole-wheat bread. 

Dr. Wiley disagrees. Which side are you “‘rooting’’ 
for—and eating on? 


Wholesomeness More Important than 
Mere Tissue-Building 


Another writer, in the Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazelte, also comes to the rescue of the 
white flour in an interesting article which 
has much in it of value, though its main 
conclusions are erroneous. The funda- 
mental error of Mr. Cristadoro’s argument 
is stated in his own words, as follows: 


“But unfortunately all we take into our 
stomachs as food 
amounts to little 
unless the factors 
of digestion and as- 
similation are reck- 
oned with. It is 
not what we eat 
that counts, but 
what we digest and 
assimilate into our 
blood.” 


In other words, 
if we could find a 
food wholly di- 
gestible and as- 
similable, it would 
be the ideal food. In point of fact, such a 
food would soon put an end to humanity by 
completely disorganizing the digestive proc- 
ess. The fundamental principle of nutri- 
tion is that food should not only be digesti- 
ble and assimilable, but should be of such a 
character as to secure the normal activity of 
the whole digestive process, of which excre- 
tion is one of the chief functions. Any rule 
of diet which does not secure free and regu- 
lar excretory action of the kidneys and the 
intestines is fundamentally wrong. The 
overwhelming evidence of experts shows 
that whole-wheat bread, to a far greater 
degree than white-flour bread, tends to 
secure this desirable condition, thus correct- 
ing in a measure that very general trouble, 
constipation. The fact that there is a 
greater percentage of digestible and assimi- 
lable materials in white flour than there is in 
whole-wheat flour does not by any means 
indicate that the white flour makes a more 
wholesome bread. . 

Mr. Cristadoro goes on to say: 


“The government had no ax to grind in 
these experiments. It wanted the physiolog- 
ical truth,.no matter what the result, and the 
above were its convincing conclusions.”’ 


While it was true that the government had 
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no ax to grind, it could hardly be said that 
those who conducted the experiments were 
in the same fortunate condition, as one of 
them at least had had relations with the 
millers which could hardly permit him to 
be classified as a wholly disinterested person. 

There is one statement in this article 
which should cause widespread interest, and 
that is that the whole-wheat flour sells for a 
higher price than the white patent flour. If 
this is a correct statement, it is due to some 
economic fault, as the cheapest flour in the 
world should be that ground from the whole 
wheat. Mr. Cristadoro winds up his article 
by intimating that we may go on eating 
unwholesome bread and remedy its defects 
by constant dosing. He says: “How 
much better if he were to invest a few cents 
at a feed store for a year’s supply of cow- 
feed bran and, at intervals, mix a teaspoon- 
ful of it ina glass of water and drink it at 
his breakfast?’’ ‘This is the old story of eat 
all you want and anything you like, and 
“take something” to remedy the evil. 

Even the Journal of the American Medical 
Association falls into the error of believing 
that the degree of digestibility is the sole 
measure of the value of a food product. It 
says in its issue of February 15, 1913, refer- 
ring to the digestion experiments with white- 
flour bread: . 


“The result of these experiments gives 
definite information to the effect that bread 
made from standard patent wheat flour—and 
that is the variety here involved—is among 
the most digestible of all foods and worthy of 
the important place that it holds in the 
dietary.” 


The fact to be emphasized, however, is 
that the degree of digestibility is important 
only from the point of view of nutrition, or 
body-building, while the general wholesome- 
ness of food is the important matter from 
the standpoint of health. Fat and sugar are 
the most completely digestible of all articles 
of food, but no one would think of con- 
fining food to these two bodies. Food 
should not only be nutritious; it should be 
wholesome; that is, promote the general 
health and the normal functioning of the 
whole body. This whole-wheat flour does. 


White Flour and Beriberi 


Allusion has already been made in a 
former article to the general belief in Japan 
and the Philippines, among medical men 
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and those qualified to express an opinion 
on the matter, that beriberi is caused 
chiefly by eating polished rice or an exclu- 
sively rice diet. This would be a satisfac- 
tory explanation, provided beriberi were 
confined to those on a rice diet. 

Dr. Little, of St. Anthony, Newfound- 
land, has called attention, in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, to the 
fact that beriberi is known to exist among 
people who practically eat no rice. He has 
found, for instance, a great deal of it in 
Newfoundland. There are many of the 
inhabitants of that province who are ex 
tremely poor and live principally in the 
winter on white flour, tea and molasses. 
Cases of beriberi are not at all infrequent 
among them. In the opinion of Dr. Little 
the beriberi in this case is produced by eat- 
ing what he calls a diet of overmilled wheat, 
meaning by this phrase ordinary fine white 
flour. This diet, in connection with the 
general squalor and poverty of their sur- 
roundings, seems to be causative of the dis- 
ease. Dr. Little has relieved many cases by 
placing them on a diet of whole-wheat flour, 
beans and peas. He states that on one part 
of the coast beriberi had been prevalent in 
the fall of r910. A large vessel went ashore, 
from which a cargo of whole-wheat flour was 
unloaded to lighten her. The natives got 
the flour, and there has not been a case of 
beriber1 among them since. The old resi- 
dents who remember the days of brown 
flour say that this disease was unknown at 
that time. In the government institutions 
in the Philippines a whole-wheat flour has 
been substituted for the ordinary white 
flour. Dr. Little adds the following inter- 
esting statement: 


“Tt should be taught that the more the diet is _ 
to be restricted to flour, the more is it necessary — 
to have whole-wheat flour. The worse the hy- — 
gienic conditions and the greater the hardships, ~ 
even the more is it necessary. Or to put it in 
another way, whole-wheat flour is better than 
fine white flour for many reasons. The more © 
one depends on it for the diet, the stronger be-— 
come the reasons. When the staple article of 
diet is flour the reasons are paramount; whole- _ 
wheat flour must be used to prevent nerve- — 
poisoning.” = 


These facts are interesting not only in 
regard to the disease of beriberi and its 
cause, but as throwing another shaft of light 
on the mooted question, ‘‘Which is more 
wholesome, whole wheat or white bread?” 
The mere fact that one has more or less 
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protein or gluten present is but a single 

phase of the subject. Even relative digesti- 
bility is not all; other physiological consid- 
erations must be considered. Dr. Little’s 
testimony is another vote for the flour that 

_ more nearly approaches the composition of 
the original wheat—a reasonable conclusion 
based on general principles. 


Summing Up the Main Points 
t. A dark-colored loaf, whether rye or whole 


wheat, is not necessarily dirty. Objections of 


this kind are not argument. They merely 
catch the eye, but do not appeal tothe judgment. 
2. The consensus of opinion among dieti- 


tians worthy the name is that whole-wheat 
bread 1s a naturally balanced ration containing 
all the essential elements of nutrition. | 

3. There is no doubt of the fact that a diet of 
whole-wheat bread will tend to correct that most 
threatening evil, chronic constipation. 

4. Degree of digestibility is only one con- 
sideration in judging of wholesomeness or 
even of nutrition. That diet which promotes 
constipation ts not to be preferred to one that 
secures anatural activity of the digestive organs. 

5. It 1s not safe to depend on getting 
proper substitutes for a denatured food prod- 
uct. The skill of men cannot make an accept- 
able substitute for a demineralized bread. 


Dr. Wiley’s Whole-Wheat Porridge 


get wheat direct from the granary I 

| prepare it in either of the following 
ways and find that it provides a breakfast 
- food superior in quality, taste, and nutrition 
to any other. Two cents’ worth of wheat 
_ will serve a family of six, and a little girl who 
' sits at my table, upon tasting it for the first 
_ time, waved her spoon in the air and ecstat- 
ically exclaimed, ‘“‘Uncle Doc, this is the 
best breakfast food I ever ate!’* An un- 
solicited testimonial, this, from an unbiased 
_ critic whose dietetic instincts were unspoiled. 
This is the way to make it: Grind a pint 

_ of wheat in an ordinary coffee mill, making 
_a coarse whole-wheat meal. Mix with four 
' volumes of water and half a teaspoonful of 
salt and cook as follows: Place the water, 
boiling hot, in the aluminum bucket of a 
_fireless cooker and stir in the coarsely ground 
meal slowly so as to avoid forming lumps. 
- Stir the mass until perfectly smooth, then 
clamp on the top of the cooking vessel, place 

| the bucket on the stove, and boil for five 


D OWN on my Virginia farm,where Ican 


minutes under the slight pressure that the 


tight cover affords. Meanwhile heat the 

two circular stones, which fit into the com- 
_ partment of the fireless cooker, until water 
sizzles when dropped upon them. Place 
_ one stone at the bottom of the cooker, under 
the aluminum vessel, and the other on top. 

Close the cooker and let the vessel remain 

Over night. The whole-wheat mush is 
_Teady for breakfast. 


Another pint of wheat is prepared in much 
the same way except that it is not ground at 
alland slightly less waterisused. After cook- 
ing over night, pour off the water, dry slightly 
over the fire, and eat with cream and sugar. 
Prepared in this way the wheat has all the 
delicacy and tenderness of cooked rice, while 
the whole-wheat meal makes a mush unsur- 
passed in flavor, quality, and wholesomeness. 

I can foresee that I am going to be asked 
where and how this whole wheat can be 
obtained. You will rarely find it at the 
corner grocery, or at any of the retail or 
wholesale houses. The only way to pro- 
cure it is to get into communication with a 
farmer or a miller. Local conditions vary 
so widely as to methods of distribution that 
it is impossible to give specific directions on 
this point. If you deal with a market man, 
who comes in from the country, or if there 
are milling establishments, or small farms 
near the city or town in which you live, it 
should not be difficult to get in touch with 
a source of supply of the whole-wheat berry, 
“pure and undefiled.” Even in the National 
Capital one can telephone milling companies 
in nearby towns and get the unground 
wheat. A few housekeepers could club to- 
gether and order a supply from a nearby 
granary or miller. Itis worth trying. Keep 
on asking the grocer for it. He will begin 
to take notice after a time and ask the 
miller, and soon whole wheat will be as 
common as it should be. | 


An Explanation 
The thermos bottle suggested by Doctor Wiley in the June number is a bottle hold- 


| 


| 


ing milk for only one feeding. A detailed explanation will appear inthe August issue . 
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Spreading Infection 3 
By ‘Hiatweysw: Wiley, M.D. 


READ recently in the Sioux City Journal Children Treated Like Coyotes 
| a description of the method employed to 
exterminate the coyotes of South Da- Mange is not the only disease that may be 


kota. The coyotes in a hard winter when spread by: a few infected individuals. 
temperatures are low and food is scarce Measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
develop a taste for mutton. They have a ‘diphtheria, tuberculosis and carious teeth 


wholesome contempt for can be spread in that way. I have 
those artificial condi- fs Os often heard mothers say they 
tions which have done yo eee, epost were glad their children had 
sO much to establish bc ‘ Ee Measles acquired the first named 
the high cost of living Lf diseases early in life so as 
in this country and so “ 


WY ry ae »Y \ to be over with them. 
are not believers in the Nt Ye What a mistaken 
theory that a sheep has’ to be \ idea! It is not neces- 
sent to Chicago, turned into mut- M sary nor desirable 
ton and then sent back to the MW, v that children suffer 
country of its origin before it 









from any of these 
is fit for consumption. They, diseases. They would never 
therefore, visit the sheep folds have them if they didn’t get 
and help themselves. them from some one who had. 
The scientists of South The boy who goes into school 
Dakota conceived the. with measles is the infected 
idea that instead of offer- coyote carrying the‘disease 
ing a bounty for their © SX 62 5 to his fellows. The most 
scalps, as is done in some y oy, competent medical in- 
places, they would distribute the Nye aw 
mange among them. The tiny in- 
sects that burrow in the skin and 
produce mange are a hardy lot : 
andeagerfordiscovery. Onein- ¢“"eY frequent intervals 
fected pig will soon turn a whole : thereafter. By such 
herd of swine into a hairless providence the child who goes to 
and atrophied set of skele- school would run no risk of con- 
tons, creatures which take : : tracting any of these dan- 
no interest in life. =~ 5 Whooping Cough gerous diseases. In spite of 
A few of the coyotes “~ 6146 the general opinions to the 
were captured and in- contrary, such diseases as 
fected with this disease and measles and whooping 
then turned loose. The effect , cough have fatal re 
has been most impressive. yj sults all too frequently. 
Whole colonies of these ani- Measles was return- 
mals are dying of disease or ed as the cause of 6,598 






SEN oe aS 
ee f Scarlet Fever 


\ i 

Wy spection that can be had 

af should be made of every 
\; boy and girl upon 

=) BP entering school and at 


‘$s 









are so indifferent to lifethat | Diseases go where they are car-- deaths in the _ registra- 
they flee not from those who _ Tied. A child with one of the tion area during 1910, a 
go forth toslay them. The  2bove diseases is dangerous—the much larger number than. 
danger lies in the fear that pein Or eae oe: cine in the preceding year 
the disease will be so wide- 4,0 away: from aoe pian (4,860). The death rate 
spread as to become general don’t “have” to have any disease for I910 was 12.3 pet 
among the pigs and sheep 100,000 =p opulation, 


and require wholesale and repeated dipping — which is higher than for any year since 1900 
in lime-sulphur solution to stop its further (12.5). Nearly as many deaths from whoop- 
progress. But the lesson at any rateis plain. ing cough (6,146) were registered as from 
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measles (6,598) and scarlet fever (6,255). As 
in the case of measles, whooping cough for 
the year 1910 was marked by a considerable 
increase in mortality, the death rate for 1910 
being I1.4 per 100,000 population as com- 
pared with 9.6 for the preceding year. 


What Parents Can Do 


The protection of children from these 
contagious diseases could easily be secured. 
It needs only the creation of a powerful 


public sentiment, looking to the conserva- 


_ belief that these ills are unavoidable. 


tion of the child, arising on the ruins of the 
Dear 


mothers, the children you cherish do not 


necessarily have to suffer from any children’s 
disease. Keep them from the source of 
contagion and they will surely escape. 
Protect them against the distribution of the 
“mange” by infected individuals. De- 
mand that the children who enter the pub- 
lic school be free, and be kept free, of any 


contagious disease. And remember that a 
decaying tooth is contagious; it has no place 
in a school room. 

A rigid quarantine will protect your 
healthy child from the “pestilence that 
walketh in darkness” or “the destruction 
that wasteth at noon day.’’ Demand also 


that the school room be properly ventilated 


and evenly heated, not above 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in winter; that not less than 15 
cubic feet of air be supplied to each pupil 
each minute by forced air currents at the 
proper temperature so delivered as to com- 
pel frequent changes in the air of the room. 
Better that your boy should stay at home 
than to breathe foul air, be alternately 
frozen and baked, and be constantly ex- 
posed to the emanations of diseases. 
Health should be the first and not the last 
problem of the school. The child should 
always be put above the study, being alive 
is more important than being learned. 


City Planning Should Include Health 


Of What Avail are Great Freight Terminals if the Sewers are Too 
Near the Water Supply? 


Byubarvey ow .aWwiley,<M-D. 


HE town may becomea city. A city 
may become a metropolis. That is 
what threatens Erie, Pennsylvania. 

It has already outgrown its costume as a 
town. Its knickerbockers are now above 
its knees. The things that became it as a 
town are now unbecoming and inconvenient. 
When I was there they were holding a 
-“planning”’ convention. It was to last 
_three days and a number of public meetings 
_ were held in addition to the conferences be- 
_ tween the visiting experts of other cities and 
the home tailors. A new suit was needed, 
_but the purpose was to make it big enough 
_for the man and the giant. A wise purpose. 
I followed the discussion with interest. 
_ The deepening of the fine harbor was urged. 
Warehouses to store millions of bushels of 
grain were predicted. Great terminal 
freight depots to handle and haul to Balti- 
|More, Philadelphia, and New York the 
harvests of the Dominion and of the Great 
Northwest were urged. 
| Plans were making for a great metropolis 
| of a million people. It was urged that the 


| 
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railway tracks be sunk, not elevated. The 
sunken track, after the elimination of the 
coal burning engine, could be covered, and 
thus be less in the way of the arms and fists 
of the giant. Parks and playgrounds for 
the people should be. secured before the 
price was too high. The buildings-to-be 
were to be architecturally beautiful as well 
as economically useful, and so on. Nearly 
all of this advice was excellent. Some of it 
was imperative, and all of it was highly in- 
teresting to the wideawake citizens of Erie. 
Success to the wise foresight. Why plan 
a future which will be outgrown in a quarter 
of a century? But as I listened to this 
sound advice and was glad the Erians were 
so sanely interested in their own growth, L 
wondered if they expected to live or ex- 
pected their children to live in this new 
Chicago of the lakes. Apparently not. 
Erie now takes its water from an inlet in 
the lake about a mile from the outlet of its 
sewage. Only a few years ago a terrible 
epidemic of typhoid scourged the town. 
They put the inlet a little further out. To- 
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day a workman and a chemist are constantly 
“ourifying” and watching the water. 
Bleaching powder (lime hyperchlorite) is 
constantly mixed with the intake of water. 
The mixing must be done en route; there is 
no reservoir except for pressure and even- 
supply purposes. Most of the water is 
taken as it passes. Some day the workman 
will shovel in too much hyperchloriteand the 
drinkers will be hurt. Some day he will 
shovel in too little and the Bacillus typhosus 
will escape unscotched. Then there will be 
another epidemic. The health officer, how- 
ever vigilant he may be, cannot prevent 
such a disaster. 

Erie is midway between Cleveland and 
Buffalo. Both are already such cities as 
Erie is planning to be. Both pour their 
sewage into Lake Erie. At Buffalo the cur- 
rent is toward Lake Ontario, but when a 
long east wind blows the back current may 
reach Erie. The Cleveland sewage is nat- 
urally headed for the same spot. Dozens 
of towns and villages all along shore help to 
swell the infection. Lake water taken any- 
where on the south shore of Lake Erie from 
Toledo to Buffalo is dangerous to drink. 
Two days of the “planning convention” 
had already elapsed when I was in Erie. 
Up to that time nota word had been said as to 
the disposition of the sewage of the future 
metropolis, of the necessity for a supply of 
pure water, of the means whereby epidemic 
and contagious diseases might be avoided. 
Yet these are the things which above all 
others will make the coming citizens of Erie 
happy, contented, and long-lived. It is time 
some growing town should hold a “planning 


Dr WILE Ys 
convention”? and consider first of all how 
the future inhabitants may 


Be Well Nourished 

By pure foods, and also simple, 

By good cooking, of bread particularly before 
cake. 

By good housing at home; pure air as well as hot. 

By properly ventilated school and other public 
buildings, so that citizens when they meet to- 
gether may breathe pure air and not merely 
emanations from one another’s lungs. 

By well regulated parks and playgrounds. 

By a pure water supply coupled with a sewage 
purification plant that will keep lakes and 
streams from pollution. 

By an effective health service, with power and 
funds to ward off epidemic and contagious 
disease. 

By teaching sanitation and nutrition in the pub- 
lic schools, together with rigid medical and 
dental inspection of the school children. 

By a system of food and drug inspection which 
will exclude passé, debased, chemicalized, and 
painted food products and provide pure drugs 
for the sick; that will secure a meat supply 
from healthy animals and not expose the citi- 
zens to the refuse from more fortunate com- 
munities, arid to eating the carcasses of ani- 
mals which were suffering from tuberculosis 
and other objectionable diseases, as is the case 
at present over the whole country. 

By banishing great productive industries to the | 
country, where every workman may have a 
cottage, a garden and a front yard, and leav- 
ing to the city the activities of exchange and 
not of production. 

By educating all the people in the art of so living 
and working, that there may be no drones to 
suck the blood of labor and no invalids to 
eat the stores of providence. 


If after all these things are planned for there 
be time for handling crops and hauling freight, 
for fine buildings and massive exchanges, well. 
and good. But look after the great things first. 


Drinking Water on the Train 


‘Glasses will be furnished by the porter,” 
says a sign over the drink spout in the rail- 
road car. But who knows whether these 
glasses are used over and over without 
sterilization? The certain thing is that the 
porter expects a tip worth the price of many 
a cup. The law that forbids the public 
cup should require the transportation com- 
pany to supply a clean substitute. There 
are many parchment cups with appropriate 
mechanisms for delivery now available. 
If the railroad company is very poor these 
mechanisms will yield a cup for a penny. 

But what of the water? What is gained 
, by securing a clean cup in which to draw 
dirty water? Does our law relating to the 
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drinking cup have anything to say respect- 
ing the water? Not to my knowledge. 

The sanitary laws relating to drinking on 
railway trains have been enacted from the 
wrong end. They should first require that 
the drinking water should be pure, second 
that it should be handled in a sanitary 
manner, third that the containers should be 
clean and frequently sterilized by boiling 
water or steam, and, fourth, that the ice 
should not come in contact with the water. 
After, or synchronously with, all these, we 
should have the sterile cup. 

How long will it yet be before the traveller 
who is thirsty may be able to drink on a. 
railway train with safety? 
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School Hygiene Without VWWomen 


School Hygiene meets in Buffalo 

August 25 to 30, 1913, the venerable 

president emeritus of Harvard, Dr. Charles 

W. Eliot, presiding. Influential men through- 

- out the country are on the executive com- 

mittee, including the United States commis- 

sioner of education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, and 

Surgeon-General Blue of the Public Health 
_ Service. 

Not a woman is found on the list, which is 
most peculiar. Either we must conclude 
that women are not interested in school 
hygiene or else that they are not deemed 
worthy to take part in the management of 
sucha congress. Both of these assumptions 
im my opinion are incorrect. The mother, 
above everyone else, is interested in the 
protection of her child’s health in the 
schools, and with a woman at the head of 
the new Children’s Bureau and women serv- 
ing on school boards and in social work 
throughout the country, they could surely 
contribute much to such a project. 

All of the factors that make for the protec- 
tion of health will be discussed at this Con- 
gress: pure air, good food, proper exercise, 
good water, good teaching, and good fellow- 
ship. Mouth hygiene and dental inspection 
will have a place, and mental and moral 
hygiene will receive due consideration. 

It is a poor business man who begrudges 

_an initial expenditure that will save money 
and increase efficiency in the long run. 
This is the argument that the Indiana 
State Board of Health brings to bear for 
the sanitary schoolhouse. Badly venti- 
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lated, poorly lighted, unclean schoolhouses, 
without a pure water supply or proper 
plumbing, mean inefficient teachers and 
pupils, who take four years to accomplish 
what might be done in three. This is a 
loss of 25 per cent, to say nothing of doc- 
tor’s bills, etc., and the effect on the ‘“pub- 
lic health.” It is estimated that $2,000,000 
a year is added to the state school tax by 
maintaining insanitary schoolhouses. The 
mothers of the nation are the ones to keep 
a watchful eye on such conditions, and pro- 
test in and out of season that Johnny’s 
and Mary’s bodies shall not be dwarfed 
and their brains forced. Votes on school 
questions and positions on school boards 
should be assigned to women in every com- 
munity, regardless of one’s views on gen- 
eral suffrage, for the school is really an in- 
tegral part of the home, and it is there the 
child spends many of his waking hours. 
The readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
should be especially interested in this great 
conference. Willit not beahappy day when 
every mother can say, “I send my child to 
school without fear of his receiving any physi- 
cal, mental, or moral harm?” To speed this 
day we should co-operate with such move- 
ments as this. Both the individual mother 
and the club leaders and civic workers can get 
much inspiration from the addresses and dis- 
cussions of the prominent educators and hy- 
gienists from all over the world who will 
gather at this congress. The secretary-gen- 
eral, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, professor of hy- 
giene at the College of the City of New York, 
will receive applications for membership. 


Shots from Dr Wiley 


Viavi 


Will you be kind enough to give your opinion of 
_Viavi. The writer paid $20.00 for four small boxes 
| of medicine which did no good at all. I know many 
| women who have tried this treatment with indiffer- 

ent results. It seems to me that we pay a high 
price for the medicine furnished. 
N.I.S., Massachusetts. 


_ This is one of the most stupendous, 
carefully elaborated, and widely success- 
ful of the patent medicine fakes. So 
far as anyone can discover by the most 
| careful analysis, the famous cerates and 
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capsules, which are said to cure most of 
the ills flesh, especially woman’s flesh, is 
heir to, are composed of the extract of 
hydrastis (golden seal) and cocoa butter. 
The effects produced, if any, are solely due 
to the hygienic advice that accompanies the 
treatment, though some of the literature is 
anything but good mental hygiene. 

The mannerin which this obviously fraudu- 
lent treatment is being introduced to unsus- 
pecting women under the guise of parlor lec- 
tures on eugenics and sex hygiene cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Always quick to 
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seize upon any current phase of public opinion 
or interest to float their nefarious schemes, 
the compounders of hydrastis and cocoanut 
butter are making the most of the increasing 
interest in these problems to introduce their 
useless wares on a high intellectual and moral 
plane. As has been stated, they have “ capi- 
talized cleanliness,” there being little if any- 
thing else of merit in the propaganda and the 
incidental advice given as to sex hygiene is 
misleading to the last degree. 

A handsome fortune has been founded by 
the clever exploiters of this scheme, on the 
broad margin between the cost of the simple 
ingredients and their selling price. In jus- 
tice it must be added that the salary of the 
advertisement writer, who was one of the 
cleverest obtainable, probably took quite 
a slice from the profits. It is cleverly in- 
sinuated that tumors ‘have been success- 
fully treated”? by this remedy, that nerv- 
ous debility causes many dire diseases, 
from appendicitis to locomotor ataxia and 
palsy, and that Viavi prevents and cures 
nervous debility. Thus any direct state- 
ment that Viavi will cure the disease itself 
is avoided. 

In England the company have been prose- 
cuted and fined, and one coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict to the effect that the vic- 
tim’s life might have been prolonged had 
proper medical attention been given, throw- 
ing in the opinion that from the evidence sub- 
mitted they considered the Viavi treatment 
fraudulent. So say we all. How long will the 
public, and especially the women, continue to 
contribute, at the expense of their health and 
their pocketbooks, to the millions accumu- 
lated yearly by the venders of fancy names, 
false claims, and cheap commonplace mix- 
tures that would not interest anyone when 
unmasked. Nine times out of ten a fanciful, 
meaningless name is a false face for a fraud. 


Almozoin and Other “Beauty”? Fakes 


Kindly give through your department an analysis 
of almozoin, prepared by Petersen & Co., Chicago, 
and state if complexion jelly made with same is 
beneficial to the complexion. 


A Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 


Almozoin consists essentially of 4o per 
cent of borax, 40 per cent of gum traga- 
canth, and 20 per cent of magnesium car- 
bonate. It sells for fifty cents and the 
estimated cost of the ingredients is about 
three cents. Just how such a mixture 
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could be of any value as a complexion 
jelly does not appear. This preparation be- 
longs to a large family of fakes using the 
‘““prescription scheme”’ type of advertising. 
Beauty articles appearing in the woman’s 
page of many of our newspapers, pretending 
to be answers to correspondents, are only 
advertisements skillfully concocted for the 
purpose of exploiting these foolish and use- 
less preparations. Every prescription given 
contains a “joker” and is written for the 
purpose of selling the mysterious ingredient 
named therein. The one just described is 
typical of the whole lot. Few of them are 
harmful but they are all useless and extrava- 
gant and make impossible claims. 

An introduction to a few members of the 
family will answer for them all. A twin 
sister to almozoin is amarol, go per cent 
epsom salts and 10 per cent of borax. You 
pay 75 cents for this and it is worth about 
one-fourth of a cent. Spurmax, a face lo- 
tion, and therox, a shampoo, consist of 
epsom salts and borax, respectively, and sell 
for 50 and 75 cents, while their approximate 
cost is two cents and five cents. Maya- 
tone, warranted to produce “the soft and 
velvety skin of the Japanese women” and 
said to be based on the formula given by a 
Parisian beauty, consists of epsom salts and 
borax, colored and perfumed and sold at 50 
cents at a profit of 48, so far as cost of ingre- 


_dientsis concerned. Delatone, for removing 


superfluous hair, selling for $1 (value 1 cent), 
is about 80 per cent starch and 20 per cent 
barium sulphid; the latter will remove the 
hair superficially with some danger to the 
skin, but so long as the roots are not killed 
the hair will return, for only the electric 
needle, so far as we know, can prevent this. 
Cerol, used as a massage cream, is borax 
and stearic acid, perfumed and colored and 
sold for 75 cents, when the approximate 
cost is 2 cents. Detoxyl, for reducing flesh, 
is virtually rochelle salts but sells under 
this alluring name for one dollar. Pyroxin 
is vaseline perfumed with oil of bergamot 
and sold to grow eyebrows and eyelashes. 
One dollar an ounce is rather high for 
vaseline. if 

So it goes; to multiply cases is not neces- 
sary. Out of respect for one’s skin and one’s. 
purse, buy plain, standard soaps, cold creams 
and vaselines, powders and antiseptics, sold 
as such. The mystery and the name is all 
you get in addition when buying these 
seductive products, and they come high. : 
& 
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Marrying for 
a Living 
By Dorothy Dix 
awa 


day,” said Mirandy, 


be 
E 
| D “Gladys Maud Geraldine, whut 


went to dat cemetery, an’ got de 
higher culchar lak my daughter Ma’y Jane, 
-drapped into my house for a visitation. 
After we done passed de time o’ day, an’ 
axed ’bout de health of we-alls famblys, I 
said: 
_~ “ “Whar mought you be a wukin’, Gladys 
Maud Geraldine?’ 
‘Oh,’ spons she, ‘I ain’t a-wukin nowhar, 
an’ I ain’t got no notion of wukin’ nowhar. 
~Wukin’ is too hard for my constitution. 
T’se gwine to git married.’ 
“*An’ does you prognosticate dat mar- 
ryin’ is a easy way to make a livin’?’ I in- 
quires. 

_“ *Vassum,’ she says, ‘hit looks lak to me 
dat dere ain’t no wuk so light, an’ easy dat 
a female pusson can engage in as wukin’ 

a husband.’ 
_ “At dem words I fetches a groan from de 
pit of my stomach. ‘De Lawd help you, 
chile,’ I spons, ‘when you tackles dat job, 
thinkin’ dat hit is easy, for hit’s de mos’ 
jubous labor dat any woman bucks up 
aginst, an’ nothin’ but de grace of God ever 
- gives her de strength an’ de patience to git 
away wid dat task. I ain’t a sayin’ one 
| word against my ole man, Ike, but I tells 
you de truth, Gladys Maud Geraldine, dere 
_is times when I rests myself up from mater- 
mony by gwine out an’ doin’ a hard day’s 
_washin’. An’, mo’over, I done see de look 
| im Ike’s face dat says dat dere is occasions 
_when he finds hit easier to tote a hod of 
bricks up fo’ stories of a new house dan hit is 
to be married to me.’ 

“*T ain’t a countin’ on marryin’ no po’ 
,man,’ says Gladys Maud Geraldine, a 
-sniffin’ up her nose; ‘I’se gwine to git a 
husban’ wid money in his pockets.’ 

_ “‘Tain’t a wishin’ to discourage you none 
im yo’ ambition,’ spons I, ‘but I feels boun’ 
_to tell you dat rich husban’s don’t grow on 
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““* He takes to his heels when he hears de 
rattle of a petticoat comin’ his way’ ”’ 


ev’y tree, an’ dat when you does fin’ a man 
wid mo’ dan de price of a glass of beer in 
his clothes, dat he’s woman shy, an’ takes 
to his heels when he hears de rattle of a pet- 
ticoat comin’ his way. 

‘“*An’ furdermo’, Gladys Maud Geral- 
dine, you take dis from me, an’ I’se a ole 
woman dat Solomon’s dog is done bit mo’ 
dan once, an’ dat is dat, when you sees a man 
wid money in his pocket, dat you’ll also see a 
padlock on dat pocket, an’ dat hit takes mo’ 
elbow _ grease to cork-screw a nickel out of 
him dan hit does to do a week’s house 
cleanin’. Yes, chile, I done see a lot of 
gals marry rich men, an’ I ain’t envied none 
of ’ém de job. Believe me, dere ain’t no 
odder way o’ gittin’ money dat’s as hard 
wuk as chiselin’ hit out of a tightwad hus- 
ban’.’ 

““T ain’t a gwine to wuk from 8 o’clock 
in de mawnin’ to 6 o’clock in de evenin’ 
for nobody,’ says Gladys Maud Geraldine. 
‘T ain’t a gwine to be one o’ dese heah in- 
dustrial slaves dat you reads ’bout in de 
papers. I’se gwine to be a lady o’ leisure, 
lak a married lady is.’ 

““Dat’s right,’ spons I, ‘we married 
women sho’ does take things easy, an’ have 
time hang heavy on our hands, an’.de onliest 
thing dat worries us is how to put in our 
leisure. Hit suttinly is scandlous to think 
*bout dem stores an’ officés axin’ a gal to 
wuk from 8 o’clock to 6, an’ I don’t tame 
you for sayin’ dat you is gwine to pj - 
up for a weddin’ ring. 

‘“““Now ef you gits married, a/ 
down de kin’ of a lot in life dat de? 
women gits, all dat you'll have/ 
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be to git up bout 5 o’clock in de mawnin’ 
so as to cook yo’ husband’s breakfast, an’ 
fin’ him a clean shut, an’ dress de chillun, 
an’ git him off to wuk, an’ dem off to school. 
Den you can clean up yo’ dishes, an’ tidy 
up de house, an’ do de washin’, an’ de ironin’ 
an’ de sewin’, an’ git de chillun’s lunch, an’ 
nuss de baby, an’ have a nice hot supper 
smokin’ on de table ginst de time yo’ ole 
man gits home from wuk. 

‘“T)en, after you has cleaned up de supper 
things, you can sit down an’ patch yo’ hus- 
band’s breeches until bedtime, after which 
you can git up an’ walk de baby wid de 
cholic for a couple of hours in de middle of 
de night. 

‘Vas, honey, de life of a married woman 
sho’ is one glad roun’ of pleasure. Hit’s 
strewed wid roses, as de hymnbooks says, 
an’, as a gineral thing, de wukin’ day ain’t 
mo’ dan eighteen hours long, dough some- 
times when dere’s sickness in de fambly, or 
de balance of de fambly is gwine off on a’ 
scursion, hit’s twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
hours long. Yas, chile, ef you’se huntin’ a 
easy job, I sho’ does recommend you to em- 
brace de career of a wife an’ mother.’ 

“ “Well,’ says Gladys Maud Geraldine, 
‘T’se dat high sperited dat I can’t stand no- 
body to fin’ fault wid me, an’ I ain’t gwine 
to have no man a bossin’ me lak dey does 
dem wukin’ gals, an’ dat’s why I say, I’se 
a gwine to git: married.’ | 

‘Honey,’ spons I, a pityin’ her, ‘don’t 
you know dat ev’y man is born wid a ham- 
mer in his han’, an’ de mos’ fun he gits out 
of life is a knockin’ women? De reason dat 
mos’ men git married is dest to git a woman 
dat’ll always be handy so dat dey can lam- 
bast her for ev’ything dat goes wrong, an’ 
lay de blame on her. 

“ “You don’t git out of dat trouble, chile, 
by gittin’ married. You dest runs head 
foremos’ into hit. Furdermo’, ef you don’t 
lak de remarks dat de man you is hired to 
passes on de way you does you wuk, you 
can git up an’ leave; but when yo’ husban’ 
hands you back talk, an’ tells you how his 
maw used to cook po’k chops, an’ spressifies 
himself in a way dat scarifies yo’ feelins, 
dere ain’t nothin’ dat you can do ceptin’ to 
swaller hit. You’se tied to yo’ job an’ yo’ 
meal ticket, onless you se got de price of 
a ticket to Reno, an’ mos’ of us ain’t, for 
divorsch is one of de luxuries of de rich. 

“An, lemme whisper a secret in yo’ ear, 
chile, ’hout dat boss business. Dere ain’t 
no happy homes ceptin’ dem whar de man 
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is de boss, or de wife is got probusness 
enough to let him think dat he is. 

‘““ “No, chile,’ says I to Gladys Maud Ger- 
aldine, ‘don’t you be foolish enough to 
marry for a livin’. Ef you want a nice, 
easy, soft job, wid short hours, an little wuk 
in hit, you be a lady longshoreman, or a 
ditch digger, or somethin’ lak dat instid 
of a wife. Dere ain’t no odder pusson 
on earth dat earns deir bread in de sweat of 
deir brow so much asa wife does. An’, mo’- 
over, dere ain’t no odder job dat don’t carry 
wid hit a pay envelope ceptin’ de wife’s. 
She toils lak a dray horse from year’s end 
to year’s end, an’ her husban’ puffs out his 
chist ontil his shut buttons won’t hold, be- 
caze he’s so gran’ an’ noble, to give her her 
board an’ clothes for whut she does for 
him. An odder folkses stands by an’ hurls 
bouquets at him becaze he suppo’ts her, 
dough hit has always looked to me lak de 
woman, whut did de cookin’ an’ sewin’, an’ 
washin’ an’ baby tendin’ for a fambly, sort 
of suppo’ted. herself. 

“Ef you wants to see whedder marryin’ 
for a livin’ is de soft snap you thinks hit 
is, dest cut yo’ eye roun’, an’ you'll see dat 
dem women, whut wuks for odder folks, is 
got ten times as good clothes an’ looks ’bout 
ten years younger dan deir married friends. 
Lakwise dat dey is trapsin’ ’roun’ enjoyin’ 
demselves, or sleepin’ de sleep of de just, 
whilst de married ladies is puttin’ deir 
chillun to bed, or waitin’ up wid de rollin pin 
in deir hands for a husband, .dat’s been a 
lingerin’ in de crap game, an’ dat’s comin’ 
home dat filled up wid red eye dat he can ‘t 
fin’ de key hole.’ | 

‘“*Sis Mirandy, don’t you believe in mar- 
ryin’?’. axes Gladys Maud Geraldine. 

“Dat I does,’ spon’s I, ‘but I believe in 
hit as a reward, an’ not asa graft. I thinks 
dat de woman, whut gits married becaze she 
loves, finds a heaven on earth in matermony; 
but I knows dat de woman, whut marries to 
keep from wukin’, finds dat she’s got de 
hardest job, wid de least pay, in hit, in de 
world, Dere’s hard labor, an’ long hours, 
an’ sickness, an’ sorrow, an’ temper, an’ 
nerves, an’ sacerfice “in matermony, an’ de 
onliest thing dat pays you for hit is dest to 
love somebody else so dat all de fun you 
want is dest to see dem happy an’ comforta- 
ble, an’ to feel lak de glory of de Lawd done 
shine on you ev’ytime dey looks yo’ way.’ 

«But as for marryin’ for a livin-—my 
Lawd, but de woman, dat does dat, earns all 
she sits. we 
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An Ever Present Peril — 


Which May Lurk in the Bottle of “ Alcohol,” Cheap Essence, Face 
Lotion—The Deadly Wood Alcohol 
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| OES the hand 
Dp of the house- 
| mother trem- 
ble, as she pours out 
the lemon extract for 
her little boy’s birth- 
day cake? Does it 
falter over the cup of ginger tea that fol- 
lows the feast which has been too much for 
him? Tried old household friends, these, 
but a fearful danger is beginning to turn 
them to foes. The terror, that clutches 
the mother’s heart as she opens the bottle 
of alcohol that is to bring 
merciful coolness to the 
skin of the little fever 
patient upstairs, is well 
founded. The peril is not 
only in the disease; it is 
in the bottle. Impercep- 
tible to taste or smell, that 
bottle may harbor death 
by convulsions, or blind- 
ness. 

Everyone knows in a 
general way that wood 
alcohol is poisonous. But . 
how many people know that nearly a thou- 
sand cases of death or blindness, due to this 
subtlest of poisons, have been reported dur- 
ing the last twenty years? Not all of the 
victims had swallowed the alcohol, however 
innocently; some of them had absorbed it 
ithrough their skins, and others had merely 
breathed its fumes. 

_ The blue and green flames are very beauti- 
ful as they dance under the chafing-dish 
where Mary is making fudge. They were 
equally cheerful, no doubt, in the freezing 
hall bed-room’ where another little Mary, a 
city shop-girl, used to make her morning 
cup of coffee as she dressed. She used to 
let the flames burn out for the sake of their 
warmth, and she liked to watch them, until 
suddenly, one day, she found that she could 
not see them very well. She did not lose 
her sight, but six months of treatment were 
a to save it, and give her the warning 
which not even the poison label on the bottle 
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EDITOR’S NOTE:—Many prosperous 
homes, not merely those of the 
ignorant, are harboring this awful 
agent of blindness and death. Look 
sharp at your own home, Reader! 


Optic 


Nerve 


Blindness, even death, may lurk in 
a seemingly harmless flavoring ex- 
tract or toilet preparation. 
tissue of the optic nerve has a 
proclivity for wood alcohol 


‘carries. It is unsafe 
to burn wood alcohol 
or use it In any way 
in a room where the 
air is close. The bot- 
tle should never be 

: ; uncorked unless the 
windows are wide open. 

In most of the wood alcohol cases, the 
poison has been swallowed, a proceeding 
that would have been quite impossible up 
to 1906, when this was a vile-smelling, green- 
ish liquid, known as wood spirit, wood 
naphtha and methylated 
spirit. But at that time, 
a cheap and effective 
means of “rectifying” it 
was discovered. Deodo- 
rized and deprived of its 
disagreeable taste, the new 
product was put upon the 
market under a number 
of alluring, new names. 
Columbian spirits, Colo- 
nial spirits, Union spirits, 
Eagle spirits, methyl alco- 
hol, aceton alcohol, green 
wood spirits, standard spirits, and lion d’or 
are a few of the forms in which it is still 
offered to an unsuspecting public, often with- 
out anything in the way of a warning label. 

The new product costs but sixty-five 
cents a gallon where grain alcohol costs 
$2.90 owing to the heavy government in- 
ternal revenue tax of $2.10. The price of 
‘“orain” alcohol also varies somewhat with 
the market value of the various products 
from which it is made—corn, rye, barley, 
rice, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, and 
cane molasses. Rectified wood alcohol was 
soon being advertised and sold under its 
various aliases for ‘‘bathing and sponging 
the sick, rubbing for rheumatism, high- 
balls, punch, hot-drops, witch-hazel, bay 
rum, eau de cologne, Florida water, essences 
of all kinds, and home-made wines and 
cordials.”” And then began the toll of death 
and blindness. 

‘The tissues of the body have a wonderful 
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power of abstracting from the blood streams 
substances that seem to suit their particular 
appetites,’ says Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
dean of the New York Homeopathic Med- 
ical College. ‘‘ Unfortunately for mankind 
the tissue of the optic nerve has a proclivity 
for wood alcohol.”’ 

There is the story of J. B., a total ab- 
stainer, who complained to a passing friend 
of having a cold. He accepted a drink of 
whisky from the friend’s flask, mixing the 


liquor with water. Soon afterward he began | 


to feel sleepy, went home, and for three 
days was unconscious. He awoke totally 
and permanently blind. His case was not 
typical, however, for the sufferer often ex- 
periences violent pains in the eyes and abdo- 
men, with nausea and a consuming thirst. 
Blindness does not usually set in for several 
days, though one Morris Field, a tailor who, 
after drinking two glasses of whisky in a 
saloon in New York City, on Oct. 14, 1912, 
could hardly see to get home. Heawoke the 
next morning entirely blind, and has remained 
so, thanks to the wood alcohol with which the 
whisky was adulterated. The saloon keeper 
was fined probably the minimum of $100 in- 
stead of the $500, which the law allows. As 
small a quantity as a teaspoonful of this poi- 
son has been known to make a man blind. 


The Fumes Cause Blindness 


Oculists, who have made a special study 
of wood alcohol poisoning, say that the blind- 
ness is due to a destructive inflammation of 
the optic nerve, and the fibres of the retinal 
elements, or both, followed by their atrophy. 
The inflammation may be delayed several 
days, and is generally complete, with sub- 
sequent relief, and final relapse into perma- 
nent blindness. 

Gustave Kunz, twenty-one years old, went 
to work for a contracting varnisher in New 
York City, the week before Thanksgiving, 
1911. He was set at work varnishing the 
inside of beer vats, ten to fifteen feet high, 
close, dark and airless except for the small 
opening through which he crawled and two 
little pipe-holes in the top. Three other 
men worked with him, daubing on the varn- 
ish as fast as they could for half an hour, 
then crawling out, half-suffocated, for thirty 
minutes in the open air. The man, for whom 
Gustave had formerly worked, had used a 
small engine for pumping air into the vat, 
but the new employer, who had underbid 
him on this contract, used no such engine. 


An’ Ever Present.sReril 


the symptoms of wood alcohol poisoning, 
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Gustave worked five days and then wen 
to bed, nauseated and with a rash on hj 
skin. When he was able to get up, he couk 
see only just enough to get about the room 
His sight has not improved. Of the thre 
men employed with him, one, his brother 
was only slightly affected by the wood al 
cohol in the varnish. The other two died 
one three days and one four days, later. 


Touch Not! 


The brewery cases of wood alcohol poison 
ing are perhaps the most frequent on thi 
hospital records because the great vats hav 
to be varnished every year to preserve thi 
beer; but they are not the only ones. On 
painter was nauseated and later blindec 
while varnishing the inside of a closet ir 
a Cincinnati hotel. Another became totally 
blind after he had shellacked the benche 
and woodwork of several schoolhouses 
A third cleaned with wood alcohol a floo 
that needed re-varnishing. A fourth victin 
was a second-hand furniture dealer of Lynn 
Mass., who used wood alcohol to brighter 
up his bargains. The two pencil polishers, 
who worked in a factory where the windows 
were kept closed during cold weather, were 
more fortunate, for they can still see to get 
about. In each of these cases, the deadly 
fumes were mixed with re-breathed air. 

But even if the wood alcohol had been 
used in the open air, the danger of absorp- 
tion through the skin would have remained. 
Dozens of such cases have been reported. In 
cleaning clothing, a tailor absorbed enough 
wood alcohol to produce blindness. Hat 
makers suffer from a constant rash on the 
backs of their hands from the wood alcohol, 
—or methyl spirits, as it is called in the 
trade,—used in the stiffening solutions. 
Their sight is frequently affected. I 

There is the strange case of the janitor 
in a paint factory, who suddenly became 
dizzy after spilling wood alcohol upon his 
foot. Sympathetic workmen gave him a hot 
drink made of water and some of the alcohol; 
and, when that did not revive him, a second. 
He fell into a heavy stupor and awoke 
completely blind. e 


Only less serious was the case of a woman, 
who found her eyes failing: she showed all 
but the doctor satisfied himself that she was) 
absorbing it neither through liquors nor 
through patent medicines. He finally dis- 
covered that she was rubbing it on her 7 
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‘or the improvement of her complexion. 
4 young photographer, who used wood al- 
sohol to clean his plates, first suffered paraly- 
sis in his arms and legs, and later died. 
A workman, employed in the cabinet de- 
yartment of a .factory, used Columbian 
spirits to “‘cut” the shellac on his hands, 
und became completely blind. 


‘A Safe Substitute for Wood Alcohol 


_ The use of wood alcohol for all such pur- 
noses is totally unnecessary, for there is 
a safe, effective substitute, which is no more 
expensive. When the dangers of wood al- 
cohol first began to be recognized, in 1906, 
i law was passed permitting the manufac- 
cure of ‘‘industrial” alcohol. This was pure 
zrain alcohol to which small amounts of 
oyridine or benzine had been added. The 
yenzine made it undrinkable, and gave a 
ell-tale cloudy look to other liquors adulter- 
ited with it. Since it was not a beverage, 
t was free from the internal revenue tax 
of $2.10 per gallon, and was cheap. Its 
etail cost today is 65 cents a gallon. ‘This 
lenatured alcohol has almost crowded 
vood alcohol out of the market. A special 
combination, containing 95 per cent. of 
pure or ethyl alcohol, and 5 per cent. of 
vood or methyl alcohol, is obtainable by 
nanufacturers of shellac, though not by 
he general public, as it is drinkable with- 
mut the benzine, and therefore taxable. 
Chere is now no excuse for the use of wood 
ucohol in varnishes except a superstition 
hat it cuts the shellac better than does 
lenatured alcohol. This is not true when 
he benzine has been omitted from the latter. 
_ A varnish manufacturer gives the propor- 
ions of varnish made with wood alcohol at 
bout ropercent. Hestates that no arrange- 
nent of artificial ventilation can be depended 
ta to make the wood alcohol product safe, 
imce varnish must be kept free from dust, 
md strong currents of air cause it to curl up. 
_ The only solution would seem to be the 
bsolute prohibiting of the use of wood 
cohol in the arts, as it is already forbidden 
n beverages. There is only one branch of 
nanufacture in which its use is desirable, and 
hat is in the insecticides and germicides 
where an active poison is necessary. Even 
here, it should be most carefully labelled 
2OISON, and directions as to the opening 
t doors and windows should be added. * 
But the thousands of gallons of rectified 
vood alcohol, that are yearly being manu- 
| 
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factured and sold under deceptive names, 
are seeking no such humble sphere of use- 
fulness, no such plebeian rival as denatured 
alcohol. Their purpose is to imitate an 
undersell King Alcohol. 
Essences have been found containing as 
high as 75 per cent. of wood alcohol. Only 
a few drops at a time, of course, are used in 
the ordinary household. But it is a cumu- 
lative poison. The percentage of people, 
who are being slowly poisoned by these 
essences they swallow, or the lotions they 
rub on their skins, can only be guessed. It 
is only when these poisons are used in large 
quantities that we can see their results. 


Still the Law Lags 


As long ago as 1904, Dr. Wiley recom- 
mended, in the New York Medical Journal, 
that laws be passed prohibiting the use of 
methyl alcohol for internal or external pur- 
poses, and providing that labels, advising 
of danger, be pasted upon the containers. 
The next year, Local Union 111 of ‘the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers voted that its use in paints 
and shellacs be prohibited and members 
be warned of its dangers. And yet, in nearly 
ten years, no state has passed a perfect law. 
California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York have laws partially 
covering the dangers. There is a federal 
law covering the control of this substance 
in interstate commerce. A bill (No. 31) 
is, at the time of present writing, before the 
New York Legislature. It reads: “‘ No per- 
son shall sell any wood alcohol, nor any fluid 
containing wood alcohol, unless the bottle, 
vessel or other container in which same is 
sold or transported shall bear a label con- 


‘taining the following words conspicuously 


printed in red.ink, ‘POISON. WOOD 
ALCOHOL. Do not use except where 
there is sufficient ventilation.’ This act 
shall:take effect-Oct. I, 1913.” 

This bill was introduced by the state 
factory investigating commission. It should 
be materially changed before it becomes a 
law, as it contains no warning of the danger 
of inhalation or absorption of wood alcohol. 

The housewife will do well to have her 
favorite. brand of essences examined by a 
chemist, and to purchase only pure grain 
alcohol as medicine, and for the chafing 
dish, denatured alcohol guaranteed to con- 
tain no methyl spirits. 


Association Girls’ 
Delight, 
Summer Camp . 
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By 
Sarah B: Mathew 


Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, who conducts this department, is heart 
and soul in the wonderful work which the Y. W. C. A. is doing for girls. 


T was only dimly light at three o’clock 
that July morning when the girls 
slipped quietly out from their tents to 

join the sunrise party up the mountain. It 
was a new experience, this early waking to 
follow the dusky trail up through the woods, 
to feel the hush of the night yielding to the 
stirrings of the coming day, and see the sun 
climbing up above the mountains far to the 
eastward. 

It was one of their first days at Altamont, 
and the girls began to think all they had 
heard about the wonderful days their friends 
had spent at the Y. W. C. A. summer camp 
might be true. Each year girls have re- 
turned to the city, rested, happy and full 
of the joys of camp life. These new girls 
were beginning to enter into the experience 
of which they had heard. From the mo- 
ment of their arrival, when they clambered 
out. of the carriages into the midst of that 
friendly group waiting to give them welcome, 
they had lost the momentary feeling of 
strangeness, and the very atmosphere seemed 
charged with new life and fellowship. 

Watch that exciting game of baseball! 
New girls, old girls, tent girls, shack girls, 
all join to make up the two nines. Follow 
that little group on their bacon picnic down 


by the brook! A little “friendship fire,”. 


plenty of bacon and eggs, a big watermelon, 
songs and stories! How better could they 
become acquainted? 

The girls have already learned that the 
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moving spirit in all the fun is the leader o 
recreation, a graduate physical director 
sympathetic, keen, alert. She understand 
just how much exercise and how much res 
is needed to bring new life to these girls whe 
have turned so eagerly from their busy day 
in shop, school, and office, to grow stron; 
in the pure air of the mountains. Day by 
day she plans with her little band of volun 
teers for the best balance between vigorou: 
fun and the much needed rest. bs 

Today it is clear and cool, just the time 
for that promised “hike” tothe lake. Witl 
baskets of lunch and cameras, a dozen girl 
start for the long tramp and the row acros: 
the lake. A perfect day it is for tennis, too 
and the court is a lively center. ° 

The next day is breathless and hot. Long 
tramps are out of the question, but there is 
one comfortable place out under the shade 
of the big trees where the girls gather witk 
their embroidery, while one of the numbet 
reads aloud. Sometimes there will come 4 
rainy day and then the jolliest “truly party” 
makes its appearance; and games, charades 
and a candy-pull prove once more the re- 
sourcefulness of the leader. x 

Under her careful supervision, strength 
of body is sure to come with the passing day. 
but “every kind of new life” suggests some- 
thing even beyond physical vigor. ‘Hearts 
and minds are unconsciously opening to the 
subtle influence of the place. One git 


tired and discouraged as she came up f0 


eat 


‘amp, wrote after her return to the city, 
‘Camp has given me a new courage and new 
ith. Imissthe helpful talksin the mornings 
nd evenings especially, but I am very thank- 
il that I have heard them this summer.” 

It is fascinating to watch the earnest faces 
f the girls in the morning Bible class. 


nother source of inspiration is the Sunday » 


fternoon Vesper service. Held out of 
oors like the Bible class, it lays. fresh 
mphasis on the beauties of God’s world. 
‘he familiar words “the heavens declare 
ae glory of God,” and “the strength of the 
ills is His also,”” must surely have an added 
ignificance after 
ach service. 

These features of 
amp life are constant 
>minders of summer 
onference experi- 
aces. The camps 
re reserved for ten 
ays in July for ‘“‘club 
ouncils,”’ and the in- 
ustrial girls gather 
1 large numbers to 
ater heart and soul 

ito the program of 
ible work and con- 
ference on club 
iethods, conducted 
ader trained leaders. 
ll the sports and 
screation of regular 
unp life are carried 
a during a part of 
ich day. 
There ia? strik- 
gly democratic and 
osmopolitan char- 
ster to the associa- 
‘oncamps. It would 
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have to be a millionaire to send a really big 
enough check to say it all.” Even the 
mothers write, “I never saw my girls come 
home looking so well and happy.” Each 
succeeding year brings a new group of young 
women who go away after their joyous days 
to tell still others of the ‘perfect vacation 
place.” 

Now that the thought of the whole coun- 
try has been turned toward the wisest con- 
servation of human strength and energy, and 
there has been such wide interest in vaca- 
tion problems, we naturally expect that a 
cordial welcome will greet any successful 

scheme for healthful 
recreation. The tre- 
mendous need of 
business. girls for 
proper recreation and 
rest has received a 
tardier recognition 
than some other 
wants, but surely 
there is to-day a gen- 
eral awakening to the 
- importance of the de- 
mand. Many local 
city Associations 
have their own vaca- 
tion homes or camps, 
always crowded full 
the entire season: and 
other Associations are 
looking for favorable 
sites on which to open 
similar camps. Chau- 
tauqua County Asso- 
clation is managing 
its first summer camp 
this season and sev- 
eral field committees 
are planning to give 


p well-nigh impos- Don’t our guests from China look as if they the girls within their 
le to find. another thoroughly enjoyed Y. W. C. A. camp life? territory the benefit 


jace where there is 

mtinually manifested such perfect har- 
ony and understanding, in a family of one 
undred and fifty. College girls, business 
tls, Oriental girls, guests and workers alike, 
ay together and work together in true 
_Ssociation fellowship. 

All through the year come letters from 
‘ores of young women, eloquent with grati- 
ide for all that camp has brought them and 
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»yunting the weeks “till I can come again.” 


carcely a week passes without a gift from. 


me loyal camp girl. One for instance, 
nding a small check, writes, ‘I should 


of camp life. The de- 
mand of the New England business girls for 
a suitable vacation place is being met this 
summer by the Northeastern Field Com- 
mittee in the opening of a large camp on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard. 

Indeed all these places of rest are most 
worth while and hundreds of girls who 
have been there count them their greatest 
blessing. Many now wait because there is 
no room for them and for these other 
camps should be provided in order that 
they too may have refreshment of body 
and soul. 


Surgical 


> 
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Hysteris 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


A surgical operation is, oftentimes, the only wise course in a case of 


appendicitis. 


But Mrs. Wilcox is quite right, we believe, in saying that 


many patients with appendicitis and other diseases, surrender too readily 
to the surgeon. The situation needs a thorough airing, which this remark- 
able woman, who is a poet and something more, is not afraid to give it. 


URING the last fifteen y ars a sur- 
gical hysteria has seized upon the 
civilized world. Just as the leading 

men of the seventeenth century in Hol- 
land took pride in collecting the largest 
and rarest numbers and varieties of tulips, 
so our present-day surgeons delight i re- 
cording the greatest number of operations on 
the human body and collecting vital organs 
for their laboratories. ° 

It is uplifting and encouraging to the 
normal mind to read of the success made by 
surgery in skin grafting; in bone growing; 
in the cure of spinal curvature; of hip dis- 
ease; of club feet; and of almost every other 
phase of deformity or accidental mutilation. 
Materia medica has progressed rapidly in 
knowledge of antiseptics and minimized the 
dangers of blood poisoning which used to 
menace any surgical operation, with after 
results. But that very sense of immunity 
has caused a hundred unnecessary opera- 
tions to be made where but one was abso- 
lutely needed. And every year the operat- 
ing mania has grown, and woman, the natu- 
rally equipped mate and mother of man, 
stands to-day in greater danger of losing her 


usefulness, from hysterical surgery, than » 


she has ever stood in any era of the world 
from any combination of causes. 

All the newspapers and scientific maga- 
zines give large space to the successful oper- 
ations of surgeons, and equal space to the 
failures of all experimenters, or healers of 
any kind outside the regular school whose 
patients die under their treatment. There 
are laws to punish such men. 

But there is no newspaper or magazine 
which gives space to the awful malpractice of 
regular physicians and surgeons who cause 
death or lifelong invalidism for men and wom- 
en by the score through unnecessary operations. 
And there is no law to protect people from 
these men. 

A “regular” who has become a deserter 
from the ranks because he could not submit 
to the methods growing more and more 
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customary with surgeons, made the stat 
ment that it was generally understood | 
physicians when diagnosing a case, th: 
if life could be prolonged three mont 
by an operation, and death was known : 
be inevitable at the termination of th: 
period, the operation was performed. Th 
gave the surgeons their fees, the nurs 
occupation, allowed the regular school 1 
count one more “‘highly successful oper 
tion,” and when after three months tl 
patient died of “‘heart failure” or ‘anemia 
or a “blood clot on the brain” (the late 
catchphrase in medicine) there was n 
blame attached to the fraternity. But th 
patient, who might have found peace 1 
cremation or the grave a few months soone 
had borne the agony of the operation, an 
the family had paid the price. . 

In absolute calmness and with no ranec 
or ill-will, I here do arraign the surgeons < 
America for needlessly removing the af 
pendix in more than half the cases pre 
sented to them; and for needlessly renderin 
women barren by major operations in mor 
than two-thirds of the cases presented t 
them, beside depleting the vital forces an 
injuring the health of women in many way 
by serious operations where simpler an 
more natural methods would have effecte 
a cure. : | 

Informed of five men who had escaped th 
surgeon’s knife, and won the ill-will of th 


_ leading practitioners of their towns by fr 


fusing to be operated upon for appendiciti 
and refusing to die in consequence, I pet 
sonally investigated the cases, and foun 
them all true. They were identical wit 
one which came under by own observatior 
and is here related. The names and ad 
dresses can be given to any desirous of 1D 
vestigation. ee. 

A young man who had graduated from: 
leading college of America was settled ii 
Boston, making great progress in: his chosél 
career. While in college he had felt som 
indication of trouble with the append» 





\serious attack came on in Boston. The 
ying man suffered much pain, lost flesh, 
d after consulting one or two prominent 
“geons in Boston came home to his dis- 
-ssed parents and informed them that he 
:s told he must be operated upon in a few 
lys if his life would be saved. Curiously 
»yugh, one of his classmates had been given 
> same information. 

The parents took their son to prominent 
-geons in their own town (a town known in 
ary part of the world). The statement of 
» Boston surgeons was corroborated. 

But friends of the family, knowing of two 
yn who had been saved from the knife by 
‘ and violet-ray treatment, urged the 
jrents and the son to investigate before 
uepting the ultimatum of the surgeons. 
[ieson was particularly skeptical; he said 
{ston surgeons of such high standing would 
cow if any treatment but the knife could 
y used; and relatives of the young man 
ed him to go at once on the operating 
ole and not risk his life with any “ quack- 
eae = 
However, the friends finally prevailed 
ion him to consult a leading specialist who 
id successfully treated other cases. The 
cult was the youth took treatments of the 
pcialist for about a month, was allowed to 
«about his affairs during the days and 
~nings, to observe a certain reasonable 
it, and after the expiration of a month 
“i the payment of one-tenth the amount 
surgical operation would have cost, the 
sient was cured, and remains cured after 
ar years. 

Meantime the classmate went throughan 
eration, and for an entire year was out 
yhealth, suffering from weakness and ex- 
listion, beside being crippled financially 
© some time. 

The woman with whose life I have been 
k most closely associated since early 
‘Idhood suffered a slight discomfort and 
«¢ some pain which had its cause in child- 
th, years previous. The head of a promi- 
nt hospital, after a few days of treating 
2 case, calmly.stated that the knife should 
yused. “Do you mean to say,’ asked 
2 horrified woman, “that you would 
utilate me in this terrible manner with 
1 more sign of any serious malady than 
display?” Then the doctor answered, 
‘ly dear madam, we are operating. upon 
émen every day who have no more visible 
dence than you of the malady. Itis really a 
yy simple matter, not one to be dreaded atall.”’ 
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“But I will die, if I must, of this trouble,” 
the woman said. “I refuse to be chopped 
and mutilated.” 

“Then I wash my hands of the case and 
its consequences,”’ the president of the hos- 
pital said. 

That was three years ago. The woman 
is in the best of health and vigor today. 
Consulting an eminent English physician a 
year after the statement made to her by 
the American specialist, she was told that 
not one vestige existed of the malignant 
malady intimated, a malady which would 
have ended her life in a year’s time at the 
most if it had existed at all. 

The wife of a reputable physician and 
surgeon was in much distress. No ordinary 
remedies relieved her, and according to the 
custom of the profession, other physicians 
were called in. The head of a well-known 
hospital declared the woman to be suffering 
from an infrequent and serious malady 
which can be relieved only by the knife. 
The husband doubted, but the consulting 
physician agreeing, the woman was taken 
to the hospital. Some symptoms which 
she developed while preparing for the oper- 
ation caused her husband to beg a delay of 
twenty-four hours. He agreed to take all 
blame from any serious consequences re- 
sulting from the delay. Then he set him- 
self to work to clear the system of his wife 
of all poisonous gases and excretions. In 
twenty-four hours she left the hospital free 
from pain, and attended the theater with 
her husband the following evening. 

One of the hospital surgeons saw her 
there, and said: ‘Is this the woman we 
were to operate on forty-eight hours ago?” 
He laughed over the incident. It really 
was amusing! ‘That was ten years ago, and 
the lady is in good health now. 

Two women met in a surgeon’s office ten 
years ago, both afflicted with the same com- 
mon malady—painful growths in the breast. 
Both were urged to be operated upon at 
once. One consented and had her breast 
removed. The growth came on the other 
side, and that was also removed, and the 
woman died in less than two years from the 
time of the first cutting, and after months 
of anguish. The second woman went di- 
rectly from the surgeon’s office to an X-ray: 
specialist—a regular physician of the old 
school who had grown with the times. He 
assured the lady of a cure in a year’s time. 
She was cured of every vestige of trouble at 
the expiration of six months. A year.ago 
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a small lump again appeared. “Ah ha!” 
cried the devotees of the butcher system, 
“‘you see the surgeon was right and you are 
not cured after all. Better have been oper- 
ated on at first.” “‘Why so?” asked the 
woman. ‘I have had ten delightful years 
of health. My friend died eight years ago 
after two years of anguish, and now I am 
going to be cured again.” She is free from 
every symptom of breast trouble today, 
after two months’ treatment. 

An emancipated physician, relating cases 
of his own, said to me: “The greatest 
menace and crime against womankind to- 
day is the surgeon’s knife, wielded haphaz- 
ardly with his limited power over life and 
death, acting alone in the majority of cases 
as judge and jury over the fate of these 
shocked and half-crazed victims, the horrors 
of the result being hidden in the consulting 
room and protected by professional ethics. 

‘““A young girl, single, under 20, was told 
by a prominent New York surgeon that she 
must submit to ovariotomy at once, as a 
lump as large as a billiard ball had developed 
- in the right groin. From sheer distraction 
she was driven to consult a man opposed to 
cutting in these cases, and he simply found 
a swollen appendix, and with heat, electric- 
ity, violet light, etc., he cured her in a very 
few treatments, and the lump, pain, and 
tenderness entirely disappeared within two 
weeks. 

“Pelvic surgery has assumed a craze for 
exploitation, public notices, fees, etc., with 
a certain class of men whose vision is dis- 
torted, whose judgment is warped, and who 
have a cock-sure, snap diagnosis ready for 
all comers. The family doctor, fearful to 
oppose them, stands helplessly by.” 

We all die eventually anyway; and if we 
are allowed several years of robust health 
and the possession of all of our organs, and 
meantime retain our money for better pur- 


Surgical Hysteria 


bf 


poses than feeing surgeons, it would se¢ 
an added argument in favor of avoiding ; 
operation. . 

The public is living in blind ignorance 
the alarming frequency of death within 
year’s time of men and women who ha 
been operated upon. Women especial 
suffer from the shock to the nervous syste 
and afterward succumb to fatigue, a col 
or other slight maladies, and never is t 
death laid at the door of the ‘beautiful 
successful operation.” 

That surgery performs miracles of goo 
that it saves life; relieves permanent a 
guish by temporary pain; that it is a ble 
ing to the human race, is known and app1 
ciated by the writer of this article. B 
it is also known that men and women ru: 
too blindly into the hands of the surgeo 
that they believe implicitly what he say 
that they donot sufficiently investigate oth 
methods of being cured, and that they pe 
mit themselves to be hacked, and unsexe 
and deprived of natural organs when th 
might keep them and obtain perfect vig. 
if they would wait and look into saner, saf 
and less expensive systems of cure. 

Any physician who is ready to make 
positive statement that an operation is tl 
only escape from death for a patient ougl 
to be willing to put that statement ini 
writing. No man or woman should subm 
to the knife if his physician refuses to ¢ 
this. Let us present a law to Congre 
compelling physicians to put their profe 
sional statements into writing. Those wh 
jeopardize life should be ready to risk the 
professional reputation. The law shou 
protect us from the regulars as well as fro 
the charlatans. 

Every case cited in this article is known 1 
be true, and the names and addresses, wit 
a score more, can be given to those wh 
desire further proof. 


Coles Phillips Pictures—First Series 


With the publication of the May cover picture, “Birds of a F eather,” the first series of Coles Phillip 


prints was completed. 


This series includes six of the most popular subjects which have appeared | 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING during the last few months, namely “Have One,” ‘His Footstep,” “The Heart Ju 
gler,” “Romance,” “April Shower,” and “Birds of a F eather,” which appeared in June and August, 191 


and February, March, April, and May, 1913. 


These beautiful pictures are printed on high grade, pebbled paper, size 14 by 11 inches, by the mo 
approved, modern process for reproducing color, and are exact facsimiles of the original paintings. . 

_ All you have to do is to enclose $1.25 in currency, or stamps, in an envelope, together with your order, an 

mail to us at our risk, and the entire series of six pictures will be forwarded by return mail, with safe deliver 


guaranteed by us. 


Address 


rus. Should you not desire the entire series, you may select any single print for 25 cents. — 
The publication of the second series of Phillips Pictures will be announced in a forthcoming numbe 


Print Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York cit 
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AK MK. 
EDITOR: In 

my pet news- 
paper, which I 
glance at daily to get 
a general impression 
of the happenings of 
interest and impor- 
tance going on in the 
world, I have just 
read the thrilling 
announcement that 
in a certain state in 
your country (Ohio, 
I think it is) they 
have made laws as 
to what fashions 
may, or may not be 
worn by their ladies! 
Imagine a set of 
men sitting down to 
legislate for the 
fickle jade Fashion 
or for the infinite 


























































































































Photo by Henri Manuel 

The fad for pearls has 
developed many curi- 
ous modes of wearing 
them. The clever 
English actress, Miss 
Violet Vauborough, has 
adopted the unique 
and original method 
shown in this photo- 
graph. The gownisa 
replica of the one de- 
signed for Miss Vau- 

borough, by Lucile 
(No patterns are sold 
for this model) 
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Photo by Henri Manuel 


This little girl has draped 
her pearls across her fore- 
head. Her gown, by Lucile, 
is a fascinating combination 
of taffeta with beautiful hand 
embroidery and the softest, 
filmiest chiffon draperies and 
frills of lace 
(No patterns are sold for 
this model) 





caprices of /a mode, that each fe 
mind is devising for herself. ¥ 
a deadly dull sort of a state ¢ 
or wherever it is, must be, 

can there be one self-respec 

“individually”? garbed woma 
the place? 

I should say not. For what» 
dressed woman, worthy the n; 
would consent to stay in a cou 
where the choice of the garm 
she wears might mean impri 
ment? And it most certainly w 
mean that, should she attemfy 
wear any of the Paris fashior 
the moment. Some of the 
hibited styles I noticed were t1 
parent corsages, and low necks, 
the slightest display of ankle. 
dear ladies of Ohio, you’ll be 
straight to jail if you so mue 
walk a yard in your street: 
la mode Parisienne of to-day. 
have not one word of hope 
you. 

I dined out at.a very fav 
restaurant lately, where, as I 
tered, I saw coming down the_ 
corridor toward me, what loc 
like a beautiful lady, guiltles 
any aid from human ateliers ex 
for a sapphire wisp of tulle, 
a wonderful pearl necklace tw 
round her apparently unclot 
body. That was the effect f 
the distance. When she got ne 
I saw she was wound round \ 
flesh colored peau de sole, and 
corsage was made of flesh chif 
quite skin tight. Near by, the et 
was quite harmless and pretty, 
from the distance, it was, to say 
least, awe inspiring, and made 
wonder just what was going 
happen next. I do not adviseé 
one to adopt this fashion, even 
OF Ohigasion restaurants or 
public place. In the strict priy 
of an intimate circle of friend 
would be quite admissible 
lovely, because it is so very “! 
inine”’; ’; only, if any of your re 
do adopt it, I implore them f 
young, of a perfect figure, and | 
sessed of ropes of enormous pe 
A trinity not found easily for 
asking! 

Pearls are the favored jewe 





yay, and alas, 
nj. alack;—so 
« are they imi- 
id now that it 
Imost impos- 
t= to detect the 
y3e from the 
, even when 
> handle them, 
sthe false are 
ile heavy and 
“strung in the 
ie Manner as 
ioearls beyond: 
rie which they 
nate. They are 
can twined, and 
roed, and hung 
_very fantastic 
aner that the 
Vy possessor 
hoses at the 
cient. ’ 
‘send three 
btographs 
wing you dif- 
rat ways of 
ecing these be- 
yed, priceless 
els. I say be- 
vd, for they 
‘emy favorite 
wi; in fact, the 
il one it. ever 
vs me any real 
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oto’ Henri Manuel 
hs lady has 
vied her pearls 
oad her body in 
1e true Oriental 
aaer, which har- 
ozes well with 
-tostume. There 
istinct sugges- 
orof the East in 
lis afternoon tea 
sme designed by - 
ace, consisting’ 
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silver-lace coat 
’ 
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a pink chiffon 
acrdress. The 
hiese waist-belt 
aished in the 
01 with long ends 
"astern em- 
| broidery 
Nc patterns are 
ol for this model) 


; 








ll this summer. 


pleasure to see a woman wear. They are so 
exquisitely becoming and so unobtrusive and 


appealing. No other jewel shows up the 
velvet texture of a fine skin so well, and even 
the loudest and most blatant vulgarity 
seems to be toned down by wearing pearls; 
whereas diamonds would only enhance the 
condition of that poor woman. 

Of the modes of the moment, I can still 
only say that, unless your readers are young 
and slim, it is not advisable for them to 
attempt to be in the fashion of to-day; nor 
can any dress-maker but a master hand 
turn out with any success the draped in- 
tricacies of some of the favorite styles worn 
here. And I tell you truly that I do not 
see any female creature but a Parisenne 
capable of wearing them with grace, or 
manipulating the serpentlike train and the 
many folds of chiffon, or crépe, that go to 
make up the whole. 

Shoes here are very fantastic, and, to my 
mind, not at all pretty; so many are cut 


1 Pate S and linens, striped like pepper- 
mint candy sticks, and sprigged mus- 
lins and dimities are being worn extensively 
Frocks made from these 
cool-looking fabrics derive much of their 
charm from the simplicity of mode. The 
skirts are slightly full, either from the 
drapery or from shirring and gathering at 
the waist line, and the waists are delightful 
little blousey affairs trimmed with an or- 
gandie fichu or a deep cape-like collar with 
a tucked net, or batiste, vestee. A sash, 


| or girdle, conceals the joining of waist and 


skirt at the waist line, and is finished by a 
large, flat pump bow, or by a bow similar to 
the one the Japanese women make with 
their obis. 

To wear over these charming frocks, 
there are saucy little coatees of taffeta, 
matelasse, sponge cloth, or even cretonné. 
These coatees hardly deserve the name for 
they reach scarcely to the waist line in the 
front, and slant off abruptly to the back, 
where they extend almost to the knees in 
long tails like a man’s dress coat. Other 
models are fastened by one large novelty 
button, and are sharply cutaway in the 
front, extending to a point in the back. 

These coats should be distinguished from 
the draped wraps, which are very popular 
this summer. The flowered and brocaded 
silks are used for the wraps, and pretty 
batiste linings keep them cool and com- 














low down in front, and strapped across th 
instep and quite high up the ankle to : 
piece of leather going up the heel; ver 
ugly, I think. Quite the prettiest I hay 
seen were of white satin, the very hig! 
black velvet heels studded with the wearer’ 
initial in diamonds. There was a larg 
diamond buckle with black velvet in th 
center, and the stockings were pale pink 
The dress with which they were worn was: 
white draped effect. Pale pink shoes wit] 
the ribbons twined round the ankle an 
tied in a tiny bow, in the style of 1812, ar 
really lovely, and if one is tall enough t 
dispense with a heel, it gives the wearer ; 
very graceful and pretty movement whe 
walking. Flesh-pink stockings are worn i 
the evening with most of the dresses. 


nee 


fortable. The materials are so decorativ 
in themselves that they do not require any 
further trimming, although a collar of ne 
or lace may be added. 3 
The plain, separate skirts to wear witl 
shirtwaists are developed in cotton cordu 
roy, cotton ratine and sponge cloth, be 
sides linen and crash. The seven-gorec 
model washed exceptionally well, thougl 
the two-piece skirt buttoned at the sides is 
very popular and practical, for it can be 
unbuttoned if the wearer wished to indulg 
in some strenuous exercise. Plaits may bi 
introduced in the skirts directly in the fron‘ 
and back, or at the sides below knee depth, ir 
order to permit perfect-freedom of movement 
For sporting events, the blouses worn witk 
these skirts are delightfully simple; generally 
V-shaped at the neck, buttoning in front 
with a plaited frill extending to the waist 
and long or elbow sleeves set into the kimon¢ 
shoulder. The more elaborate blouses of net 
and lace, mounted over chiffon, have the be 
coming Medici collar, which may be wired tc 
stand erect at the sides and back like the 
ruches in the pictures of Queen Elizabeth 
The sashes and girdles are new and impor. 
tant features of the summer frocks. The 
sashes of Roman striped silk are particularly 
good-looking, whether worn in bayadere fash: 
ion encircling the hips and knotted at. the 
side, or swathed around the waist and tied 
in a bow in the back. 



















- No. 72i—(Patterns 
in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) 
Party frock of printed 
‘crépe with the yoke, 
‘sleeves and lower 
flounce of the plain 
immaterial joined by 
‘entre deux through 
‘which ribbon is drawn. 


| No. %722—(Patterns 
lin’ 1, 2 and 4-year 
sizes) A muslin gown 
with briar stitching 
and a cluster of tucks 
‘to give the necessary 
fullness. 

No. 723—(Patterns 
jin 2; 4 and 6-year 
sizes) Bathing suit 
with bloomers of serge 


or mohair with collar, . 


front band and cuffs 
of a contrasting color, 
or trimmed with braid. 


_ No. %724—(Patterns 
lin 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) Party dress of 
‘muslin or net’ with 
jribbon trimmings run 
- through puffings of the 
material. 

| No. 725—(Patterns 
in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) 
‘Flowered crépe or 














Cool Dresses for the 
Hot Days 









































muslin frock with very 
low waist line marked 
by a belt of eyelet 
embroidery to match 
the trimming at the 
neck. 


_ No. %726—(Patterns 
in 1, 2 and 4-year sizes) 
A dress appropriate 
for a little boy, as well 
AS alee ginl, Can be 
made from chambray, 
gingham or any cotton 
or linen material. It 
has straps of a con- 
trasting color arranged 
in a new style. 


No. %72%7—(Patterns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) Pretty muslin 
frock with draped lace 
or embroidered collar, 
caught with a wreath 
of silk roses... The sash 
is run through but- 
toned straps of the 
material. 


No. 728—(Patterns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) Bathing suit with 
skirt and bloomers of 
serge or mohair, with 
bands of contrasting 
color. 


ee ated 
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Last Minute Costumes 


No. 729—An effective model for a bordered 
material, in voile, crepe, or silk. Bands of lace 
are used for trimming, and the border forms the 
vest on the simple waist. If made from a bordered 
voile, the materials can be purchased for $3215, 


No. 730—A smart draped wrap which may be 
made from a flowered silk, a brocaded satin, a 
flowered cotton goods, or cretonne. The draped 
collar, forming a cape in the back and extending 
to the fastening of cord, may be of net or of lace. 
If the wrap is made from brocaded satin with 


a collar of net, the materials can be purchased 
for $4.90. 


No. 731—A simple, but good-looking, draped 


7 
skirt. This model may be carried out in a woo! 
a silk or a cotton material. The drapery is kep 
close to the bottom of the skirt, giving generall: 
becoming lines. If made from charmeuse, th 


materials can be bought for $5.50. 


No. 732—A dainty morning frock of dotte 
muslin, voile or crepe. The Russian blouse effec 
is given by the yoke which continues the tucks 
and narrow lace banding used on the waist. Th 
skirt is attached to this yoke with a slight fullness 
The jabot, collar and cuffs are of batiste wit 
lace edging matching the lace in the frock. ] 
made from figured voile, the materials can b 
purchased for $3.33. 


Directions for ordering Patterns will be found on page 105 
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(Description of these Practical Costumes on page 88) 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 
(Unless otherwise specified) 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut-to- 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 





Blank For Ordering Patterns 


Pattern Dept. Date we ee 19S 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose 
Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 29) (Years) 





























Street or Box No. 
itera UO Wii mee. 2.) oe hes ab) ee ee oe a State 
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< Pretty Novelties for Piazza Sewing 
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No. 298 
No. 298—Doily for bungalow, showing cross 


blue and red cotton. 
inches, costs 25 cents including cotton; perfo- 


stitch dragon on heavy white linen worked in 
rated pattern, 15 cents. 


e 
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stitched and with monogram in left hand 


No. 299—Bureau scarf in heavy linen, hem- 
Stamped pure linen with complete 


gfe Corner. 


alphabet costs 75 cents; perforated pattern 
of alphabet, 25 cents. 





° No. 801 
No. 801—Bill case in Russian crash with con- 
ventional design carried out in blue and green 
cross stitch. Stamped crash in two colors, in- 
cluding cotton for working, costs 25 cents; 


d perforated pattern, 15 cents. cluding cotton; perforated pattern, 15 cents. 
; Directions for ordering, same as for Patterns, will be found on page 105 
§ * C-HEL © * C-HELO * CHUULKO ¢ CHELHO ¢ CHEE + C-HUELIO + @ ELO + @ De 


Stamped linen, 18 by 18 © 
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No. 802 


No. 802—Doily on heavy white linen with a 
quaint flower design worked in blue and red, ¥ 
or blue and green, cross stitch. Stamped linen, . 
8 by 8 inches, costs 20 cents including cotton; — 
perforated pattern, 15 cents. 






No. 800—Bungalow napkin in natural col-— 
ored linen with edges and initial worked in 
cross stitch. Stamped French linen, or Russian _ 
crash, including complete alphabet, costs 35. 

cents; perforated pattern, 15 cents. 





No. 803 1 
No. 803—Postal card case in Russian crash with 
the conventionalized flower design to be worked 
in red and blue, or blue and green, cross stitch. 
Stamped crash in two colors costs 25 cents in-_ 


“Fwentieth Century Housekeeping 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to Home Economics 


Conducted by Anna Barrows 


This is the third of a series of articles, which began in the May issue. 


In this article Miss 


Barrows suggests various ways by which the housewife may break the endless chain of work 
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‘The Housekeeper’s Vacation 


By Anna Barrows 


| EWER formal vacations doubtless 
k would be necessary if every household, 
as well as the individuals comprising 
it, took one day of real rest in every seven. 
With our modern tendency toward special- 
ization in education and employment, the 
occupations of the members of an average 
family are so diverse that the same day 
of rest is not available for all and the 
house-mother is liable to be the one who 
must continuously carry the burden. 
She has a right to her day of rest and 
should see that she has 
it. Too often the Sun- 
day meals are so elabo- 
rate that more labor is 
required from both mis- 
tress and maid on that 
day than on any other in 
the week. That the dinner 
on Sunday should offer some 
luxuries that do not appear on 
other days is quite reasonable; 
but even then the preparation 
should be so planned that the day’s 


_ work may be light, without extending the 


hours of Saturday or of 
‘Monday. 
_ A family may deny itself 
“present gratification for the sake of a 
‘greater good.” Less meat, fewer desserts, 
simpler but no less nutritious food, for one 
‘Month, might provide means for a picnic 
for the whole family every week during the 
next month. This is far better than for 
one or two members of the household to 
have a more expensive vacation in which 
_ the others may not join. 
__ There are many housekeepers who must 
: forego a vacation. They cannot drop the 
usual routine and leave home for a month 
or even a week. Often in such cases, much 
May be gained by a single day away from 
home, even if it be spent with a friend in the 
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These two hours for your housework! 


same town. It would be true economy, 
under these conditions, to take the whole 
family out to dinner at any nearby boarding 
house or hotel, even if the meal was not 
half as good and cost twice as much as the 
one that would have been prepared at 
home. Sometimes the housekeeper may 

have ample money for her vaca- 



















he tion, but other reasons keep her 


from a real vacation trip. The 
money might well be 
spent in sending all the 
family out for meals for 
a week. After such a 
change, housekeeping 
usually is more enjoyable. 


Too Much Dish- 
Washing 


The editor of the Rural 
New Yorker, sometime 
ago published a list of 
kitchen statistics which is 
quite illuminating 
in regard to the 
cumulative pro- 
portions of housework, 
especially the dish-wash- 
ing. The final summing up showed that, in 
a single average household, something over 
1200 square inches of dishes and silver were 
wiped daily for each person. ‘That was 
further carried out to show that it meant 
a yearly cleaning of more than three acres 
of crockery and metal. This is quoted here 
to show that one of the first things to be 
attended to in planning a vacation for the 
housekeeper, who does her own work, is 
some plan for light-housekeeping or picnics 
which will reduce dish-washing. 

Those, who fear that such vacation house- 
keeping will demoralize the maids, may 
find it a sensible plan to let them have the 
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summer off. A change of work, a place 
at some summer resort, may be good for 
them. On their return, mistress and maid 
each will probably appreciate the other 
more highly. 

Then let the children have a share in the 
housekeeping. Such an experience may be 
as valuable to them as a summer in any of 
the educational camps for boys or girls. 
Here is the chance for them to have a part 
in the real work of the world, to connect 
home and school, to see how 
lessons may help in every-day 
life. 

It is possible that, in our 
efforts to prevent excessive 
child labor, the children of 
the well-to-do will not 
be trained in habits 
of work. Educa- 
tors gradually are 
realizing the wis- 
dom of some vo- 
cational training 
and that children should be taught to use 
their leisure time in a way that will interest 
them. Many of the delinquents, of extreme 
youth, become such because of lack of in- 
teresting occupation. If they could find 
entertainment at home, they would be less 
likely to infringe on their neighbors’ grounds 
or to meddle with public property. 


How to Keep Cool. 


Sensible housekeepers find it restful to 
make certain changes in the furnishing of 
their rooms before the hot days come. 
Everything suggestive of warmth in color 
or weight is put away and cool, light hang- 
ings are adjusted. 

It is still more important to arrange for 
the complete ventilation of the house and 
to have little fire of any kind. Even a gas 
stove gives out heat, more than we are 
likely to realize, in winter, but in summer it 
is very apparent. Try to plan to take ad- 
vantage of the rainy or cooler days for 
the heavier cooking, and to get along at 
each meal with a single hot dish whenever 
it is possible; and that may be prepared 
partially in the fireless cooker. 

The two hours, before the 7:30 or 8 o’clock 


breakfast, are worth more for housework | 


than any others, in a summer day. It is 
necessary to move quietly and some things 
must wait for fear of disturbing others in 
the house. But then is the time to take 
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The fewer moves the better in work or play 


= 
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account of the food on hand, to put the 
refrigerator in order, to mix a cake or pre- 
pare some other dish to be cooked with the 
breakfast fire and served cold later in the 
day. 

Do not forget that, in warm weather, 
salads, fruit, eggs, and milk are more sen- 
sible foods than meat and pastry. Custards 
and ice cream are truly meat substitutes. 

Whether to make or to buy ice cream is 
a question to be settled differently, accord- 
ing to family condi- 
tions. Where there 
are so few in a house- 
hold that the ice for 
the freezer would 
cost more than the 
two or three por- 
tions of ice cream 
required, it hard- 
ly pays to bother 
with a somewhat 
complicated proc- 
ess. Even then a 
glass bacon jar half-filled with cream or fruit 
juice and packed in a bowl of crushed ice 
and salt, will, with an occasional turning and 
beating, provide enough excellent ice for 
two persons. Another plan, especially in 
the country, is for two or three neighbors 
to take turns in filling a freezer with cream 
and divide the contents. This is usually 
more satisfactory than to have the process 
repeated for each household. | 

Where one has to buy milk or cream, 
fruits, and ice, there is little economy in 
making small quantities of frozen desserts; 
but the quality may be better and safer 
than that of any other within reach. 


The Children Can Turn the Crank 4 


e 

Ice cream making is one of the processes 
that may yield excellent results when there 
are children large enough to: turn the 
freezer. It may teach them many princi 
ples of simple machinery, the laws of heat 
and cold as well as the relative cost of home- 
made products and of those bought outside. 
Since the freezing can be done in the back 
yard, there need be less objection on the 
part of tidy mothers, who have not pa- 
tience to train their children to work neatly 
in the kitchen. | 
The general custom of allowing children 
to spend their pennies for candy and sof 
drinks might be checked by providing a 
bank in which to save enough to buy an ice 
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cream freezer. Then an allowance might 
be made for an ice cream fund; or the elder 
members of the family might buy their 
portions and let the children earn their 
share by making the dessert. 

From this beginning, a further lesson 
would be the making of sugar syrup to 
keep on hand for 
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colder than the upper shelves and this should 
be remembered in putting foods away. Have 
deep dishes rather than shallow ones, and 
glass Jars with covers in which to put foods 
away instead of setting large platters in the 
refrigerator. A brief daily inspection of the 
contents should keep everything in good 
order so, thatya 


lemonade, or other 







thorough cleaning 





syrups flavor- may not be 

ed witha single THe Ge Sia a 17y. 

fruit or com- : S more than 

bination. eS Ml once a fort- 
se Wy 


| Instead of ak Z night. 
bagee fruits or ee ee 
other foods bought at 

oublic picnic grounds, 
1 supply should be 
carried or provided at home, ready to 
sat as soon as we return. ‘The fruit, that 
was carefully selected, thoroughly washed, 
und put in the refrigerator before we started 
m.a trolley ride, will be far safer and more 
satisfying on our return than any we could 
yuy at a huckster’s stall. 

_ The refrigerator often is abused. It is 
sxpected to keep foods indefinitely, with an 
nsufficient ice supply. A large piece of ice 
isually lasts longer than an equal weight 
lelivered at intervals in 
smaller pieces. Where the 
ce is allowed to run out, 
nore is required to get 
hings cooled off again than 
f a fair amount had been 
cept on hand. 

|The time may come 
vhen we shall have pub- 
ic ice plants from which 
ubes of sterile ice may 
b€ secured in public 
ilaces—just as hot water 
ountains might be avail- 
ee in cold weather. 

it is not advisable to 

vrap paper over the ice 
athe refrigerator; rather, - 

srevent the melting by opening the ice com- 
vartment as little as possible. But a block 
if ice outside of a refrigerator, or the top of 
he packed ice-cream freezer, should be pro- 
ected by ‘layers of paper, burlap or carpet. 
‘ood seldom should be placed against the 
Pe; but jars of water may be kept in this 
ompartment of the refrigerator; this is 
afer than putting ice directly in the drink- 
ag water. 

_ The lower part of the refrigerator is a trifle 


Good Picnics 
Once a year, you wash and wipe this and Bad 

A reasonable taking thought ahead would 
make all our holidays more enjoyable. Pic- 
nics and excursions often are miserable occa- 
sions because proper provision has not been 
made for suitable clothing, food, and drink. 

Wherever a fire is built to cook for a picnic 
meal, great care should be taken that it is 
thoroughly extinguished before leaving the 
places. 

Picnic suppers may be as hygienic and sat- 
isfying as a dinner at home, and a large item 
in their favor is that there are few 
dishes to wash. A single shelf or 
drawer should be set aside, during the 
vacation season, for pic- 
nic appliances. Save the 
emptied tin boxes and 
even the pasteboard ones 
in which crackers have 
been purchased, such 
glass jars as contain dried 
beef, and similar recep- 
tacles, which need not be 
brought home after they 
have served their purpose 
in conveying sandwiches 
and salads to the picnic 
ground. A good supply 
of paper napkins, paraf- 
fine paper, and string should be included. 
The prejudice some persons have against 
picnics doubtless is due to the mussy con- 
diticn in which a picnic luncheon often 
arrives at its destination. 
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square 
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Every member of your family has to 
have this cleaned every day. See what 
you can do about it 


Plans for Sleeping 


Notwithstanding Mr. Edison’s dictum that 
we sleep too much, one of the best ways to 
secure a real vacation is to sleep as much as 


| 
| 
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possible during the vacation season. In 
midsummer a nap in the early afternoon 
is an admirable way to turn some of the 
least agreeable hours in the day to good 
account. If children can be induced to 
sleep in the middle of the day, they may be 
allowed to sit up somewhat later than in 
winter and enjoy the 
cool evenings. A few 
hot nights are sure 
to come during the 
summer in almost 
any locality. Win- 
dows and blinds in 
sleeping rooms 
should be closed 
during midday and 
be opened when 
the power of the 
sun diminishes. 

The hot water 
bags may be filled 
with cracked ice for the hottest nights. 
A vacuum bottle at the bedside will furnish 
a drink of cold water for one who is wakeful. 





Extravagance 


Housekeeping as Recreation 


This phrase suggests a condition that 
many housekeepers will at once pronounce 
incongruous and impossible. Yet, for the 
woman who has boarded all winter, house- 
keeping in the summer-time may be a true 
recreation. 

There appears to be an increasing number 





Try these, instead of meat, in hot weather 


of families, even those of very moderate 
means, who find it possible to own a summer 
home, in the care and repair of which each 
member has some share. Such a vacation 
home, conducted without employing serv- 
ants, usually is less expensive and far more 
satisfactory than boarding. It may be only a 
cottage at the seashore, or a camp in the 
woods, or an old country house, inherited, or 
bought for much less than it would cost to 
build a new one. And most persons will 
have, for the house in which they have a 
share, a regard which is quite different from 
their feeling about a hired house. 

In the summer home, it is usually possible 
for each one to have a room furnished accord- 
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Get it allin one piece. It lasts longer 
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ing to his individual tastes.. To arrange such 
a place may be work in one sense, but it is 
also play according to the definition given 
by some modern wise man: “Play is work 
which we do not have to do.” This is true 
recreation. 

Created anew, reanimated,—that is what 
recreation means, 
and thus really is a 
larger term than vya- 
cation, though, as 
commonly used, it 
often implies short 
periods of diversion 
Yet is it not true 
that we may be 
more invigoratec 
by a few hours ir 
the right atmos 
phere than by 
daysin a different 
place ? 

The business woman may find recreatior 
by keeping house during her vacation o1 
even before and after her day’s work. A 
French physician once said: ‘‘A man always 
clears his head by doing something with his 
hands.” a 

Housework is healthful under proper con- 
ditions, because it is many-sided and bring: 
exercise to all parts of the body. If one i 
properly dressed for the work, turning a 
mattress, punching pillows 
in shape and making a bec 
in a room with wide-oper 
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windows, may be as effectual physical exer- 
cise as that given by a special order of feats 
in a gymnasium. Even sweeping and dust- 
ing, or the shaking of rugs may stir the lan- 
guid blood into active circulation. But the 
right sort of tools must be used and the body 
be kept in proper position. Now and then a 
physician dares to prescribe housework fot 
some of his patients. 

Once women realize that inanimate objects 
should be adjusted to their needs instead ol 
their bowing down and serving sink, stove; 
and table, there will be less drudgery about 
housework. Having learned the importance 
of “position” in gymnasium lessons, any 
woman instinctively will assume a_ better 
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osition at her work. With chest raised, 
aoulders down and hips back, the vital 
rgans will be well placed. Proper care of 
ands and feet make them better tools for 
ur use, and reasonable work in the kitchen 
ill not injure either seriously. 

Surely if we can develop our brains and 
odies by intelligent use and at the same 
me make comfortable homes and live up to 
xe name, lady “the loaf giver,” may this not 
e a true recreation? If we can learn to 
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look upon housekeeping as a game with 
many points to win, may it not be as in- 
spiring as a tennis match? Are we learn- 
ing to play this game better every day? 
The fewer moves, the greater skill in chess 
or in golf. Why not also with the kitchen 
utensils? 

Are you keeping your house for the rec- 
reation of yourself and family? If it is 
keeping you from enjoying life, you have 
not learned to play the game. 


“Slighting” As a Fine Art 


' How a Healthy Sense of Proportion Shows Many Things Which Even 


the Most Concientious Housewife May Leave Undone 


Bye veagtoieertatland 


Author of ‘‘ National Cook Book,” ‘‘ The Dinner Year Book,” etc. 


[ DO not like the word “slighting.” The 
lexicon says it means—‘‘To perform 
superficially, or without thoroughness.” 

' would imply the justifiable omission’ of 

iduty which may be performed as well 

£ a more convenient season. And I lack 
xe exact descriptive term. 

The present generation of girls misses 

uch that helped and entertained us in our 

outh, in that they do not read Mrs. Whit- 
py’s inimitable books for young people. 
ler love for girls was of a tender, maternal 

‘rain that led her to devote her best powers 

» the holy task of ministering to their 

uried and complex needs. She was the 

pod genius of the home and elevated the 
ommonplace into the realm of poetry and 
hroism. From one of her most charming 
sories—‘‘Leslie Goldthwaite’s Summer,” 
| forty-odd years ago, extracted a wee 
igget of wisdom in the form of an epigram: 

Something Must Be Crowded Out.” 

For two score years the sentence has been 
ling over my desk. One of the busiest men 
1 New York City espied it there, awhile 
19 and, stood looking at it for a long min- 


e, at first, with a smile that passed into, 


{avity and then into sadness. 
: “Tf I had known the full meaning of that 
chalf-century ago and acted upon it,” he 
shed, “I should today be a stronger and 
ébetter man. The appreciation and the 
Jactice of the homely truism would be the 
ist possible cure for ‘Americanitis.’”’ 

It is the wise, although not perhaps inev- 


itable, “crowding out,” that I would bring 
to the mind of my fellow-housemother in 
this practical talk. 

The selection of the thing or things that 
may be slighted or crowded out of the daily 
living and doing of each of us, differentiates 
the slovenly and the judicious manager of 
the home. Sensible women, who are as 
punctilious in the performance of minor 
as of major household duties, are prone to 
confound fussiness with thoroughness. 

Yet houses must be kept clean and meals 
cooked and children clothed and tended. 
The washing and ironing, the pickling and 
preserving, patching and darning, market- 
ing, and economizing after the marketing 
comes home, must be done, and, if worth 
doing at all, are worth doing well. 

One housewife I know holds to all sani- 
tary precautions against malaria, typhoid, 
and the thousand other ills engendered by 
dust. She “could not reconcile it to her 
conscience,’ she avers, if each week she did 
not have every picture taken down from 
her walls, the backs and cords dusted, and 
the glass washed with antiseptic solutions. 
Since she cannot employ a large staff of 
servants and the two, who engage to do her 
housework, would not stay one week in 
a “‘place”’ where such labors are exacted, 
our advanced hygienist upon the appointed 
day mounts the step-ladder herself, dusts 
the cornices, the windows, and door-frames; 
takes down, cleans, and re-hangs the pic- 
tures with her own hands. Her wardrobes 
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and pantries are looked after as zealously. 
There is a tradition that she was once dis- 
covered, upon her knees, dusting the paved 
walk of the back yard by moonlight. I do 
not vouch for the authenticity of the legend. 
I do affirm that all else I have enumerated 
is literally true. I also challenge anyone 
to deny the sanitary wisdom of her precau- 
tions. In the concrete, a woman, who is 
wife, mother, Christian, and neighbor, is 
sacrificing health, ie liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” in the performance of what 
might as well be crowded out of the routine 
of weekly duties. I grant that dust and 
disease go hand-in-hand through our lower 
world; that germs burrow and breed in 
fluff collected upon picture-wires and cor- 
nices. I maintain, in the teeth of scientific 
analysis and statistics, that the accumula- 
tion of a week is likely to work evils not 
worthy to be compared with the actual 
wear and tear of nerve and tissue, the waste 
of time and the discomfort, accruing to 
home and friends, that are the actual out- 


come of our “model housekeeper’s” prac- 
tice of hygienic principles. 
I may be citing an extreme case. Come 


down, then, to your own domestic methods 
and let us reason together concerning them: 
Beginning with the Maidless Household 
of which we talked some months ago, do 
you ever take account of your stock of 
strength and time and, setting them over 
against the “‘Must-be-dones” of duties, 
calculate coolly what may as well go undone 
for the day, or week, or month? Do you 
sift and separate tasks according to their 
relative importance, or do you lose all sense 
of proportion in the survey and, concluding 
that everything must be cleared from the 
docket before this day is numbered with the 
dead days of eternity past, strain every 
energy to get the load out of sight and 
thought? 

A woman wrote several long letters to 
me last year to prove that ironing sheets and 
underclothing is unsanitary. She contended 
that, by crushing and crowding the threads 
and ‘fibres. closely together, the iron makes 
it almost airtight, hindering the absorp- 
tion of the insensible perspiration and forc- 
ing the body to retain it. While I may not 
be prepared to coincide with the theory in 
its entirety, I maintain that ‘“‘calendered”’ 
sheets and glazed silk and flannel vests and 
stockings are less sanitary than those which 
have not been subjected to the polishing 
-flatiron. It need not, then, weigh upon 
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your conscience if you iron but one side ¢ 
a sheet and that lightly—just enough t 
take off the rough-dry look, and your flan 
nels and foot-gear not at all. Never wrin 
out undervests. Squeeze them as dry as th 
hands can make them; then stretch int 
shape several times while they are on th 
line. Stockings and socks are best whe 
dried upon ‘‘trees” that come for tha 
purpose and last longer than if they ha 
been subjected to the fierce heat and pres 
sure of the smoothing-iron. Crowd ou 
this branch of laundry drudgery! Furthe 
more, do not be dismayed and utterly cast 
down if the clothes are not all ironed an 
out of the way, by sunset of Tuesday ¢ 
whatever day of the week is the secon 
edition of what a man who has a “fussy 
wife declared to be the arniversary of th 
day Job cursed—wash-day. 

Cultivate the sense of proportion I spok 
of just now as one in which we, as a S$é 
are woefully deficient. You have set you 
heart upon having the parlor-windoy 
washed this week. They are not reall 
dirty, for the weather has been fine, but: 
is your ‘‘rule” to have it done at state 
intervals. It is, then, a grievous annoyanc 
when the man, who comes regularly to dot 
does not appear on time, sending word 
couple of hours later that he is ill-in bec 
You plan forthwith to take your maid’s plac 
in the kitchen while she performs the u 
welcome task. She sulks and you tel 
phone an apology (avoiding the truth, yo 
may be sure!) to a friend with whom yo 
promised to walk this afternoon. You ovei 
heat yourself and bring a headache an 
a flushed, uncomely visage to the dit 
table with a spirit so far from calm that} 
resent a jest upon the said fire-burned con 
plexion from the foot of the table and tur 
sharply upon John, Jr., who giggles at t 
retort. It ‘‘went against the grain” 
you to anticipate, as a certainty, the calar 
ity of the unwashed windows. You hav 
rubbed the nap upon the family temper b 
getting the job out of the way. 

Your husband surprises you by bringin 
home tickets to a matinée and announ¢ 
that he is going to do himself the unusu 
pleasure of taking an afternoon off and ¢ 
yo 











fc 















corting you. As soon as he saw the n 
of play and actors, he determined that } 
must and should goand with him. He kt 
how you would enjoy it, and be refreshe 
by it. He feels like a child out of schoo 
and he wants you to, also. 


Marion 


_ How was he to know that this is the day 
devoted to your family-mending? The 
basket, piled with garments, big and little, 
is staring you sternly in the face as you re- 
treat to your room to concert what form of 
speech you can, upon short notice, that will 
make the blessed man comprehend the 
mexorable laws of 
nending-day. The 
yoys’ socks are full 
xf holes. You sus- 
dect miserably that 
cheir toes are out 
of those they have 
on this minute, also 
chat there may not 
ye a supply of clean 
ind whole socks in 
‘heir drawers, ready 
‘or the morrow. Am 
[ outraging house- 
wifely precedent and 
naternal sensibili- 
cies when I declare 
chat you will be more 
chan justified in 
hrusting the accus- 
ng basket and con- 
‘ents into the spare- 
*oom where you 
will not see them 
‘or twelve hours, 
ind thanking your 
yusband for his lov- 
ng thought of you? 
Then, don your 
nost ‘becoming at- 
ire and put every- 
hing out of your 
-nind except that 
: he man you love 
ind honor means 
: (2 make you happy 
id that you will 
jot balk his desire. 
- Said one of the 
vest housekeepers 
. have the privi- 
ege of knowing: 
‘had to do all 
ny housework yesterday, and I could not 
iurse the sick servant and do everything 
e that she and I together accomplish by 
vise management. So I dusted the polished 
urniture and put off the upholstered with 
a lick and a promise,’ as my old grand- 
nother used to say. The dust wouldn’t 
hee there. I will atone for the slight by 
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Marion Harland, household expert, urges 
judicious slighting 
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going over it all faithfully, when Mary gets 
well.” 

She said it with never a touch of shame. 
Her sense of proportion was healthfully 
developed. 

Write it down as an incontrovertible 
truth that no lapse in the orderly routine 
of home-work is 
a sufficient cause for 
you to imperil the 
health of body and 
the peace of mind 
you must main- 
tain to give tone 
to the household! 
It is your bound- 
en. duty tow keep 
your home well and 
to be thorough in 
the discharge of each 
task. It is a higher 
obligation to sweep 
the cobwebs of cark- 
ing care from your 
husband’s brain; to 
keep in his mind the 
ideal of womanhood 
you set up there in 
the dear, olden days; 
to win your children 
to reverence and de- 
votion to the mother 
in whose hands is the 
happiness of every 
boy and girl com- 
mitted to her train- 
ing. The lad may 
forget that, once in 
a great many whiles, 
he went to school 
with a torn shirt you 
had not the time to 
mend. He will carry 
down to old age the 
memory of the love 
that set rules and 
regulations at de- 
flance to play a game 
with him, when he was 
not well enough to 
study or go out of doors; that you listened to 
all his stories of trouble and of joy, and were 
never too busy to lend a hand to pull him out 
of a scrape, or with the lesson he found hard. 
These are the things that count in building 
character and paving the road for future 
enterprise on the part of the growing young- 
sters. Be merciful to yourself for their sake! 


King o Dreams 


By Percy shaw 


Little Boy, when you mount to the stars 
With the fairy folks riding beside, 

If you only could take down the bars 
Where the fancies of wonderland hide. 


If we only could see with your eyes, 
If we only had faith like your own, © 
How the roses would bloom in our skies! 
How our smiles like the rose dust be 
blown! 


’Tis a story you never can tell, 
’Tis a journey we never can share, 
Though we thrill with the charm of its 
spell 
As we stand on the borderland stair. 


Little Boy, in the long years ahead 
You will try to remember in vain; 
None may guess where your secret has fled 
Till a little boy finds it again. 
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and Serving of the Daily Food 


Just a word with the housewife: All recipes printed 
in this department have been tested for or by the 
editors, and, if followed with care, can be depended 
upon to give satisfactory results. Unless otherwise 
specified, the recipes are designed to serve from four 
to six persons. Level measurements are used with- 


out exception. The editors are here to help you. 
‘Please feel free to ask questions, or give sugges- 
- tions and criticisms. And be as clear and definite 


as possible in your communications. Address 
Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


of the Magazine Devoted to the Preparation 
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feo €  t:0 
P consider 
e matter dispas- 
onately, we shall 
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Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh of Teach- 
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of Steaks and Chops 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The renowned Doctor has 
positive views upon this, as upon other vital 
questions. Many teachers of household eco- 
nomics will take issue with him in this matter. 
But observe that he makes certain qualifications 


The Cheap Cuts of Meat Delusion 
4 | The Questionable Economy of Stews and Ragouts, and the Virtues 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


is financially. some- 
what extravagant 
and. expensive, yet 
they also make it 
clear, somewhat to 










nd-that our habit 

{ consuming chiefly steaks and chops, even 
fcluding the use of the “deadly” frying- 
an, while often carried to an undesirable 
xtreme, instead of being a mere unreason- 
og taste, preference and self-indulgence, 
as much to be said ‘in its favor. 

-A number of accurate and impartial 
clentific studies have now been made, 
(rst, from the point of view of the fuel cost, 
nd labor involved, and second from the 
ctual differences in nutritive value, waste 
nd digestibility of the different cuts of 
neat, by the Agricultural Experiment 
tations and departments of various States, 
\otably that of Illinois. Although these 
tudies show that our national worship of 
he twin gods, the steak and the frying-pan, 


the surprise of the 
investigators themselves, that the excess 
expense is only about half as great as usu- 
ally stated, and that a considerable share 
even of this is to be offset by a saving in 
fuel, and of time, labor and discomfort on 
the part of the cook. 

As the briefest glance at the prices in 
any butcher shop will show, these fancy 
cuts—sirloins, porterhouses and such—have 
now reached a price that fairly takes our 
breath away; anywhere from 30 to 50 per 
cent. higher than the solid; but less tender 
and toothsome rib, round and chuck cuts. 

It must be frankly admitted that con- 
siderable part of this difference in price does 
not represent genuine superiority in food 
value, and has been brought about in rather 
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a curious way, which does not perhaps al- 
ways occur to us; namely, that as no animal 
has ever yet been invented or bred, that 
will yield sirloins and porterhouses from head 
to tail, the proportion of these choice cuts 
in a carcass Of beef is, in the nature of the 
case, rigidly limited. Even by the broadest 
and most liberal construction of the term, 
“sirloin,” and converting the best parts of 
the chuck and round into steak, the sum 
total of these toothsome slices to be cut 
from the average carcass of beef is only 
about 25 per cent. of its dressed weight. 
As nearly half the demand of meat buyers, 
especially in cities and large towns, is for 
some form of steak or high grade roast, 
this results in a keen competition for these 
more desirable cuts, so keen, in fact, that 
such country butchers as still kill their 
own meat, and farmers who slaughter for 
themselves, cut out and ship to the nearest 
city or town all their sirloin and porter- 
house at fancy prices. This is one of the 
reasons why it is so difficult to get any- 
thing but tough and jaw-twisting cuts and 
kinds of meat in the rural districts. 

This artificial enhancement of price prob- 
ably accounts for nearly half the difference 
in cost between steak cuts and roasting or 
boiling pieces. And to that extent, the 
purchase of these choicer cuts of meat is an 
extravagance. 

On the other hand, there is always a rea- 
son for everything; and there would hardly 
be such keen competition for these finer cuts 
of meat, if the buyer were not getting some 
return for his money, either in pleasure ob- 
tained.or in actual food value or convenience 
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Peanut Butt 
Pinwheels 
Recipe on page 12 


of cooking and serving. It has been show: 
not merely by rule-of-thumb experimen: 
in the kitchen, but by careful laborator 
study of the food values of different cut 
of meat, that the intermediate cuts, suc 
as round, chuck and the better parts of th 
shoulder and neck, contain distinctly mor 
food value, both in the form of protei 
and of fat, for the price, than do sirloin an 
porterhouse; that they are equally we 
digested and contain nearly as much flavo1 
ing extracts and salts. Yet, on the othe 
hand, there are certain considerations to b 
borne in mind before utterly condemnin 
this apparently ‘arbitrary preference of th 
public for sirloin and porterhouse. F 
One of these considerations is the muc! 
greater ease and quickness of cooking an 
preparing for the table. A steak or cho 
can be easily cooked and served, from star 
to finish, from paper parcel to plate, i 
from ten to twenty minutes, and upon am 
quick fire, even though this may have bee! 
kindled but a few minutes before. Th 
roast, pot roast or stew, on the other hand 
will require anywhere from thirty minute 
to an hour and a half of constant cooking 
and this means a baking or roasting fire 
requiring a thorough heating up of the whol 
stove, and the maintenance of a high tem 
perature for a considerable length of time 
both before and after roasting. In the ok 
days when the fire was kept constantly 
going in the kitchen stove all day long, fo 
the purpose of heating as well as cooking 
and the housewife, or hired girl, expectec 
to hang over the stove or be employed in tht 
kitchen through the greater part of hei 





Peanut Butter 
Pinwheels. First. 
cover the dough 
Wath peanut 


Piuecer 
Recipe given on page 126 


waking hours, this saving of fuel and of labor 
and attention did not count for very much. 
‘But in modern days, especially where, as is 
the case in seventy-five per cent. of the 
homes in this country, the mother of the 
family is doing her own work, doing it with an 
intelligence and efficiency no other ‘‘cook”’ 
in the world has attained, the saving of fuel 
between the fifteen or twenty minutes’ fry or 
broil and the hour’s long bake, boil or stew is 
no insignificant item. Particularly is this 
true when one takes into account that the 
unfortunate cook herself is being baked, 
boiled and stewed as long, and almost as 
thoroughly and exhaustively, as the food is. 
| Since the introduction of gas as fuel, an- 
other factor has entered into the problem— 
the possibility of starting a fire at full steam, 
30 to speak, and reaching a frying or broiling 
heat within a few minutes, and the equally 
orompt cutting off of the heat , saving further 
burning of fuel at the end of the process. 
This together with the immense gain from 
<eeping the kitchen and its inmates cool and 
comfortable in summer, and preventing the 
extra heating of both it and all the adjoining 
‘ooms of the house (where steam or furnace 
eat is supplied) has gone far to close the gap 
between the old, traditional extravagance of 
steaks and chops and the economy of roasts 
und stews. 


In fact, where cooking is done, or has to 


de, on gas or oil stoves, carefully carried-out 
‘xperiments in our schools of domestic 
iclence at agricultural experiment stations, 
iave shown that the longer time required in 
cooking, and hence the much larger amount 
yurned of this convenient, cleanly, but 
‘ather expensive fuel, almost balance the 
nitial difference in price between the 
juickly cooked steak, and the slowly cooked 
ee pot roast or corned beef. 

Incidentally it might be remarked that 
in Same discount has to be made, where 





parsnips, as contrasted with baker’s bread, 
meat, sugar, milk and eggs. In fact much 
of the alleged superior economy of a largely 
vegetarian and cereal diet as contrasted with 
one containing fair amounts of meat, eggs, 
fish, milk and sugar disappears as soon as the 
element of fuel cost and of wear and tear 
upon the cook is taken into account. 

Nuts, for instance, which are much 
vaunted as a vegetable substitute, a horrible 
fried poultice called “‘nut cutlets”? being the 
piece de resistance at clammy vegetarian 
feasts, must (as Jaffa’s experiments have 
shown) be roasted ‘in order to be properly 
assimilated, and when this is done, even the 
pestilent peanut is quoted at 50 cents a 
pound, and the lordly almond at 80 cents; 
prices which make even 35 cent porterhouse 

‘pale to ineffectual fires,” and look modest 
by contrast. 

Furthermore, while careful analysis and 
study in the laboratory have shown that 
these fancy cuts of meat contain little more 
protein, or nitrogen, per pound, than do the 
less attractive intermediate cuts,:such as 
rib, round, and chuck, yet they have less 
waste in them, are much more attractive 
and stimulating to the appetite, so as to 
increase the consumption with a relish and 
good digestion, of bread, potatoes, rice, 
vegetables, etc.; eaten with them, and have 
a distinctly lower percentage of water than 
even these intermediate cuts. 

When it comes to contrasts between these 
intermediate cuts and the so-called ‘‘ cheap”’ 
cuts of meat, such as shank, rump, plate, 
hook, flank, etc., then the claimed economy 
very largely disappears. Partly by reason 
of the large amount of bone contained in 
these cuts, and still more from the fact that 
while protein, or nitrogenous matter, is pres- 
ent in considerable amounts, a great deal 
of it is in the form of tough, fibrous tissue, 
strings, tendons, and even cartilage and 
gelatine, all of which have low food value in 
the human body; while the percentage of 
water is almost double that in, say, porter- 
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Making Peanut 
Butter Pinwheels. 
Roll like a jelly 
roll, and cut in 
slices 


house or good round. And while their fuel 
value is brought up again by the presence of 
considerable amounts of fat, particularly in 
flank and plate, this is either in slabs, or in 
stringy, fibrous masses, so as to be both 
unappetizing and difficult of digestion in 
the average stomach. This is why stews 
and hashes made out of these cheaper 
grades of meat are so apt to be greasy and 
indigestible. 

So that, while as a matter of strict econ- 
omy, and rigid fuel value the intermediate 
cuts of beef, such as rib, round and chuck are 
a better investment than sirloin and porter- 
house, especially where they can be bought 
in four to eight-pound joints for a family, the 
discrepancy between the two is not so great 
as is usually represented. 

Observe that as soon as a movement is set 
on foot in a given neighborhood or town for 
the preferential purchase of these cuts, the 
canny butcher gently but firmly boosts the 
prices of rib and round until they come to be 
within fifteen to twenty per cent. of real 
steak, which would be about their normal 
position. As to the so-called “cheap” cuts 
of meat, their inexpensiveness is very little 
better than a delusion and a snare, consider- 
ing the large amount of waste in the form of 
bone, gristle, fiber and unappetizing and 
indigestible slabs of fat which they contain. 

The old, stupid, field-hand form of frying 
—stewing in lukewarm grease—was simply 
the result of carelessness, and cheap and 
abundant fuel, and has now almost disap- 
peared with the increase of intelligence in 
our kitchens, and the necessity for getting a 
quick result with the smallest expenditure 
of fuel. At its worst, there was compara- 
tively little to choose between a grease- 
soaked steak, and a greasy, water-logged, 
cabbage- padded, onion-scented stew. And 
where the amount of frying fat is strictly 
limited, and where the frying pan is made 
piping hot before the meat is put into it, so 
as to sear over the surface of the meat at 
.once, retaining all its juices and flavors, the 
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penetration of the fat is prevented. Meat 
which is thus intelligently and skilfully friec 
is just as digestible in the average stomack 
as any-other form. And frying has the great 
advantage of bringing out, better than any 
other method except broiling, the natura 
flavors and toothsomeness of the meat. 

One great advantage of the steak-choy 
habit is that little but material in a fairly 
good state of preservation can “get by”’ anc 
pass this ordeal by fire. One of the greatest 
economies of the old-fashioned stew, . was 
that with the addition of loud-smelling and 
strong-flavored herbs, like onions, garlic and 
fennel, and pungent spices, which would 
cover up all flavors except their own, bar- 
gains from the butcher-shop in the form of 
pieces of meat which were beginning to spoil 
and decay could be dressed up and disguised 
so as to deceive the very “Elect.” | 

As a matter of practical health preserva- 
tion, it is always best to be exceedingly sus- 
picious of any good, solid cut or piece of 
meat which is marked down to an unusually 
low price. For this is very likely to indicate 
stale, over-kept or ‘‘gamey”’ meat from an 
overglut of the market. It seldom pays in 
the long run to run the risk of an attack o} 
ptomaine poisoning, merely for the sake o 
saving a few cents a pound on meat. 

All health officers know from painful 
practical experience, that many cheap res- 
taurants, particularly those that make 2 
specialty of thirty-cent dinners, or fifteen- 
cent goulashes, ragouts, chili con carne, and 
other strong smelling and mysterious stews, 
habitually buy tainted or spoiling meat, 
which is hustled out of inspected ware- 
houses, meat markets, or even country- 
killed meat from sick animals which have 
been, in the gruesome rural vernaculat 
phrase, “Killed to save their lives.” ‘a 

Part, though only a part, of the much 
bewailed high cost of living to-day is due to 
our insistence upon higher standards o 
purity, cleanliness, digestibility, which are 
worth all they cost ten times over. . 





A Choice of Picnics 


Byebpertharksohaplerch 


| HE main thing to consider in prepar-_ fire. On this a pail, holding the coffee ina 
) ing a picnic or automobile luncheon — cheesecloth bag and fresh cold water from 
| is a choice of food which will bear a spring near by, was hung. The lamb 
transportation and be in tempting condi- chops were covered with bacon, which pro- 
tion when ready to serve. tected the meat from the fire and gave it 
Plenty of waxed paper is needed to wrap a delicious flavor. The sausages, small beef 
Se diwiches and cake. ones, sizzled in the 
Small preserve jars or Bees othe ernie frying -—pan and 
the glass jars with icicht-boseendeinatesc Co Ole oun 
screw tops in which Inted* bore erier each moment. 
candy is now packed Finally all was 
‘are useful for holding ready, and each person declared 
salad, pickles, olives, that never had he eaten such 
etc. Paper napkins are chops, such sausages, 
much better than linen, while as for the coffee, 
and paper tablecloths it was nectar for the 
add much to the appear- gods! 
ance of the lunch when 


A simple and inexpensive 



















spread. Menu No. 1 

The first two menus are Ham and chicken sandwiches 
simple and the food is all Devilled eggs Pickles 
prepared at home. The Appie pufis Hermits 


Pineapple lemonade 
hot coffee is carried in 


insulated bottles, as is also the ice-cold Menu No. 2 
lemonade or ginger ale punch. 


Jellied chicken and egg salad 


_ Menu Number Three is one to be partially Peanut-butter pinwheels 
cooked at the spot selected for the picnic, Fried pies Breadsticks 
and means a fairly good-sized equipment. Hot coffee Ginseasie Bui 


The writer recalls this particular picnic with Menu No. 3 
pleasant memories, and 
knows from experience that 
it can all be prepared with 
little trouble. The lettuce 
was packed in damp cheese- 
cloth and the French dress- 
ing made at home and 
carried in a glass jar. Plain 
bread and butter sand- 
a buttered rolls, 
olives, bar-le-duc cur- 
rants, fruit and 
tarts were all 
ready for the 
table. The men 
: chose a good spot 
for the fire and 


Broiled chops with 
bacon 
Small sausages 
Olives and pickles 
Baked potatoes 
Bread and_ butter 
sandwiches 
Buttered rolls 
Lettuce salad 
Cream cheese 
Bar-le-duc currants 
Fruit Banbury tarts 
Hot coffee and cream 


Wrap each 
sandwich, egg 
and apple puff in 
waxed paper, and 
the hermits in 

built up an oven bundles of six. 

of field stones, The pickles can 
which in an hour or two An elaborate picnic case, packed be carried in a glass jar, 
was well heated. After with complete service for four aswell as the fruit 
the blaze had died down, juices and sugar for the 
leaving a bed of glowing coals and hot. lemonade, all ready for the water to be 
ashes, potatoes were put in to bake, anda added at time of serving. Recipes for the 
pole resting on two cleft sticks crossed the picnic menus are on the following page. 
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Fried Pies 


The “‘fried pies” will be found very ac- 
ceptable. Men particularly, who had them 
when small boys, rejoice at having them 
served at an automobile lunch. They are 
made like baking powder biscuits, rolled to 
one-eighth inch in thickness and cut with a 
small round cutter. On half the pieces 
put old-fashioned apple sauce baked 
in the oven until dark red, wet 
edges, and place the other half 
on top, pinching the two 
firmly together. Fry 
as you would dough- 
nuts in hot fat. Drain 
carefully on paper, and 
when cold wrap in waxed 


paper. 
Raspberry Jelly 


Over a small box of rasp- 
berries sprinkle a cup and 
a half of powdered sugar, 
and allow to stand until 
sugar is melted. Crush 
through a colander—there 
should be a pint of juice, but 
if not, add enough water to 
make a pint of liquid. Dis- 
solve two tablespoonfuls of . 
gelatine in a cup of warm 
water, and stir into the fruit ° 
juice, putting into the re- 
frigerator to harden. When 
serving, place cubes of the 
gelatine in a tall glass, with 
a layer of whipped cream 
between and on top of layers 
of the jelly. This is much 
improved by pouring the juice of more 
raspberries over the whole. 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Peel tomatoes, scoop out insides, sprinkle 
cavity with salt, invert, and allow to 
thoroughly chill. Wash a small cream or 
Neutchatel cheese, and add one canned 
pimiento and two olives finely chopped, 
one teaspoonful each of finely chopped 
onion and parsley, and salt and paprika 
to taste. Stuff tomatoes with the mixture, 
and serve on lettuce with mayonnaise 
dressing. 


Currant Mint Sauce 


Beat one-half tumbler of currant jelly with 
a fork, until quite smooth; add two table- 








Raspberry Jelly 


_ and two tablespoonfuls chili sauce. 
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A Choice of Pienics 


spoonfuls of chopped fresh mint, the grated 
rind of half an orange, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a few grains of cayenne. 
Serve with lamb chops or a crown of lamb. 


Ginger Ale Punch 


Juice of three oranges and one lemon, one 
cupful of strong tea infusion sweetened 

to taste with sugar syrup. . Add one 
pint of ginger ale and one pint of 
apollinaris or any charged water. 


Jellied Chicken and 
Egg Salad 


Cook one and one. 

half cupfuls of chicken 
stock or water with one 
finely chopped onion, one 
chopped red pepper, one 
/ - teaspoonful of salt and one 
tablespoonful of Worcester- 
; shire. Cook three eggs until 
} chard, and cool. Soak, in 
enough cold water to cover, 
two tablespoonfuls of gela- 
tine. Add the hot stock te 
the gelatine, and when thor- 
oughly dissolved pour into an 
oblong wetted mold to the 
depth of one-half an inch. Set 
on ice until stiffened. Then 
arrange slices of the hard 
cooked egg on the _ jelly. 
Finally add the remainder of 
the eggs cut in slices and two 
cupfuls of diced chicken meat 
to the hot stock, and pout 
all into the mold. Chill 
and serve in slices. with 
salad dressing, either with or without 
lettuce. 


Apple Puffs 


The apple puffs are made in the same 
way as the fried pies, using plain peste 
and baking instead of frying. 


Chili Dressing : 


Mix together six tablespoonfuls olive 
oil, two tablespoonfuls vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful tarragon vinegar, one teaspoon- 
ful finely chopped onion, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
pepper, one- fourth teaspoonful ee 

t 
stand several hours, shake well, and se ve 
on the salad. 





Summering with the Fireless 


Bye Cla te bri oo's 


HERE are upon the market, in a 
greater or less degree of perfection, 
several cookers which are advertised 

to boil, bake, fry, roast or stew. In general, 
-a fireless cookstove that is porcelain or 
metal lined, is well and substantially built 
of hard wood (or equally serviceable mate- 
rial) has good, non-conducting walls, has 
radiators of proper thickness that can, with 
safety, be heated to a sufficiently high tem- 
perature and will retain their heat when 
enclosed in a tight 
compartment, should 
do what the manufac- 
turers claim for it. 
A fireless cookstove 
with a one-piece 
cover fitting over all 
the compartments 
-at once necessarily 
loses some of its 
efficiency since, if it 
is cooking foods re- 
quiring different 
lengths of time 
(which is usually the 
Case), every time the 
cover is opened canes 
every compartment being ex- 
posed to outside air loses ; 
some of its heat, thereby defeating the 
, purpose for which it was constructed, while 
if each compartment has a cover of its 
own, and that compartment is opened only 
when the food in it has been cooking the 
required length of time, all the heat is con- 
served. 
-There have been complaints that the 
fireless cookstove retains bad odors, be- 
comes soiled and-evil smelling. T here is 
an unfailing remedy for such a condition 
in the form of a daily or semi-weekly treat- 
‘ment with soap and water. 
when an intimate acquaintance with germs 
has made them a nuisance to be guarded 
against, even when cooked, it is imperative 
that every stove, fireless cookstove, or 
utensil used in preparing foods for the table 
should be kept scrupulously clean. If the 
‘stale odors of cooking are offensive in a 
cooker they can be destroyed with a liberal 
use of soap and water, but if the odors per- 
: meate the walls of a ‘kitchen and are con- 
| stantly being reénforced how much harder 
: 
4 












An efficient chest type of 
fireless cooker 


In these days. 


they are to destroy and how much more dis- 
agreeable to encounter. 

That a radiator be easy to heat, slow to 

give up its heat, of sufficient thickness, 
easy to handle and durable, enables it to 
do its part most satisfactorily; that a com- 
partment have thick, non-conducting walls, 
a tightly clamping cover, and is a chamber 
into which the radiators and cooking vessels 
fit closely make the combination of radiator 
plus heat, plus com- 
partment, in other 
words the fireless cook- 
stove, do its work neatly 
and skilfully. 
The heating of radiators 
toatemperature sufficiently 
hot for any kind of 
fireless cooking is an 
easy matter, easy 
under difficulties, 
paradoxical as that 
may seem. 

During the sum- 
mer of 1912 our fire- 
less cooker covered 
eee )«[Uitseli with new 
honors and made a 
record for results hitherto un- 
attained. Of course its right 
to accompany the family upon a vacation 
was a question unworthy of discussion, since 
there was no one who disputed that right, 
all of us being fully aware of its ability to 
work without grumbling while others play 
or sleep. It was, however, suggested that 
perhaps the radiators could not be heated 
with the methods at our disposal at our sum- 
mer home at the seashore, in a primitive 
country sans gas, sans electricity, sans coal, 
with nothing but wood and kerosense oil. 
So the cooking equipment became a wood 
stove, an oil stove, a fireplace and a fireless 
cooker. 

It was demonstrated during the summer 
that the radiators could be heated sufh- 
ciently hot on the cookstove with wood, or 
on the oil stove, or if there was no fire in 
the cookstove and a good one in the fireplace, 
they could be heated there, on the bed of 
coals. 

We found that our Exokee behaved ad- 
mirably at the seashore, did not rust from 


excess of salt-laden moisture, did not warp, 
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nor did the radiators object in any visible 
way to these several modes of heating. 
The directions given with the fireless 
for testing the heat of radiators is to try 
them as one would a flatiron, a seemingly 
safe and apparently very simple method; 
however, while my hearing is very acute, 
my ear is not sufficiently trained to slight 
differences in hissing sounds for the hissing 
method to be of great value tome. I there- 
fore had to invent a method of my own. It 
serves me well and 
might be of aid to 
others who are more 
keen on color than 
on sound: A piece 
of clean white cot- 
ton cloth that has 
been washed, folded 
into a wad, with a 
flat side, held fora 
moment against 
the top of a heat- 
ing radiator, will 
soon tell how hot 
it is. When the cloth 
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Summering with the Fireless 


demand, and any one can go into the kitchen 
‘freely during the process. and feel sure she 
will not come out with her garments sat- 
urated with the odor of frying meat. 
One hot day during the summer a neigh- 
bor suddenly decided to have a luncheon 
the very next day. In the evening she sent 
over to us a leg of lamb ready to be cooked. 
She probably saw an opportunity of proy- 
ing the truth of our cooker talk; at any 
rate she wished to avoid the heat of an 
oven. The meat was put into the cooker 
about midnight and 
in the morning was 
done to perfection. 
If our reputation 
had hung in the 
balance, it was 
saved. 

Our first experi- 
ence with cooker 
bread Was 
brought about by 
hot weather too. 
The prospect of 

life in the house with 


scorches a very little 
(barely perceptibly) 
the radiators are hot 
enough for cake. 
Cake can be burned 


The all-metal cylinder cooker here pictured is 


one of several efficient models. It depends for 
its insulation upon the air space between the 
two metal cylinders, which are loosely fastened 
together by rivets at the top. Roast beef, bis- 
cuits, baked beans and baked apples have been 
deliciously cooked in this stove in the Good 


a fire in ‘the range 
was too scorching to 
consider; the pam- 
pering of the appetite 
with “bread like 


by fireless. When the 
cloth scorches a very 
little more, a light yellow, they are hot 
enough for biscuits, pie and bread. They 
should be heated a little hotter for meat. 
Of course in the heating of radiators judg- 
ment must be used in taking into considera- 
tion the quantity of food to be cooked and 
the time required for cooking. Some foods 
require a hotter compartment than others; 
the greater the quantity of food, the greater 
the heat required in the radiators to bring 
it to the cooking point and keep it there. 
The cooking of meat is the chef d’ oeuvre 
of the fireless cookstove. Even meat fried 
in this way is more tender and there is the 
advantage of keeping the odor not merely 
in the kitchen, but in the cooker. A 
piece of meat for roasting, baking or fry- 
ing is better, seasoned properly, put into 
the cooker (cold) with sufficient fat or 
butter and no water; in fact almost any meat 
is better cooked without water, unless it 
is corned beef. Veal cutlets, for example, 
seasoned and put into the cooker with a few 
pieces of salt pork or butter, cooked an hour, 
will be as fine to eat as an epicure might 


Housekeeping Institute 


mother used to 
make” was not worth 
it. There was the fireless cookstove! We 
decided to try it. If we had any misgivings 
they were readily dispelled at the very sight 
of the result. Now, winter and summer, 
we bake our bread-in the cooker. : 

This rule for four loaves of bread is just 
right for the two eight-quart cooker pails: At 
supper time scald a pint of milk; put into 
it when hot one tablespoonful of salt, two 
of sugar and three of shortening. Put a cake 
of compressed yeast soaking in a cup of 
water, measure out three quarts of flour; 
put it where it will become a little warm. 
At bedtime add to the milk mixture one 
pint of lukewarm water, the yeast cake and 
the three quarts of flour; mix into a hard 
loaf and let stand all night; in the morning 
it will be light; mix, divide into four loaves, 
lard well and put two into each cooker pail; 
when light enough and risen to double the 
bulk, put into the cooker, baking between 
two hot radiators. Bake from an hour to 
an hour and a quarter. When it is done 
it will be better than “the bread mother 
used to make.” | 





Jellied Chicken and Eggs 


Recipe given on page 120 


Culinary Discoveries 


#In puzzling over a new way of cooking Irish po- 
tatoes I discovered POTATO SANDWICH which 
makes an attractive and delicious luncheon dish. 
‘Select smooth oval potatoes and boil with their 
skins on until nearly tender. Then peel and slice 
‘the long way in one-quarter inch slices. Dust 
‘generously with salt and paprika and put a thin 
slice of cheese between each two slices of potato. 
Lay the sandwiches on a flat buttered pan, brush 
with melted butter and put in a hot oven to brown 
and melt the cheese. Garnish with parsley and 
‘serve hot. A slice of crisply fried breakfast bacon 
'added to the cheese makes a nice variation. New 
‘potatoes can be used thus, as they are always more 
waxy than mealy. L. C., Indiana. 


# A very good SANDWICH FILLING for the chil- 
dren’s lunch is made by cooking one pound of prunes 
until tender. Remove stones, and grind or chop 
into small pieces. Mix the prunes with one cup or 
_ slightly less of ground nuts and pack in glasses. This 
may be sliced when cold. H. M. K., Illinois. 


To give ordinary TEA a fine delicate rose flavor, 
place rose leaves in the canister with the tea. Or 
.add one drop of the attar of roses, on a piece of soft 
| paper, to every pound of tea and keep the contents 
closely covered. G. B. A., Kentucky. 


#1 can find little real MUTTON in our markets. 
I find Mr. Butcher selling yearling lamb for mut- 
ton, when it is mutton only by courtesy. . Real 
‘mutton is in a class with beef. It needs hanging 
and ripening to develop its flavor and it should 
be cooked “rare’’ or underdone. Real English 
mutton finds its way into some of our larger markets 
and when eaten as a thick juicy chop or a roasted 
saddle is a revelation in meat flavor. And the moral 
of this is to cook the yearling lamb the mutton of 
the American markets, as you would lamb. Serve 
it well done. But if you at any time can find in 
market real mutton, buy it at once, cook it as you 
would beef and serve it juicy and rare. ‘There 
seems every prospect of lamb and mutton becoming 
high in price owing to scarcity of supply. Already, 
farmers, worried over the agitation for a downward 


a 


revision of the tariff on wool, are killing off their 
flocks, because the rearing and shearing of sheep 
under such conditions is no longer profitable. Presto 
—the American housekeeper has lost a valuable 
source of food supply. M., M., Massachusetts. 


Our family is particularly fond of milk PIES, 
such.as custard, squash and pumpkin, when made 
with the filling very thick. My grandmother taught 
me to build up the pie crust shell half or three- 
quarters of an inck above the ordinary pie plate 
and then to pin tightly around it a strip of white 
cloth which had been dampened in cold water. 
This holds the extra crust firmly in place during 
baking and the filling can be made very thick and 
delicious. E. W.J., Michigan. 


# During the past summer the writer had the pleas- 
ure of testing FIRELESS COOKER efficiency in 
the baking of a wedding cake. A wedding cake 
being such a time-honored delicacy, a bearer of 
good wishes and happy thoughts, it was with many 
misgivings that this cake was consigned to a cooker, 
to be left for an hour alone in a compartment where 
it could not be peeked at frequently, in a place so 
secluded that it was not even necessary to go around 
on tiptoe for fear of making it fall and carry down 
into a leaden mass all the golden wishes mixed into 
its composition. It was brought forth in the pres- 
ence of a row of anxious onlookers. Its appearance, 
however, was highly satisfactory and it was able, in 


- point of fitness for the occasion, quality and taste, 


to take its place with any cake for a like event in 
an oven. 


This is a good dish for using up cold bits of 
CHICKEN and corn, either fresh or canned. But- 
ter a shallow baking dish and over the bottom 
sprinkle buttered bread crumbs, over tis a layer 
of chopped chicken. Season with salt and paprika, 
add a layer of corn, repeat, having but the two 
layers. Pour over enough thin cream or rich milk 
to barely cover, sprinkle with buttered crumbs, and 
bake twenty minutes. Green and red pepper, 
chopped, may be added to the chicken, and is an 
improvement. 
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The Eills of Fare for two weeks in July are suggestive of palatable combinations. Planned 
with due deference to leftovers as well as food values, they are both economical and well balanced. 
Bread and butter are served at every meal where no mention is made of other forms of bread. The 
menus may be changed to suit market conditions and the luncheon may be served as supper at 
the end of the day. Jecipes for dishes marked with an asterisk may be found in this issue 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Curesdap 
Breakfast 
Raspberries and cream 
Cereal Muffins 
Broiled bacon Coffee 
Luncheon 
*Codfish pufi 
Sliced tomatoes Rolls 
Iced tea Waiers 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Currant mint sauce 
Boiled rice 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
Blanc mange with raspberry 
sauce 
Coffee 


& 


Ciietnesdap 
Breakfast 
Uncooked cereal with cream 
Plain omelet Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Finnan haddie on toast 
Muffins 
Gingerbread Tea 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Baked ham 
New buttered potatoes 
Swiss chard 
*Stuffed tomato salad 
Crackers Coffee 
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Chursdap 


Breakfast 


Sliced bananas 
Scrambled eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cold sliced ham 
Cream toast 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Roast lamb Mint sauce 
Roasted potatoes 
Green string beans 
Lettuce salad 
*Chili dressing 
Caramel bread pudding 
Cofiee 


ee 


Friday 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Boiled cooked ham 
(left from Wednesday) 
Creamed potatoes Hot rolls 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consommé, garnish of rice and 
red peppers 
Boiled salmon, drawn butter 
piquante 
Fresh green peas 
New buttered potatoes 
Dressed cucumbers 
Vanilla ice cream 
Hot chocolate sauce 
Cake Cofiee 
Supper 
Shrimp and green pea salad 
‘Lettuce sandwiches 
Fruit punch Cake 


Saturday 


Breakfast 
Stewed rhubarb 
Minced lamb on toast 

Biscuits Coffee 
Luncheon { 
*Lamb timbales with pimento 
sauce $ 

Popovers Tea) 
Dinner 4 

Mock bisque soup 7 
Creamed salmon in shells” 


Rice timbales < 
Vegetable salad with mayon 
naise M 

Lemon pudding Coffee 


. 

Sunday f 
Breakfast 4 

Hominy and cream 

Fish balls Baked beans 
Rolls Coffee @ 
Dinner 3 

Clear soup 4 

Baked chicken with stuffing 
Mashed potato 

Boiled Bermuda onions 
Romaine salad 


Cheese Crackers 
Raspberry shortcake ec 











Supper (Company) 


*Creamed crab meat 


‘Toast Ripe olives 
Iced chocolate Cc 


Monday. 


Breakfast 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet Muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Cream of onion soup 
Potroast of beef 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Baked macaroni 
Fruit Crackers and cheese 


Supper 


*Scalloped chicken and corn 
Hot biscuits 
Gingerbread with marshmallow 
sauce 
Tea 


a, 


Tuesday 


Breakfast 
Currants 
Poached eggs on toast 

Coffee A 
Dinner 
Baked stuffed fish 


Sliced cucumbers 
~ French fried potatoes 
Scalloped eggplant 
*Graham torte. 


Coffee 


Supper 


Cold potroast of beef 
Jellied vegetables 
Baked potatoes 
Soft custard 





ddeanesdap 


Breakfast 


= Oranges 
Beef hash Corn muffins 
Coffee 


| Dinner 


Veal cutlet, browm sauce 
Green peas Mashed potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Cold cabinet pudding 

Coffee | 


Supper 


_ Fish croquettes with tomato 
ee. sauce 

‘ Rolls 

Macedoine of fruit 





Bertha E. Shapleigh 
Churshayp 


Breakfast 


Blackberries 
Shirred eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Corned beef New cabbage 
Buttered beets 
New potatoes, boiled 
Steamed blackberry pudding 
Coffee 


Supper 


Scalloped eggs 
Buttered eggs 
Preserved peaches 
Cake Cocoa shells 


es 


Fridap 
Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Cooked cereal with cream 
Buttered toast Coffee 


- Dinner 


*Baked halibut, Spanish style 
Buttered new potatoes with 
parsley 
Beet salad 
Apricot pie Coffee 
Supper 
Cold corned beef 
Creamed potatoes 


Cold slaw 
Baked custards 





Saturday 


na Breakfast 


Blackberries 
Bacon and eggs 
Corn cake Coffee 


Dinner 


Cream of cabbage soup 
*Flank steak with onions 
(in casserole) 


Currant shortcake Coffee 
Supper 
Fish salad 
Fresh rolls Pickled beets 
Soft custard with whipped 
cream 
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Sunday 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Corned beef hash 
Popovers Coffee 
Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Roast chicken Summer squash 
Green peas Mashed potatoes 
Apricot ice cream 
Coffee 


Supper (Company) 


Salmon (canned) salad with 
peas 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Ginger ale and mint punch 





Wondap 


Breakfast 


Uncooked cereal with cream 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Clam broth 
Lettuce salad Cheese soufflé 
Raspberries (late) 
Cookies Iced tea 
Dinner 


Tomato and sardine relish 
Crackers 
Cold roast chicken 
Potatoes au gratin 
Fried summer squash 
Cottage pudding with *rasp- 
berry sauce 


Tuesday 
Breakfast 


Sliced oranges 
Minced chicken on toast 
Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Sardine rabbit 
Olives 
Buttered scones 
Tea 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Baked stuffed bluefish 
Potato chips 
Sliced cucumbers 
Butter beans 
Frozen rice pudding 
Fruit sauce Coffee 





Hawaiian Salad 
Recipe given on page 127 


Recipes for July Bills of Fare 


Lamb Timbales 


Cook together for five minutes two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one-half cupful of soft 
bread crumbs and one cupful of milk. Add 
one cupful of finely chopped, cold cooked 
lamb, two slightly beaten eggs, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of paprika, and turn into buttered timbale 
molds. Bake, having molds surrounded 
by water, until the mixture is firm. Serve 
with a cream sauce to which has been added 
two canned pimientos which have been 
rubbed through a sieve. 


Creamed Crab Meat 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
in it fry one tablespoonful of finely chopped 
onion and two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
green pepper for five minutes. Add one 
tablespoonful of flour and one cupful of 
thin cream. Cook until thickened, then 
add one cupful of crab meat, either fresh 
or canned, and seasonings. Serve on toast. 


Eggs in Baked Potatoes 


Scrub and bake six large potatoes. When 
quite done, prick to let out the steam, then 
cut off the tops lengthwise of the potatoes. 
Remove the potato, mash and season. Use 
plenty of milk, two tablespoonfuls or more 
of butter, salt, paprika and a grating of nut- 
meg. Half fill the potato shells with the 
mixture and arrange in a baking pan. 
Break six eggs, and slip one into each potato 
case. Cover with grated cheese and but- 
tered seasoned crumbs and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until brown and the eggs are set. 
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Graham Torte 


Separate five eggs; beat the yolks unti 
thick and yellow, then add two level cup 
fuls of granulated sugar and cream to 
gether. Grind enough graham crackers ir 
the food chopper to make one and one-hal; 
cupfuls. Stir into this one teaspoonful of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoonfu 
of salt. Add to the sugar and egg mixture 
with one cupful of ground nutmeats. Fi 
nally, cut in the whites of the eggs, beater 
stiff, and bake in two layer cake pans. Make 
the filling as follows: Heat one cupful 6} 
milk with one cupful of sugar in a double 
boiler, add one tablespoonful of corn stareh 
wet in a very little cold milk. Stir while it 
thickens, then cook fifteen minutes; pout 
over a beaten egg, return to the double 
boiler for a moment’s cooking. Then add 
one teaspoonful vanilla, and set away te 
cool. Serve the torte with this filling and 
with whipped cream on top. 


Lemon Pudding ; 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and mix 
with three-fourths cupful of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of butter. Beat thoroughly 
and add the juice of three good sized lemons 
with the grated rind of one lemon and two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped walnuts. Fold 
in the whites of three eggs beaten until 
stiff and bake in a buttered pudding dish 
until it sets. F 


4 





Peanut Butter Pinwheels 


Sift, then measure two cupfuls of flour. 
Sift again with one-half teaspoonful | 


y 
7 


Recipes for July Bills of Fare 


salt and four teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Work into this two tablespoonfuls of short- 
ning and mix to a dough, stiff enough to 
‘oll, with milk. About three-fourths of a 
sup will be needed. Roll out lightly into 
. strip one-half inch thick, spread with 
i very thin layer of softened peanut butter. 
Roll up like a jelly roll and cut in half-inch 
lices. Put them on a buttered cookie 
heet or biscuit tin so they will not touch. 
3ake in a hot oven twenty minutes. 


3aked Halibut, Spanish Style 


_ Haveaslice of halibut weighing two pounds 
cut three inches thick. _ Place in a buttered 
yan, cover with one cupful of tomatoes, 
) anned, or three fresh ones, one thinly sliced 
mion, one chopped green pepper, salt, pep- 
yer, one cupful of water, and one-fourth cup- 
ulof butter. Bake slowly until fish is done, 
ind serve with the vegetables. 


Vint Punch 


Make a syrup of one quart of water and 
wo cupfuls of sugar. Boil for about ten 
ninutes. Meantime, bruise and cut fine 
vith scissors two cupfuls of mint leaves 
shich have been carefully washed and dried. 
Vlix with the mint the juice and rind of 
hree lemons, and pour the boiling syrup 
iver. Let stand several hours, or better, 
iver night, then strain. Color with a bit of 
‘een coloring material if you choose. 
Vhen serving, use plenty of crushed ice and 
qual parts of mint and ginger ale. 
= This mint punch served by the “Blaze 
f Peace” tea room at Belchertown, Mas- 
achusetts, is delicious, as the Editor can 
estify from experience. 


Sodfish Puff 


Pare and slice enough potatoes to make 
ne pint, add one pint of codfish picked 


Index to Recipes 
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in small pieces. Place in a saucepan, cover 
with cold water and bring slowly to boiling 
point. Drain off this water, cover with 
boiling water and cook until the potato is 
done; drain and mash fine. Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter, add the same amount of 
flour and rub smooth; add one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, then the fish and potato 
mixture and cook five minutes. Cool, add 
the beaten yolks of three eggs, then the 
beaten whites, turn into a buttered baking 
dish and bake slowly thirty-five minutes. 
Serve immediately as for any soufflé. 


Flank Steak with Onions 


Place in a casserole a flank steak, cut 
from the thick end of the flank, one and 
one-half inches thick. Cover with two 


inches depth of onions sliced and well 
seasoned with salt and pepper. 


Finally 
cover with thin slices of salt pork and add 
one cupful of water. Cover closely and bake 
in a slow oven or a fireless cooker all the 
afternoon. There will be little evidence of 
the salt pork when done. Just before 
serving remove cover and brown. Serve 
from the casserole. 


Hawaiian Salad 


Choose any brand of Hawaiian pineapple 
and drain the slices carefully. Place one 
slice on each serving plate, which already 
holds the blanched leaves from lettuce 
hearts. In the center of the pineapple 
place a small ball of Roquefort cheese 
which has been softened until it can be 
molded with a little cream or milk. Add 
a few broken nuts, or omit these, if pre- 
ferred. And of course a mild flavored 
cheese may be used, but the Roquefort 
cheese is peculiarly happy. Dress with a 
French dressing, to which is added two 
tablespoonfuls of stiffly beaten cream. 
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No. 773—Steel Kitchen 
Cabinet 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine which maintains a laboratory for the testing of householc 


apparatus. 


Such a laboratory is the Good Housekeeping Institute, which employs experts 


expressly for this work, and issues seals and certificates of approval to manufacturers 


whose devices have successfully passed the tests. 


This work is done gratuitously, 


as an editorial service for our readers, the Institute having no connection with 


any other department of the magazine. 


Do not hesitate to ask questions 


in regard to the articles tested and approved. Address, Director of : 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 2 


Burner Bowls, Gas, Hot Plate 


Ordinary gas burners on both the hot plate and the 
gas range are wasteful of heat, both by deflection 
downward from the bottom of the cooking utensil, 
and by radiation. The Jordan Detachable Burner 
Bowl is designed to remedy this waste. No change 
is made in the gas burner. The bowl, which has a 
hole in the bottom, is attached directly beneath 
the burner. Test shows that the same gas burner 
will bring two gallons of water to a boil, using the 
same vessel, and starting with water temperature 
at 63 degrees Fahrenheit, in 50.5 minutes, with the 
burner bowl; and in 63.75 minutes without the burn- 
er bowl. This shows an increased efficiency. of 
20.42 per cent, or a saving in gas amounting to about 
20 cents on the dollar. The lowest increased effi- 
ciency shown out of many tests 1s 13 per cent, or 
about 1214 cents worth of gas on the dollar. 

The Jordan Detachable Burner Bowl delivers 
the full energy of the flame against the bottom of the 
utensil, where needed, prevents the interference of 
side currents of air, ‘and reflects the heat waves 
from the interior of the burner bowl upward. Thus 
it also prevents scorching of table oilcloth, etc., 
when the hot plate rests on the kitchen table. The 
bowls are enameled with aluminum bronze, fused 
on, rendering them easy to keep clean. Hot plate, 
equipped with bowls, Two-burner, $4.10 and Three- 
burner, $4.80. 





Company, Erie, Pa. 
Butter Churn, Glass 


The Dazey glass butter churn enables even the 
city housewife to make her own butter with a min- 
imum of labor. For testing purposes, a No: 20, 
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five-pint size was used. Five ounces of butter wer 
made from one pint of cream in six minutes. / 
larger quantity of cream gives proportionally mor 
butter, with slight increase in time and labor ex 
pended. Be sure to have the temperature of th 
cream right. It should be from 62 degrees to 6 
degrees ‘Fahrenheit. Tf warmer or cooler, th 
the butter will not “come.”’ The Dazey churn ha 
a glass | body, in the three, five, seven-and-a-hal 
and nine-pint. capacity sizes, a wooden dashet 
nickel-plated steel screw cap and a cast-ironalu 
minum finished gear frame. In ease of operation 
time saved, and efficiency, it sets a high standard 
Price sin sizes named, $1.25, $1.75, $2.25, an 
$2.75. 

No. 766.—Made by the Dazey Churn & Mi 
Co., Warner & Carter Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 

5 

*Clothes Washer, Vacuum is 

Many housewives believe that clothes cannot b 
washed clean except by rubbing them ona wash 
board. Because the latter is always corrugated, th 
impression prevails that friction combined wit 
soap and hot water does the work. The fact is tha 
clothes can be cleansed quicker, with less labor an 
more thoroughly, by air pressure, driving the he 
soapy water through the fabric of the clothes, an 
by suction, thereby reversing the process. < 

The vacuum “Wonder Washer’? consists of | 
T-shaped wooden handle, and a vacuum cone 
made of rolled copper, so "designed that when th 
washer is pushed downward, the pressure of the ho 
air compressed within the cone forces the suds an 
air downward and outward through the clothes 
The upward stroke, by suction, draws the suds up 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 





ward from the bottom and the sides of the tub 
' through the clothes. Thus with every complete 
' stroke, the hot suds are forced in from different 
directions through the fabric, which quickly loos- 
ens the dirt and cleanses the clothes without wear 
or injury. It is best to melt the soap, and dip any 
_ soiled spots in it and then squeeze out. Use enough 
soap to obtain good suds, and sufficient water so 
_ that, when one presses down on the washer, the 
_ water submerges the suction valve. 
_ This washer eliminates the need for the wash- 
board, and enables the housewife to save both time 
_and labor to an appreciable degree. Price, $6.50. 
No. 767.—Made by the Vacuum Wonder Washer 
Company, 432 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


-*Crib Clothes Holder 


The Ross Crib Attachment is designed to do 
_two things: keep the baby (or small child) from 
crawling up from underneath the bedclothes, and to 
hold bedding securely in place so that the child can- 
not kick it off. The first purpose is accomplished 
by a “shoulder-brace”’ harness, equipped with tapes 
long enough to fasten to the foot of the crib. The 
harness is made of fine soft, white tape, and gives 
‘the child perfect freedom of arms and legs. It is 
easily washed, and can be put on either over or 
under nightdress. It is detachable from the lower 
section, which is fastened permanently to the foot of 
the crib, and laid length-wise over the lower sheet 
when the crib is made up. The tapes, holding the 
bedclothes in place, are fastened permanently to the 
sides of the crib, and merely need to be clasped to 
the bedding after the child is tucked in. In summer, 
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No. 766—Glass Butter Churn 

















_ No. 765—Gas Burner Bowl 
| Hot Plate 


the nightdress and all bedding save a sheet may be 
discarded, and yet Baby stays where he belongs. 
The attachment is made under sanitary conditions 
and is packed in transparent bags. Price, $r. 

| No. 768—Made by Marion J. Ross, 123 Ruthven 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Coffee Percolator, Electric 


| Any electric coffee percolator, with self-contained 
heating unit, is ideal in mechanical design. The 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


| 


Percolator 


Good Housekeeping Institute 





No. 767—Vacuum Clothes 


No. 775—Coffee 
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G-E Electric Coffee Pot will percolate two cupfuls. 
of water as readily as its full capacity, eight cupfuls. 
The average percolator will not operate unless half 
full of water. Percolation’ began in forty-five sec- 
onds after current was turned on, and it worked very 
rapidly. The water used was at tap temperature, 
59 degrees Fahrenheit. The current was kept on 
for ten minutes, and produced clear coffee of good 
flavor. The cost of operation is about five and one- 
quarter cents per hour. The pot is easy to keep 
clean. Price, $1o. . 

No. 769.—Made by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dish-Washer, Household 


After a long and thorough practical test, the Good 
Housekeeping Institute has concluded that the 
Kitchenette dish-washer is correct in principle, and 
does all that any housewife can expect from such 
an appliance. It consists of a galvanized iron 
cylindrical wash-boiler with a force pump in the 
center, with which to spray boiling hot water over 
the china, glass and silverware stacked within. A 
round wire plate rack rests on the bottom, and two 
baskets are suspended from hooks at the top which 
hold the silver and glass ware. Two semi-circular 
lids cover the machine, which rests upon a frame 
equipped with casters, making it easy to move 
about. Copper fasteners and a brass drain-cock 
admitting of maximum drainage are used. The 
machine is substantially constructed throughout. 

’ The method of using adopted by Good House- 
keeping Institute was as follows: Remove the 
breakfast dishes from the table, scrape them off 


























No. 780—Electric 
Toaster 
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No. 769—Electric 
Coffee Percolator 


No. 770—Household: Dish 
Washer 





into the sink strainer, rinse with cold water, and 
stand them upright in the tub, taking pains to sce 
that none rest directiy behind the other. Repeat 
the same operation with the luncheon dishes, and 
the supper dishes at night. During the day, the 
dirty dishes are stored out of sight, thus eliminating 
a slovenly looking kitchen. Pour from eight to 
twelve quarts of seething hot water, well soaped, into 
the dish washer. Use ammonia, if water is hard. 
Shut down lids. Pump with quick, snappy strokes 
for about three minutes. Drain off the hot, soapy 
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water, and use this to clean the pots and pans, if 
desired. Refill the dish-washer with the same quan- 
tity of steaming hot clean water, and pump steadily 
for about two minutes. ’ Drain off. Wipe glass and 
silverware, removing top baskets, letting dishes 
stand. 

By the time this is done, the dishes will be dry, 
except for drops of water on bottom edges, and 
they will be both polished and sterilized. By moy- 
ing the Kitchenette to the china closet, no steps 
are wasted, as the dishes can be put directly in the 
proper place. The day’s dishes can be washed at 
one operation and put away in twenty or thirty 
minutes, the hands never touching the dish water. 

While eight to twelve quarts of boiling water 
must be poured into the Kitchenette twice and 
drained twice, the time and labor saved in other 
directions fully compensate for this disadvantage. 
Of course, where conditions are favorable the ma- 
chine can be connected with the hot water faucet 
and the sewer trap, to save the carrying of water. 
Price, Model “‘B,” family of 6, $14.; Model “C,” 
family of 12, Price, $22. See illustration at top 
of page 128. 

No. 770.—Made by the Cary-Davis Co., In- 
corporated, 40 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Garbage Cans with Lock Cover 


The law in many cities requires that garbage cans 
must be closed tight. The A-L-C Lock-Covered 
Can, which has projecting ears, is locked and un- 
locked by simply turning the wire handle from one 
side of the can to the other. The can is locked even 
when the handle remains upright. The locked 
cover makes the garbage receptacle sanitary and 
prevents the escape of odors, and the ingress or 
egress of flies. A-L-C Lock-Covered Garbage Cans 
are made of 27-gauge black steel, the ears are 
made of malleable iron, and the handle of four- 
sixteenths steel rods, all galvanized after being as- 
sembled. The bottom is concave. 

The cans are made in six sizes: 12 inches diameter 
by 10 inches deep, $1.25; 12 inches by 12 inches, 
$1.50; 12 inches by 14 inches, $1.75; and, 13 inches 
in diameter -by 11 inches deep, $1.75; 13 inches by 
13 inches, $2.00; 13 inches by 15 inches, $2.25. 

No. 771.—Made by the Automatic Lock-Cover 
Corporation, 359 Broadway, New York. 


Holder, Flower Pot 


The “Good Idea” flower pot holder is a useful 
article, consisting of a galvanized steel frame, with 
wire handles, into which the flower pots are placed. 
The handles enable one to lift the plant out of the 
jardiniere with ease, and the feet keep the pot out of 
the water collected in the jardiniere. It also pre- 
vents barren spots on the grass where flower pots 
are set, and makes it impossible for ground worms 
to enter the draining hole at the bottom of the pot 
when the plant is set out on the grass. The device 
is made in sizes suitable for all ordinary flower pots. 
Prices, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents and 35 cents each, 
according to size. 

No. 772.—Made by the Browning Hook & Eye 
Company, 45 Greene St., New York City. 


Kitchen Cabinet, Steel 


The latest development in kitchen cabinet con- 
struction is an all-steel model, similar in design to 
the familiar wooden makes. The “Sanitary”’ steel 
cabinet is white-enameled inside and out, making 


Tested and Approved i 


it easy to keep clean. It will not harbor rats, mice 
nor vermin. All shelves, drawers, the sliding top, 
flour bin, etc., are removable, allowing the cabinet 
and all its parts to be easily cleaned. The drawers 


work on a patented trolley device that prevents 
binding or sticking, and holds them steady. Owing 
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No. 771—Garbage 
Cans with Lock 
Cover 


No. 776—Portable 
Electric Lamp 





No. 774—Lawn 
Sprinkler 


Pot Holder 





to the metal construction throughout, the cabinet 
will not split or warp in any of its parts. The front 
and legs are made of hard-angle steel, and the latter 
are mounted on ball bearing casters. All joints 
are electrically welded. The cabinets are equipped 


- with a 7-piece crystal glass bottle set, 1 glass meas- 


uring cup, glass sugar bin, flour bin and bread box. 
Price, $29.75. See illustration at top of page 128. 

No. 773-—Made by the Columbia School Supply 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. a 


Lawn Sprinkler : 
In the “Enterprise”? Lawn Sprinkler the sprink- 
ler pipe is cast to a heavy, nickel-plated round base 
plate. A cord is attached to the latter, so that the 
sprinkler may be moved from one spot to another 
on the lawn, without shutting off the water and 
without getting wet. The base plate is sufficiently 
heavy to prevent its toppling over while being 
moved. The water passes through a strainer, be- 
fore it enters the small perforations in the revolving 
sprinkler arms, by which method the holes are kept 
from becoming clogged up. The pressure of the 
water supports the weight of the revolving parts, 
reducing wear to a minimum. The sprinkler 1s 
substantially built and the machine is tinned and 
nickel-plated, making it handsome in appearance, 
practically rust-proof, and durable. Pric2, $3.75: 
No. 774.—Made by the Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


Percolator, Coffee q 


The conversion of an ordinary coffee pot into 4 
coffee percolator is successfully accomplished } 
several devices, among them the “Hygienic. 
This appliance consists of a round sieve-like alum 
num holder, into which finely ground coffee is put 









Good Housekeeping Institute 


Spring arms project outward from the percolator 
holding it upright in the pot. The coffee is boiled 


for ten minutes, after which the percolator is removed 
from the coffee pot by a loop handle at the top. By 
the use of this device, the coffee pot is kept free 
from grounds, making it easy to clean. The perco- 
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ator has a screw-on cover. To clean the device, re- 
nove cover, empty the grounds andrinse. It cannot 
ust, and it is easy to keep clean. Price, 25 cents. 
_ No. 775.—Made by the E. A. Fargo Company, 
faunton, Mass. 


Portable Lamp, Electric 


__ A marked increase in the use of the so-called in- 
-lirect lighting, in which the light is made to reflect 
rom the ceiling, has been noticeable of late. The 
-'Curtis” Portable Table Lamp is (to the best of our 
-mowledge) the first electrolier to employ this 
nethod of illumination. One distinctive feature 
3 circle of four small frosted bulbs located near 
he bottom of the shade used to illuminate it when 
he lamp is not in use. The main feature is a large 
onical inverted reflector, supported by a steel 
tame, which throws the light from a roo to 250- 
watt clear bulb, high efficiency, Mazda lamp up 
: teainst the ceiling, whence it is diffused to all 
yarts of the room. Rooms 12 feet by 12 feet re- 
(uire a oo-watt lamp, with socket extension; rooms 
6 feet by 16 feet, a r50-watt, and rooms about 18 
eet by 25 feet call for a 250-watt lamp. The light 
liffused from the ceiling results in a mellow illumin- 
tion, not only 'soothing to the eye, but adding a 
HME of tone, detail and tick Color display to the 
urnishings. Beneath the reflector is a white por- 
elain disc which, by reflection, illuminates the shade 
_vhen the lamp is lighted. Prices, $so to $110. 
_ No. 776.—Made by the National X-Ray Re- 
| ector Co., Chicago, Ill., and New York City. 





Shoe Stretcher 


The “Family” Shoe Stretcher is designed not 
nly to stretch a new shoe, but also to ease it at the 
oint where it pinches. To accomplish the latter 
urpose, metal bumps of various sizes are provided, 
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which may be inserted in shoe trees at the point 
where the shoe hurts. .The stretcher, with pro- 
jecting bump, is then inserted in shoe and the 
thumb screw turned. The point of opening of this 
stretcher is at the vamp seam, which obviates the 
danger of damaging the shoe while stretching. 
The “Family”? Shoe Stretcher is so constructed 


that it should last indefinitely. Price, $2.00. 


No. 777.—Made by the Pedicure Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stove, Combination Disc, Electric 


The “American” Electric Combination Disc 
Stove may be used for boiling, sautéing, stewing 
and making pancakes. It required in the Insti- 
tute tests but thirty minutes of current to 
boil, until done, four medium-sized potatoes. The 
water was started at tap temperature, 59 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The high current was used for 
twelve minutes, until the water, with the potatoes, 
was boiling; during the remainder of the time the 
low heat was used. Griddlecakes baked on this 
stove were tender and perfectly cooked. The cur- 
rent consumption cost a cent-and-three-quarters 
for this operation. The stove is adapted to the 
use of a small family, or for auxiliary cooking in a 
larger family. The stove operates on low heat at a 
cost of a cent-and-three-quarters per hour; three 
and one-half cents per hour on medium and six 
cents per hour on high. Price, $12.50. 

No. 778.—Made by the Western Electric Co., 
463 West St., New York City. 


Suction Cleaner, Electric 


The Morrow Electric Suction Cleaner is a well 
constructed machine which removes dirt rapidly 
from rugs and carpets. It is also efficient in clean- 
ing Crex floor coverings. The machine weighs nine 
pounds, so that it is easy to use, and to take from 
room to room. Wall attachments are furnished for 
cleaning curtains, tapestries, upholstered furniture 
and the like. The fan, made of cast aluminum, is 
five and one-quarter inches in diameter, and turns 
at very high speed (gooo revolutions per minute). 
The motor is a General Electric one-twelfth horse 
power, and it costs slightly over two cents per hour 
to operate. Price, $35. With attachments, $42. 

No. 779.—Made by the Morrow Company, 
Waukegan, IIL. 


Toaster, Electric 


The Helion Electric Toaster is a device which will 
furnish even a large family with a plentiful supply 
of hot, crisply browned toast. While in the Insti- 
tute tests it required four minutes to cook, per- 
fectly, two slices of toast, from the time the current 
was turned on the cold toaster, the slices following ~ 
were cooked rapidly enough, so that no one need be 
kept waiting for hot breakfast toast. ‘The current 
used cost five and. one-quarter cents an hour. 
Price, $3.50. 

No. 780.—Made by the Helion Electric Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 


To Our Subscribers 


_You may, if desired, order any article herein de- 
scribed direct from the manufacturers, sending re- 


-mittance at price quoted. Or, send a postal to the 


manufacturers asking them to tell you the name 
and address of the local dealer in your city who 
sells the article you wish to buy. 





By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Won’t YOU contribute to this most popular department of the magazine? We pay 


$1.00 apiece for available Discoveries. 


Label every page with the name and address. 


Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Y small son furnished me with an original 
M idea for a harmless way of making a “‘noise”’ 
to celebrate the “‘Glorious Fourth.” After 
having enjoyed the delight of blowing up and burst- 
ing a paper bag, he remarked thoughtfully, “ Some- 
day I’m going to take a dollar of my own and buy 
just paper bags with it, and blow them up and 
‘bust’ them.” It flashed through my mind: ‘‘Why 
not PAPER BAGS INSTEAD OF FIRECRACK- 
ERS for the Fourth?” So we tried it, and it fur- 
nished a great deal of pleasure without a possibility 
of danger. Mrs. C. F. F., Florida. 


#A dry goods firm in Norwalk, Conn., give their 
two delivery HORSES A VACATION of a week on 
our farm, every year. During this week, a member 
of the firm delivers goods in his private automobile, 
though many customers are so interested in the 
horses’ vacation that they insist on carrying their 
parcels themselves. Mrs. J. S. G., Connecticut. 


When using carbon paper to STAMP EMBROID- 
ERY designs on wash materials and the carbon 
either crocks or marks where one does not wish it, 
rub the marks with lard, then wash with soap and 
cold water, and the carbon will disappear. Until I 
discovered this, I had much: annoyance with the 
carbon crocking my material. 
Mrs. >) BS Vernvont= 


My boys have been wanting a border of Mother 
Goose paper in their bedroom, and we are using the 
_pictures by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, which ap- 
pear each month in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I cut 


them out carefully, join the two parts, and mount on. 


brown poster board, 914 by 12% inches. This size 
gives the appearance of a three-quarter-inch frame 
around the pictures. The boys are delighted with 


them and hope there will be a picture each month 


till they have a border around the room. 
Mrs. F. G. B., Indiana. 


A cheap but effective LIFE PRESERVER may 
be made from the discarded inner tube of an auto- 
mobile tire. Cut the tube in two, and fit it around 
the body close up under the arms. Allow one or 
two inches for the lap and cut off the excess length. 
Sandpaper the ends of the tube—one end on the 
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outside and the other on the inside, apply a coat o! 
rubber cement, and telescope the ends lapping them 
an inch or more. Place a weight upon the joint 
until it is dry. When the tube is inflated moder. 
ately, it will support the weight of a heavy adult in 
water. Old inner tubes may be procured for a few 
cents at any garage and, often, may be had at the 
junk-dealer’s for the price of old rubber. 
M. H. C., Kentucke 
# or five cents, you can have a salesman’s manifold 
order book, containing carbon paper. Use this 
when you make out your LAUNDRY slip, and ye 
will have one copy for yourself. 
G. D. G., Rhode Island. 


#TO SET COLOR in any wash fabric, use a table- 
spoonful of Glauber salt to one two-gallon pail-full 
of warm, soft water. Soak material one-half hout 
in this mixture, remove and rinse. It will not in 
jure the finest fabric, and will be found a most satis: 
factory way to keep colors bright. Five cents 
worth of Glauber salt, which may be purchase at 
any drug store, will last a long time. 

M. G. A., OhiOm 


Sew on the machine, using a medium stitch, along 
the stamped stem or scroll lines, being careful to fol: 
low exactly and putting paper underneath if the 
material is thin. Then thread a needle with the 
embroidery cotton or silk and pass the needle and 
thread eye first under each stitch, keeping on the 
upper side of the material. A perfect raised cord is 
the result and in far less time than when EM. 
BROIDERING in the usual way. B. G., Georgia. 


#In removing all places where STAGNANT 
WATER stands and breeds mosquitoes, do not for- 
get the sagging gutters around the roof of the house 
Last summer, we found mosquitoes breeding in 
ours, where the water did not drain off after a rain. 
Miss H. W. D., Rhode Island. 


#Dr. L. V. Redman of the University of Kang 
who has been engaged in research on the chemical 
treatment of wood, makes the assertion that cracks, 
hairlines, and other defects on fine furniture are 
made worse by using cheap, liquid furniture reviv- 


By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters Tn 


ers. He claims they brighten good varnish for a 
‘short time by dissolving part of the resins they con- 
‘tain. He gives as one of the best possible FURNI- 
‘TURE REVIVERS, and one that every house- 
wife can prepare at a cost of a few cents, and no 
labor whatever, the following: One part of lemon oil 
and two parts of boiled linseed oil well mixed and 
applied rather sparingly to the varnished furniture 
‘with a linen rag, a piece of silk or cheese cloth. This 
will do more to preserve good furniture than any 
veneer sold at the present time. 
o. Ge On Rhode Istand. 


#In making a FANCY BAG of material in 
which it is not easy to embroider eyelets for the 
drawstring, a loop, made of 
‘the same thread as that used 
‘in embroidering, furnishes a 
strong, neat way to insert the 
cord. Use as many threads 
as you think necessary for 
strength (I used four as my 
‘thread was rather heavy). 
Do not put the needle through 
in the same place every time, 
‘but close to it, so the strain 
,will not come all in one place. 
‘Leave the threads as loose 
‘on the right side, as you want 
‘your loop large, drawing 
‘closely on the wrong. side. 
‘Buttonhole closely on the 
right over the threads, fas- 
tening well at both ends; a few 
buttonhole stitches on the 
‘wrong side drawing the 
‘threads closely together, and 
‘fastened securely, makes a 
neat finish. 

| Mrs. W. H., Nebraska. 


'@Practical BATHING 
‘SHOES can be easily had by 
_'making soles of several thick- 
‘nesses of coarse, unbleached 
muslin and sewing them to- 
gether with large quilting 
stitch, binding on edge with wide tape, and basting 
these soles to stockings. They may be renewed 
easily and can be used on different pairs of stockings. 
P Mrs. S. Eile Ont. 
To prevent WRONG BOTTLE TRAGEDIES, 
tie a little brass bell around the neck of every bottle 
containing poison. These small bells may be pro- 
‘cured at any place handling Christmas or masquer- 
ade goods. Do not omit the poison label, including 
skull and cross-bones. And don’t let the tinkling 
4 meet get within reach of children. 


| Lien Cree LUC UGIUG : 


€ When doing embroidery, I was troubled for a long 
time by having my thread break. I tried not to pull 
it too tightly; but still it very annoyingly broke. 
Finally, I discovered that the sharp edges of the sil- 
ver thimble I had_been using cut the fine thread. 
Since then, I have used a CELLULOID THIMBLE, 
and now have practically no trouble. 
MiESI Wi (Cus Bx SO. Vancouver, B.C. 


£In many hotels I have been accustomed, like 
other guests, to leave my door open, and hang, in its 






Piazza screens add almost dining room 
privacy to veranda teas. This screen is 
of panel board, set into a frame of 


pinewood, painted white. 
fence design is made of thin wood 


place, a dainty chintz curtain, making it much 
cooler. But what to do with the wide crack, left 
on the hinge side of most opened doors, was the 
question, for to hang garments over the crack was so 
untidy. On a yisit to a friend’s room, I found the 
remedy: she had attached a piece of broad white 
RIBBON, with the finest of tacks—one side to the 
edge of the door itself, when it was closed, and the 
other side to the edge of the door frame. When the 
door was open, the crack was entirely 
covered—from top to bottom, with 
the ribbon, so daintily one hardly 
noticed it. This is a most use- 
ful device in a_ sick-room 
where the door is left open. 
Misses, LirawN ety York: 


When a light MUSLIN 
DRESS or an organdie be- 
comes slimsy, though not 
dirty, wring out a piece of 
cheese cloth or old cotton in 
cold starch, lay the dress on 
the cloth and roll them up 
together. After they have 
stood a reasonable length of 
time, iron the dress on the 
wrong side. It will have the 
desired. stiffness when 
finished. 

Miss J. EH. W., Massachusetts. 


#1 know of no adjunct more 
conducive to REAL COM- 
FORT, when driving in a 
motor, than a feather pillow 
to tuck in at one’s back or 
to be used as a foot-rest. 
Three or four such pillows are 
a wonderful addition to any 
machine. They should be en- 
cased in washable covers made 
of denim or heavy linen in 
dark colors. -The covers 
should be held in place by 
means of buttons and button 
holes so that they can easily 
be removed and laundered. 


The picket 


Mrs. D. Gi Ss Onto. 


#A very good way TO CATCH FLIES without 
much labor is to take a medium sized bowl and fill it 
with strong soap suds. Then lay a piece of brown 
wrapping paper over the top of the bowl and tie 
it down tightly with a piece of twine about an inch 
higher than the suds. Then, cut a hole about four 
inches in circumference, in the center of the paper, 
leaving two uneven strips about a half-inch long. 
Turn down the uneven strips and cover them 
with a little sugar or molasses. We found that the 
flies, while eating the sugar, crawled on the under 
side of the strips and fell into the water. 
M.D. W., Connecticut. 


5° Won’t some of our readers report their success 
with this scheme?—THE EDITors. 


Some girls in a country home, found a ready mar- 
ket last summer, with some of the leading florists in 
the city, for all the little blossoms of everlasting they 
could gather. They colored some red, for the 
CHRISTMAS WREATHS and bells; some deep 
purple, for funeral wreaths; and some red and blue, 
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to make the flags that are used to decorate the sol- 
diers’ monuments. As the flowers are very light, 
the cost of transportation was small. Some children 
in the neighborhood brought large bunches for a few 
cents, when they knew they were wanted. 

ReeG. li, COnRdaa. 


Our telephone, installed mainly for use while 
Baby was small, is limited to thirty calls a month. 
We have found that we often run the calls over un- 
necessarily, and sometimes do not use all of them. 
So now we have formed the habit of numbering a 
card up to thirty, the last day of each 
month, and placing it, with a punch, on 
the desk by the telephone. Every time 
we TELEPHONE, we punch the card, 
and so keep within our regular monthly 
allowance of calls, and, at the same time, 
use all of them. 
Mrs. L. H. F. S., Pennsylvania 


The hardest thing to arrange at the 
average small fair, is the APRON 
BOOTH, which is seldom or 
never attractive, however use- 
ful. Instead of having a booth, 
next time, present the apron sale 
in a comic way: Make figures 
of large barrels covered with 
voluminous skirts, with painted 
round or oval, sawdust cushions 
for heads, and tie the aprons one 
above another around the waist 
of the figure. In this way, they 
are easily examined, and un- 
pinned when sold, and the funny 
figure attracts attention to the 
feature. One figure will hold 
quite a large number, or one can 
be prepared for the gingham and 
one for the white aprons. 

Me -D., New. York: 


#A simple motor gift is an ADJUST- 
ABLE VEIL. At the store select one 
that is at least 114 yards long and 1 
yard wide, with a 2-inch hem. Find 
center of hem and, for 11 inches each 
side of center, turn up the hem and 
stitch, making it 1 inch wide. Takea 
piece “of Y-inch silk, elastic webbing 
that fits the neck rather loosely. Make 
a loop at one end of this, and sew a large button 
at the other, then run the loop end through the 
t-inch hem. Place veil over face and button at 
back of neck drawing the ends of veil together there 
under the elastic. F. M., Maine. 


To arrange any SHORT-STEMMED FLOW- 
ERS artistically and easily, —fill a shallow dish, or 
bowl, half full of water. Throw in eight or ten com- 
mon bottle corks. Arrange the flowers among the 
corks, which will be entirely hidden by the leaves 
and petals of the flowers and, at the same time, hold 
the flowers and leaves above the water, in a most 
satisfactory manner. This suggestion is especially 
useful for pansies, waterlilies, short-stemmed nas- 
turtiums, and indeed, for all short-stemmed flowers. 
A. G. L., Michigan. 


#Our SHIRLEY POPPIES were so quickly 


bruised and discolored by pee in the wind that © 
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Mere man may be in- 
duced to sew on a but- 
ton, or darn a sock, if 
he possesses one of 
these bachelor kits 


” 


we soon decided to transfer their beauty and bright 
ness indoors. First, we handled them like ordinary 
cut flowers, and, in an hour or two, every pretty 
head had drooped and no amount of coaxing woul 
bring them up again. Even cutting them early n 
the morning and plunging the stems at once int 
water, brought little success. One day, quite acci 
dentally, we put the flowers in a deep vase in whiel 
practically the entire stems were immersed and th 
flowers were held quite upright. To our surprise 
very few of them drooped, and, from that time on, w 
had poppies in the house continuously, where thei 
full beauty lasted two and sometime 
three days. Weeven found that most o 
those which drooped the first day fulh 
revived on the second, while the expedien 
of carrying to the garden a vase of wate 

in which to plunge the stems as soona 

cut, was entirely unnecessary. 

Mrs. A. D. W., District of Columbia. 


#In dressing my small son, who used t 
dread the ordeal, I have fount 
a method that hurries hin 
through without the wor 
“Hurry” even once being used 
When it comes time for under 
wear, rompers, etc., the right foo 
(and hand) is called “Prince, 
and the left foot (and hand) i 
“‘Queen,” and there is a grea 
: hurry to get the horses into th 
os stalls. ‘‘Boy’ now takes sud 
an INTEREST IN DRESSIN( 
that he came to me yesterda 
with “Prince and Queen areal 
in their stalls” and I find he ha 
learned, at three years of age 
to put his rompers on by him 
self, though they are really a lit 
tle confusing sometimes to grown-ups 

"Mrs. M. R.-C., Iowa 


#When a little girl, I spent severa 
summers at the country home of m 
little chum. Of course my parent 
wished to hear from me, and, as I di 
not write regularly and had a fond 
ness for short notes, my father, a news 
paper editor, interested me in ‘publish 
ing a bi- weekly paper, which he sen 
me IN PLACE OF A LETTER, an 
I returned a paper of my own, published bi- weekl: 
every Wednesday and Saturday. I ruled the lette 
paper into columns, had a heading, advertisement 
and plenty of news, T can assure you. ‘The last pag: 


‘was reserved for the ‘““Editor’s letter’? which con 


tained all personal news. At once, what had beei 
a task became a pleasure and great interest. In 
cidentally, I want to say that having kept thes: 
papers, I have a diary which gives me a good dea 
of amusement to look over now. 

IMTS oT oleae oe a 









#In many a household, where there are two womel 
who often go out together, who: shall pay the CAI 
FARE is the subject of many a little squabble, tire 
some to onlookers and combatants alike. My sist 
and I have settled this matter to our entire satisfac 
tion: on the even days of the month, she pays, a1 


on the odd days, I carry my car tickets. We ar 


each willing to believe that, by the law of averages 


this will work out about evenly, and are certainly 
‘glad to take the chances, for the sake of having it 
settled, and for the occasional luxury of going with- 
out a purse altogether, if it’s a visit to the matinee 
or something where no other money is needed. 

M. C. H., Ohio. 


41 heard of a new use for a MEDICINE DROP- 
PER, the other day: Fill it with hair tonic and, 
parting the hair at close intervals, press out the 
liquid, and then rub. In no other way will the 
tonic be so evenly distributed. 

MES eA CU nd C2 SEB 


_#Will you please warn your readers that the gauze 
.sold by the piece or yard in the department stores 
\and marked “ANTISEPTIC,” 
‘is mislabeled and should not 
‘be used on wounds unless 
sterilized? The sterilizing may 
‘be done by wrapping small 
quantities in pieces of stout 
‘muslin and then steaming the 
packages in the vegetable 
steamer for thirty minutes and 
drying in a moderate oven. 
The sealed packages of gauze, 
sold by druggists, are sterile 
and may be used at once. 


A Physician's Wife, 
Pennsylvania. 
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'@We had a stationary electric 
icleaner, and I have discovered 
that I can COOL THE HOUSE easily 
land quickly by hanging the cleaner hose 
from a hook on the picture molding. ‘The 
opening of the hose being near the ceiling, 
it draws all the warm air out of the 
room. Db. M. H., Missouri: 

} 

\@We live in a cottage and have a 
screened sleeping porch. I was telling 

a friend, the other day, that the awn- 
ings or shades keep out a good deal of 
the air and she said to paint the WIRE 


By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


This floral arrangement is 
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finger and thumb. Besides filling a long-felt need 
by preventing the troublesome slipping of the 
shoulder straps, they are ornamental, being en- 
graved with my initials. I understand they can 
also be purchased made in sterling silver and gold- 
filled stock. Miss M. L., Rhode Island. 
k=" Of course, the pins will show through a thin 
dress. But this may prove no objection.—THE 
E.DITORS. 


Heavy, conventional patterns of deep écru lace 
make most ATTRACTIVE TRIMMINGS for 
Russian crash suits by painting, with gasoline and 
oil paints, the design of the lace in the oriental col- 
orings so much used. Mrs. A. T., Wisconsin. 


#1 find that few of my acquaintances know of the 
easiest way to SHIRR. Gather everything—ruf- 
fles, tops of sleeves, etc.—on the machine, stitching 
in the ordinary way without the 
use of extra attachments. Simply 
set the screw for the longest possi- 
ble stitch and loosen the tension, 
then stitch as usual. The lower 
thread can easily be pulled tight, 
with the result that the gathers 
are much more even than can be 
done by hand. 


Boa CS. I Ossachwusetis: 


#1 was considerably annoyed by 
my LONG GLOVES slipping down 
my arm after they had been washed 
once. But I have relieved the 
trouble by ripping a short place in 
the hems and running in narrow hat 
elastic and hemming down again. 


Mrs. Z. V. Parker, North Carolina. 


Many are familiar with the 
foreigners who go from house 
to house, SELLING LINEN 
which they claim to have 
smuggled and so are able to sell 
‘very cheap.” They cut a 


SCREENING white since this will 
shield the inhabitants from the gaze of 
passersby without obstructing air and 
light. Mrs. W. E. J., Texas. 


borrowed from the Japanese. 
A few flowers stuck in a brass 
crab, and placed in a shallow 
dish, make an artistic and 
economical centerpiece 


sample, and hand you a very 
nice little piece of linen, but it 
is not the piece which you saw 
them cut. By a clever trick, 
they take out a piece of real 


I remodeled two linen waists which 
were badly worn around the collar and 
cuffs, by removing the worn parts and scalloping 
brown the neck, down the front and around the 
sleeves with blue, mercerized cotton. They are very 
attractive, and do not look at all like REMODELED 
WAISTS. J. B. M. J., New York. 
Do the readers know of the INTERNATIONAL 
REPLY COUPON, for sale at our post-offices for 
ix cents, and good, when presented abroad, for five 
bemts? When writing to foreign correspondents and 
wishing to pay for return postage, this coupon is 
most useful; but I have found it little known and 
seldom called for at the offices where I purchase 
mine. -M. R. P., Massachusetis. 


$I recently received as a little gift, a pair of 10- 


<arat gold LINGERIE PINS (or rather ‘snaps, as — 


here is really no pin part to them), designed to hold 
-he shoulder straps of lingerie in place, easily opened 





_ the hem, I often find the edge much worn. 


ind adjusted by pressing the ends with the fore-. 


linen with the scissors, from 
their pocket, and while cutting 
the sample, conceal it in the palm of the hand, and, 
while drawing your attention to the fact that the 
“lady over there,” etc. (turning around and point- 


ing), bought so many yards, they exchange the 


samples, which are the same size. After being told 
of this, I have watched them closely and seen it 
done. The goods they carry are NOT PURE 
LINEN. Mrs. M. L. P., Massachusetts. 


Before going out for a drive, try brushing your 
horse off with KEROSENE. Both you and the 
horse will enjoy the outing more, as flies will not 
be so troublesome. Miss ‘A. J., Tennessee. 


# When I LENGTHEN A DRESS by letting down 
To pre- 
vent this from tearing off, I put a row of insertion, or 
finishing braid, over it, stitching on both edges. This 
makes the place as strong as the rest of the dress. 
Then, add arow or two of the trimming above the first 
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one anda little to the waist and the life of the dress is 
prolonged a good bit. E. M. S., Massachusetts. 


One who has charge of the family cooking should 
not make a pincushion of her working garments. 
A member of our family, while eating blueberry pie, 
picked what he supposed was a stem from the pie, but 
it proved to bea NEEDLE. Inquiry led to the fact 
that the cook was accus- 
tomed to stick whatever 
pin or needle she found, 
on her dress, and that it 
had probably dropped 
from her waist, while she 
was making the pie. Se- 
rious injury might have 
resulted, if the needle had 
been taken in the mouth. 
Mrs. C..O. D., New Jersey. 


#A friend recently told 
me she could not buy * 
CASTOR SUGAR, often 
called for in English re- 
cipes. It is only fine gran- 
ulated sugar, to be used in 

a shaker or castor, as dis- 
tinguished from _ loaf 
sugar. , 

Mrs.J.. L. Gs, California. 





Summer dresses which have become faded and 
are yet in good style, may be freshened with a 
weak dye; but, unfortunately, this also colors 
the dainty white lace which forms the most at- 
tractive part of the present day frock. Many 
women do not seem to know that the simple 
expedient of BLEACHING will transform the 
unsightly faded lawn or linen into as dainty a 
white dress as can be made from new material. 
Boiling, in a solution of javelle water, will doit; or it 
is possible to have bleaching done at the laundry. 
Children’s dresses, 
boys’ blouses, dressing 
sacques, etc., are all 
. easily bleached. Ging- 
ham is the most dif- 
ficult. I have found 
it impossible to 
make the best quali- 
ties perfectly white. 

Mrs. B., New Jersey. 


® Here is how one 
wise mother of 
a large family solved 
the -difficult problem 
of the CHILDREN’S 
TABLE MANNERS: 
After each meal, the 
children voted for the 
one who had behaved 
best. -At the end of 
the month, the votes 
were counted and the 


between two glasses. 


winner was considered well fitted to go to a restau- 


rant or hotel to eat with mother, on her next shopping 
tour, or to meet father for dinner, some evening 
when he expected to stay down town over the dinner 
hour. And the children at home, because they had 
tried hard all month, were permitted to invite some 
playmates to lunch or dinner, or were treated with 






Your picnic-loving friend would be delighted 
with one of these individual sets, consisting of 
knife, fork, and spoon, in a leather holder. 
This slips into a flat glass, which in turn’ fits - 
into the case of sole leather shown at the right 


Dainty trays may be made of sea moss framed 
If moss is not obtainable, 
pressed flowers or autumn leaves may ‘be used 


‘found that this uncut film will often dry in thirty 


Discoveries ; } 


some favorite dish. The saving in table linen, not 
to mention mother’s nerves and children’s tempers, 
made it economical. And, best of all, because the 
matter was decided by popular vote, there was no 
ill-will or jealousy. M. C. H., Ohio. 


# My daughter had an attack of HICCOUGHS, 
lasting almost a half day. After trying, without re- 
lief, all remedies I had 
heard of, I became 
alarmed. As an experi- 
ment, I tried massaging 
the stomach, and, in a 
very short time, she was 
cured. Some days after- 
ward, she had another 
attack, which was given 
the same treatment with- 
out delay, with the result 
that in ten or fifteen min- 
utes she was relieved, 
with no return of the 
trouble. 737 Indiana. — 


The owner of any beads, 
valuable for their own 
worth or their associa- 
tions, may well take a 
lesson from the PEARL- 
STRINGERS, whose car- 
dinal principle is to tiea 
firm knot between each two pearls. Then, if the 
string breaks, no more than one pearl can be lost. 
Neither wire nor catgut is-good for the stringing of 
any jewel, when a stiff appearance is out of place. 
Instead, either surgeon’s silk or linen thread will be 
found satisfactory. B. G., Georgia. 


#1] have seen a novel and pretty way of arrang- 
ing PILLOW SLIPS on a bed. The slips were 
made very wide—wide enough so that the pillows 
could be slipped in crosswise. In length, they were 
made about twice 
the width—or a lit 
tle less—than the pil- 
lows,—finished with 
a wide hem and inser- 
tion of crochet and 
the double-trimmed 
end fell over the 
pillow. In this 
way the trim 
ming is shown 
off to much better 
advantage than in 
the old way, where 
the trimming falls to 
the sides of the bed. 


7 
MrsskaBiM., Minnesota. 





# Amateur photogra- 
phers, who experience 
difficulty in DRYING 
FILMS rapidly, should 
make the experiment 
of pinning the whole film to the clothes-line out ol 
doors, well above the ground, and out of danger of 
being blown in contact with other objects. I have 







minutes in this way, and I can always calculate the 
time at 50 per cent. at least less than indoor drying 
requires. / F. L. M., New York 
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BEERS, 


'Let’s Be Happy! 


By Bouck White 


Author of “The Call of the Carpenter,” etc. 
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; 4 APPINESS is a habit. It is a thing quite in our control. Outer forces have no 
x | jurisdiction. Though a man’s exterior estate be never so propitious, blessedness 
enters not from without. 

Why are there so many people—fully three out of every four—unhappy ! As 
sure as you're born, happiness is becoming a lost art; that is, among humans. The 
birds haven't lost it. I have seen one of them of a morning in spring, singing 
from a bush by the roadside. It was pouring out its soul utterly. Had no longer thought of 


space or time or circumstance. Oblivious. As though singing was the business of its life. 


Its throat was puffed, its feathers stood out, its head tilted back. With a fine forgetfulness, 3 
with unpremeditated rapture, it was pushing all of itself into music. 5 
Now, sister, brother, something is wrong. You don't witness scenes like that in the human wn 
realm. Perhaps you'll say to me that birds are permitted to be happy, but not we, because we ; ig 
9, 


have the cares of civilization upon us. Then I'll say to you that a “civilization” which is 


getting -us away from blessedness isn't civilization. And it’s time we woke up to the 


at 


Siee 

cheat of it. x3 

Where's the trouble? I conceive it is to be found in one thing—social climbing. Yes, I Be 
mean it. This rage to get front seats is what's the matter with us. Outrageous rivalry is fA 
pulverizing humankind into particles, each infinitely hard, infinitely egoistic, infinitely repel- ry 
lent. It is legislated into a law of the universe that in fellowship alone shall blessedness be 


found. Compute—do it mercilessly—the sum of the unhappiness of you that is due to disap- 
pointed personal aims. He who has no expectations of his own any more, but pours himself 
from inner wells into something larger than he—strong beyond ecseribing is that man. He 
shall do exploits. 

But, it will be said to me, is not the superior person licensed to ascend, and thus to mount 
above his fellows? I say unto you, the superior person is indeed licensed to ascend—and to 
take his fellows with him in that ascent. Democracy is the dizziest idealism ever struck forth 
from the mind of God. It means, the all-of-us are one, ligatured each to the other by invio- 

lable ties. The social climber seeks to put asunder what Democracy has joined together. 

We are informed that the peasantry of England in the fifteenth century was of a dignity 

and self-respect wanting today. For the reason that the then firmness of class barriers 
| restrained the exceptional souls among them from rising into another class, they remained with 
their own, a leavening influence which ennobled and elevated the mass. 


Worth a try, don't you think? 
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| Play 


HERE’S no doubt whatev 
about it, men have all # 
best of it in this world, ar 

: women have to put Uv 
with ’most anything. Why, just tal 
that one example of the way the me 
go rooting in the back of the closet ¢ 
the top floor after that old fishing-ro 
the one with the black thread all wrappé 
about the part of it that split on 
when—everyone in the neighborhood knox 
it was over five pounds. And_ there 
the fuss they make over the disgracef 
old clothes that are fit for only the 1a 

: bag, and goodness knows hardly that, ar 

Who said girls couldn't—and shouldn’t—fish, down on the disreputable ‘hat that you were pla 

the old dock or under the sycamores? Who gave the ning to give to Mandy Brown’s husband # 

out of doors to their brothers, anyway? very next time he came after the ashes, and 
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By, 
Campbell _ 
Mac Culloch 


Name 0’ sense, what ails the man 
nat he wants to take that whole bowl 
, drippings to grease those boots 
vith? And dear lands, you’re getting 
t all over that Daggystand rug that 
iunt Mary brought from New York two 
‘ears ago Christmas! 

_The way they grumble over old ‘things 
‘ke that, and the fuss they make about 
emanding a basket of lunch so_ they 
an start off early in the morning, or 
he middle of the night, and not come 
ack all day, or maybe two ‘days, or when- 
ver they get ready, and when they do, 

o smell of hay, and dirt, and fish, and a 
amp woods, and, oh, just messy out etn scedcsias thiceare too rare. Woman—or the 
ft doors. The wonder is that Mrs. Pank— vast majority of her—can't play. So she buys the 
ardon. The wonder is that the male : ‘tonic that’s free for her in the woods 
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trick of going off this way has not been 
put down as an indictment in the sufi— 
I mean that more of it hasn’t been 
talked of in—er—certain directions. 
Thank goodness we’re safely over that 
place! 

Se Buteiteall-true, 
best of it, and, as Mandy Brown aforesaid 
remarks, it’s ‘‘mos’ inginerally”’ because 
they know how to play, and contrariwise, 
dear ladies, you don’t. That’s about all 
there is to the secret. How often have you 
heard women say that men have so much 
better times than women? They don’t 
really, but they know better how to make 
the most of their opportunities. You see, 
the average male individual is a baby, and 


a gamboling pup, and a boy of fourteen all - 


rolled up into one, and when he gets the 
out-of-doors feeling in his blood it doesn’t 
make much difference to him what his grave 
responsibilities are; when he feels the need 


for play, he’s very apt indeed to shake the 


thought of his womenkind from his shoul- 
ders, or wherever they happen to cling 
most, and sneak out somewhere and just 
play. You'll probably notice that he’ll 
moon around the house and get restless 
and sniff things, and then he’ll brighten up 
-and say: 

‘““Auh! I guess [’ll go over and see Jim 
Patton a while and ask him about that fly- 


You are a human being with a 


Play! 


Men seem to have the 


book—” and you don’t hear the last of 
it because it’s drowned in the bang of the. 


front door, and the next day he’s rooting 


in the closet for the old things, and the day . 


after that Jim Patton’s missing, too, and 
there you are. You hear a good deal from 
otherwise quite reasonable persons about 
the superiority of the male sex, but—and 
this is a really important secret, and it 


wouldn’t do for the great thinkers to get hold 


of it—most of that boasted superiority 
consists in man’s ability, from eight months 


to a hundred and eight years, to get out in 


the open and play, just like the human 
animal he really is. 
cent. of the opposite argument as applied 
to womankind is wrapped up in the re- 


-verse of the proposition, for the vast ma- 
jority of her can’t play, or it has lost the 


trick. 


And fully fifty per 


You take the average man and let him 
stick a tack in his thumb while he’s laying 


the carpet in the guest chamber, and you 
will probably hear about it for a week, and 
he’ll want half the rags and all the arnica 


in the house to patch it up, and he’ll grum-, 


ble because he doesn’t get enough sym- 
pathy from the rest of the family—even the 


cat is supposed to be respectful when the 
thumb is mentioned; but you can bet 


eight cents’ worth of cookies that if he 
cut the first. joint from a finger while 


mind of your own and a life of your own, and there's always an 


hour or two in the day at one end or the other, or a day or two, or a week or two, that you can 
run out to play 





r 


Campbell | 


chopping: wood for a camp fire 

over which he was going to show 

Bill Jones how a bass really ought 
to be broiled, he’d probably tie a 
string around it and cuss a blue 

streak and then look at it ruefully 
and say: 

“Now don’t that beat 
—dodrat the luck! Now 
U'll have to hold the rod 
in the /eft hand till that 
heals up!” 
| It’s the point of 
view, and, seriously, 
that’s half the 
trouble with wom- 
en today; they 
don’t know how to 
play, and when 
they learn, 
there’s going to 
be a mighty 
long procession 
of lean-faced 
and gloomy 
medical special- 
ists (!) - headed 
for other walks of 
life, for the chief oc- 
cupation of them will 
be gone forever: You 
take four cents’ worth of 
imagination, two grains of 
irritability, a quarter of a 
ound of inactivity, and a 
octor who pays particular 
ttention to nervous trou- 
les, and you’ve effected a 
ombination that is respon- 
ible for about eighty-five 
er cent. of all the things that drive women 
0 present a prescription at the drug store 
which makes the pharmacist grin when he 
ompounds it. 

A friend of mine who has red hair—by the 

ay, did you ever notice that a red-haired 

man is generally as nervous as a cat in a 

Strange alleyPp—asked me to accompany 

him to the office of a physician one day last 

summer. He was going to find out some 
things he thought the doctor knew. 

' “Look here, Doc,” he said when we got 
ito the inquisition chamber—I mean the 
onsulting-room, and incidentally he com- 

mitted a breach of etiquette that the aver- 
age physician feels only a major operation 

can wipe out, for they’d just as soon be 
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was going? 





called Percy, or Clarence, or Harold, as Doc. — 


| 
| 


| 


MacCulloch 


Dye ever know a man too busy 

to go fishin’ when his neighbor 

You hear a good deal 

about the superiority of the male 

sex, but most of the superiority 

consists in man’s ability to get out 
in the open and play 
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“Look here, Doc,” he said, “‘ what ails 
my wife? She’s got me all puz- 
zled and broken up. She mopes 
around the house, and she scolds 
the children when they laugh, 
and she’s bitterly offended that 
old family servant of 
ours—the one we’ve 
had for nearly three. . 
months now—so that 
the girl wants to 
quit. She looks all 
right, except that 
she acts abused 
like, and she wipes 
her eyes with a large 
handkerchief and 
makes a bluff about 
trying to be brave 
and bear with 
her sad lot until 

I want to take 

a punch at the 

man who de- 

livers the ice, or 
kick the dog, or 
insult the gas- 
man.” 

The doctor grin- 
ned—he’d forgotten 
about the Doc part of his 
troubles for the minute— 
and toyed with a dagger or 
a lancet or something. By 
the way, why do they 
always have some of those 
infernal instruments of tor- 
ture lying around? 

“‘Oh, it’s not really very 
serious,” he said with a 
tempering-the-bill-to-the-shorn-patient. air. 
“Not what. you might call actually danger- 
ous,” with a wave of his hand just like that. 
“She'll come out all right with proper care 
and treatment and due caution—”’ 

‘Now look here, Doc,” my friend inter- 
rupted with a hitch of his chair forward, 
“you and I have been pals for a long time, 
and I don’t want you to hand me the stuff 
you dish out to those other folks who come 
here; folks that don’t know you like Ido, or 
maybe better. I know from your manner 
there’s something mighty serious the matter, 


























and I want to know the truth. Any time 


a woman like her carries on as she does 
whenher children are all right, and her 
mother’s been visiting her for two months, 
and her husband comes home regularly, 
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and the help question’s satisfactorily settled 
—why, there’s something pretty bad going 
on, and I don’t want you to start in spar- 
ing my feelings, Doc, or to go through any 
breaking it gently business to me. I’ve 
got a right to know.” 

And he turned pale and shut his teeth 
together and set his knees close up so they 
wouldn’t knock, and sat tight and waited for 
the blow to fall, and it did. The doctor 
got up and walked to the other end of the 
room—that’s where they figure out how they 
can hand it to you in the right spot, and 
how much you can stand—and when he 
came back his face was about as joyful as 
the leading man’s ata hanging. He put his 
hand on my friend’s shoulder, and his voice 
trembled a little as he cleared his throat, 
and he made two false starts—I can’t help 
it, this is the regulation method of breaking 
important news, and I hope I’m not for- 
getting anything—and he said: 

“Dan, I—I just hate to tell you this; it 
hurts me a durned sight more than it’s 
going to hurt you, but Dan, you’ve appealed 
to me as an old pal, and I don’t believe it 
would be right for me to deceive you. I just 
can’t keep it from you, old man—” you'll 
have to admit that this doctor ought to 
have been a Robert W. Chambers or a Jim 
Hackett or some real folks like that who 
play upon the human mind as he would 
upon a violin, etc.—‘‘but I hate to tell you. 
Still, you’re entitled to know the truth, Dan, 
and you'll get it from me. Old man, there’s 
not a dash-blamed thing the matter with 
your wife that a little green grass and some 
out of doors won’t cure. It goes to my 
heart to see myself throw away good money 
like that, but it’s the regrettable fact.” 

a What!” exclaimed the worried husband. 

*‘Sure,”’ said the doctor with a grin. ‘It 
costs me a couple of hundred to tell you 
that, but it’s a fact. Take her out some- 
where ten miles from a trolley-car, and if 
she doesn’t want to go, steal the children 
and chain them out there. Make her live 
out of doors. Let her burn her fingers on 
a skillet, and try prying the lid off a can 
of beans, and walking a mile to the near- 
est farmhouse to get a can of warm milk, 
and see that she stays a month. And God 
forgive me for telling you this, for they’d 
put me out of the profession if the Medical 
Society ever heard of it, but what do I care 
for money, anyway?” 

Oh, I know what you'll be saying now; 
that the woman had too much time on her 


Play! 


_and they stay there, as a tule, until there’) 
_a fire, or an elopement, or a bargain sale t 
















hands, and too much money to spend, anc 
too many teas to attend, and too many 
fittings to have fitted, and ‘the Gamut ¢ Clul 
meeting on Mondays, and then the “e’ 
Lillian Russell going into vaudeville anc 
what all—and while it’s all true, the situa: 
tion hasn’t changed a bit if you switch 
into any other walk of life. Whethe 
you’ve too little to do, or whether you’'W 
had too much to do, the happy medium i 
to be found in play. It speeds up the sloth) 
and slows down the too-busy bee, an 
effects a sane readjustment all around. | 

Women folk get into a rut easier than nél t 


jar- them out, and it’s largely because they 
don’t know how to crawl out, or becaus| 
somebody tells them a lot of tommy-ro| 
and doodleflap about woman’s sphere 0 
things like that, as if woman’s spher) 
weren’t as big as the world itself. Wel 
anyway, they stay in that rut, and then 5 
first thing you know, there’s trouble. La 

of occupation, or desperation because there’ 
too much! Mamie Fewclothes, who work 
in the white goods at Gracey’ s; Hild! 
Spangweather, who teaches the young ide. 
how to shoot holes in the arithmetic tabl| 
at Coolidge Corner; La Belle Aniseed, whi 
is nightly demonstrating that seven yard 
of cheesecloth, a pound of spangles, and ‘ 

spot-light constitute a costume that ha’ 
some manifest advantages over a tube skir 
and astraight front; Mrs. Barnegat-Hilton 
Squidjump, who has spent three sleeples 
nights because she can’t decide whether t+ 
have her new limousine painted red anc 
picked out with black, or deep blue and th: 





panels done. in yellow basket effect with « 


monogram—they all get into a rut. Some: 
times their husbands or their brothers 0) 
their children put them in, but mostly it’ 
just the general cussedness of things, ant 
conservatism, and imagination, and Mrs 
Grundy all combined, and that’s a worsi 
combination than a lot of things that cai 
happen to humanity. | 

And don’t you go to thinking that ther 
isn’t a Mrs. Grundy for the shop-girls anc 
the stenographers and the school teacher 
as well as for Mrs. Stuyler Blatt of Ingleside 
because there is, and she’s a very unpleas 
ant and cruel old lady, more’s the pity whe 
it comes down to the important things 0 
those lives. This Mrs. Grundy is about a. 
narrow minded as one of the new skirts 
and she uses her brains to about the sami 





| 
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Most modern women have forgotten that there is healing 





out of doors—healing for the body and 


she mind, the spirit and the seared soul; healing that is so far better than stupid drugs that there 
is no comparison 


»xtent as the woman in the skirt can use her 
eet, which, after all, is about the last word 
n physical limitation, unless you borrow 
hackles from the nearest prison—yes, I 
cnow I don’t have to wear ’em, and that 
‘onsequently it’s none of my—precisely so. 
_ Dear, highly necessary ladies of all de- 
‘rees, without whom the world would be a 
towling waste and a barren impossibility of 
, sort too horrible to contemplate, you’ve 
seen buncoed all these years, you’ve been 
juffed and befooled and cajoled and de- 
rauded and bemused, and the good Lord 
‘nows what besides. Some one—no matter 
vho—has made you believe that God’s out 
f doors belongs exclusively to the creature, 
aan, for a playground of the most personal 
nd exclusive character, always exempting 
hat anomaly known as a summer resort, 
rhich is merely a block of triple-plated 
ivilization transplanted and riveted onto a 
omparatively helpless slice of tame nature. 
“hat glorious out of doors has come to be 
alled man’s, and everybody seems to have 
st sight of the fact that it’s woman’s too, 
nd perhaps woman has more right to it 
han has man. Why? Nature is a lady, 


| 


after all. Prove it? Nothing more simple. 
She’s charming to begin with; she’s vari- 
able in mood, and this constitutes half her 
attraction; she’s steadfast in her purpose 
when she’s set her mind on anything; she’s 
capricious in her temperament; she loves 
beautiful clothes, and wears them gloriously 
—delicate greens in the spring, brilliant 
reds and blues and purples and violets in 
the summer, rich and restful browns in 
the autumn, and in the winter she dons the 
wonderful white furs which keep her snug 
and warm. Her face is fair, and she loves 
to whisper secrets in the winds, and the 
voice of her tinkling brooks is surely femi- 
nine, and delicate, and wholly gladsome. 
And, most emphatic point of all, she is es- 
sentially creative. A foolish philosopher 
has said that woman occupies a secondary 
position in the world of things because she 
is not creative, and he has thereby written 
himself down an ass, for the dear Heaven 


knows that woman is the mistress of the 


greatest creative art there is—yes, I mean 
Johnny, and Minnie, and I do think the 
baby is the living image of his Aunt Martha. 

The hardest thing in the world is to° 
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Man has gotten into the way of thinking that the woods are his 


and woman is an intruder. But the trails and the tall timber 
are hers also, although she doesn't seem to realize it 


. 


change established custom, an 
it’s hard to make women forget - 
have homes and responsibilities 
and then and get out and play; _ 
to make them realize that we ar 
children from one to one hun 
and that all work and no play m 
Johanna as dull as the razor aft 
has been used to rip up an old: 
skirt; of course you remember 
trouble that grew out of that. Th 
nothing in all the world quite s 
freshing as to wake up in the € 
soft, dewy, rosy morning ov 
doors, when the birds are compla, 
that the squirrels have form 


lobby to knock out the duty on, 
and to put an ad valorem tari 
worms; when the sun is just ti 
the tops of the trees, and the fi 
the lake are flinging themselve! 
to fall back with a soft “plop” 
makes you want to go out al) 
promised I wouldn’t do that any: 
but you’d better believe, dear I) 
that there’s nothing quite li 

One of the tragedies of m, 
civilization—I’m going to hate. 
word before long, because it’s! 
a veneer composed of laces 
starched collars and whalebon| 
creased trousers and French1 | 











and fear—is that woman ha 
gotten how to play the wa 
should; has forgotten also that 
is healing out of doors—healir 
the body and the mind, the 
and the seared soul, and all th) 
of it; healing that is so far | 
than stupid drugs and ana| 
cataplasms that there is no} 
parison, and praise be to the 1 
of All, there is less of the dru 
the cataplasm each year, and| 
of the clean thought and the 
and growing knowledge of rig 
good, for men and women are ‘ 
up in the thinking part of ther| 
beginning to realize that a | 
contented mind, washed out 
with the bright, and the bea 
and the pure things of i. 
you'll find them out of doors 
often than you will in the d 
keeps the body in the same con 
I don’t care how old you ¢ 
what the neighbors would th 


( 
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Campbell MacCulloch 


i go out into the open, under the 
sy and knee-deep in the grass—if 
yu can find it that deep—and lie 
dwn in it,-and roll over and play 
jad and snuggle your tired, hot, 
bpowdered face—there, I’m sure I 
bz your pardon, you don’t use it, 
| your—down onto the cool earth 
id tell it your troubles, and see it 
1sorb them into its capacious ear. 
Sove your way through the bushes, 
1 matter if you do get a scratch 
9 two. Take off your shoes and 
sickings and dabble your feet in 
+ cool water of the stream where 
}: perch, and the sunfish, and the 
jut live, and you’ll begin to under- 
ind what itis that makes men get 
urvous and fussy about the time 
|: frosts come out of the ground, or 
I, seasons show signs of changing. 
uand sakes, you say, what would 
Jan, or Billy, or Emanuel, or Hiram, 
< to such doings? Bless your 
urt, I don’t know, and neither do 
7a until you try it, and I’m not at 
sure that it matters what they 
vild say. You’re a human being 
vha mind of your own—I wonder 
vy many times you’ve told him 
rt—and a life of your own, and 
hre’s always an hour or two in the 
l* at one end or the other, or a 
€ or two, or a week or two, that 
m can run out to play. Little 
Nl and little Mary couldn’t be 


oxed to stay in the house on the © 


isant days of summer, and bless 
cr heart, you are, all of you, but 
‘qildren of a larger growth” as 
Jrden says in the fourth act of 
41 For Love.” Why don’t you 
1 out to play, too? Suppose you 
Ichave to come back again, and 
ae up the work and tug in-the 
laness. This is a work-a-day 
vd, to be sure; but by the same 
oen it’s a good time to make it a 
ite of a play-a-day world, too. The 
Ostitution of the country assures 
O2ach and every inhabitant of it 
h right to life, liberty, and the 
suit of happiness; and happiness, 
visther you realize it or not, con- 
iss in doing the thing you want to 
icnine times out of ten, and so 
PF as that thing you want to do 


| 





(Cc) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


A real old-fashioned..swing and a real old-fashioned country! 


This is the kind of rest cure your country sister takes. 
you ever time your work by the shadows on the grass? 


Did 
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isa right and a good thing, why shouldn’t 
you do it? 

Mrs. Pank—I’m sure I beg your pardon; 
we'll begin again. Even the most conserv- 
ative of folks will agree that since the Al- 
mighty is no respecter of persons there’s no 
reason why women shouldn’t go off on fishing 
trips as well as men, and I’m perfectly sure 
that if they did; if they hunted up an old 
skirt—a wide one—and that last summer’s 
middy blouse, and the old gloves, and the 
stout shoes, and the old felt or straw hat, 
—T’'ll have to stop outfitting this woman 
person or I’ll get into deep water—and took 
a rod, or a camera, or a baby, or a bicycle, 
or a group of golf-clubs, or the oldest boy, or 
a tennis-racket, or all combined, and—by 
the way, why on earth should the motor- 
cycle be so sacredly reserved to masculinity 
when it’s such an admirable carrier for all 
the impedimenta enumerated above?—and 
hiked out to the country if they live 
in the city, or to the wilderness if they 
live in the country, and just p-l-a-y-e-d, 
the world would be a better place to 
live in. | 

Sounds radical, you'll say, to expect a 
perfectly respectable married woman with 
three children or eight or eighteen, or 
whatever you will, to climb astraddle of a 
motor-cycle with all the objects enumerated 
above, and go spinning at twenty miles an 
hour down a country road, and what would 
the neighbors say? Of course it’s radical, 
but by the same token so was the ordinary 
brand of marriage not so very long ago. 
The hairy gentleman who had been in the 
habit of marrying the lady of his choice by 
sneaking up on her and knocking her sense- 
less with a club no doubt complained tear- 
fully when conventionality or radicality or 
progress, or whatever you like to call-it, de- 
manded he should transfer the application 
of the club to her papa and fight it out on 
a man-to-man basis. I’d like to wager he 
insisted the country was going to the dogs, 
and he howled bitterly about the passing of 
the good old days with their modesty and 
what all. Gracious grandmother’s sacred 
cat, what crimes are committed in thy 
name, O Modesty! 

If the neighbor you’re so afraid of peers 
out from behind the parlor curtains at you 
while you’re going off—and I honestly be- 
lieve you will, you know—on your play ex- 
cursion, go right over and explain the sys- 
tem to her, slap her on the back, and call 
her Bill—no, somehow that doesn’t seem 


Play! | j 


~ just right. Smile at her and call her Lulu, | 


natural thing. 


| 


or Mrs. Briggs, or whatever you like, and’ 
tell her what you’re going to do, and ask her | 
to bring her knitting and come along. May- | 
be she won’t the first time, but she will be- 


’ fore you’ve asked her the third time. And. 


maybe Mrs. Curtice, around on the next 
block, and the postmaster’s wife and Dr. 
Fillemup’s good lady, and half a dozen more 
will join you. Why in the name of time it- | 
self shouldn’t you go fishing, or Maying, or 
berry-picking, or any blamed old thing you 
like? If you feel nervous borrow the preach- 
er’s ammonia squirt-gun he uses when he 
drives out in the country, or take Willie 
Smith’s air-rifle, or a good-sized club, but) 
get out anyway. Just think what you could 
do with a week-end hiking party! 

But how could I, say you? | 

Simple, softly simple. Just shuck off 
the conventionality that has enwrapped’ 
you like a garment, and be plainly natural. 
You’re not, you know, when you let the 
cares of a household or a business engross. 
every waking minute. Why, even the 
calloused and shell-souled manufacturer who 
works women ten hours a day sees that he’s’ 
got to give them a chance to recuperate, 
once in a while. Maybe you were a prim’ 
little thing who preferred to sit on the steps: 
and watch the other girls romp and play 
and get warm; you were afraid possibly that 
you’d rumple the fresh daintiness of the 
little frock, and -you drew aside when they) 
raced too near you and smoothed out the’ 
folds of the big blue bow—you never liked 
the rougher things of life; never cared much | 
for Fox-in-the-Morning, or Emmeline, or 
Pussy-in-the-Corner, or tag, or the rest of 
it, and you'll argue that you don’t know 
how to play. I don’t believe a word of it. 
You can play now just as certainly as you 
can breathe, and just as unconsciously, if’ 
you'll only put some of that dignity away 
in cotton wool, and I don’t care if youre 
sixty, or twenty-six, or sixteen, or ninety- 
six, because play is a perfectly normal, 

Why, bless your dear hearts, you take a 
decrepit old horse that’s been dragging the 


_ municipal watering-cart up and down Main 


Street for eleven years, and who served his 
time ploughing with a farmer before that, 
and dragged a city street-car for years bey 
fore that, and who’s twenty-five if he’s 4) 
day at this minute; you turn that dis- 
graceful old hat-rack out into a green; 
grassy field and see what happens. That) 


| 
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ancient Eohippus will sniff and snort and 
neigh a cracked neigh, and shiver, and with 
many creaks, but never a groan, will some- 
how and in some manner go to rolling on 
the grass and rubbing his battle-scarred hide 
on the turf. 
It’s only recently that humanity has 
begun to understand that there is something 
more than an autocratic, deific decree at 
the back of the command to observe the 
Sabbath day; that, in fact, the ordination 
of one day in seven as a period of rest was 
based upon the recognition of a fundamental 
necessity; the necessity for a period of 
recuperation, or recreation in men and 
women as well as children. 
_ Excellent gentlemen of professional re- 
jute who have burrowed and pried into the 
nner recesses of the human anatomy, have 
at last convinced themselves that there is a 
subtle poison distilled by continuous effort 
n one direction, be it physical or mental, 
ind they gravely suggest “a change of 
ycene, Mrs. Blank, etc.” They wouldn’t 
idmit for the world that the mental con- 
lition could have any real effect upon the 
yhysical, but—well, the elusive fact re- 
nains that in at least ninety-five per cent. 
if the general average of womankind, the 
vealthy woman is the happy woman, and 
he same average applies in the reverse of 
he proposition. If you’ve run along in a 
ut, either of mind or body, get out of it; 
un off the track occasionally and realize 
hat you need new views of thoughtas well 
_\s of scene. 
| Summer time is play time, all the world 
ver, even where they think they have sum- 
aer all the year round;. and be sure you 
ake your share of the great good and the 
_yonderful playground that has been pro- 
ided for you. You have heard of the Boy 


| 
| 
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Scouts and, of course, know that it is an or- 
ganization that is making clean men out of 
all sorts and conditions of boys; that it is 
devoted to the study and the enjoyment of 
the out-of-doors, and that it is building 
healthy children. And why, I’d like to 
know, should it be only Boy Scouts? Why 
not Girl Scouts, and Married Women 
Scouts, and Old Maid Scouts? I’d like to 
wager quite a neat little sum that if any of 
the dear feminine persons who may read 
this will surreptitiously or otherwise bor- 
row a Boy Scout handbook from a little 
brother, or son, or neighbor, and read it 
over, that excellent lady will begin to 
wonder if there isn’t some joy that she 
has missed in the great playground of 
nature. 
If you can’t do any better, cancel one of 
those engagements, no matter what kind, 
and take the trolley-car as far as it goes, 
and if you think you can’t walk far, go 
around the corner and sit down on a grassy 
bank and let your thoughts play at least. 
If you keep very quiet you might see some- 
thing in the boughs above you that will 
give you new ideas on happiness, or may- 
hap a squirrel could show you that the 
word play runs into all the various ramifica- 
tions of nature. It’s the antidote for all the 
work-a-day problems, and don’t forget that 
hard work was never a part of the Great 
Plan; that is, hard work without the com- 
pensating balance of something to offset it 
and establish harmony.  You’ll find that 
an afternoon out-of-doors will destroy more 
poison than the week can breed. And, for 
the love of humanity, laugh once in a while 
while you play! You'll begin to notice after 
a while that you laugh as if you meant it, and 
spontaneously, like you used to laugh in 
the year when—well, never mind thé year. 








ummer time is play time, all the world over, and be sure you take your share of the great good and the 
wonderful playground that has been provided for you 
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his foot forward into the 

closing door, thereby 
quenching violently the but- 
ler’s last lingering doubt as 
to his caller’s sinister char- 
acter. 

Correct, immaculate, from the 
point of view of twentieth century 
civilization, wholly excellent, Gray 
Winthrop yet wore the garments 
of ultra-respectability, and of 
extreme good form, with a 
difference. He had a pair of 
cool, reckless» eyes that 
seemed to widen suddenly 
the horizons they looked on. His carriage 
and his accost—the slant of his very hat- 
-brim above that insubordinate gaze—often 
proved disconcerting to peacefully moulder- 
ing conventionalities. 

“You smug-faced dummy,” he now re- 
marked pleasantly, “if youll take the 
trouble to ask some of the other servants, 
you'll find Mr. Phillips expects me—I’m his 
cousin—I’ve come here to be best man at 
his wedding. No doubt they have my 
rooms ready for me.” 

The butler, still holding weightily by the 
knob, stirred a little on his own large feet 
with a reluctant,— 

“Well, I'll ask, if you’ll let me shut this 
door and you wait outside.” 

Without a word, Winthrop drew back the 
inhibiting foot, and the door slammed 
insultingly. | 

“This,’’ the rejected one’s thought raged 
on, ‘‘is what comes of trying to serve one’s 
relations. Heaven knows I wouldn’t cross 
the street to oblige that prig. And here, 
by George, ve been inveigled into the 
appearance of crossing the continent to be 
his best man. Aunt Adelia let me in for 
this.. And [I fell for it. And this is what I 
get.”’ His glance of scorn licked like flame 
house, street, and surroundings. ‘“‘Con- 
found Uppy! And I was only taking in 
his dinky wedding on the side—to oblige. 
I didn’t intend to stop with him—only 


IKE a flash, Winthrop thrust 


Edith Henry 
—a girl who 


dared 
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came up this morning to make decent 
excuses—”’ 
At a sound within, he 
turned sharply round. The 
servant appeared once 
more, but only to announce 
coldly, through a narrow 
opening: 
“No, Mr. 
word at all.” 
A moment, Winthrop’s mood 
hung in the wind, then he threw 
back his head and laughed aloud, 
Surely this was the limit of exasper- 
ating absurdity. 
“Just tell Mr. Phillips, when 
he comes in,” said the man on 
the steps, ‘that his cousin, Mr. 
Gray Winthrop, called, as expected, anc 
that he will not call again, because he 
supposes that Mr. Phillips has changed his 
plans.” Then, as the butler—still witk 
that inhuman. restraint—stood watching t 
see him safely gone, Gray, half way dowr 
the steps, wheeled suddenly and shot at 
him, ‘Where does Miss Henry live?” —__ 

Taken off his guard, the other repli 
automatically: 

“On Clay Street, with—” only to breal 
off, reddening, and add hastily, “But ‘you 
don’t need to know where she lives,” an 
slam the door. | 

“Well, this lets me out—that’s certain. 
and Winthrop turned to walk down to h 
hotel. The thought came to him, if 
could get a stateroom, to take the Kore 
the morning instead of waiting two w 
for the Tokio. “But Tve a mind”—1 
stepped more slowly—his eyes twinklin 
“T’ve a jolly good mind—yes, I’m c 
to see the girl. Edith Henry; she’s prob 
bly impossible, and I certainly hope so f 
her sake. Where did that ossified fool s $3 a) 
she lived? Clay Street?” =. 

Entering a drug store, he made straigh 
for the telephone directory in search 
Henrys living on Clay Street. There 
only one family of that name on the stret 
Mrs. Vincent ty ae two hours lal | 


Phillips left no 
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ie sat expectant in the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Henry’s home. “Miss Henly lite 
lown,” the old Chinese servant announced, 
ind to Gray, waiting, came a low, delight- 
ully-modulated voice fluting some pretty, 
ond words, as it might have been to some 
yet, or to a very little child. 

It stirred his pulses strangely, this voice; 

t was as vital and disturbing as the scent of 
lacs on a wet, Aprilevening. Then a light, 

wilt step descended the stairs, and Edith 
Tenry came into the room to greet him. 
aray Ss heart beat faster as he rose to meet 
er. Her hair, luxuriant and fine, and her 
yes, set far apart, were dark brown. In 
epose, the oval face wore its tinge of the 

ensive—an obscured brightness. 

_“When did you arrive? Yesterday? -It 

ras good of you to come and see me so 

don.” 

“Tt gives me great pleasure,” Gray de- 

ared almost eagerly. 

_“You’ve seen Upton?” 

“No.” He hesitated a moment, then, 
aning back, lightly, told her the whole 
sory of the morning’s experience; begin- 
ing a trifle émbarrassedly, but warming, 
3 he saw she felt no burden of defense upon 
erself, to actual enjoyment. 

The brown eyes crinkled adorably at 

ieir corners. She smiled and the oval face 

as lustrous. She did not scruple to make 
ierry with him at the recital. Yet, in the 
puses of their laughter, it seemed to Gray 
iat out of those changeful, brown eyes 
tere peered fleetingly a fugitive—a hunted 
ling, and at the last, veiling her momen- 

(ry radiance, she asked, hesitantly: 

“Do you—have you ever been intimately 
tsociated with your cousin, Upton?” 
“Oh, I know him quite well,” he nodded, 
“anless he’s changed very much. We 
iught like a pair of young pups up to twelve 
yars old, and disagreed on every possible 
pint, from that time on, till we parted with 
lutual gladness five years ago.’ Again he 
pdded gravely. “Upton and I are well 

{ted to underrate each other.” 

: ‘Through that lightly obscuring shadow, 
fe girl gave him an absolving gleam of a 
‘file. ; 

“Then you are not greatly surprised at 
yur reception. Upton’s very careless about 
Sch matters—for so careful a person. He 
Iver gets another’s point-of-view, because 
lives so—you know—within himself.” 
‘That delicious, troubling voice of hers 
Insed into quiet. She looked away. Win- 





| 
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point of another. 
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throp, also sitting silent, felt his amazement 
mount. Could there exist any question of 
love between a girl like this and Upton the 
selfish, Upton the snob, who, despite his 
good birth, was a natural-born bounder? 

“Have you known him long?” he asked, 
fumbling at the strange problem. 

“Two years. But never at all intimately 
until we became engaged, six months 
ago.” 

She seemed a bit afraid of the silence that 
followed now. The glance that sought him 
had a little appeal in it, and he thought 
the fugitive looked plainly forth there. She 
spoke with some haste and nervousness, 
quickly averting her gaze: 

“Tm glad you came to me before you had 
seen Upton. I was afraid he would preju- 
dice you against me—oh, all unconsciously 
—and I really wished to have some one of 
the family like me. It had got to be almost 
an obsession with me. And I wanted—” 

“Like you!” cried ‘Gray, unable longer 
to contain himself. ‘‘In Heaven’s name, 
doesn’t Upton like you?” 

“Upton—well, he’s as fond of me as he is 
of any one. But that’s what I wanted to 
say to you. Because he will tell you. He 
has no wish to conceal it—he’s perfectly 
frank with almost every one—myself first— 
and always. But, somehow, Id rather you 
heard it from me.” 

Winthrop’s assent was violently speech- 
less; his thoughts would not express them- 
selves in seemly words. 

‘You see’’—she made a brave start, but it 
came hard—‘my relation with your cousin 
—is—purely a—practical one. I—”  an- 
other pause—‘‘I’m not even first choice— 
no, nor second nor third.” 

Again Gray made his helpless, assenting 
movement. She went on more evenly: 

“Upton asked several women here in San 
Francisco to marry him. They refused. 
Indeed, as I see it, he had no reason to sup- 
pose that they would accept. He’’—that 
smile that made Gray wince—‘“‘as I say, he 
fails almost always to appreciate the view- 
I’m afraid they took it as 
a joke.” 

“But you?” blurted Winthrop. “Why 
under Heaven didn’t you take it as a 
joke?” 

“T wasn’t in a position to.”? (The cap- 
tive—Gray saw it—reached up and took 
hold of the bars and shook them.) ‘‘You’re 
a member of the family. I may as well 
continue my frankness and let it include my 
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own affairs,’—a little tremor of the voice, 


instantly controlled—“ avery tiresomely-old f 
story: I was born to wealth—brought up to. 


it—Pm not fit for anything else. The 
money’s all gone. My father is dead. 
Mother has a bare maintenance for my 
younger sisters—if I'll get out of the way, 
establish myself so that I can help a 
pit. 

“But why Upton?” Winthrop demanded. 
“Surely there are——>*. : 

“Upton, because he asked me at the time 
of my greatest need,” she drew a sharp 
breath, then, “and because I can marry 
him honestly —there’ s no pretense between 
us. Had there been any question of love—!”’ 
The pale cheek reddened faintly. “But 
there never has been. I—to be honest with 
you, I didn’t know as much about the mat- 
ter when I promised as I do now. I’ve 
been learning. But I’m glad—glad—” she 
raised her head and looked at him defiantly 

—‘‘that he plainly lets me see he would 
have preferred a different sort of girl—more 
fashionable, you know—one that’s keener 
on society. He’s been very open about 
having asked me, finally, because—” she 
waved one hand airily—“ well, he’ll tell you 
the least virtues he felt he could be content 
with.” 

“The least?” 

He sat and stared, so taken aback that 
*she hastily apologized, 

-“T ought to be ashamed of myself—you 
here to be best man at my wedding!”’ 

‘‘T don’t know whether I am or not—here 
to be best man at your wedding,”’ muttered 
Gray Winthrop, rising with that gleam in 
his eye which the clans had known to dread. 
“T came out for something important. 
What it was, seems rather much au: 9 
doubtful—now.” 

He moved toward her with his hand out, 
apparently to say good-bye; but, when his 
fingers closed upon those of the girl, he 
stood with them so clasped and looked down 
at her earnestly. 

“Thank you,” she said in a low tone, 
answering something in his gaze. 

“See here,”’ Winthrop shook his head as 
though throwing off something: “T’ll not 
beat around the bush and say a lot of indi- 
rect things that don’t help. Our—the 
time’s short. Is there anything I can do? 
~-You’ve got to tell me, then [ll go ahead, if 
there is.’ 

She laughed a little to cover her confu- 
sion, for he still held her hand, and empha- 
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sized his words by quick pressure of he 
fingers. 

Thank you,” she said again, but thi 
time her words had the sound of a con 
fession. 

“You'll let me help, won't your Yow 
treat me as a friend,” Winthrop urged. 4 
any—in case—well—you know you ca 
depend on me. I’d—I’d do anythin 
Why, we can ’t—this mustn’t—P’m Upton’ 
cousin, but that’s as far as it goes. .. 
Heavens, what bosh I’m talking! Do yo 
think I’m crazy? My own tribe usuall 
do. 9 

“T think you’re very good—and dear- 
and I wish you’d come—” 

Her voice lowered and lowered, till Wit 
throp had to hang over her to hear it at al 
As it trailed into silence, the telephone? 
the hall outside rang loudly and insistenth 
With heightened color, Edith pulled aw 
and murmuring excuses went to ansy 
Her hand signaled mirthful tidings to Wi 
throp, standing in the portiéres of the arel 
way. | 

““Yes—yes—yes,” she said, “I he 
That will be quite right, Thompson.” : 

She spoke dryly, but came back : 
laughing. : = 

“Tt was that butler of Upton’s—a ma 
your cousin dotes on—solemnly warnir 
me against a suspicious character, W 
might present himself at this house, pr 
tending to be a relative of Mr. Phillip 
Thompson stuck to it he had not ere th 
person my- address.” A 

She was once more poised, altogethe 
self. Winthrop could not bring her b 
that broken sentence. Indeed all tha 
sane and reasonable in him feared the m 
which rose, and rose upon him like a t 
He made his adieus hurriedly, and © 
parted, his head spinning. She was h 
cousin Upton’s promised wife—the bric 
whose wedding, to that cub, he had com 
complacently to adorn. But, it served nt 
to call himself an idiot; the memory of hi 
smile, the resolute look about her mout 
while her eyes strove to be gay, followed ar 
claimed him. 

And the girl herself. She shared in tl 
fate of those who said yes to Upton—mi 
prision. hy 

Course by course, Gray’s dinner in tl 
grill-room grew cold as he fought a stead 
losing fight against an invisible army ' 
besiegers. He drew the remnants of bh 
sanity around him and angrily told hims i 
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llith stole in and looked at him. Oh, if Mrs. Grady would only come. She 
good deal to scare Nora Grady 
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that he was not a woman’s man—not a 
marrying man. He called to mind his 
plans that had seemed good to him two 
hours ago: he was on his way to the Orient 
in search of material to round out a second 
volume of travels, to companion the one he 
had already published—a rich man’s diver- 
sion. Beyond those two books, he- de- 
manded bitterly of the staring bluefish, what 
had he ever attempted in life that was 
worth while? His heart surged tumultu- 
ously to the answer that he had so far not 
lived at all. And (salad followed roast 
untasted) a fellow like Uppy was to marry 
Edith Henry! The journeyings, for which 
he had been eager twenty-four hours 
ago, now showed themselves as so many 
miles that he would be taken away from 
her. ; 

He looked around the room at the sort of 
scene that was familiar in his life, reminding 
himself of the usual, the comfortably-com- 
monplace. All useless; the argument went 
on in the recesses of his mind: 

Suppose she had never engaged herself 
to Upton? Suppose he—Winthrop—had 
come along months ago? Suppose Upton 
should get a crack on the head? Heaven 
knew he roundly deserved one! Suppose, in 
default of all this, he, Winthrop, should 
throw everything to the winds and show the 
cad what other people thought of the girl he 
was already treating to something of the 
scorn of a neglected wife? 

Madness—sheer madness! But—then— 
the cadences of her voice sounded in his ear, 
exquisite, alluring, the soft tones clear- 
pitched below the clinking of dishes, the 
laughter and babble of diners. The tremble 
of her adorable mouth, he saw it, as she 
talked of that detestable marriage; the sud- 
den lifting glance of her deeply-fringed, 
brown eyes. 

Finally he rose in despair, and walked out 
to the bar to gaze unseeingly at the Max- 
field Parrish, to watch the men who drank, 
and wish that he had some such handy 
_ weapon against the folly that beset him. 
He cast about for a diversion sufficiently 
compelling to distract. A glance over the 
papers told him that the theaters did not 
appeal; and, like any callow lad in the 
seizure of first love, he-felt a loathing for the 
men he would see at the club to which he 
had brought a card. 


Then a remembrance of the Barbary — 


Coast flashed across his mind—a sinister 
redemption. Alex Coudert had recited a 
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lurid Iliad of experiences in that distr 
when he came back irom California. Y 
the Bafbary’Coast it should be. But W 
throp either forgot or uespised Alec’s p 
cautions, for he set out in evening clot] 
with several articles of unusual value up 
him, and with a considerable sum of mor 
in his pocket; he was not provided w 
silver, and started forth with no defin 
intention of keeping to safe,"beaten trac 
Down Kearny Street he walked, his oj 
hat already attracting attention, turnedh 
Pacific (well-nicknamed Terrific) and strol 
through those swinging doors from wh 
issued loudest the blare of music and na 
song. 4 





Nearly three hours later—to be exact, 
twenty minutes to twelve—Edith Henry 
with her fiancé amid the after-theater cro 
gathering in the Tait-Zinkand for supp 
She and Upton were in the midst of one 
their not uncommon, emotionless disagr 
ments—this time, it concerned the man: 
of his cousin’s reception. It seemed to 
through endless discussions of this sort t] 
all the good-will ever existent - betwi 
them had seeped away. . 

“But, Upton,” the girl was sayi 
“Mr. Winthrop would go to the St. Fra 
or the Palace—possibly to the Fairm 
Surely you. can’t do less than call to s 
he’s registered.” | 

“Now, why—my dear Edith? Can 3 
tell me why I should?’’ demanded Phill 
testily. ‘‘I’ma busy man. Gray’s a 
son of leisure—a loafer, to put it plai 
Why did he call at such an absurd hi 
He can’t expect me to be at home in 
middle of the morning!” = 

“But how—?” : 

“He'll call again,” Upton broke in. © 
certainly his place to look me up. Hec 
from Boston expressly to look me u 
he’s got nothing else to do. Why did 
leave his card at my house? Some c 
offense he took at Thompson—but wh 
the name of all that’s reasonable didn’t 
give you his address?”’ .® 
* A little color showed in Edith’s chee 
She was silent, remembering how it | 
come about that Winthrop left no ade 
with her—how he had gone out of the h 
with an effect of throwing up his hand 
despair at the whole situation. . 

“Tt seems to me we've talked ené 
about the fellow,’ Upton was finishi 
“Cousin or not, I never liked him. 
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have made a very different choice among 
my connections for best man had it 
been left to me. Gray was mother’s idea. 
It'll be a simple matter to find him. 
(ll have Thompson attend to it in the 
morning.” 

_ With a scarcely perceptible shrug, Edith 
also resigned the (lebate, and took to watch- 
ing the people about her. This, too, she 
knew would be an offense, but she was pre- 
pared to pay the price in hectoring or in 
some petty reprisal. 3 

- In one corner of the room, secluded, but 
aot so secluded as the management could 
aave wished, was the usual group of sport- 
ng men-about-town, drinking champagne. 
The coarse, predatory, ruthless beast that 
showed plainly beneath overfine clothes and 
nuch grooming, was neither strange nor dis- 
curbing to Edith. She turned indifferently 
rom them, unmoved, like a child, at the 
familiar sight of an ugly weapon not in 
ase. 

_ She glanced once or twice dubiously at 
rer fiancé, to find him getting more and 
nore incensed at her silence, her lack of 
ffort to entertain. Presently she was 
\ware of some subtle change in his attitude, 
of certain curious, little, self-conscious move- 
nents on his part, and discovered that these 
vere in response to the lively notice of some 
eople at a nearby table. A contingent, this, 
£ the pseudo-smart set that-displays itself 
n the down-town cafés and on the Beach, a 
et with which, Edith knew, he was nerv- 
jusly anxious to be identified. To its last 
: ategral factor, the group was hostile to her. 
_ts central figure was Carrie Fremont. Car- 
ie had refused Phillips’s offer of marriage— 
ut that was not saying that that Henry girl 
vas welcome to him. Presently a waiter 
ame over from them bringing a note to 
Jpton, which he read while the party 
watched him with impudent hilarity. Here 
vas Upton’s opportunity to please himself 
nd discipline his fiancée at one and the 
ame time: 

| “You'll excuse me a moment while I 
peak to Miss Fremont,” he said brusquely 


Vithout waiting for any assent, he rose and 
-aade his smiling way to the other table. 


ontrol the indignant red that dyed her 
ae 
__ Carrie’scores,”’ she told herself, and con- 
idered the prospect of marrying a man who 
vould play the enemy’s hand against her 





- 
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it Was not a question, but an assertion. ~ 


_ Edith sat unmoved, though she could not. 
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like this. As she sat there, her thoughts 
were bitter, and the step she was pledged to 
seemed impossible. She remembered a lit- 
tle mountain ranch her father had bought 
for her—as a toy to play with—because she 
was so passionately fond of horses and of 
robust outdoor life. It was in the market 
now, to swell her mother’s slender means. 
And she too had been in the market—oh, 
yes, she had been, in just as real a sense, for 
sale. Now, with a blur swimming between 
her eyes and the lights and bright colors, she 
thought if only she had kept the ranch for 
herself—if anything but Upton Phillips! 

The shams and barriers with which well- 
bred young femininity is surrounded sud- 
denly loomed tall, and showed her to herself 
a penned-in creature, a doomed thing. 

A little movement at the entrance caught 
her indifferent regard, and she turned to see 
two waiters uneasily attending someone up 
the main aisle. This was a man in evening 
clothes, who walked very slowly and care- 
fully, with a curious suggestion of daze—of 
the somnambulist—about him. The head, 
finely-molded and well-carried, had some- 
thing familiar in its lines. The face was 
gray, like wax, and the right temple, turned 
toward Edith where she sat, showed a pur- 
plish mark. The profile, with its fine, 
salient nose and forth-putting prow of a 
chin, awakened some vague memory within 
her. When for an instant, as he sat down 
at a distant table, his face was full toward 
her, the thought flashed over her with a 
pang. | 

~“Tt’s Gray Winthrop he resembles.” 
But those blank eyes looked strange indeed. 
She had certainly never seen them before; 
and she turned away. | 

The man, whoever he was, sat perfectly 
still, bolt upright like a hypnotized subject, 
staring straight ahead. First one waiter, 
then another, approached him and finally 
the head waiter himself came. But the 
dazed man scarcely looked at them. Pres- 
ently one of them brought him supper, ap- 
parently of the waiter’s own selection, and a ° 
bottle of champagne. ) 

As the man in evening dress drew himself 
a bit together and squared toward the table, 
a flash of expression came over his face. for 
an instant, and, with a shock like a blow, 
Edith saw that the man, who still seemed to 
be in a daze or a dream, was Gray Winthrop. 
She could not keep her gaze from him as he 
sat, lapsed. again into apathy. » She was 
amazed, ‘terribly taken aback; but she 
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searched vainly within herself for disgust, or 
even condemnation. Instead, all her in- 
stinct rose up to help—to protect and shield 
him. She dreaded the moment when 
Upton would return. Watching furtively, 
she saw that the noisy men at the corner 
table had fixed their attention on Gray 
Winthrop, and were excitedly discussing 
him. She caught the words, Barbary 
Coast, and then, ‘“He’s a regular fellow. 
Le’s take him to the Beach.”’ It was plain 
that, in their eyes, Gray was a boon com- 
panion to be rescued from the solitude of his 
lonely indulgence. 

Details of Winthrop’s appearance, that 
had escaped her notice at first, began to 
start out before her keener inspection: She 
saw that his hair was tumbled; as he bent 
forward, the evening shirt gaped a bit—his 
studs were gone-from.it, he raised_a. hand 
slowly to his temple, and Edith fairly 
gasped as she saw that the cuff hung loose, 
torn, and without a link! One of the cham- 
pagne drinkers got unsteadily to his feet, 
walked over to Gray—clutching at the backs 


of chairs as he went—and_slapping him on. 


the shoulder, evidently invited him to their 
table. Edith saw with frightened relief 
that he received no more attention from the 
dazed Gray than had the solicitous waiters. 
And the other man went finally back to his 
seat amid the jeers of his companions. 

“Never mind,” said one of them, “after 
this drink we'll go over and get him and take 
him along with us. If he can’t walk, we'll 
carry him!” 

They would! They would take Gray, 
helpless, unconscious, away with them— 
those things as safe to trust as tigers and 
hyenas! She looked around her with a 
sense of panic terror. At the moment, 
Upton rose, bathed in smiles, to escort Car- 
rie and her companions to their motor. In- 
stantly Edith called the waiter to her, and 
asked in a low tone: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Yes iniss.” 

“Vou see—how—that gentleman is,” she 
indicated Winthrop. 

He followed her glance, and nodded with 
what was almost an accession of respect. 

“T want to pay his check and get him 
home—and I haven’t the money with me.” 

“Tl attend to it, Miss Henry. You can 
hand me the money the next time you come 
in—or he can,” said the waiter, considerate 
of wealth and beauty in distress. He went 
over, got Winthrop’s check and paid it, then 


slammed. But before they could get wel 
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made an almost imperceptible sign to ha 
After a swift glance at the unconscious, de 
patting backs of Upton and his friends, sh 
joined the waiter without attracting atten 
tion—he had already sent the man, whc 
served Gray, for a cab. When Edit} 
reached Winthrop’s side, he lifted to he 
that blank look that somehow made he 
want to cry. 

“Now get him out quickly,” she his 
pered to the two waiters. They each pw 
an arm under his, and moved toward thi 
door, she following at a discreet distance. _ 

- But now the vivants in the corner begar 
to take notice, and disjointed words anc 
phrases of angry remonstrance came to he. 
ears: | 

‘Poor guy—-tied apron-strings!”’ | 

‘“Let’s make—rescuel” | 
!”? she whispered to | 





“Hurry, oh, hurry! 
waiter. 

They got Gor to the street and into thi 
waiting taxi while the others were making 
a somewhat uncertain way from the restau 
rant. Without a clear thought as to the is, 
sue, Edith sprang in after him; the doo 


| 


4 


away, their followers were working frantic 
ally to crank their car, an old racer. 
‘Drive anywhere—at first—just so you 
lose that machine!’ Edith cried to t U 
chauffeur. | 
Across half a dozen autos and moving 
groups of people, she could see Upton, bo v 
ing, smiling, as he sped his friends, regre 
ting loudly that he could not accompan 5 
them to the Beach. & 
The taxi was out of the press and offs a 
last—but not safe. Just as they skidd 
around the corner into Powell Street, Edith 
heard the roar of their pursuers’ exhaust, 
‘Faster, faster!” she cried. “Oh, don” 
let them catch us!” | 
As they turned up Post, the racer was les: 
than a block behind, but going so fast thar 
its driver missed the turn and lost time 
The taxi was making speed now, and sud 
denly the chauffeur, glancing behind, swung 
into Jones Street, stopped the cab ‘with < é 
jerk behind a pile of scaffolding, stilled thy 
engine, and waited silently in the shadow 
The tumult of the racer was plainly to bt 
heard, and in an instant it shot by at to 
speed up Jones, its six occupants shou in 
passionate argument and contradiction. =z 
“Now,” said the man to her over his 
shoulders ““Now—quick—where to?” 
“Twenty-one thousand Broadway,” sh¢ 
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heard herself cry out to him as though some- 
one else had said it. 

Twenty-one thousand Broadway was the 
residence of Edith’s godmother, Mrs. New- 
ton Hannis, who was giving the girl her 
wedding. Mrs. Hannis was out of town, 
opening up her country home, and the 
house would be empty for several days, ex- 
cept for its caretaker, a woman with the 
spirit and traditions of ’49 in her—Nora 
Grady had helped Edith through many a 
tight place in her childish escapades. Nora 
would believe—she would never miscon- 
strue. In order that she might have ac- 
cess to her trousseau, Edith carried a latch- 
xey—it lay in her vanity bag now. It 
would admit them—she would not even 
reed to ring the bell. It was a mad exit 
‘rom an impossible situation—yet—it was 
i exit. 

“We—I want to get in as quietly as I 
tan,” she told the chauffeur. 
| “All right, lady,” he agreed with respect- 
ul alacrity. “Ill stop the engine a block 
wway and coast, and I’ll pack your husband 
ip the steps for you.”’ 


' Thus did an explanation, that gave to this. 


nnocent enterprise a smack of the disreput- 
ble, make the situation in his eyes seem 
»erfectly conventional. 
| The man set her poor charge upright, 
taring, on one of the hall chairs, she paid 
im with her last coins, and saw him go. 
‘he had switched on the lights. There was 
hat indefinable feeling in the air that told 
er the house was empty. — Still she pressed 
he button that connected with the house- 
eeper’s room, where Nora Grady, if pres- 
ot, would be; then blew frantically into an 
bsolete, old speaking-tube that communi- 
ee with it. 
-» No answer. 

She turned to Winthrop. He sat where 
e had been placed, pinched, pale, with a 
iottling of red on the brow. Surely he was 
1a dangerous state and ought to have med- 
val aid. But she could not—dared not— 

: ndertake more than she was already risk- 
1g. She spoke to him. He made no sign. 
‘urning, she ran down to the housekeepers’ 
som, and was back in a moment, white, 
raking, with the knowledge that she was 
lone in the house with Winthrop. She 
‘topped before him and asked coaxingly— 
ith trembling lip: 

“Can you walk upstairs now?” 

He roused a bit. 
“Yes—oh, yes—quite often,” courteously. 
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With her help, he rose from his chair like a 
mechanism; like an automaton, he gazed 
blank-eyed. He did not fall. He essayed 
the steps, each one as a separate undertak- 
ing. Once he turned to her—that was 
when they were about halfway up—and 
inquired with effort, ‘This isn’t too much 
for your? Yow’ re—quite sure—it isn’t— 
too much?’’ at the top of the stairs, he 
dropped into a chair, again speechless— 
blank. 

Dreading her own mounting terror, she 
left him there and ran for water—a basin— 
towels. She laved his face, his hands; and 
as she worked over him, he sitting docile and 
obedient as a child, compassionate fender- 
ness swelled in her throat, and brimmed the 
brown eyes. 

‘Are you—do you feel better now?” she 
pleaded. 

After a long pause, his face impassive, 
Gray answered slowly: 

“Ym sorry.” 

. Again she drew the dripping towel over 
his head and face; again bent to question: 

“Could you tell me the name of your 
hotel? Oh, Gray—just try to remember.” 

He stirred a little, uneasily, beneath the 
passion of her insistence: 

“Up the river valley and across the 
ranges by the Lei Tan pass—” 

Upon her discouraged silence, he pres- 
ently muttered, “I got to the street—I— 
fought—my—way—out—to the street— 
but there—were—a—lot—of—them and no 
one would help me.”’ Then he relapsed into 
what seemed deeper coma. 

She ran and telephoned to her mother: 
“‘T won’t be home tonight—I’m at—”’ She 
purposely fumbled a name, then hung up the 
receiver. Back once more with Winthrop, 
fighting that inward panic which sought to 
master her, Edith redoubled her efforts to 
rouse him. She recalled what she had 
heard of such matters, and slapped his 
hands and his cheeks smartly with the wet 
towel. When he opened his eyes and 
showed some consciousness, she got him to 
his feet, and walked rapidly up and down 
the room, her arm tight about him, his own 
drawn over her shoulders, his weight leaning 
heavily upon her. She brought him to a 
bed, loosened her hold, and let him sit 
down uponit. “Can you understand me?” 
She bent and looked anxiously in his face. 
“Will you lie down, and try.to sleep? You 
must, you know.” 

Gravely, Winthrop nodded. 
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She moved to the door and, seeing his eyes 
follow her with some degree of comprehen- 
sion, went out and waited, feverishly pacing 
the halls. 

When she finally looked in timidly, he 
had gone to bed, and was apparently asleep. 
She stole in and looked at him. Oh, if Mrs. 
Grady would come! Nora was game—it 
took a good deal to scare Nora. She felt 
the pulse in that inert wrist. It seemed to 
be fairly regular—although weak. She went 
away and lay down on a davenport in the 
hall, but she could not sleep. Every hour 
—every half hour—she rose to creep back 
and listen at Winthrop’s door, to look in 
upon his quiet slumber. 

So the night crawled with torturing slow- 
ness away. In the east the gray of dawn 
began to lighten. Just before the new day 
broke, Edith, having once more listened to 
Gray’s breathing and studied with desper- 
ate anxiety his unconscious face, went back 
to her couch and there fell asleep. She did 
not wake until nearly half past ten, and then 
she started into consciousness with a clutch 
of wild terror at her heart. Frantically she 
fumbled for her watch. Nearly five hours! 
He might be dead. Trembling from head to 
foot, she got to his door. Hearing no 
sound, she rapped without giving herself 
time for fright or embarrassment, and was 
unspeakably startled by a crisp, vigorous: 

“Ves?” 

“Are you all right?” 

A curt, “Yes.”- Then with the sharp 
ring of male authority, ‘‘Who is it?” 

Edith’s heart went to water as she heard 
him stride across the room. Somehow her 
terrors had all been of the dark sort; she 
had never reckoned on this situation; and 
she shrank back as the door was flung open. 
Winthrop stood gazing at her blankly. 

“Vou!” he cried, then again in a different 
voice, a voice that thrilled: ‘‘ You! Where 
am I? How did you get here?”’ 

Strange he looked standing in the fresh 
sunlight of early day in his evening clothes. 
Edith’s face was flushed high; her eyes 
drooped. 

“Don’t you remember anything?” she 
evaded weakly. How should she tell him 
the whole story—and what in the world 
would they do now? 

Winthrop carried his hand to his head, 
~ and their glances encountered upon those 
torn, gaping button-holes out of which the 
sleeve links had been ripped. 

“‘T remember that they gave me knockout 


drops while I was playing poker in a gam: 
bling joint,” he said. “But I got to the 
street. Someone must have hit me on the 
head. Then, a vague sort of dream oj 
lights, and streets, and people.” 

His gaze questioned her. 

“Toes the bruise hurt now?” she asked 
still parrying. 

“No, not much,” feeling the lump. “Bur 
my head rings a little. Is—’ he hesitated— 
‘is this your home—where I came to call or 
you yesterday? How in the world did I ge 
here? Where are the other folks?”’ 

Piecemeal, dragged forth by Winthrop’ 
vigorous questionings, Edith told her story 

“Vou—you got me out. of the restauran 
—alone—and brought me here? Why, Goc 
bless you, child, you shouldn’t have taker 
such risks as that!” 

“T couldn’t bear not to,” she faltered 
“Vou were ill; in danger; I could see it 
And those beasts might have kept you ow 
until you died. I—sort of got into it, you 
know. I didn’t realize until I was in thi 
taxi with you that you weren’t able to tel 
me what hotel you were staying at.” 

‘Good Heavens!” murmured Winthrop 
“You poor child!” Then suddenly, “Wha 
did I say to you? Anything awful?” 

“Of course not! You?” | 

Winthrop cogitated again; 
flashed across his face. 

“Vou did all that for me—and yo 
thought—you must have thought—tha 
I 9D : 


a though 


‘““No—I--that is—” began Edith in con 
fusion. But he interrupted. | PY 
“Tt happens that I don’t drink at all 
never have!: The thing occurred in a gam 
bling place, and they got all that drug dow) 
me in just one glass of vile ginger ale- 
After a pause, he added, “And serve m 
jolly well right—if it weren’t for draggin, 
youin. Yet—’ that gaze of his brightene 
upon her—‘‘yet I don’t know—after all, 1 
may be the best thing that could hay 
happened.” — & 
She was afraid to ask what he meant by 
that, for his eyes continued to dwell upo 
her with that daring, disturbing gaze. 2 
“T can’t go out in this rig—evenin 
clothes! Any men live here?” 4 
laughed. a 
She dimpled. “My cousins, now ani 
then. Try that wardrobe.” 4 
- He did so victoriously, called out “On 
moment,” and vanished to emerge a fe\ 
moments later re-clad. rf 
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Gray squared his shoulders with a look that would have been recognized in several parts of the 


“+ 


world. ‘If I'm to have you, I've got to run away with you!” he said 
| 157 
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“T’ll go downstairs and make coffee for 
both of us,” she offered hurriedly. ‘‘There’s 
a percolator and everything in the dining- 
room.’ 

“Let me help,” and Winthrop followed 
close after, still questioning. When they 
were halfway down the stair, there came a 
loud peal at the bell. Edith recoiled. 
Winthrop caught the hand hanging at her 
side and gave it a reassuring pressure. 
They stood and listened. 

“Hush! Don’t move,” breathed the girl. 
“What shall we do?” 

‘Nothing,’ advised Winthrop, much 
more interested in herself than in the possi- 
bilities out there in front of the door. 
“We don’t know who it is. They'll go 
away in a minute.” 

Again that nerve-shaking peal, followed 
by the rapping of what sounded like a po- 
liceman’s stick on the panels. Step by step, 
silently, the two descended into the hall, 
thence going into the parlors. Edith moved 
noiselessly toward the window. 

‘“‘Oh,” she whispered, recoiling, and Win- 
throp stepped into her place. 

Upton and a policeman surveyed the 
house front, retreating by inches, discussing 
the situation loudly, and so moved out of 
sight around a corner. 

‘““Cad—dolt—unspeakable idiot!” ejacu- 
lated the best man. 

“What shall we do—oh, what shall we 
do?”’ moaned Edith. 

“T think there’s just one thing on the 
cards,”’ said Winthrop, and he spoke with 
buoyant conviction. “You can’t go on 
with that fellow.” 

“T knew that—last night,” said Edith ina 


low voice. ‘But that’s only something not 
to do. He’s gone. He'll break it off him- 
seli—now. If only he doesn’t—quite— 


cover me with disgrace in the breaking!” 

“He break it!’? contemptuously. “You 
aren’t acquainted with my cousin Upton. 
Of course he’s in love with you—proud of 
you—crazy about you. He'll never in the 
world let go of you. This behaviour of his 
is Upton’s notion of hanging on. If’—he 
squared his shoulders with a look that would 
have been recognized in several parts of the 
world—"‘if I’m to have you, I’ve got to run 
away with you.” 


sf syou te to—oh! i she= murmured 


blankly. “Why—why—yow’re not—you 
can’t—’’ She searched his face with her 
gaze. 


cer? 


m perfectly serious.’ 


about as many shocks as she could sustal 
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“You don’t know me at all. You've 
never seen me but once before. It’s foolish 
—mad. Ican’timagine what—’” Still she 
watched him eagerly, half-stealthily. 

“It’s the one sensible thing,” Winthrop 
asserted. “That .way, don’t you see 
we'll cut out all the explaining. You car 
pack your things right here, I'll go telephone 
to the hotel—and a preacher—and to the 
steamship office. We'll make that trip or 
the Korea a wedding journey.”’ 

“No, no! It’s a wild impulse. Yous 
you’ve some quixotic notion—gratitudesg™ 
faltered Edith. 

“‘Gratitude!’’ Winthrop blew the thou 
from him with the blast of his scorn. “Bé 
good and sensible and let me run this thing 
T’ll look out for you. You'll get used to m¢ 
—and—we ope en tell Sy Gu amr peat ie only 
thing.” 

He took her silence for consent, and mad 
instantly for the telephone. Edith founc 
herself brewing coffee in the percolator 
searching for biscuits, while Winthrop, ove 
the wire, set a valet at the hotel to pack hi: 
trunks, instructed the office to send thi 
man with money, made his reservation 0 
place on the Korea, and got into communi 
cation with an individual, whose people hb 
knew, who was in charge of a down-to 
chapel. He came back into the ona 
flushed with victory, a bridegroom pleasan 
to the eyes. Edith had two cups on th 
table and a plate of wafers. Yet she ben 
upon him a curious look. She seemed : 
lady in two minds, doubtful whether to J 
upstairs and pack some few last items of th 
trousseau lying there in bureau drawer 
ready for the trunks that yawned for them 
or to break out in violent rejection of so ma¢ 
a conclusion. As for Winthrop, his: puls 
leaped whenever he looked at the girl acro 
that strange breakfast table. But the cc 
fee was ill-fated: “Phey had barely tast 
when the bell rang again. Edith set d 
her cup with a face that said she had b 
















“Tt’s the taxi for us,—just the taxi,” W1 
throp said, reaching across the board “ 
fe her hand. 





davits to get the ieee 4 
“But I”: She -wase on her feet 
came round the table in two strides. 
ACh nk ne urged. “Tt beats marry} 
Upton, anyhow.” q 

“‘Qh, this is dreadful!’’ Edith appeale d 





ERHAPS you are the rich in- 
heritor of an old garden, or 
perhaps you are almost equally 
in luck in breaking ground and 

creating a garden that, after three 

years or so, falls into the gait of an 
old one and even surpasses it, hav- 
ing younger blood. For a time it looks 

a little thin and bare to you, but suddenly 

it exists; it 7s. The beauty of a garden is 

that it is always in futurity, perpetually to 
be, always in bud, so far as your intent goes, 
and never at its topmost bloom. 

| It is an eternal promise, and it never 

throws a twig in the way of your desires 

for it. Some shining adumbration of. its 
coming state is always floating, like a pet- 
alled angel, over the vari-colored beauty of 
its present bloom. It is always “next year’s 
zarden.” All next year’s garden is con- 

‘ained in the glowing circle of this. Every 

path leads into a vista of what next year 

shall be. The passionate gardener finds 
ais thoughts of it running chiefly in the 
sroove of hope and prophecy. 

| “Next year,” he says, like a territorial 

rod, “I will make another world. I will 

jeparate. the phlox. I will nip off each 

-anterbury bell before it withers, and so 

thall the yield be multiplied!’’ 

| Do the lilies blow but sparsely and yield 

10 “rich perfume”? They have not been 

vell used, either by him or by some hidden 

ircumstance of their investiture. Con- 
clous of his godship, he considers ‘his 
lomain and chooses them anotherbed. It 
hall be excavated profoundly, dtained and 
ertilized, and the bulbs, in their clean nest 
fsand, planted at the moment the calendar 
jrescribes. There were three wishes in 
he fairy tales. The gardener has wishes 
onumerable, and they may all come true, 
or the garden itself knows charms for help- 
ng him. This is a part of its enchant- 


| 
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AN IDYL-OF-HOPE-DEFERRED;, THAT “WILL 
MAKE THE- PRESENT SEEM 
MORE BRIGHT 
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ment. 
carrying us on from joy to joy. 
_ If you build your house wrong, 
it is a colossal task to right it, 
and perhaps it never can be real- 
ly helped at all. There it stands, 
in the eye of derision a monu- 


It knows the spell of 


ment to abortive taste. But the 
norance past. or the unresponsiveness of 
earth, lends every grace it has to help you. 

A vine that does meagerly- lets you take 
it up, even on an August day, and transplant 
it to a happier spot, and is none the worse. 
It knows the deed is heroic, and summons 
all its vital energies to conspire with you. 
Once, at such an untoward season, I moved 
a big rambler; once, when impatience got 
the better of me to see it in a thriving spot, 
a well-grown actinidia. The hole, in each 
case, ready and cooled with abundant 
water, the vine was taken up, and trans- 
planted to its new bed, smiling all the way. 

“They let you transplant them almost 
any time,” said Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
priestess of leafy coverts where the honey 
locust and syringa blow. Only, I fancy, the 
surgery must be skilful, and the patient 
must believe in you, or it won’t accord that 
co-operation which, all doctors know, is 
necessary in such acute proceedings. And 
the garden does love its lover and not hate, 
but shrink from, the unsympathetic touch. 
That’s not fancy; it’s reason! For it is 
no mere collection of tended plants. It is 
a being, a sentient something that re- 
sponds and feels. Remember its whims, 
how certain things will grow in one place 
and not in another which is to your eye 
equally desirable. 

There are ladies’ delights. Because they 
are so tenacious, we think them careless of 
their habitat. Not at all. They know 
very well where they want to live, and 
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when they have found the spot, they cling to 
it with the unflinchingness of pure will. ‘They 
are not to be persuaded into any acqui- 
escences: I had them set beside a dull red 
shed. They disappeared. So I wrote sup- 


-pliantly to a garden lady in New Hampshire 


who has them making faces all over her 
land, and she sent me a basketful. I set 
them out in the same place, and at the first 


‘touch of adversity they disappeared again. 


garden itself. 


Meantime they were springing up else- 
where, colonizing in theirown way. From 
the grass, from shy corners among peren- 
nials, they were regarding me with self- 
possession, with jauntiness even. ‘They 
hadmoved. “‘They arealwaysmoving,” said 
Miss Jewett. “You meet them onthe way.” 

There are persons who explain these wil- 
ful excursions by remarks about the carry- 
ing of seeds by birds, or darken counsel, 
in similar cases, in discourse about biennials 
and their way of dying down in one place 
and springing up, wind-sown, in another. 
We don’t want to hear these pedagogues. 
They may know something about the science 
of gardening, but not the intimacies of the 
Everybody ought to know 


that a garden is a wilful thing. There are 


— 


persons in it who absolutely refuse to play— 
who even strike and won’t live—unless 
you play their way. Behold the peonies. 
They are particular folk to deal with. You 
must move them, if ever you have to break 
their long-seated ease, in the early autumn, 
and never hint at bloom. If they have 
a schedule of conduct before them, they get 
nervous, and fail to fulfil any of it. You must 
simply give them a goodly heritage of earth, 
bid them settle down in it and be merry. 
“I place you here,” you might say, 
“that you may enjoy the prospect. Later 
in the autumn, I shall give you a good 
dressing of manure, but only to warm you 
for the winter: not by any means to spur 
you out of your normal activities.” So, 
by dint of coaxing and looking away while 
you do it, you will some day arrive at the 
consummation of fat round balls. splitting 
under the pressure of crimson silk! 
Sometimes, in pursuance of this certainty 


that a garden has sentience and a oneness: 


of being (I should like to say entity, if it 
weren’t such a heavy word), I think of it 
as a republic in a healthy state of balance. 
It has, indeed, its inequalities: there are 
classes, made by beauty or by fragrance 
or by sheer display; also there are degrees 
of welfare. For the overlord doesn’t even 
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water all alike. He husbands effort, 
“Don’t give the German iris any,” he 
directs. ‘“‘That’sdone blooming. But soak 
the Japanese. That’s coming on.” That 
is, the old set. standards prevail, of “Give 
where you must; from the self-respecting 
that will survive anyway, withhold.” | 
I take it that, in this republic, everybody 
is glad of another’s beauty because it con- 
tributes to the well-being of the whole. 
The peonies, in their day of prosperity, do 
look about as “topping” ‘‘as they make 
’em.”’ Still, they may cherish the credit 
of the republic in their stamened hearts. 
Roses have the pride of tradition and long 
descent. But think how obliging they are; 
how they lend themselves to comparison 
to beauty’s cheek, and enrich the seclusion 
of an old maid’s jar. I am _ persuaded, 
indeed, that all these delightful persons do 
make a republic which is not only well- 
wishing to its corporate parts, but also loves 
its overlord, the gardener. How it may 
have an overlord and yet be a republic may 
not easily appear; but Ifindit simple enough, 
The overlord seems to be in a position of 
high authority, but really he suggests and 
serves. Like the legislative and judiciary 
bodies in republics of our own, he is pledged 
to precedent. For the republic is all the 
time carrying out its own hidden predispo- 
sitions, and he couldn’t change them if he 
tried. He has made his rules simply by 
studying the natural bent and preferences of 
his people; and if he does succeed in getting 
at the heart of the aye them and 
administers cunningly; aecording as they 
hint, how they dolovehimand what enchant- 
ing ways they choose to show allegiance! 
It has happened to me to leave the garden 
and, even in the face of brighter beauties, 
to be homesick forit. At the very moment 
of presentation to royalty, in the person 
of a gigantic veronica, in Rome, the heart 
throbs back with a pang to bleak New 
England gardens and their spots of blue. 
You sit under an oleander tree, and remem- 
ber achingly an oleander in a tub—just 
as you remember your own mother in the 
face of a Madonna haloed with transfigu- 
ration. And when you come back to your 
own little garden, what do you find? Why, 
that it has remembered you, and it has 
done for you the most ineffable bit of re 
membrancing: it has saved a bloom of 
things that had passed blooming weeks 
before; there is a honeyed cluster on the 
honeysuckle, a painted splash in the sweet- 
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iliam bed, a dash of sky color on the_ 


rkspur. - The peonies, I own, do refuse 
iis grace of special performance: but 
yu know very well they mean to make 
befor it next June.’ They are like the 
Jatives who kiss you on your birthday 
ad perhaps at Christmas, too. But they 
» it all the same. Or they are niggardly 
| presents, and save their; money to leave 
ito you at the end. 

Some might say there is always a fleeting 
loom on perennials as the season wanes. 
‘ there is. But it is an added grace be- 
suse they love you. And because you 
hlieve the republic has allegiance to you, 
iis “a bitter pain” to know you have 
filed it in ever so slight a way. ‘There 
lay come a winter when it is not covered 
2 it should be. You have been lazy, or 
ccumstance has been against you. But 
rmesis has it out with you. For in bleak 
hts when the gale blows the reading 
cndle and sweeps the frozen sleet against 
tepane, your warm bed is a shirt of Nessus, 
ad the printed page holds no solace. 
‘ou have neglected your lovelings, and they 
ce cold. 

Where do gardens go, when they quite 
(appear for the winter, and you have 
c your hands a few brown stalks under 
avaste of evergreen ? They must go some- 
vere, because they are, and everything 


fat is has to be somewhere. We know 
mere the birds go, to a dot. They go, 
acording to the large -phrase, “‘south.” 


here is room for them there, however 
any other birds they find, because in 
te sky there are always vacancies. But 
fe gardens can’t go south. There are 
tomany gardens there. It is all “full up.” 
hey can’t go north, because that is full 
i, too—of snow flowers. Yet they have 
t be somewhere, and I feel the most in- 
stiable longing sometimes to know where. 


lim convinced that, if I turned the right . 


ky or lifted the proper latch in the middle 
0 January, I should walk into my garden 
ad it would seem no more strange to me 
tan I to it. Iam perfectly assured that 
a4 my friends, in their silks and velvets, 
wuld look up ‘and call: “Why, here she is. 
Fillo, old friend.” 

wl dare say I should find unfamiliar ten- 
ats strolling up and down the walks, but 
2y couldn’t help being the most delight- 
' persons, because dream-keys always open 
| delightfulness. I might see Titania 
ere, or Sir Gawain, who was fond of 


| 
| 
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apples (not Ophelia; she is destructive 
to a garden); and I should be the proudest 
that ever was to find my garden leased for 
the winter by such admirable persons. 

There are those who explain a garden’s 
winter state by remarks about the going 
down of the sap. To such pedants, we 
don’t want to listen. For, if the sap goes 
down, where does it go? And wherever 
it goes, to whatever last citadel it betakes 
itself, lo! there is a garden: and, if a garden, 
somewhere it’s in leaf and bloom. As 
I grow older, I pay less and less attention to 
the people who tell me why things are. 
This is because I have learned their telling 
is quite futile and doesn’t change the veri- 
ties a bit. For instance: some person 
insisted on our being taught that the earth 
revolves on its axis—I believe that is the 
phrase—a habit which results in day and 
night; and we were all expected to assert 
it in school. But lo ye! as our ancient 
grandams would remark, we continue to 
say “the sun rises.”’ He mounts above the 
rim of the world. Does that look as if we 
truly believed the exposition of the whirling 
earth? Not a whit. So, when I find the 
whims and fantasies of my garden accounted 
for, I say: “Go to! There are more things 
in gardens than are dreamt of in scientific 
axioms.’ 

There is one very beautiful French word 
that is inseparably connected, in my mind, 
with gardens: souvenir. The word itself 
entrances. It makes a picture of windy 
twilights and cold meres, of aching young 
love, of wild regret, and warm houses in the 
heart never to be chilled by malfeasance of 
time. Inthe sound of itis a sigh. It tells, 
in its three-barred measured music, what 
gardens do for us. “I will make you re- 
member,” says the garden. It conjures 
up pictures in its flowery landscapes; it 
summons music out of bloom. The pol- 
len-scented breath of phlox is not the 
breath of this year’s phlox, but of all the 
phlox of all the years, and chiefly of one 
happy season when each white blossom was 
heavenly under a full moon. The bitter 
scent of feverfew strikes into the mind the 
picture of a little garden of long ago where 
the bees hummed continuously to and from 
their hive behind the barn. 

My ladies’ delights are not mine only: 
they take root in another time wher I found 
a bed of them in a green yard where there 
was no other flower and these were un- 
tended. They had simply lived on in their 


The garden does love its lover, and shrinks from the unsympathetic touch. For it is no mere collect 
tended plants, it is a being, a sentient something that responds and feels. Remember its whims, h 
certain things will grow in one place, and not in another, to your eye equally desirable 
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ardy constancy, invaded by the grass and 
ot minding it, blooming hard from frost 
) frost. I wish the remembrance of these 
arlings—little as children are to grown-ups 
ympared with other flowers of the garden— 
yuld be defined. It is a homely ecstasy, 
ie contentment that comes with renewal 
* beautiful, natural tasks. We have 
aown them in so many places, and always 
here the life was a little old-fashioned, 
little still. They are not to be forgotten. 
his one bed stays like a rich painting in 
_penumbra of forgetfulness. The house 
gone, with its people, out of memory. 
he ladies’ delights live on forever, and my 
wn garden talks about them. 

Columbine and all the spring procession 
hearse the story of bouquets carried to 
acher in small warm hands. Poppies, 
their silken sheen and their entrancing 
ay of swaying to the breeze, are not poppies 
erely. They are Little People in fine 
wns, for you once played with them 
yur after hour, on still, warm afternoons. 






















ey are books of remembrance, filled with 
poignancy of hope or of regret. Bruised 
earmint tells you of a drive when you 
ok shelter from a thunder-shower in a 
mm where the air was heavy with new-cut 
land hay well mixed with mint. And 
e dauntless companion of your drive 
ns she didn’t know at one time “whether 
} were going to be struck by lightning or 
yuck by spearmint.” Happy aromatic 
+e to be struck by spearmint! : 
Buch pangs of memory, keen yet tender, 
within the involuntary gift of gardens. 
tend them, or even to walk in them, 
yer you have lived long enough to ac- 
(ulate a store of impressions, is to revisit 
pays du souvenir. 

fardens are, too, like the kingdom of 
ven, because in them is ‘‘no last nor 
it.” As one cloud has all the exquisite 
igility of the full sky, and a dewdrop is, 
its measure, as round and bright as the 
at sun, so is a little garden crowned with 
nitude of grace. I have seen a plot of 
ers no bigger than a handkerchief in 
# village lap, so lustrous, so mad with life 
1 beauty, that it seemed to me no stately 
‘ch of lordly bloom could rival it. The 
ile dull house it graced took on poetic 
‘um. It flung its invitation along the 
d, and you could not get past without 
ving the toll of homage. 

Perhaps I was rash to say this year’s 


| 
| 


s for all separate heavenly fragrances, 
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garden carried hope and promise of the 
next. Perhaps I didn’t mean next year 
at all, but “years and years.” The faith- 
ful seed does not fail you, and its very 
mystery holds the story of inheritance, un- 
broken lineage. So long as the seed ripens 
or the bulbs increase or roots wax great, 
you do not see yourself falling under the 
scythe. You grow gay and reckless. The 
garden holds your thoughts to this present 
earth, the while it lifts them to undefined 
hereafters. In the face of its gay certain- 
ties, you undertake wider adventure, you 
give hostages to farther fortune. You 
even set out trees, and feel mortality sit 
the lighter on you, for the man who is 
deterred by the creeping sense that he may 
not eat the fruit thereof plants no trees. 
He is a niggard and a dunce. 

“Live,” says the sage, “as if you were 
to die to-morrow.” “Live,” says the happy 
gardener, ‘“‘asif you were never to die at all.” 
Even if you are.at the lich gate, plant your 
trees. Let the heir inherit them, and he 
may cut them down, if he will choose, on the 
day he is given possession. Let your hope, 
your expectation, go with them and surge 
upward with the sap to bring the tree to 
bloom and bearing. Think what the law 
of long fulfilment may bring you—a 
Balm of Gilead tree that seems the dream 
of another Balm of Gilead that grew where 
the school children used to go for water at 
noon, and to eat the fruit of a magical mul- 
berry in the yard. The Balm of Gilead 
was a friendly tree. The leaves could be 
carried into school and kept on the desk, 
and as they grew ever limper from the spat- 
ting of little hands they smelled the sweeter. 
If you had not had the courage to plant 
your Balm of Gilead you would never feel 
the warm certainty of having, in some mag- 
ical way, plucked it out of the past. Plant 
a beech tree, and little though it is in this 
baby stage, it shall always speak to you of 
the noble beeches on the way to Haugh- 
mond Abbey, when you walked there with 
a poet, and saw, beyond their shade, the 
ground sky blue with hyacinths. You 
will never see your tree attain a mighty 
girth, but you will snatch out of its youth 
“one crowded hour of glorious life.” 

Again le pays du souvenir! You can’t 
escape it, if you go through gardens and 
by trees. All the flowery paths lead to it, 
all the leafy aisles. And at the Very End 
maybe it opens on another Garden, the 
“most beautiful that ever was.” 





Drawn BY Mary Eien Siaspre 
Do children die in the mills? Not often, but childhood, the play-day of life, the God-given time for 
ering strength and character for the duties of manhood and womanhood, is sacrificed daily. Why? 
That profit may flow from every turn of a mill-wheel and make dividends to put up more mills 
and give more children a chance to work. And the nation permits it . 
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Toilr 


‘out of a job’’? 






his summing up of the causes of child-labor. 


EITHER beasts of the field nor 
birds of the forest impose the burdens 
| of existence upon their young. Only 
man lives upon his offspring. Why is it? 
Particularly with reference to the United 
States does the question carry passion and 
insistence. We are under a government of, 
y, and for the people; countless spires lift 
o the sky in mute token of our allegiance 


‘to the Gentlest Soul in all human record: 


’ 


yet it is upon the breaking backs of more 
than a million wretched little wage-earners 
that y we make much of the material progress 
that is our boast. 

Mewhy is itr Is civilization, after all, no 
more than a veneer for the self-same instincts 
that dominated us in the days when we ran 
on all fours? Have we, out of our devotion 
to the competitive theory, evolved a Frank- 
enstein to devour us? Is Christ no more 


: than a salve to soothe us on the seventh ‘day 
for the sins of the six? 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR. LEWIS W. HINE, FOR THE NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR COMMITTEE 


Are we to realize 


Do Children 


By Judge Lindsey and George Creel 


ditor’s Note.—Were you ever on the borderline of poverty 
not just ‘‘hard up,’’ but with actual want—babies cry- 
ing for bread—as the penalty of a day’s sickness, a few hours 
Then you can’t appreciate the viewpoint 
f those who send their children to the mills, discounting 
he future to make sure of sustenance for today. The pity of 
t is that men of wealth should be eager to make capital 
ut of this condition and that the state permits it. 
It will make 
ou want to see some laws passed, and that right speedily 









A big mill, 
a little girl! 
The throb- 
bing spin- 
dles -all 


around her 


















A few years 
of keeping the 
pace will leave 
her, her child- 
hood dead, on 
the hopeless 
threshold of 
young wom-~ 
anhood. For 
that’s the way 
of the mill 


with its slaves 


Read 


that parental love is no vital, elemental 
thing, but a habit that disappears under 
compulsion? 

To find the answer to these aeons to 
get at the cause of the child-labor evil, is 
not a simple matter by any means, for all 
scientific inquiry into the problem has been 
complicated by the personal equation. 

The economist argues from wage sched- 
ules, the trades unionist from lack of organ- 
ization, the socialist from the ferocities of 
competition, the politician from unwise and 
unjust laws, the preacher from godlessness, 
and the educationalist from a faulty school 
system that exalts books above life. Each 
insists upon his own point of view, and the 
amount of give and take is relatively small. 

May this, in fact, not be the explanation 
for our lack of progress toward ascertain- 
ment of cause? Is it not possible that the 
answer does not lie in one but in al, and that 
the evil does not spring from a tap-root but 
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from a vast and intricate spread of roots? 
Or is it not better visualized as a disease of 
the blood rather than a break in the bone? 

Involuntary poverty, for instance, is 
assigned as the fundamental cause of child 
labor by many. There can be no question 
that we are face to face with a condition of 
existence in which countless thousands of 
very poor are not poor by their own fault 
or lack of merit and industry. Not a city 
in the land but has its periods of disemploy- 
ment when men and women walk the streets 
eating their hearts out in a passion for work. 

It is equally indubitable that poverty 

drives many a child into the factory. In 
this day of the high cost of living it has been 
stated and accepted that $900 a year is 
necessary for the proper maintenance of a 
family of five, yet we know that the average 
income is far below this standard. 
. Jn an investigation made by the United 
States Census Bureau in 1905, covering 
3,297,819 wage-earners, the average weekly 
earnings of all classes was found to be $10.06 
or $523.12 a year. For men aboyé 16 
years the average was $11.16; for women 
$6.17, and for children under 16, $3.46. 
Out of the total number of men included in 
the statistics, 1,215,798, or 46 per cent, 
earned $10 or less a week. 

Yet who will put an authoritative 
finger upon the exact cause of in- 
voluntary poverty? When we say 
that it is due to the allowance of 
special privileges to the few at the 
expense of the common rights of the 
many, we have said everything yet 
explained nothing. Our whole 
system of government—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial— 
is attacked, for our govern- 
mental evils do not proceed 
from one branch alone, but 
from the collusion of law- 
makers, law-interpreters, and 
law-administrators. 

At the very outset, then, by ac- 
cepting involuntary poverty as 
a fundamental cause of child 
labor—and accept it we must 
—we are forced to admit that 
child labor itself is not a sepa- 
rated evil, and that to fight 
it successfully we must 
fight every other evil as 
well. 

There are many, how- 
ever, who dispute the 





Why Do Children Toil ? 



























She once stood straight and facedthe future 

fairly; but that was before she went into 

the mills, where the wheels, turning out 
dividends, cannot wait on youth 


ig 


theory of involuntary poverty, and it can- 
not be denied that they present some 
very astounding figures. To quote from 
a recent pamphlet issued by the National 
Child Labor Committee: ‘The present 
need of poor families, rather than the future 
needs of their children, is so often invoked 
as an excuse for home work that it is of 
special interest to note that among 521 
families visited only 12 per cent had wid- 
owed, separated, or deserted mothers; only 
2 per cent had invalid fathers; and only 
rt per cent had incapacitated fathers. 
Four per cent of the widows had no chil- 
dren under 16.” 7 

The government investigation into one 
trade among home workers—finishing men’s 
ready-made clothing—would seem to con- 
firm this finding that the poor widow with 
her family to support is not a.factor. “Tf 
she were,” déclares the report, ‘her chil 
dren would starve, as the remuneration for 
this class of labor falls far short of support- 
ing the most diligent and tireless worker, 

. It is hard sometimes to determine the 
extent to which thrift and not actual wall 
is the real cause for working.” 

Another investigation, also conducted thy 
the government, into reasons “‘Why Chil 
dren Leave School to Go to Work,” 
shows that only 17 per cent had a 
father dead, and that the second 
largest class left school because the 
help of the little ones ‘‘ was desired 
by the family, though not necessary.” 
Yet how, in the name of fairness, 
can this be accepted as a refuta- 
tion of the theory of involuntary 
poverty as a cause of child labor? 
Are we to believe that these 
fathers and mothers are lost to 
all natural impulses, and that 
they exploit their offspring out 
of sheer greed and rapacity? 

How much better and more 
true to realize that this class are 
the victims of the fear of exist- 
ence; that they are so close to 
- the line that divides bare liveli- 

hood and sheer starvation that 
a certain stark terror never 
leaves their souls! The howl 
of the wolf is ever in the 
ears; a sick spell or a 
period of disemployment: 
will let him in the do 
and it is to guard 
against this that the 
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hurl their children 
into the widening ° 
breach. Until this 
fear is lifted, until 
the parents are able 
to realize that it is 
not necessary for 
every member of the 
family to work in 
‘order to prevent 
future starvation, 
how may the parents 
‘be blamed or ac- 
cused? 
| When we put the 
‘individual worker to 
one side for a mo- 
ment, and take up 
the employer and 
the employing in- 
terests, it may seem 
for a while that we 
have stumbled upon 
a cause of child labor 
that has nothing 
to do with in- 
voluntary 
poverty and 
Weewicar of 
existence that 

is in the hearts 
of all those who 
dwell along 
borderline. 

5O eminent an 
authority as Edwin 
W. De Leon, high 
official of a casualty 
company, is on 
record assaying that: 
“The origin of child 
labor grew out of the 
sordid desires of employers to secure labor at 
the lowest possible cost, regardless of the law 
of nature or the law of man, and the same 
selfish considerations will serve to extermi- 
nate child labor when itis no longer profitable 
touseit.” This statement needs no comment. 
_ Mark, too, the bitter words of John N. 
Golden, head of a great and powerful union: 

“Child labor is employed simply because it 
is cheap and unresisting. There is never 
uy danger of the child workers organizing, 
either among themselves or as a trade union, 
(or the purpose of securing better condi- 
Mons or a higher wage. There are many 

Haeectons in a textile factory wherein it 

's cheaper to have two children working 


| 


its 








The man of the house, the bread-winner of the family, is standing just behind 
his mother. This family will soon be well-to-do, for the mother can send three 
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**hands” to the mill 


for three dollars or less per week than to em- 
ploy one full grown man or woman at a 
decent wage.” 

It must also be admitted that there are 
abundant facts to support this contention 
that the ruthless greed of the employer— 
the dominancy of his own selfish interests— 
is.at the bottom of the child-labor evil. 
In the cotton-mill districts of the South it 
is a common thing to find'many mothers 
in poor circumstances hiding their children 
from the mill officials. 

“Tf they find you’ve got a boy or girl 
that ain’t working,’ exclaimed one poor 
soul, “they keep at you an’ at you until 
they gits it.” 


“We are seven.’ Soon they will be ten. 
Mill officials are constantly hunting 
new recruits for their looms, and 
this picture 
shows them 









A sliding rent 
scale, taken from 
one cotton-mill 
village, will 
show one form 
of compulsion 
that is exercised by mill officials to 
get children into the spinning rooms: 


Old and new houses, with only 1 hand at 


work, per room per month..... $1.25 
New houses, 2 hands at work, per room 
per month <0: & Ae ere ei OO 
Old heuses, 2 hands at work, per room 
per months... 02)... 60 
New houses, 3 or more hands at work, 
per-room per: month |)... gee ee Yi 
Old houses, 3 or more hands at work, 
perroom per month... .. 24a .50 


See Volume VII of Senate Document 645. 


And yet is there not something 
horrible in the assumption that the 
employing class is made up of men in 
whom the decent, kindly impulses 
have atrophied? That they are 
enslaving little children—minting 
the very sweat of almost babes— 
out of no finer motive than brutal avarice? 

Is it, instead, not a fact that the average 
employer is as much of a victim of condition, 
as the child in his factory or store?- A busi- 
ness can go to smash as well as a family, 
and the savageries of competition operate 
no less in the broad field of commercial- 
ism than in the basements of individual 
industry. 

Our laws, quite frankly, exalt property 
rights above human rights, and while they 
work inexorably to the involuntary poverty 
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he is eleven, and a steady 
worker in a Mississippi 
cotton mill 


‘chines, materials, and processes, take it for 


- 

that, besides the six who work with 
her, this Georgia mother has three 
babies who are almost big enough 
to be regularly 
employed 
















of the many on that 
account, they also 
work just as inex- 
orably to compel the 


few into ways of cruelty. roe 
mark. you, unless he who 4s 
privileged takes ad- vantage 


of his privilege he will © soon find 
himself outside the privileged class. 
If this train of reasoning be ac 
cepted, then it will be seen that the 
greed of the employing interests is 
not a thing apart, something to be 
dealt with separately, but is drawn 
from the same well whence comes 
involuntary poverty and the fear 

of existence. 
The employer’s ignorance of eco 
nomic values is also put forward as 
a cause of child labor, and plausible 
indeed are the contentions of the 
advocates. Charles F. Smith, 
president of a Connecticut face 









my belief,” he says, “that the reasons many 
employers of labor hire, when they can, boys 
fourteen years old and younger, is because 
they have not investigated carefully the rela- 
tive economy of the boy of fourteen and ht 
older brother. Many manufacturers 
who, as a result of careful experiment and 
study, know exactly the relative economies 
of different kinds of engines, boilers, ma- 
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granted, apparently without experiment, 
that the boy of fourteen must be more 


nly dinner-pails are needed to com- 
ylete the impression that these little 
ots have come to the mill to 
wring the noonday meal to 


‘heir elders Wrong. 


, 


profitable than the boy of 
sixteen because his 
wages are less. This 
is one of the curious 
things in my manufac- 
uring experience—to see how 
auch study is given to the ma- 
hine and how little to the man. 
“he inanimate things that go into 
manufactured product are scien- 
theally analyzed and compared, 
ut science usually stops when it 
omes to the animate things, the 
uman element, and whether this 
rade of labor at one price, or that 
rade at another, can be more profit- 
bly used is a question that is not de- 
ided by her accurate methods.” 

Mr. Smith, as an experiment, discon- 
mued the employment of the 400 
nildren that were among his 2,000 
mployees. While the original action, 
| May be mentioned, was 
rompted by sentiment, the 
olicy was continued as ‘‘goo 
usiness.”” He found that while 
e had to pay more wages to the boy of 
Xteen he did a little more work than the 
ne of fourteen; did it a little better; was 
etter able to take care of himself; a little 
ss likely to cause accidents to others, to 
imself, or to his tools; that he knew two 
ears more than the boy of fourteen, and 
‘as, on the whole, a much better investment. 
_ He discovered also that the policy had 
uite a beneficial influence upon his work- 


ps force by creating a much kindlier feel- 
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his man is ten years old. He 
d works in the mill with his father 
and two brothers 


The “hands in the front 
row work as many hours 
in the day as the grown- 
ups behind them. 
This is in Georgia. 









ing toward the man- 
> agement — some- 
thing that can be 
more definitely 
understood when it 
is learned that the 
adult worker generally refers 
to the wages paid little chil- 
dren as “blood money.” 
Mr. Smith is not alone in 
demonstrating the success of 
such an experiment. Others 
like him have discontinued 
child labor, and have found 
that the first increase in the 
cost of doing business was off- 
set by many compensations; better- 
ment of the moral and physical 
health of the workers, the increased 
power of consumption that always 
comes with an increased wage, and 
a better class of artisans as a re- 
sult of the two extra years 
available for educational 
purposes. 

In a larger way, too, the 
experiment has been tried out successfully. 
In 1904, when the National Child Labor 
Committee commenced its fight against the 
employment of boys under sixteen in the 
glass industry, a cry went up that such 
legislation would cripple the business, work 
hardship to poor families, and prevent boys 
from learning the trade. 

As a consequence, only Ohio and Illi- 
nois yielded, passing eight-hour laws and 
forbidding the working of children under 
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Midnight workers in a glass-factory. To the company, it is just a question 
of getting the work done at the lowest cost, and youth is ever cheaper 
Some states have forbidden this 


than age. 


sixteen at night. Pennsylvania and In- 
diana adopted ineffective laws, and West 
Virginia did nothing at all. Here, then, 
was a fair test by comparison, and mark 
how practice smashed theories. 

Not a single glass-plant left Ohio or 
Illinois, but eight moved into these two 
states from the other three, and many new 
plants were started. Few complaints of 
distress were registered from Ohio and 
Illinois points, but the glass-factory towns 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia were 
scenes of bitter destitution. In order to get 
boys to work, whole families were imported, 
and when the parents failed of employment, 
the entire burden of support fell upon the 
frail and inadequate shoulders of the boy 
in the factory. 

Of a certainty, the average employer’s 
ignorance of economic values must, be ad- 
mitted, but the admission carries with it 
a host of extenuating circumstances. 
it not be asked whether the employer 
alone is to blame for his ignorance? Caught 
up in the competitive grind as he is— 
the victim of influences no less powerful 
than those that make for the terror and the 
struggle of his workers—what compulsion 
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Must - 


of public sentiment is 
brought to bear upon him 
to make him open his eyes? 

Do we not live in a 
democracy? To be sure, 

system of checks and 
balances has hampered 
and obscured the sover- 
eignty of the people in 
large measure, but the faet 
still remains that if a 
sufficient wave of popular 
revolt is accumulated, it 
can dash down ,all the 
barriers that craft, corrup- 
tion, and conservatism 
may erect. Let the pee 
ple—the whole people— 
become aroused to the 
true horror of child labor, 
and child labor would 
perish from the face of the 
continent. 

Why have the people 
never been aroused? Be 
cause they have never be: 
come interested. This lack 
of interest is accounted for 
by the claim that we are 
in the grip of a very mad 
ness of materialism, the money- -making 
mania, and that the industrial spirit domi- 
nates us to the exclusion of all else. 

So we are, but again comes that “why?” 
Surely the slightest inquiry will show that 
the people themselves aré the victims oj 
conditions no less than the employers anc 
the children. Trace back our laws to the 


‘constitutional convention in Philadelphia 


itself, and it will be seen that our whole 
system of government is based upon 4 
worship of property rather than any 4 
cent regard for humanity. 

We shrink in horror from nineteen 
century England’s execution of a wretche¢ 
girl for attempting to steal a sack with whieh 
to cover her new-born babe, yet nineteenth- 
century America imprisoned thousands for 
debt, and twentieth-century America de 
votes the best thought and talent of its 
people to money rather than manhood. | 

In 1837, an English butcher named 
Fowler ordered his servant, Priestley, te 
ride upon a van filled with meats for de- 
livery. Priestley pointed out the overload- 
ed condition of the van, and when, as he 
feared, the van broke down and crushe 
his leg, he sued. A certain Lord Abinger, 
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before whom the case was 
tried, came to the rescue 
of Property with a decision 
that held that Priestley’s 
injury was not due to 
Fowler, the master, but to 
the fellow servant who was 
driving the van. 
_ In 1841 this “‘precedent”’ 
was tried out very success- 
fully in this country and, as 
a consequence, the “ Fow- 
ler-Servant” theory has 
been with us ever since, 
annually cheating thou- 
sands of workmen and 
widows and orphans out 
of proper damages. Upon 
this pleasing theory has 
also- been grafted the doc- 
trine of ‘‘assumed risk,” 
an ingenious process of 
reasoning by which it is 
held that a “‘servant”’ may 
quit his job if he considers 
it hazardous, but if he 
keeps it, and is killed by 
assuming the hazard, then 
the employer is not liable 
because it was the privilege 
of the “servant” to give 
up his position in advance of the accident. 
Always property! Never humanity! Is 
it any wonder that out of such a system, 
breathing such an atmosphere, our spirit- 
vuality has atrophied and that our imagina- 
tions have been developed along the line 
of industry and commerce? Is the em- 
ployer to blame for his rapacity and re- 
fusal to consider the man as well as the 
machine when his nation defies that ma- 
chine? 
| Where is the church? Well may the 
‘question be asked, for it is into the keep- 
ing of the church that we, as a people, have 
consigned our spirituality and our emo- 
tionalism. With what faith has it met 
faith? In dwindled congregations, in the 
“growing godlessness” that is bewailed, 
in frantic efforts like the Men and Religions 
forward movement, we may read the 
answer. 
_ Christ has been taken out of the market- 
place and confined in the cloister. He 
has been given pallor and remoteness until 
it is difficult to remember that he was a 
carpenter and went to death out of his flam- 
ing belief in the rights of man, in love, in 
| 


| 





created here, would you? 
antedated by a glare that shriveled youth and lit up the face of poverty? 
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You'd never believe that much of the pretty glass-ware you admire was 


Nor that the mellow light in your home was 


justice, and in fraternity. The grown men 
have made a peep-show out of him, and the 
patronage has fallen off. Betrayed and 
deserted by the custodians of the spirit, is 
it any great marvel that we have put sole 
emphasis upon the flesh and the things of this 
earth? Is it any wonder that we have made 
money acquisition the all- important object? 

Splendid men in the religious organiza- 
tion are conducting a splendid fight to bring 
the church back to the people, to set it 
again on the path of its historic mission, 
but consideration of the effort’must wait 
upon another article. 

Nor may the school, our other great in- 
stitution for the conservation of the spirit, 
escape reproach and bitter arraignment. 
And here again, as we take up the consider- 
ation of our educational system, it may seem 
that we have grappled with a cause of 
child labor that stands separate and dis- 
tinct from the others. 

There can be no denial that the school is 
a principal contributing factor to the child- 
labor evil. Not an investigator nor-a fac- 
tory inspector but tells the same story of 
children who prefer the factory to the 
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school and is insistent that the American 
child is not in harmony with the present 
school environment. 

- Professor Nearing, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, declares that “The school 
fails to hold the interest and attention of 
the average boy because the school training 
has so little relation to the world in which 
the average men and women are called 
upon to live. .. Thus the school system, 
with its defective curriculum, its imperfect, 
over-worked machinery, its young, inex- 
perienced teachers, and its repressive dis- 
cipline, forms in the aggregate an ogre 


from which the child shrinks in terror and ~ 


in whose place he accepts. thankfully the 
burdens and the soul-destroying monotony 
of factory work.” 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson gives it as his un- 
willing judgment that while the factory 
may become a sweatshop, the average 
school in the United States today is little 
better than a mental treadmill for the aver- 
age boy of the working classes after twelve 
years of age, because “‘the education is so 
purely formal, so bookish, so ladylike, so 
irrational and impractical; in a 
word, that it stunts his mind, 
bewilders his senses, and 
fills him with a dislike 
for real education 
and training... . 
What the boy 
wants is not 
books but Jife, 
not words but 
ings. » . Vn 
short, the 
conclusion, 
strange as it 
may seem to 
many, is al- 
most inevi- 
table that if we 
rationalize and 
modernize the 
curriculum of our 
public schools, we 
should cut the founda- 
tion from under one-half 
if not two-thirds of the child- 
labor tendency. In 
fine, as our most intelli- 
gent teachers, our most 
thoughtful students 
of pedagogy, our physicians, our 
tarians, our child-labor students, 
united for years in declaring, the 


he 
have 
most 
















The teacher makes citizens of tomorrow, but 
we pay the plumber better wages—to our 
shame and Greed's opportunity 


ence entailing asperities, 
resentments. 
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vital, the most crying demand befor 
the American commonwealth. today is t 
make our public schools educate the whol 
child, and not merely the expanded bulb a 
the upper end of him. Train him physically 
and emotionally as well as mentally. Sub 
stitute the playground, the garden, the shop 
for the school book. Fit him for life anc 
for action instead of for contemplation anc 
culture; for service instead of superiority 
for work, not for display.” 

Our schools, in the great cities, are over 
crowded to an extent that forbids any 
thing like individual attention. Slow pu 
pils are herded along with quick children 
and the penalty for dullness is*an oper 
humiliation that burns the child like an acid 
Eye and ear trouble, adenoids—all thos 
allments that debilitate and retard—arn 
overlooked, and defectives and dullard 
alike suffer from the shame and _ the 
ridicule that attaches to “stupidity.” 

Yet even were the schools not over 
crowded, even were clinics operated in con 
nection with every school, what would bk 
our gain? We have invested millions ii 
buildings and only hundreds in met 
and women. The poor paj 
sims of teachers is an Ameri 
can scandal. These 
people, who exercist 
an influence ovel 

the young thati 
equal to that o 
patent 

victims of ¢ 
wage scale fai 

below that 0: 

the plumber 

the mason 
or the dog: 
catcher. @ 
A certain 
fixed standarc 
of living, calling 
for an income fal 
in excess of the 
salaries paid, is de 
manded of teachers, s¢ 
that for the majority itis 
a constant struggle to make 
both ends meet. Thus, 
in a business that de: 
mands sweetness, sym- 
pathy, and_ single- 


mindedness, we see the problem of exist- 
irritations, and 
iS 


Even if these conditi 
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were remedied, there would still loom— 
frowning barrier in the way of advance- 


ment—the curriculum itself. 


Why is it, when practically all think- 


ing people are agreed upon this 
statement of evils connected 
_with our public school sys- 
tem, that we do not resort 
_to the regenerating proc- 
-ess of revolution? What 
stands in the way of our 
picking up this rag-bag of 
‘outworn ideas and musty 
traditions, and shaking it 
to pieces? In search of the 
‘answer we come upon proof 
‘that the school, as a child-labor 
‘factor, is not separated from 
‘the other causes at all, but is 
‘Inextricably linked with the 
problems of involuntary poverty, 
fear of existence, employers’ greed, 
oligarchic laws, a bloodless 
‘church, and a commer- 
‘clalized public sentiment. 
A vitalized school, a cur- 
riculum devoted to the de- 
velopment or emotionalism, 
spirituality, and quiveringly intelligent citi- 
zenship, would mean a vitalized church, a 
vitalized society, and a blazing determi- 
nation of the sovereign people to eliminate 
every injustice, every inequality that now 
blocks the forward march of love and fra- 
ternity. 
| Our “invisible government” will not 
have it so. The oligarchy that has fas- 
tened its clutch upon our free institutions 
forbids. The fight of special privilege to 
retain its tariffs and its monopolies, its cor- 
tupt control of councils, legislatures, and 
courts, to drive back the rushing waves of 
uso, as one of its features, the continuance 
of the public school system in the slough of 
‘utility where it now lies. 
_ Mark the bitterness of antagonism to even 
30 simple a proposition as the use of the 
dublic school buildings at night as “so- 
ial centers.” Not a single community 
las been able to obtain this wider and more 
iplendid use of the public school plant with- 
ut bucking the resistance of special priv- 
lege. 
It is not so much that our masters are op- 
»osed toa reform that will give the poor some 














“O Mothers, hear the wheels that grind OUr national ills. 


Our lives into eternal night, 
Destroying body, soul, and mind. 
O Mothers, set this evil right!” 


(. Increasing progressivist sentiment, has- 
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other place to go than the street, the dive, the 
dance-hall, and the saloon, for they are not yet 
somean as that. What they fear, what they 
mean to prevent if they can, is the gather- 
ing of people together, for such gather- 
ings inevitably tend to the discus- 
sion of rights and wrongs, the nu- 
cleation of public sentiment, 
and speedy assertion by the 
masses of their strength. 
May it not be agreed, 
then, in the final sum- 
ming up, that child labor 
is not an isolated evil, 
that it is not a problem to be 
solved by sole consideration 
of ways and means for getting 
the little ones out of the factories, 
mills, streets, stores, or by level- 
ing furious accusations against 
parents, church, and school? 
Involuntary poverty underlies child 
labor just as it underlies all 
Involun- 
tary poverty proceeds from 
the seizure of special privi- 
leges by the few at the ex- 
pense of the common rights of 
the many. The presence of these inequalities 
in our laws and our lives puts a premium 
upon greed and cruelty and rapacity and 
places a penalty upon the good and the 
fine and the fraternal. Out of them pours 
an acid that corrodes our entire national 
life, scarring honor and honesty and gener- 
osity, burning mother love and father 
love, and making existence a fever. 

To continue the spirit of oligarchy that 
dominates the letter of democracy, all our 
institutions ‘are robbed of vitality and 
efficiency, so that no revolts may be fos- 
tered. The church puts emphasis upon 
the next world, and the school is made to 
concern itself solely with the happenings 
of a buried yesterday and the putterings 
of the present. 

Those who have pledged themselves to 
the good fight against child labor, therefore, 
must prepare themselves for battles, not 
skirmishes—battles huge and overwhelm- 
ing. For the fight is not between com- 
panies, regiments, or brigades, but be- 
tween armies! It is. the Struggle Everlast- 
ing between the body and the soul, be- 
tween evil and injustice, between right and 
wrong, between oligarchy and democracy! 
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In the first rage of his bafflement, Lucca had vowed he would never look upon her face again. Now that ] 
her consecrated to her great task of fulfilling to the utmost her obligation as another man’s wife, he covet 
more hotly than he had before, pleaded with her more earnestly to keep her promise to him 
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The Wife of Pietro Angelo 
By ik. Bea loi 


Tienes by Herman C. Wall 


May a man take love where he finds it, and a woman give it where she will? 


Or are promises 


made to be kept and troths plighted to remain unbroken, in spite of the fact that the high hap- 


piness of a human soul lies along another road than the one straight ahead? 


These questions 


‘come with force to many men and women, to be answered with lawful lives of sweet sacrifice by 


_ some, with a grasping after happiness at a future’s counted cost by others. 


them, not knowing all the facts? 


CNATURDAY night in early October in a 
S Long Island town; the usual Saturday 
night throng bound for the post office, 
the markets and dry-goods stores, the mov- 
ng-picture shows; the clang of the cross- 
sland trolley at the corner, and the jangling 
race of a street-piano played by a sullen- 
faced Italian, whose girl-wife, too ill and 
weary to care whether dimes or pennies 
attled into the tambourine which she list- 
ssly presented, seemed oblivious of every- 
hing save the long day’s pain and the mor- 
OW’s; Sweeping across the island, the strong 
outh wind, ocean-born, balmy, held some- 
ing still of summer in its soft buoyancy. 
Jndaunted by finding itself among streets 
stead of rollicking unchecked above the 
nd-dunes, it gave out its elixir to every 
ireathing creature, filling him, even in Octo- 
er, with a hint of the thrill and yearning 
if the spring. | 
| The door of Angelo’s fruit shop stood wide 
en, and the whistling of the peanut roaster 
ade a shrill piping not to be drowned by 
e strident notes of the street-piano. Old 
ngelo, suggesting something of the German 
1 his fair, ruddy face and white mustache, 
iggesting it also in his gruff roughness— 
‘one of your soft, southern courtesy in this 
powling old Genoese—waited ungraciously 
“pon his customers. His two Italian assist- 
ats, behind the glass counters, sold cheap 
‘dy and tobacco. Margherita Angelo, 
|s daughter-in-law, stood at the foot of the 
‘€ep stairs at the back of the shop and 
4w it all with the dulled resignation of the 
bpeless. 
haat there, in her thick, black dress 


id long cape, despite the look of suffering 


| 
| 
























Who shall judge 


Your sympathy will run out to this son and daughter of 
Italy—two of the many thousands who have brought the hot passions of their race to our shores 
__—1in their working out of the immemorial problem where love answers love and a woman is 
» a slave to her husband. The author’s name is a new one for Good Housekeeping readers 


in her dark eyes—maybe, because of it—there 
was something Madonna-like and gracious 
in her tall figure, a foreshadowing of that 
half-dreaded, half-yearned for motherhood 
that was soon to be hers. She had seen the 
tired girl-woman with the tambourine, and 
had come down to give her money, filled 
with pity for a life that seemed harder than 
her own. As she stood there now, on her 
way to the rooms above the shop where, 
after the fashion of Italy, she, her husband, 
her father-in-law, and his assistants in the 
shop lived, she had as little wish to go as to 
stay. In the shop, nothing—above stairs, 
nothing—emptiness everywhere. Then she 
turned, and began to ascend the stairs 
hastily, almost as one who escapes. A man 
had come into the shop. 

He was of the fair Italian type, which, in 
its highest evolution becomes almost Norse 
—tall, powerful of build, blue-eyed, straight- 
featured. The closely cropped hair curling 
tightly about his neck and forehead was 
golden; no other word but this old, hack- 
neyed adjective could describe its warm 
sunniness. When he saw Margherita on the 
stairs, he neither paused nor spoke until 
he stood below her. 

“Good night,”’ he said. 

She stopped for an instant and looked 
down at him. 

‘Good night,’’ she answered. 

For a moment they stood thus, his strong 
throat. strained as he looked up at her, her 
dark eyes pouring their sadness into his gay, 
azure ones. Then she disappeared into 
the darkness of the upper hall. 

When Margherita Doro married Pietro 
Angelo she was twenty-four years old, an 
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age distressingly advanced to her father and 
mother, steeped in all the tradition of the 
early Italian marriage. Margherita, born 
the year before their emigration to America, 
wasapuzzletothem. Perhapsit came from 
those strange American schools that she 
had attended, insisting upon her right to an 
education, which could be had for nothing. 
Nineteen, an age when many Italian girls 
are matrons with one or more babies, saw 
Margherita graduating from high school 
somewhere in the inconspicuous middle of a 
large class. When she found herself hold- 
ing the parchment diploma, tied with the 
fluttering class colors, she felt like a bold 
young soldier who has stormed a rampart 
and captured atrophy. It was the supreme 
moment of Margherita’s nineteen years. 

The children of Italian parents are the 
last to be infected with the modern greed 
of independence. To them, the home is the 
undisputed kingdom, which demands what- 
ever of help they are able to contribute; 
and so it had only vaguely crossed Mar- 
gherita’s mind that there was any place for 
her in the world outside her father’s shop and 
the few rooms over it. When she married— 
and then Margherita’s face flushed and her 
eyes grew dreamy, for to her marriage meant 
a wonderful existence wherein a woman’s 
every yearning was fulfilled. Did not all 
the old stories end, ‘‘So they married and 
lived happily ever after”’ ? 

If common-sense bade her remember the 
hard lives of other married women, the pov- 
erty, the much child-bearing, the early 
growing old, she was not to be discouraged. 
These things might be, but, in some wonder- 
ful way, her future would be dzfferent. 
These women, who gossiped and _ scolded 
around her, had not married the right one, 
of course. That was it. When the right 
one came and you married him, the living- 
happy-forever-after followed as a natural 
result. Margherita would be very sure to 
marry the right one. When he came, she 
would know him. But Margherita was 
twenty-four, and the right one had not come; 
neither had she been put to the trouble of 
deciding against the wrong ones. There had 
been no suitors at all for Margherita’s hand, 
and her parents were ashamed and Mar- 
gherita knew it. 

And then Pietro Angelo, with his loud 
voice and his sharp eyes, had come upon 
them. He was sharer in his father’s fruit 
business out on the island—an only son. 
His big motor-truck hissed and snorted its 
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ponderous way through the narrow street 
and Pietro, driving at full speed, clanging hi; 
bell deafeningly, sat upon the high seat wit] 
a laugh on his lips as the frightened childrer 
playing in the gutter ran shrieking to thei 
mothers. One toddling mite fell almos 
under his wheels, and was snatched fron 
certain death by an untidy-haired woman 
who shook her fist after Pietro’s thunderin 
Juggernaut and cursed him in Italian. 
‘May it prove your death!” shescreamed 
But small concern was a child or two t 
Pietro. Let their mothers look after then 
better, then. What else were they good for 
He talked with Margherita in her father’ 
shop, and, with his shrewd brain, took in 
ventory of the girl’s unusual intelligence 
True, she was not pretty, but what of that 
Pietro knew many pretty women and ha 
no intention of cutting their acquaintance 
after marriage. His father was growin 
old and needed some one to help him in th 
shop when he, Pietro, was away on thes 
expeditions of his, buying fruit wholesal 
from the steamers and conveying it ove 
to the island in his motor-truck. Besides 
old Doro was prosperous. Margherita wa 
his oldest child. He would do well by her 
And money, to Pietro, was the god to whor 
he never denied reverence. 
Yet was Pietro cunning in his wooing 
He knew women well, and, though Mai 


- gherita held no appeal to his senses, hi 


brain gave her full recognition. She wa 
the only woman of his own race he had eve 
known who possessed the American inte 
ligence with the Italian obedience and re 
spect for a husband’s position. He undei 
stood why she had not married. The ver 
thing that attracted him to her was whe 
frightened away other men. She was cley 
erer than they. But Pietro held himse 
cleverer than any woman, no matter whe 
her claims. She would bear him sons ¢ 
whom he would be proud; and she shoul 
bear one yearly. He approved her tal 
strong figure. Her pale, irregular face we 
stamped with the refinement which is th 
hall-mark of intellect and her English wa 
perfect. Oh, yes, she was the woman h 
would make his wife. When he found he 
shy and not to be easily won, the game, t 
him, grew more interesting. 5 

So the only one who had ever desire 
Margherita asked her to be his wife. Ane 
because he told her he loved her, and sh 
was capable of all a woman’s love of lov! 


and no other man had ever given her 
4 
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glimmer of the tenderness she craved, Mar- 
gherita decided that this tall, dark Italian, 
with his masterful manner and his keen 
brain, was the Right One. That being so, 
ul she had to do to obtain that eternal hap- 
siness of which she had dreamed was to 
narry him. So Margherita married Pietro 
ind entered into her new life. 

- Whatever his lapses as a husband may 
vave been, Margherita fulfilled all her 
luties as a wife—all but one. She brought 
iim no children. His shop, made unpopular 
by the gruffness of his father, flourished 
ander Margherita’s influence. She knew 
he best oranges, could tell you whence they 
‘ame, that these, though small, were sweet, 
hat those large ones were not rich in juice. 
she arranged the windows in tempting dis- 
lays of vegetables. Her quiet courtesy 
nd intelligence drew to Angelo’s shop 
he shifting ‘““summer trade” from the big 
states outside the town. Fashionable 
yomen drove up in their carriages and 
1otors and asked to see “Mrs. Angelo.” 
“hey liked her perfect English, her perfect 
onesty, and the pleasant dignity of her 
earing. The books, wherein the Angelo 
counts were written, were revolutionized. 
Jargherita’s legible writing and neat figures 
ppeared on every page. And Pietro 
miled as he looked over his swelling 
ank account. He had been right: 
Targherita had helped. And then he 
owned. They had been three years 
iarried, yet no sons. This he made 

a excuse for neglecting her, a neglect 
thich grew as time passed. 

And Margherita? Margherita was 
‘well choked up, a fountain sealed. 

Il the spritigs of emotion that would 

hve bubbled into brightness had sun- 

sine been her lot, were forced back- 

Fe into subterranean passages. But 

iey did not stagnate in the darkness. 
‘heir flow was silent because the depth 
las great; but it was ceaseless. Thus was 
largherita’s nature kept sweet. Out of 
te utter blackness and bewilderment of 
te first year of marriage had grown a clear- 
ed realization that it was cold calculation, 
Ht love, that had prompted Pietro’s wooing; 
ad, day by day, from out that knowledge, 
ézreat self-poise had come to her. She was 
etro Angelo’s wife; therefore in silence 
éd suffering she obeyed him. That was 
largherita’s inheritance from her Italian 
re But for Pietro’s coldness, for neg- 
It, for brutality, her intelligence did not re- 


| 
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turn love. This independence of judgment 
was a result of her American education. 
At twenty-seven, Margherita’s hair was 
touched with gray, though her pale features 
were smooth and unlined. Her figure was 
full of gracious lines and strong undulations, 
and her clear eyes held a great appealing 
sadness. She was nearer being pretty than 
she had ever been in her life. For, when 
character is developing, each year adds to 
the human countenance a beauty which 






















Margherita was keyed to a somewhat brighter mood 
by the spring; and, at Lucca’s gay ** Good morning, ” 


she looked up with flushed cheeks 


' 
| 
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not all are privileged to recognize. And she 
was twenty-seven the spring that Giuseppe 
Lucca, padrone of the Italian laborers on the 
State Road building outside the town, came 
to Angelo’s shop to lay in his supplies of 
macaroni and tobacco. 

Margherita, bending above the straw- 
berry baskets she had been arranging on the 
board shelf outside the shop-window, keyed 
to somewhat brighter mood by the spring 
sunshine and the vague feeling of promise 
that permeates the air of April, looked up 
with flushed cheeks and fruit-stained fingers 
at Lucca’s good morning, and caught his 
first gay smile flashed straight from his 
eyes tohers. In it there was the electricity 
which is generated when blue eyes flash into 
brown. The flush on her cheeks deepened. 

For half an hour they talked business, 
reductions on macaroni and tobacco bought 
by the wholesale. These negotiations be- 
ing completed, he still lingered, telling her 
of the progress on the highway, and of the 
shanty that was being erected for the men, 
ending by asking her if she ever walked out 
that far. Though their business had been 
conducted in English, they fell now natur- 
ally into Italian. 

“Tt is beautiful in the spring, and there 
are wild flowers growing in the woods 
along the road.” | 

Springtime—flowers! Once upon a time, 
a little Italian schoolgirl had. dreamed of 
just such wanderings. She smiled. 

“T seldom go outside the village. 
much to do in the shop all day.” 

Lucca shrugged his shoulders Italian 
fashion. ‘‘Oh, shops and houses! I cannot 
breathe in them. Fora few months, perhaps, 
when it is cold. But when spring comes, 
it’s back to the road for me!” . 

Margherita shook her head, though her 
eyes were shining. 

‘‘When a woman marries she has many 
duties. There is no time to pick flowers.” 

Again he shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ With 
some men, yes! As for me, when I marry, 
my wife shall pick flowers in the springtime, 
and the duties—well, the duties can go!”’ 

At six o’clock that night, Margherita 


I have 


_heard the motor-truck thunder and snort 


itself out of the yard at the back of the shop, 
and knew that Pietro was in it bound for 
the city. Hehad demanded an early supper 


. without announcing his reasons, and had 
left her without saying good-by, for, in 


Pietro’s code, little courtesies to one’s wife 
were unnecessary; and Margherita, grown 
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indifferent to neglect during her three year; 
of marriage, had cleared away the remain; 
of the macaroni and tomatoes, had put the 
bread and cheese into a cupboard, and noy 
sat by the window busy with her thoughts 

Looking back afterward at that evening 
it seemed to Margherita that some fore 
compelled her, driving her before it as thi 
ocean wind sweeps the sands—that she wa: 
powerless, as they. The spring called her 
blue eyes invited, smiled. Why should sh 
not go out into the spring evening and taki 
all that the springtime offered? Pietn 
came and went unquestioned. Why no 
she? - Hatless, Italian fashion, a long cap 
around her, she went out from the shop anc 
walked in the direction of the road. 

What anight! Starry, scented with blos 
soms, fresh with all the stretches of fiek 
and uncontaminated woodland, swept b 
the strong south wind from the ocean, ani 
lighted softly by the slender curve of th 
crescent moon hanging in the western sk 
still faintly glowing from the sunset 
Giuseppe Lucca, striding back to the vil 
lage, making the purchase of more provi 
sions an excuse for seeking Angelo’s sho 
again, felt the enchantment. Margherit 
Angelo, breathing in all the wonder am 
beauty of earth and sky, felt it, too. Whe 
their meeting came, at a curve of the roa 
that hid them from each other until the 
were face to face, neither had a word to saj 

A lawless fellow was Giuseppe Lucca, 
gypsy in all his instincts. Pietro Angel 
had been attracted toward Margherita b 
her intelligence alone. Giuseppe Luce 
was drawn toward her by the same quality 
which made it impossible for him to de 
spise her; but he was called still more surely 
by the physical attraction which opposite 
have for opposites. The tropic midnigh 
teems with passion no less than the fierce: 
bright noon; and, to Lucca, sunny-nature 
even in his strongest desires, the tragi 
possibilities in Margherita’s personalit 
acted as a lode-star to draw him irresistibly} 

Suddenly he seized her in his arms an 
kissed her—fierce kisses, which seemed t 
take her into his possession for all eternity 
She had never dreamed that a kiss coul 
bruise, could hurt, could compel, and ye 
yield a thing more satisfying than ‘oni 
ness. As his kisses rained upon her whit 
face, and sad eyes, and frosted hair, somé 
thing awoke in her that shook her as th 
wind shakes a tall poplar. An emotio 
unbearably exquisite forced her to tear: 
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and left her almost fainting in 
‘Lucca’s arms. The well was no 
longer choked, the fountain 
no longer sealed. The 
subterranean rivers were 
whirling their strong 
currents out into 
the light. 
mbhen Lucea 

spoke, and _ his 
voice was gay 
with triumph. 
“You came out 

:o pick the flow- 

ws I told 

vou of?” 

“Yes, to pick 
jhe flowers,” 
Margherita 
pssented, 
wreathless. 

| surely to 
ack the flow- — 
rs? For noth- 
hg else?” His 
ands were on her 
houlders, and _ his 
yes laughed into hers. 

It was all the flowers? 

‘ou did not think of me?” 
She hung her head and 
id not answer. 

_ Then the laugh left him, 
ad he had her in his arms 
gain. Again he was kiss- 
4g her while he whis- 
pred: “But you-did! I know it. I want 
pu. Ishall take you and make you happy 
1a way you know nothing of. I have made 
joney. We will go back to Italia. I shall 
+ rich there, and I will make you forget 
cerything in the world except ourselves— 
yu for me and I for you!” He poured the 
a. over her between his kisses, giving 
ir no choice, no chance for protest. 

And Margherita had no desire to protest. 
Se knew it was wicked ; she knew that 
letro would kill both her and Lucca, if he 
Turned and found them; she knew she had 
I right to take the thing that this stranger 
Cered her. But she knew also of a surety 
tat it was the thing for which she would 
Tk death—would abandon her hope of 
aven. “At whatever cost, she would 
xe this wild love that was drowning her 
ithe spring evening. She would go with 
Sman—she would give him everything; 
» 4 sudden conviction smote her making 
















Half-blinded by the snow, reckless with cha~ 
grin at the birth of a daughter, Pietro Angelo 
plunged at speed limit along the highway 
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her lift her head 
proudly—she 
would keep him. 
He should be 
hers forever un- 
til they were old 
and death came 
to part them. 
“Twill go with 
you when you 
will, in a day, in 
~ aweek. When 
you come, I 
shall be ready,” 
she gave her 
promise. 
He spoke 
eagerly, “‘ Then 
why not to- 
night?” 
She stopped 
him, smiling. 


No; not) to- 
night. Imust go 
back to the shop 


and make up the 

books, and you 

must have time 

to think. You 
may change, you 

know.” 

“And why not 

your” 

““No, I shall never 
change.” And, at the 
steadfast honesty of 
her answer, remembering how lightly he had 
kissed her, Lucca felt a kind of shame. 

Evening came again, twin sister to the one 
preceding, the same scented breezes, the same 
glowing sunset, later the same starry heavens 
and the same crescent moon, hardly visibly 
less slender, hanging an hour longer in the 
afterglow. And, out on the road, there would 
be the same meeting, for Pietro had not 
returned, and Margherita had promised. 

She had packed in a small canvas “exten-~ 
sion”? the bare necessities for her flight, 
and now sat waiting for the twilight in the 
stuffy little bedroom above the reeking 
courtyard. Now that she saw escape within 
her grasp, she was filled with wonder at her 
endurance of the last three years. With no 
compunction for the step she was about to 
take, she still was glad that she had done 
nothing, until now, with which to reproach 
herself. She had performed her duty 
toward Pietro without a lapse. As for his 
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continual reminders of her childlessness, 
almost breaking her heart as they had done, 
she thanked Heaven now that she was no 
longer bound to him by any link. Surely 
for just this consummation God in his 
goodness had denied her motherhood. 
Then, suddenly across her elation, a 
wave of presentment swept like a burning 
flame. She found herself thinking back over 
the past few weeks—thinking forward over 
the months to come with a frantic surety. 
And she wrung her hands and groaned, for 
ruthlessly, inexorably, the knowledge was 
breaking over her: the event for which she 
had ceased to watch was even now bear- 
ing down upon her with the slow, ceaseless 
workings of nature; and she knew that little 
invisible hands, to be made visible in the 
fullness of time, were holding her—that for 
her there was no escape. What had been 
possible for Pietro Angelo’s wife was impos- 
sible for the mother of Pietro Angelo’s child. 
And, though she cried aloud against nature 
who carried on her miracles by reason of a 
man’s cold possession, yet nature had al- 
ready stirred within her that unescapable 
sense of protection, the goad and solace of 
motherhood, at once the chains and the 
wings. Then the memory of Giuseppe 
Lucca’s gay face came to her, of the future 
they had planned together, wherein law- 
lessness was glorified with love unchange- 
able, and she flung herself face downward on 
the big Italian bed in an agony of weeping. 
God in his wisdom had intervened. But ah, 
God, the bitterness! When by-and-by she 
raised herself, bathed her face, and stole out 
of the house, she was like a tall, white spirit, 
a woman purged from all a woman’s earthly 
desires, the handmaid of God in Nature. 
In the first rage of his bafflement, Lucca 
vowed he would never look upon her face 
again. Now that he saw her consecrated 
to her great task of fulfilling to the utmost 
her obligations as another man’s wife, he 
coveted her more hotly than he had before, 
pleaded with her more earnestly to keep her 
promise to him. What had been to him a 
wild escapade, tending he asked not whither 
so that his sudden infatuation should be sat- 
isfied, became, with its unforeseen frustra- 
tion, a maddening, goading want. A fierce 
jealousy, which racked him like a torment 
and manifested itself in wild denunciations of 
the woman who inspired it, tore him like a 
tempest; and he left her alone and trembling 
among the pine trees. Alone, but no longer 
trembling, she went back to her home. 
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But Lucca, tossing that night on his nar- 
row bunk, was visited ceaselessly in the 
darkness by visions of Margherita’s white, 
patient face, and frosted hair. He saw 
again the trembling lips that made no reply 
to his accusations, remembered her sorrow- 
ful story, and a sudden understanding’ of 
what this woman had suffered, of the great- 
ness of the honesty that had sent her back to 
suffer more, flashed over him. A moment 
before, he could have killed her in his jeal- 
ousy and disappointment; now, with the 
rapid transition of mood characteristic of the 
Italian, he turned himself face downward 
on his bunk and wept for her hot, wild tears 
of pity, sobbing in the darkness like a boy. 

It was the beginning of a reverence and a 
compassion, wholly foreign to his make-up, 
which were to mature as the months went 
on, purifying his love, making him thought- 
ful, changing him from a trifler to a purpose- 
ful man—gay of speech, because that was 
his nature, but bearing in his heart a sadness 
which sometimes forgot itself in an all. 
consuming pity for Margherita and a hatrec 
for Pietro Angelo with his loud voice, hi: 
cold eyes, and his indifference to the womar 
he had married. Indifference? No, Luccz 
knew that word was too mild to expres: 
the other man’s treatment of her. There 
was no kindness, no chivalry in Pietro, ni 
surviving fragment of gentleness. Love 
there had never been. i 

To Pietro, Margherita was simply per 
forming, somewhat late in the day, a dut 
she had hitherto neglected. If the chil 
were a boy, very well—Margherita shoul 
receive some consideration for having born 
him a son. But a girl—bah! He woul 
rather have no child at all. In the mean. 
time, he went his way with as little though 
for the white-faced woman, who faltered n 
whit in any of her daily tasks, as was com 
patible with his keeping in touch with th 
demands of his shop and his customer: 
The ocean-chilled dampness of a gra 
Sunday morning in early winter found hit 
thundering cityward through the wet snov 
flakes that clung together and grew big an 
feathery as they approached the earth. 3 
did not heed the gentle message of tf 
church bells, but, cursing, drove like a Jen 
gone mad, for Margherita’s child had me 
been the son he had desired. ¥ 

Watching his lumbering car skid at th 
slippery corners, passers-by turned and stare 
and predicted disaster. Hal{-blinded by # 
snow, reckless with a determination to sper 
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| his Sunday in a way merry enough to make 


him forget his chagrin, 


Pietro Angelo 
plunged at speed limit along the highway. 
Upstairs over the shop, too new to mother- 


hood to know whether the tiny child at her 


side filled her more with comfort or forebod- 
ing, Margherita lay in the big Italian bed. 


- From time to time, a tear stole under the 


_ down her cheeks. 


lids of her closed eyes and ran scorching 
She had suffered so, and 


- Pietro had been so harsh to her when they 


_ told him the baby was a girl! Where was 
the good of it all? What was it all for— 
| all the sacrifice and agony? ‘The future 


_ stretched before her a dreary desert. 


» then. 


The door opened. Pietro had come back, 
Margherita did not open her eyes. 


_ She lay trembling, shrinking, even before 
_ they were uttered, from the words that she 


would hear. 


But when in place of the 


_ harsh loud voice there was silence, she asked, 
| “What is it, Pietro?”’ and opened her eyes. 


by the door was not Pietro. 


Then she gave a stifled cry, for the man 
It was 
Giuseppe Lucca who stood there, hat in 


_ hand, looking, looking, saying nothing, de- 


| 


“arace of peasants, was upon him. Grafted: 


| her weakness. 


vouring her with his blue eyes. And the 
love and reverence in them as he gazed 
seemed to take away all her suffering, all 
All the Italian reverence 
for motherhood, handed down to him from 


American ideals, contempt for primitive 


simplicity, were swept away. When Mar- 


gherita smiled and held out her trembling 
hand, he fell upon his knees beside the bed 


and kissed her fingers. 


f 
} 


| 


“Margherita Madonna!” he whispered, 
and, as he knelt there in sanctified silence, 


- his blue eyes were misty with tears. 


Then it seemed to Margherita that the 


| room filled with people, her mother, white- 


' faced, with terror in her eyes, old Angelo 
} 


| 
| 
Pp 


> ee. Madonna | L- 
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weeping loudly, the two Italian assistants, 
trembling and excited; and, from out the 
chaos and confusion and the baby’s wail- 
ing, it gradually came to her that some- 
thing terrible had happened—that there 
had been an accident to the motor-truck— 
that Pietro had been injured, that—she 
cried aloud when she knew it at last, and 
tried to rise—they were bringing him home, 
dead. 


It is three years since then; and to 
Giuseppe Lucca, padrone of laborers who 
build highways, and his wife Margherita, 
a son has been born, a boy with Margherita’s 
dark eyes and a touch of golden bronze in his 
baby curls. But no matter what passionate 
pride and tenderness may be given to this 
strong man-child, there is a quality, of which 
only Giuseppe and Margherita know, in the 
love which they bestow upon a little slender 
girl with a pale, intelligent face and a beauti- 
ful forehead. 

“Tf she had not been born, I should never 
have known how you love me,’”’ Margherita 
says sometimes to Giuseppe. 

And Giuseppe answers nothing. The 
wild days of wooing are over, and the Italian 
is not wont to make protestations to his wife. 
Yet Margherita is satisfied, for he bends and 
kisses her on her crown of frost-touched hair. 





















Lucca whispered, and his blue eyes were misty with tears, as he knelt in 


sanctified silence, holding her hand to his lips 


The natural mating time is 

the right mating time. But 

society says, “Money before 
marriage 
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Editor’s Note.—What is man’s duty ‘‘here below’’—to serve well his age or to glean from life 

the highest degree of happiness for himself? If service be the higher good, what form should it — 
take—increasing his own social usefulness at the expense of the race, or accepting a lesser degree 
of personal ability and sowing seeds of hope for future greatness? In other words, can a childless 

man—or woman—whatever his attainments, serve humanity as well as the man who creates a — 
family? Upon the answer depends whether we should look with concern upon the increasing ~ 
age at which men can afford to marry. ‘‘The time to love is in youth;’’ how are we going to 
reconcile that with the fact that modern conditions take more than youth for preparation? : 


O-DAY, in America, one marriage in harder to get apart instead of easier to 
every eleven ends in divorce. And __ stay together. 

the ratio is increasing. (No con- It never occurs to society that the fault 
spiracy of silence can hide divorce, what- may lie not entirely with its individuals, buy 
ever it may hide about marriage!) And _ partly at least, with itself. For under- 
what does society do about it? Raises its neath these appalling facts are great social 
hands in holy horror, casts all the blame changes which find no corresponding change 
upon individuals, and bends all its well- in the most social institution we haye— 
meaning but futile efforts upon making it although these social forces have every thi 
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to do with settling not only the success or 
failure of marriage, but even the possibility 
of marrying at all for many of those best 
fitted to make unions blessed to themselves 
and beneficial to the race. 

And one of the best illustrations of so- 
ciety’s failure to keep step with the 

_ changing conditions of life is found in so- 
ciety’s attitude toward this very question, 
“Should the young marry?” 

Now, we all believe in love. We all be- 
lieve in marriage. And we all believe in 
love for marriage, whether we believe in 
marriage for love or not. This is hardly 
worth arguing about. Even for the social 
object of this worthy institution—which is 

not mere individual happiness, but the per- 
petuation and amelioration of the race— 
even for this sacred and eternal purpose, we 
are now told by cold, impersonal science 
what the instinctive wisdom of humanity 
has blindly believed all along, namely, that 
the children of those who truly love are 
better than the offspring of those who 
merely lust. Every decent normal person 
feels that this must be true, even without 
recalling instances all through history of 
the superiority of those born of love without 
marriage over those born of marriage with- 

' out love. . 

Well, then, what is the best time for love 
and marriage and parenthood? ‘The exact 
age varies with climates, races, and individ- 
uals; but the time of the greatest strength 

_and tenderness, of the purest poetry and 
_ passion, is the natural mating time and the 
best—the most beautiful for the individuals 
concerned, the most beneficial for society, 
which is still more concerned. It is a hard 
_job to break old horses to double harness. 
When human beings are still young enough 
| to be malleable they can better learn to fit 
Into each other’s lives, can better grow up 
and old together, than if they mate after 
their characters are hardened, their tastes 
and habits set. And they can give the 
_Yace healthier, happier children, nourished 
_and protected longer by vigorous young 
_ parents. 

But while the natural mating time is the 

actual mating time in all cther forms of 
_hature, it is utterly impossible for the vast 
' majority of those in the highest form of all! 

With man, Youth, indeed, is still the time 
for love; all the forces of nature combine 
_ to proclaim it—but not for marriage; all the 
| forces of so-called civilization combine to 
| prevent it. Life cries “Live!” Society 


| 


| 
| 
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declares “You sha’n’t!” Amusements, 
books, plays, all features of gregarious ex- 
istence, over-stimulate these natural, normal 
promptings—which, Heaven knows, are po- 
tent enough already. Art joins nature in 
the insistent call of ‘““Come!” But they 
can’t come. Wo love without marriage, no 
marriage without money. 

In former generations men and women 


could, and often did, marry at the prop- 


er mating time. A few of them do still. 
But steadily the marrying age has risen 
until today the average man is nearer forty 
than twenty when he takes unto himself 
a wife. In fact, in England men in the 
professions are nearer fifty, it is said. 

And what is society doing about this? 
Scolding individuals. Well, no doubt many 
of them are selfish, do ‘‘demand too much.”’ 
But it is also true that it takes longer to get 
educated, to get started, to become finan- 
cially competent to support a wife—even 
when the man is not selfish, and the wo- 
man does not demand too much. 

At any rate, as a rule, they no longer 
marry at the proper marrying age. When 
they do, if it proves unsuccessful, we scold 
them for “rushing in without thinking.” 
When they hesitate on the brink of the 
great plunge and draw back, we scold them 
for that. 

‘““When I was a girl,’ a member of the 
older generation remarked the other day, 
with that elderly complacency which is no 
doubt rather irritating to the younger gener- 
ation, ““we did not think so much about 
marriage—we just married.” 

““T see,” answered her niece. ‘I mustn’t 
think about marriage until after I rush in, 
and yet I mustn’t rush in until after I think. 
You make it all so easy for us.” 

“Wives,” said this same girl—who, by the 
way, had “thought twice” about it, being 
in love with a brilliant young scientist and 
not fancying the idea of handicapping a 
promising career—‘‘wives have become a 
luxury for the rich, a necessity for the poor, 
and a nuisance for the majority. That is 
why bachelors and old maids are on the in- 
crease and why marriage is on the decline.” 
You may think her cynical and selfish. 
Cynical, perhaps, but she was not selfish 
enough to marry a poor man. He needed 
all his salary for books, travel, and other 
necessities for his social usefulness. 

In the old days when each home was a 
self-sufficient, self-sustaining industrial unit, 
when man produced the raw materials an@ 
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woman turned them into finished articles, 
a wife was a helpmate in a way and to an 
extent generally impossible in modern 
times. Wife and children made wealth. 
Now they take it. A family used to be an 
asset. Now it is a lability. 

This may not be the orthodox religious 
and sentimental view of the matter, but all 
the parental love, all the noble self-sacrifice 
in the world cannot change economic facts. 
Whether orthodox or not, only one child in 
five, it is said, has a fair physical chance to 
grow up in this so-called Christian civil- 


ization—not to speak of mental and moral 


growth. Modern married people who have 
few or no children may be more selfish than 
their forebears of the ‘‘good old times” 
when wives bore a dozen apiece andreared 
half of them; but those large families cannot 
be credited entirely, to unselfishness. . . . 
It may even be that some of our much- 
maligned modern couples consider it selfish 


to indulge their parental instincts at the 


risk of their helpless offspring. Doing so 
might build character, but it can’t buy 
beefsteak. 

After all, whether you call it self-indul- 
gence or self-denial really makes no differ- 
ence in racial results. Suppose it is “all 
selfishness,” as near-sighted, pessimistic 
moralists like to believe—what are you go- 
ing to do about it? Just tell them so? 
Shut your eyes to world changes, open your 
mouths to lofty sentiments, show your teeth 
to admiring audiences—and scold individ- 
uals for race-suicide? 

Fine! This method always produces ap- 
plause (even, I have observed, from the 
childless and especially from the wifeless). 
But it does not produce children. Since 
that polite phrase, “race suicide,’ has been 
mvented and applied, the birth-rate among 
American-born parents has dropped even 
lower than the birth rate of France. About 
twotoafamily! | 

If children now make wealth for the na- 
tion at large instead of for their father at 
home, it may be unpatriotic for potential 
parents to shirk the sacred duty of supply- 
ing consumers for the output of the beef 
trust and.other corporations which are al- 
lowed by our nation to charge 50 or 100 per 
cent. more for the necessities of life than they 
cost to produce; but those best qualified 
to rear the rising generation are willing to 
let ignorant immigrants learn patriotism 
and produce babies by the dozen for the 
thospitals, the coffin trust, the cheap labor 
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market, or, peradventure, even for the peni- 
tentiary and for prostitution. __ 

This much is certain, as education in- 
creases, the number of men and women who 
have fewer children, no children, or who de 
not marry at all, will increase—until the 


mutual relations of state and family are 


modified to meet the changed conditions of 
both. Instead of rhapsodizing about the 
beauty and holiness of Motherhood, perhaps 
we shall have to endow it. Instead of 
scolding bachelors for not marrying, per- 
haps we shall tax them -to help support 
other. people’s children, without whom com- 
fortable bachelors would soon starve to 
death. For if no one had any more children 
than our ‘‘best people” we should all pres- 
ently go bankrupt for lack of customers, 
rent, interest, and dividends! 

How much of all this is due to the en- 


forced postponement of marriage to an 


age when people can’t or won’t have enough 
children to insure the perpetuation of the 
best American stock, would be a mere 
matter of surmise. But there are other 
serious social consequences of late marriage. 
One of them is that natural mates find less 
natural mates. A woman may not care 
to wait until she is nearly forty; perhaps she 
cannot afford to. So she weds an older 
man; not the one she loves, but the one — 
well, the one she tells herself she loves. 
If shutting our eyes to evil would only cure 
it, there would be something in the stand- 
pat plea of timid sentimentalists who beg 
us not to write about “unpleasant things”, 
but pretending that they are pleasant only 


perpetuates them. The disquieting fact re- 


mains that vast numbers of our women still 
sell themselves, and that calling it a holy. 
marriage bond cannot make such bondage 
altogether holy. Blame women for this if 
you like, but they are not depraved; merely 
dependent. Most of them are trained to 
subsist upon the bounty of some man, liv- 
ing or dead. They are not taught to sup 
port themselves—are carefully told that it 
is unwomanly to do so. Perhaps that is, 
why we men usually under-pay them when) 
they try it. If this be ‘‘ Chivalry” we must. 
not be shocked that women all over the 
world are determined to destroy it. S| 

As for the young man with whom she 
would have mated naturally, he later in 
life marries a younger woman—or none at, 
all. The more highly organized society be-. 
comes, the more this state of affairs prevails. 
In our country, maidens are at least led 7 
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believe they 
will marry men 
they really love. 
In Europe, this is 
merely a thing to dream 
and read about. That is 
one reason why so many of 
them are led to love men they 
have not married. Even in far less 
degenerate America, we have already 
reached a stage in “civilization” 
where one of the most influential magazines 
in the country, devoted to the interests of 
the home, has stated in articles written by 
women that girls seldom marry the men they 
really wish to marry. 

_ More often than not, let us hope (and I 
for one, believe), such mates prove to be 
‘ae spouses and devoted parents, even 
though such marriages may not produce the 
best happiness or, which is more important, 
the best children. But this, after all, is 
only a superficial view of the matter. If 
these compromises merely meant a_per- 
sonal disappointment for one or two or 
even all four of the individuals concerned, 
that would be merely hard luck—and senti- 
mental material of an old familiar type for 
fiction writers. But only the bourgeoisie 
and other stand-patters look at life per- 
sonally and sentimentally. Socially there 
are graver consequences in this perversion 
of true mating. 

If we believe that love and marriage and 
parenthood are good for human beings, we 
must alse believe that the absence of them 








If no one had any more chil- 
dren than our “best families”’, 
we should soon go bankrupt 


for lack 


interest, dividends, and every 


of customers, rent, 


other product in the world 


is bad. But despite all the sober talk 
about marriage as a social necessity, it 
is today more than ever before an indi- 
vidualistic luxury. Despite our sincere 
desire to regard marriage as a sacrament 
of religion, society still treats it as a sacrament 
of property. Meanwhile, at any rate, what- 
ever we may preach or legislate about mar- 
riage, love remains as it always has been and 
always will be, one of the three great impera- 
tives of life, like hunger and death. Simply 
because a man is out of a job, he cannot for- 
swear his gastric juices. Simply because 
many human beings cannot afford a home 
they cannot accordingly forswear the organic 
needs of their nature—without certain seri- 
ous results to themselves, to society, or both. 
‘Today I have seen,” wrote a close ob- 
server of this phase of life, in a notebook 
only recently brought to light, “two women 
dying of love; one because she suppressed It, 
the other because she did not. One man was 
responsible for both. He was not a bad man 
by nature, but he could not afford to marry.” 
This seems a pretty severe indictment of 
Christian civilization. But the best de- 
fence church and state can offer is, ‘‘ Well, 
he ought to have been good!” 
No doubt. But he wasn’t. Nor is cel- 
ibacy a practical answer. Even St. Paul 
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The fact remains that a vast num- 
ber of our women still sell them- 
selves. Calling it a holy marriage 
bond cannot make it altogether holy 


announced, rather brutally, “If a man burn 
let him marry.’ But suppose you don’t 
let him marry—then what? . 

How about the woman who was good?. 
Better to die a thousand deaths than do 
what the other woman did? But after all, 
annihilation doesn’t seem to be an alto- 
gether satisfactory social answer, if we sin- 
cerely mean to look at these things socially 
—not individualistically. We shall never 
cure social ills by individual treatment 
alone. Thanks to Christian civilization 
men and women can die bravely when the 
Titanic sinks, but helpless passengers can- 
not change the fatal course of the ship of 
state by merely being good. We are sup- 
posed to use our God-given faculties for 
searching and applying God’s unchanging 
laws—not merely for suffering nobly from 
man’s laws, which can be changed by man. 

Think of the sheer social waste! Think 
how many splendid women nowadays are 
compelled to dissipate their noblest instincts 
upon frittering amusements, or, at best, 
upon other people’s children—simply be- 
cause they are beginning to see that only 
those who have substantial property rights 
can secure sound propagation rights. Every 
decent, healthy female should have at least 
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one inalienable right, and this sacred “righ 
to motherhood” is obtainable when wanted 
in all species of life—except the highest 
With us for a yearly increasing number 0 
the best potential mothers, motherhood i 
now rendered prohibitive by the same soci 
ety which indignantly discourages female 
from secking any other “women’s right,’ 

Church and state have heretofore gon 
on the assumption that marriage is divine 
and love is human. Therefore they ar 
as reluctant to correct the former as they 
are incompetent to abolish the latter. Bur 
we shall never get marriage on a sane ant 
solid basis. until we recognize the very op 
posite as true—love is divine and marriage 
is human. The world is just beginning te 


*. 


see this, but it is beginning! 

Love, the vital spark of life, which per 
petuates and glorifies it, the universal im: 
pulse implanted in human beings for a di 
vine purpose—this is the sacred thing, te 
be guarded religiously, cherished devoutly. 
Man’s artificial device for harnessing God- 
given love, marriage, which is quite a 
necessary as it is unnatural, must be cut to’ 
fit love as well as is socially possible. For 
love, as it happens, can never be altered t¢ 
fit marriage perfectly. 










The Mating of Lydia 
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SYNOPSIS:—Lydia Penfold, a lovely young artist, is 
supplementing her widowed mother’ s income by her brush. 
Lord Tatham, arich young reformer, is in love with Lydia, 
but she perfers her freedom and her art. A young man, 
who has done her a trifling service, is seriously injured, 
and carried unconscious to Threlfal Tower, the home of 
Edmund Melrose, then absent, an eccentric collector of 
antique gems. On his return, Melrose is furious, and 
orders the removal of the injured man, but, finding a 
valuable gem in the other’s possession, relents. The 
unknown proves to be Claude Faversham, a college friend 
‘of Lord Tatham’s. The Penfolds and Tathams visit 
Faversham during his convalescence. 

Melrose is old, bitter, and lonely, his wife and daugh- 
ter having deserted him years before. Faversham’s youth, 
distinction, and interest in the old collector’s passion, 
brighten his life, and Melrose offers him the position of 
agent and private secretary at a very large salary. Sur- 
prised, Faversham consults Lydia, who advises him to ac- 
cept the post, which he does. 

Lady Tatham, won over by Lydia’s charm and beauty, 
takes up the Penfolds. Tatham proposes to Lydia, who 
rejects him gently, saying that he and she will prove to 
the world that a man and a woman can be “‘ just friends.’’ 
'At the same time, she comforts him by saying that there 
is no one else. 

Lord Tatham and his friends believe that Faversham 
will revolutionize Melrose’s shamefully-neglected tenant- 
farms. Melrose makes Faversham his heir on condition 
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| run with the West Cumbrian hounds. 
The December day was nearly done, 
and he saw the pageant of its going from 
a point on the outskirts of his own park. 
The park, a great space of wild land 
extending some miles to the north through 
a sparsely peopled county, was bounded 
and intersected throughout its northerly 
Section by various high moorland roads. 
¥ a cross-road, leading to Duddon on the 
left and to.a remote valley running up the 
eastern side of Blencathra on the right, 
he reined up his horse to look for a moment 
at the somber glow that held the western 
sky, amid which the fells of Thrilmere and 
Derwentwater stood superbly ranged in 
threatening blacks and purples. To the 
east and over the waste of Flitterdale, the 
zreat flat ‘“‘moss”’ in which the mountains 
die away, there was the prophecy of 
Imoonrise—a pearly radiance in the air, a 
deculiar whiteness in the mists that had 
zathered along the river, a silver message 
nthe sky. But the wind was rising, and 
the westerly clouds rushing lip Lhe top 
a Blencathra was already hidden; it might 
de a wild night. 


NB ait was returning alone from a 
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that the young man will carry out a prescribed policy in 
conducting the estate. Faversham accepts, meaning to 
marry Lydia as well as to get the property, and, at the 
death of Melrose, rehabilitate the tenants. 

Suddenly, the wife and daughter of Melrose come from 
Italy, penniless and starving, and ask Lady Tatham’s aid 
against Melrose. Lord Tatham, who still hopes to win 
Lydia, asks Faversham to intercede with Melrose, but 
Faversham declares that he is powerless. Tatham leaves 
him in anger. Things are going from bad to worse with 
the Melrose tenants. Diphtheria epidemic is imminent, 
and the hope which the countryside has had of Faver- 
sham is turned to hate. Lady Tatham is convinced that 
Faversham is a mercenary adventurer, and herself asks 
Melrose to help his wife and daughter, but he tells her 
that they left him of their own free will, and that he has 
made Faversham his heir. Tatham, stung by his jealousy 
of Faversham, again proposes to Lydia, who rejects him. 

Mrs. Melrose is terrified by her husband’s savage ob- 
stinacy, and wants to leave at once, but her daughter de- 
termines to see her father at any cost. She is ardent and 
fearless, with an Italian dash and beauty, which has cap- 
tivated Lady Tatham, and impresses Lord Tatham in 
spite of himself. 

Faversham begs Lydia to trust him and believe that 
the instant he has the power he will do all that she 
wishes him to for Melrose’s tenants. She vainly begs him 
to renounce Melrose and the fortune, and when Faver- 
sham tells her his love for her, she rejects him. 


Only one luminous point to be seen at 
first in all the wide and splendid landscape. 
It shone from Threlfall Tower, a dark and 
indistinguishable mass amid its hanging 
woods. 

‘Old Melrose—counting out his money!” 

But as the scornful fancy crossed his 
mind, a few other dim and scattered lights 
began to prick the gloom of the fast- 
darkening valley. That twinkle far away, 
in the direction of St. John’s Vale—-might 
it not be the light of White Cottage—of 
Lydia’s lamp? 

He sat his horse, motionless, consumed 
with longing and grief. Yet, hard exercise 
in the open air always seemed to bring 
him a kind of physical comfort. ‘“‘It was 
a jolly run!” he thought, yet half ashamed. 
His young blood was in love with life, 
through all heartache. 

Suddenly, a whirring sound from the 
road on his right, and the flash of moving 
lamps. He saw that a small motor was 
approaching, and his mare began to fidget. 

“Gently, old girl!” 

The motor approached and slowed at 
the corner. 

“Hallo, Undershaw—is that you?” 
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“It looks ugly, I grant. But I believe he'll provide for the girl,’ said Undershaw. “I hope she | 
192 She talks of going on the stage. She's got a voice, and she dances divinely. My) 





| ried Tatham. ‘And I believe she will. 
: 3 got a teacher for her from London” 





She's a girl of spirit. 


The motor stopped and 
Undershaw jumped out and 
turned off his engine. Tat- 
ham’s horse was _pirouet- 
ting. 

“All right,” said Under- 
shaw, “Tl walk by you a 
bit. Turn her up your 
road!” - 

The beautiful mare qui- 
eted down and _ presently 
the two were in close talk, 
while the motor, left by 
itself, blazed on the lonely 
moorland road. 

Undershaw was describ- 
ing a visit he had paid that 
morning to old Brand, the 
bailiff, who was now quietly 
and uncomplainingly losing’ 
hold on life. 

“He may go:any time— 
perhaps tonight. The elder 
son’s departure has finished 
him. I told the lad that 
if he cared to stay till his 
father’s death, you would 
see that he got work mean- 
while on the estate. But 
he was wild to go—not a 
scrap of filial affection that 
I could make out—and the 
poor old fellow has scarcely 
spoken since he left the 
house. So there he is, left 
with the feeble wife, and 
the half-witted son, who 
grows queerer and madder 
than ever. I needn’t say 
the woman was very grate- 
ful——”’ 

~ Don’t,” said. Tatham, 
“It’s a beastly world.” 

They moved on in silence, 
till Undershaw resumed, 
“T saw Dixon this after- 
noon, and I understood 
from him that Melrose is 
breaking up fast. He tries 
foselive..as usual, cand 
his temper is- appalling. 
But Dixon sees a great 
change.” 

“Well, it'll scarcely be 
possible to say that his 
decease ‘cast a gloom over 
the countryside,’ will it?” 
laughed Tatham. 
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“‘What’ll Faversham do? That’s what I 
keep asking myself.” 

“Do? Why, go off with the shekels, 
and be to us! I understood that just 
at present he’s paying rather high for them, 
which is some satisfaction. ‘That creature, 
Nash, told one of our men the other day 
that Melrose now treats his agent like 
dirt, and finds his chief amusement in 
stopping anything he wants to do.” 

“Then he’d better look sharp after the 
will,’ said Undershaw, with a smile. 
“Melrose is game for any number of tricks 
yet. But I don’t judge Faversham quite 
as you do. I believe he has all sorts of 
grand ideas in his head about what he'll 
do when he comes in.”’ 

“T daresay! You need ’em when you 
begin taking soiled money. Mrs. Melrose 
got the quarterly payment of her allowance 
yesterday—twenty-five pounds minus ten 
pounds, which seems to be mortgaged in 
some way. Melrose’s solicitors gracefully 
let her know that the allowance was raised 
by twenty pounds! On fifteen pounds 
therefore, she and the girl are expected to 
exist for the quarter—and support the old 
father. And yesterday, just after my 
mother had shown me the check, I saw 
Faversham in Penrith, driving a_ Rolls- 
Royce car, brand-new, with a dark fellow 
beside him whom I know quite well as a 
Bond Street dealer. I conclude Faversham 
was taking him to see the collections—his 
collections!” 

“It looks ugly, I grant. But I believe 
he’ll provide for the girl as soon as he can.” 

And Ty hope: shedigreruse ith, cred 
Tatham. “And I believe she will. She’sa 
girl of spirit. She talks of going on the 
stage. My mother has found out that she’s 
got a voice, and she dances divinely. My 
mother’s actually got a teacher for her from 
London. She puts her up in the village.” 

“A lovely little creature!”’ said Under- 
shaw. “Andshe’s getting over her hardships. 
But the mother—” he shook his head. 

“You think she’s in a bad way?”’ 

“Send her back to Italy as soon as you 
can. She’s pining for her own people. 
Life’s been a bit too hard for her, and she 
never was but a poor thing. Well, I must 
go.” 





Tatham stayed his horse. Undershaw 
added, as though by an afterthought, “I 
was at White Cottage this morning. Mrs. 
Penfold’s rather knocked up with nursing 
her sister. She chattered to me about 
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Faversham. He used to be a good deal 
there. But they’ve broken with him, too; 
apparently, because of Mainstairs. Miss 
Lydia couldn’t stand it. She was so de- 
voted to the people.” 

The man on horseback made some in- 
audible reply, and they began to talk of a 
couple of sworn inquiries about to be held 
on the Threlfall estate, by the officials of 
the local government board, into the housing 
and sanitation of three of the chief villages 
on Melrose’s property. The departure had 
been induced to move by a committee of 
local gentlemen, in which Tatham had 
taken a leading part. The whole affair had 
reduced itself indeed, so far, to a corre- 
spondence duel between Tatham, as repre- 
senting a scandalized neighborhood, and 
Faversham, as representing Melrose. 

Tatham’s letters, in which a man with 
no natural gift for the pen had developed a 
surprising amount of effective sarcasm, 
had all appeared in the local press; with 
Faversham’s ingenious and sophistical re- 
plies. Tatham discussed them now with 
Undershaw in a tone of passionate bitter- 
ness. The doctor said little. He had his 
own shrewd ideas on the situation. . 

When Undershaw left him, Tatham rode 
up on the forest lane, till again the trees 
fell away, the wide valley with its boundary 
fells opened before him, and again his eye 
sought through a windy dusk for the far- 
gleaming light that spoke to him of Lydia. 
His mind was full of fresh agitation, stirred 
by Undershaw’s remark about her. The 
idea of a breach between Lydia and Faver- 
sham was indeed most welcome, since it 
seemed to restore Lydia to that pedestal 
from which it had been so hard and strange 
to see her descend. It gave him back the 
right to worship her! And yet, the notion 
did nothing, now, to revive any hope for 
himself. He kept the distant light in view 
for long, his heart full of tendernecs which, 
though he did not know it, had already 
parted with much of the bitterness of un- 
satisfied passion. Unconsciously, the heal- 
ing process was on its way, the healing of 
the normal man, on whom a wound is 
no sooner inflicted than all the reparative 
powers of life rush together for its 
cure. | 

But while Tatham, wrapped in thoughts 
of Lydia, was thus drawing homeward— 
across the higher ground of the estate, 
down through the Duddon woods as 
they fel! gently to the river, a little figure 
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was hurrying, with the step of a fugitive, and 
half-nervous, half-exultant looks from side 
to side. The moon had risen. It was not 
dark in the woods, and Felicia had never 
been frightened of the night, or of any ills 
-befalling her. In Lucca itself she might be 

insulted; on the hills, never. She had the in- 
_ dependence, and, generally speaking, the 
strength of the working girl. So that the en- 
terprise on which she was launched, the 
quest of her father, presented itself to her 
as nothing particularly difficult. She had 
indeed to keep it from her mother and 
Lady ‘Tatham, and to find means of 
escaping them. That she calmly took 


steps to do, not bothering her head much 


~ about it. 
As to the rest of the business, there was 
a station on the Keswick-Penrith line close 
to the gate of the park, and she had looked 
out a train that would take her conveniently 
to Whitebeck, which was only half a mile 
from Threlfall. From Duddon to White- 
beck took eight minutes in the train. She 
would be at Whitebeck a little after five. 
Allowing an hour for her adventure at the 
Tower, and some little margin, she would 
catch a train back between six and seven, 
which would allow of her slipping into 
Duddon a little after seven, unnoticed, and 
in good time to dress for dinner. Her 
Italian blood betrayed itself throughout; 
both in the keen pleasure she took in the 
various devices of her small plot, in the 
entire absence of any hampering scruples 
as to the disobedience and deceit it in- 
volved, and in the practical intelligence 
with which she was ready to carry it out. 
She had brooded over it for days and this 
“afternoon a convenient opportunity had 
arisen. Her mother was in her room with 
| a headache; Lady Tatham had had to go 
_ to Carlisle on business. 
__ As she hastened, almost running through 
the park, she was planning, by fits and 
Starts, what she would say to her father. 
But still more was she thinking of Tatham 
_—asking herself questions about him, with 
little thrills of excitement and little throb- 
bings of delicious fear. 
Here she was, at the gate of the park. 
_ Just ten minutes to her train! She hurried 
on. A few laborers were in the road, com- 
ing home tired from their work; a few 
Cottage doors were ajar, showing the bright 
\fire and the sprawling children within. 
Some of the men as they passed looked with 
Curiosity at the slim stranger; but she was 
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well muffled up in her new furs—Victoria’s 
gift—and her large felt hat; they saw little 
more than the tips of her small nose and 
chin. | 

The train came in just as she reached the 
station. She took her ticket for Whitebeck, 
and as the train jogged along she looked out 
of the windows at the valley in the dim 
moonrise, her mind working tumultuously. 
Lady Tatham had told her much; Hesketh, 
Lady Tatham’s maid, and the old coachman 
who had been teaching her to ride, had told — 
her more. She knew that before she 
reached Whitebeck she would have passed 
the boundary between the Duddon and 
Threlfall estates. She was now indeed on 
her father’s land, the land which in justice 
ought to be hers some day; which in Italy 
would be hers by law, or part of it anyway, 
whatever pranks her father might play. 
But here in England a man might rob his 
child of every penny, if he pleased. That 
was strange when England was such a great 
country—such a splendid country. “TI love 
England!” she thought, passionately, as she 
leaned back with folded arms and closed 
eyes. 

And straightway, on the dusk, rose the 
image of Tatham—Tatham on horseback, 
as she had seen him set out for the hunt that 
morning; and she felt her eyes grow a little 
wet. Why? Oh!—because he was so tall 


and splendid—and he sat his horse like a 


king; and everybody loved him—and she 
was living in his home—and so, whether he 
would or no, he must take notice of her 
sometimes. One evening had he not let 
her mend his glove? And another evening, 
when she was practising her dancing for 
Lady Tatham, had he not come in to look? 
Ah, well!—wait till she could sing and dance 
properly; till, perhaps, he saw her on the 
stage! Her newly discovered singing voice, 
which was the excitement of the moment for 
Lady Tatham and Netta, was to Felicia 
like some fairy force within her, struggling 
to be at large, which would some day carve 
out her fortunes and bring her to Tatham— 
on equal terms. 

For her pride had flourished and fed upon 
her love. She no longer talked of Tatham 
to her mother or anyone else. But deep in 
her heart lay the tenacious, pursuing 
instinct. 

And, besides, suppose she made an im- 
pression on her father—on his cruel old 
heart? “Such things do happen. It’s silly 
to say they don’t. I am pretty, and now 
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my clothes are all right, and my hands have 
come nearly white. He’ll see I’m not a girl 
to be ashamed of. And if my father did 
give me a dot—why then I’d send my mother 
to his mother! That’s how we do it in 
Italy. I’m as well born as he, nearly, and 
if I had a dot up 

The yellow-haired girl at any rate was 
quite out of the way. No one spoke of her; 
no one mentioned her. That was all right. 

And as to Threlfall and her father—if she 
was able to soften him at all it would not 
be in the least necessary to drive that bad 
young man, Mr. Faversham, to despair. 
Compromise — bargaining — settle most 
things. She fell to imagining, with a 
Latin clearness and realism, how it might 
be handled. Only it would have to be 
done, however, before her father died. 
For if Mr. Faversham once took all the 
money and all the land, there would be no 
dot for her, even if he were willing to give it 
toher. For Lord Tatham would never take 
a farthing from Mr. Faversham, not even 
through his wife. ‘‘And so it would be no 
use to me,” thought Felicia, quietly, but 
regretfully. 

At Whitebeck station she tripped out, 
asked her way to Threlfall; and hurried off 
into the dark, followed by the curious looks 
of the station-master. 

She was soon at the park gate, and passed 
through it with a beating heart. She had 
heard of the bloodhounds, and the sound of 
a bark in the distance—though it was only 
the collie at the farm—gave her a start 
of terror. 

The Whitebeck gate was but a short 
distance from the house, and as she turned 
the corner, the Tower rose suddenly before 
her. She held her breath—it looked so big, 
so darkly magnificent. She thought of all 
the tales that had been told her, the rooms 
full of silver and gold—the arazzi—the 
stucchi—the cabinets and sculpture. She 
had grown up in an atmosphere of perpetual 
bric-a-brac; she had seen the big Florentine 
shops; she could imagine what it was like. 

There were lights in two of the windows; 
and the smoke from several chimneys rose, 
wind-beaten, against the woods behind. 
The moon stood immediately over the roof, 
and the shadow of the house stretched be- 
yond the fore court, almost at her feet. 

She lingered a few minutes, fascinated, 
gazing at this huge place where her father 
lived—her father whom she had never seen 
since she was a baby. The moon lit up 
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her tiny figure and her small white face, as 
she stood in the open, alone in the wintry 
silence. 

Then, swiftly, and instead of going up to 
the front door, she turned to the right 
along a narrow flagged path that skirted 
the fore-court and led to the back of the 
house. 

She knew exactly what to do. She had 
planned it all with Hesketh—Hesketh, fifty 
years old, a born gossip, and acquainted with 
every man, woman, and child in the neigh- 
borhood. Did not Hesketh go to the same 
chapel with Thomas Dixon and his wife? 
And had she not a romantic soul, a soul that 
had flung itself into the cause of the 
“heiress,” to the point of keeping the child’s 
secret, even from her ladyship? Hesketh 
indeed had suffered sharply from qualms of 
conscience in this respect. But Felicia had 
shared as much as possible, by keeping the 
precise moment of her escapade to herself. 

She groped her way round, till she came 
to the side path leading toan entrance. The 
path indeed was that by which Faversham 
had been originally carried into the Tower, 


‘across the footbridge. Peering over a low 


wall that bounded the path, she looked 
startled into an abyss of leafless trees, with 
a bright gleam of moonlit water far below. 
In front of her was a door and steps, and 
some rays of light penetrating through the 
shuttered windows beside the door showed 
that there was life within. 

Felicia mounted the steps and knocked. 
No one came. At last she found a bell 
and rang it—cautiously. Steps approached. 
The door was opened, and a gray-haired 
woman stood on the threshold. 

“Well, what’s yo’ business?” she said, 
sharply. It was evident that she was 
short-sighted, and did not clearly see the 
person outside. 

“Please, I want to speak to Mr. Mek 
rose.” 

The clear low voice arrested the old 
woman. 

‘SEbe?? sshe-asaid, 
may yo’ be? 
anyways.” 

“T want to see him particularly. Are 
you Mrs. Dixon?” 

‘“Aye—a’am Mrs. Dixon, But aa’ve no 
time to goa chatterin’ at doors wi’ young 
women; soa if you'll juist gie me yor 
business, [ll tell Mr. Faversham when 
he’s got time to see to’t.”’ 

“Tt’s not Mr. Faversham I want to see— 


testily. ‘And who 
Yo’ cawn’t see Mr. Melrose, 
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it’s Mr. Melrose. 
remember me?” 

Mrs. Dixon stepped back in puzzled 
annoyance, so as to let a light from the 
passage shine upon the stranger’s face. 
Her lower jaw fell. She stood motionless. 

“Who are yo??—Why, yo’re t’ livin’ 
image!”’ 

Felicia stepped within. 

“Tam Miss Melrose,” she said, with com- 
posure, “Felicia Melrose. You knew me 
when I was a child. And I wish to see 
my father.” 

Mrs. Dixon’s face seemed to fall into 
chaos under the shock. She stood staring 
at the visitor, her mouth working. 

“Muster Melrose’s daater!” she said, at 
me. | I’ «zbaby—as was. Aye—yo’ fea- 
turehim! An’ yo’re stain’ ower to Duddon, 
wi her ladyship. I know. Dixon towd 
me. Bit yo’ shouldna coom here, Missie! 
Yo’ conno’ see yo’ feyther.”’ 

“Why not?” said Felicia, imperiously. 
mi mean to see him. Here I am in the 
house. Take me to him at once!”’ 

And, suddenly, closing the entrance 
door behind her, she moved on toward an 
inner passage, dimly lit, of which she had 
caught sight. 

Mrs. Dixon clung to her arm. 


Mrs. Dixon, don’t you 


“Noa, noa! Coom in here, Missie! 
Coom in here! Dixon!— where are yo’? 
Dixon!” 


_ She raised her voice. A chair was pushed 
back in the kitchen on the other side of 
the passage. And an old man who, to 
judge from his aspect, had been roused by 
his wife’s call from a nap after his tea, ap- 
peared in a doorway. 

Mrs. Dixon drew Felicia toward him, 

_and into the kitchen, as he retreated thither. 
| Then she shut and bolted the door. 
_ “This is t’young lady!” she said in a 
breathless whisper to her husband. “ Mus- 
ter Melrose’s daater! She’s coom fro’ 
Duddon. And she’s for seein’ her feyther.’’ 
_ Old Dixon had grown very pale. But 
Otherwise he showed no surprise. He 
looked frowning at Felicia. 

“You conno’ do that, Miss Melrose. 
Yo’r feyther wunna see yo’. He’s an. owd 
/Man noo, and we darena’ disturb him.”’ 

Felicia argued with the pair, first quietly, 
then with a heaving breast and some angry 
tears. Dixon soon dropped the struggle so far 
as words went. He left that to his wife. But 
he stood firmly against the door, looking on. 
__“Youshan’t keep me here!”’ said Felicia, 


\ 
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at last, with a stamp. ‘“‘I’ll call some one! 
Ill make a noise!”’ 

A queer, humorous look twinkled over 
Dixon’s face. 'Then—suddenly—he moved 
from the door. His expression had grown 
hesitating—soft. 

“Verra well, 
you mun goa.’ 

His wife protested. He turned upon her. 

“She shall goa!” he repeated, striking 
the dresser beside him. ‘Her feyther’s 
an old man an’ sick. Mebbe he’ll be 
meetin’ his Maaker face to face, before the 
year’s oot—yo’ conno’ tell. He’s weak- 
enin’ fast. An’ he’s been a hard mon to 
his awn flesh and blood. There’ll be a 
reckonin’! An’ the Lord’s sent him this 
yan chance o’ repentance. Ill not stan’ 
1 the Lord’s way. whativver. Coom 
along, Missie!”’ 

And entirely regardless of his wife’s 
entreaties, the old Methodist resolutely 
opened the kitchen door, and beckoned to 
Felicia. He was lame now and walked with 
a stick, his shoulders bent. But he neither 
paused nor spoke to her again. Murmuring 
to himself, he led her along the inner passage, 
and opened the door into the great gallery. 

A blaze of light and color, a rush of 
heated air.’ Felicia was dazzled by the 
splendor of the great show within—the tapes- 
tries, the pictures, the gleaming reflections 
on lacquer and intarsia, on ebony or Sévres. 
But the atmosphere was stifling. Melrose 
now could live only in the temperature of 
a hothouse. 

Dixon threw open a door, and without a 
word beckoned to Felicia to enter. He 
hesitated a moment, evidently as to 
whether he should announce her; and then, 
stepping forward, he cleared his throat: 

‘““Muster Melrose, theer’s soomone as 
wants to speak to yo’!”’ 

“What do you mean, you old fool!” said 
a deep, angry voice on the other side of a 
ajgreat lacquer screen, “Didn’t I tell 
you I wasn’t to be disturbed?” 

Felicia walked around the screen. Dixon, 
with an excited look at her, retired through 
the door, which he closed behind him. 

“Father!” said Felicia, in a low trembling 
voice. 

An old man ote was writing at a large 
inlaid table,-in the midst of a confusion of 
objects which the girl’s eyes had no time 
to take in, turned sharply at the sound. 

Felicia stood, with eyes downcast, her 
cheeks burning, her hands tightly clasped. 


then. Yo’ shall goa—if 


wa 


“No one sent me—I 
wished to see you, be- 
cause you are my 
father.” Her voice 
quavered. “Won't you 
give mother a little 
more money? And 
won't you give me a 
dot? I may want to 
be married—and you 
are so rich! And I 
wouldn't ever trouble 


. 


you again’ 
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Melrose spoke first. ‘‘Hm—so they’ve 
sent you here?” 

“No one sent me, she replied. I—I 
wished to see you before we went away; 
because you are my father— and I mightn’t 
ever see youif I didn’t now. And I wanted 
to ask you,” her voice quavered, “not to be 
angry with Mother and me. We never 
meant to vex you--by coming. But we 
were so poor—and Mother is ill. Yes, 
she is ill! She is! It’s no shamming. 
Won’t you forgive us? Won’t you give 
Mother a little more money? And won’t 
you”’— she clasped her hands entreatingly— 
““won’t you give me a dot? JI may want to 
be married—and you are so rich! And 
I wouldn’t ever trouble you again—I c 

She broke off, intimidated, paralyzed by 
the strange fixed look of the old wizard 
in the chair—his thin hair, his skull cap, 
his white and sunken features. And yet, 
mysteriously, she recognized herself in him. 
She realized through every fibre that he 
was indeed her father. 

“You would have done better not to 
trouble me again!” said Melrose, with 
slow emphasis. ‘‘Your mother seems to 
pay no attention whatever to what I say. 
We shall see. So you want a dot? And, 
pray, what do you want a dot for? Who’s 
going to marry you? Tatham?” 

The tone was more mocking than fierce, 
but Felicia shrank under it. 

“Oh, no!—no! But, I might want to 
marry,’ she added, piteously. ‘‘And in 
Italy one can’t marry—without a dol!”’ 

“Your mother should have thought of 
these things when she ran away.” 

Felicia was silent a moment. Then, 
without invitation, she seated herself on 
the edge of a chair that stood near him. 

“That was so long ago,” she said, timidly, 
yet confidingly. “And I was a _ baby. 
Couldn’t you—couldn’t you forget it now?” 

Melrose surveyed her. “I suppose you 
like being at Duddon?” he asked her 
abruptly, without answering her question. 

She clasped her hands fervently. “It’s 
like heaven! They’re so good to us.” 

“No doubt!’ the tone was ‘sarcastic. 
‘Well, let them provide for you. Who gaye 
you those clothes? Lady Tatham?” 

She nodded. Her lips trembled. Her 
startled eyes looked at him piteously. 

~ You've been living at Lucca?” 

“Near Lucca—on the mountains.” 

“Hm. Is that all true—about your 
grandfather?” 
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“That he’s illp Of course it’s true!” 
she said, indignantly. ‘“‘He’s had a stroke— 
he’s dying. Oh, won’t you forgive him 
now—about—the statue?”’ 

She hardly dared breathe the last words, 
as she timidly dropped her eyes. | 

And yet, they brought with them a mad 
inclination to laugh. The whole scene 
was so fantastic—ridiculous. The room 


with its lumber; its confusion of glittering 


things; this old man frowning at her—for 
no reason! For, after all, what had she 
done? And most men loved their children, 
Even the contadini—they were rough often 
—they couldn’t read or write, but. . . 

As he caught her reference to the bronze 
Hermes, Melrose’s face changed. He rose, 
stretching out a hand toward a bell on the 
table. 

“You must go!” he said, sharply. ‘You 
ought never to havecome. You'll get noth- 
ing by it. Tell your mother so. This is 
the second attack she has made on me— 
through her tools. If she attempts another, 
she may take the consequences!” 

Felicia too stood up. A rush of anger 
and despair choked her. 

‘“And you won’t—you won’t even be 
kind to me!” she said, panting. “You 
won’t kiss me?”’ 

For answer he seized her by the hands, 
and drew her toward the light. There, 
for a few intolerable seconds, he looked 
closely, with a kind of savage curiosity, 
into her face, studying her features, her 
hair, her light form. Then pushing her 
from him, he opened that same drawer in 
the French cabinet that Undershaw had 
once seen him open, fumbled a little, and 
took out something that glittered. 

“Take that. But if you come hem 
again, it will be the worse for you and for 
your mother. When I say a thing, I mean 
it. Now, go! Dixon shall take you to the 
train,” 

Felicia glanced at the Renaissance jewel 
in her hand—a delicate Venus in gold and 
pearl, set in a hoop of diamonds. ‘TI won't 
have it!” she said, dashing it from her with 
a sob of passion. “And we won’t take 
your money either—not a farthing. We've. 
got friends who’ll help us. And T’ll keep 
my mother myself. You shan’t give her 
anything—nor. my grandfather. So you 
needn’t threaten us! You can’t do us any 
harm!”’ 

She looked him scornfully over from 
head to foot—a little fury, with blazing eyes. 
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Melrose laughed. “TI thought you came 
to get a dot out of me,” he said, with lifted 
brows, admiring her in spite of himself. 
“You seem to have a good spice of the 
Melrose temper in you. I’m sorry I can’t 
treat you as you seem to wish. Your 
mother settled that. Well—that’ll do— 
that'll do! We can’t bandy words any 
more. Dixon!” 

He touched the handbell beside him. 

Felicia hurried to the door, hysterical 
with excitement. As she reached it, Dixon 
tered. Melrose spoke a few peremptory~ 
vords to him, and she found herself walking 
hrough the gallery, Dixon’s hand on her 
wm, while he muttered and lamented 
yeside her. 
~“*And the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
veart.’ Aye, it’s the Lord—it’s the Lord. 
Mh! Missie, Missie—I was a fool to let 
7?’ in. Yo’ve been nowt but a new stone 
Y stumblin’—an’ the Lord knows there’s 
fences enoof already!” 


Through the Storm 


' How, in Dixon’s custody, she reached the 
tation and stumbled into the train, and 
ow, at the other end, she groped her way 
ito the gates of Duddon and began the 
mg woodland ascent to the Castle, Felicia 
‘ever afterward knew. But when she had 
one a few steps along the winding drive 
‘here the intermittent and stormy moon- 
ght was barely enough to guide her, she felt 
er strength suddenly fail her. She could 
ever climb the long hill to the house—she 
ould never fight the wind that was rising 
i her face. She must sit down, till 
mmeone came—to help. 

‘She sank down upon a couch of moss, at 
te foot of a great oak tree that was still 
ick with. withered leaf. The mental 
zitation and the sheer physical fatigue 
‘her mad attempt had utterly worn out 
br barely recovered strength. “I shall 
‘int,” she thought, “and no one will know 
pee I am!” She tried to concentrate 
t will on the resolution not to faint. At 
lst resistance was all but overwhelmed. 
‘Come to me!—Oh, do come to me!” 
She seemed to be pouring her very life 
Ito the cry. But, probably, the words 
re only spoken in the mind. 

A little later she woke up in bewilderment. 
‘le was no longer on the moss. She was be- 
8 carried, carried firmly and speedily, in 


meone’s arms. She tried to open her eyes. 


| 
| 
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“Where am I?” 
A voice said, “That’s better! Don’t be 
afraid. You’d fainted, I think. I can 


carry you quite safely.”’ 

Infinite bliss rushed in upon the girl’s 
fluttering sense. She was too feeble, too 
weak, to struggle. Instead she let her 
head sink on Tatham’s shoulder. Her 
right hand clung to his coat. 

The young man mounted the hill, mar- 

veling at the lightness of the burden he 
held; touched, embarrassed, yet sometimes 
inclined to laugh or scold. What had she 
been about? ‘He had come in from hunting 
to find her absence just discovered, and 
the house roused. Victoria and Cyril 
Boden were exploring other roads through 
the garden and park; he had run down the 
long hill to the station lodge, in case the 
theory started at once by Victoria that she 
had escaped, unknown to anyone, in order 
to force an interview with her father, 
should turn out to be the right -one. 
- Presently a trembling voice said in the 
darkness, while some soft curls of hair 
tickled his cheek, ‘I’ve been to Threlfall. 
Will Lady Tatham be very angry?”’ 

“Well, she was a bit worried,” said Tath- 
am, wondering if the occasion ought not 
to be improved. ‘She guessed—you might 
have gone there. There’s bad weather 
coming and she was anxious what might 
happen to you. Ah! there’s the rain!” 

Two or three large drops descended 
on Felicia’s cheek as it lay upturned 
on his shoulder; a pattering began on 
the oak leaves overhead. The moonlight 
was blotted out, and when Felicia opened 
her eyes, it was on a heavy darkness. 

“Stupid!” cried Tatham. ‘Why didn’t 
I think of bringing a mackintosh cape?” 

““Mayn’t I walk?” asked Felicia, meekly. 
“T think I could.” 

“Expect you’d better not. You were 
pretty bad when I found you. It’s no 
trouble to me to carry you, and I know 
every inch of these roads.” 

And, indeed, by now he would have been 
very loath to quit his task. There was 
something tormentingly attractive in this 
warm softness of the girl’s tiny form upon 
his breast. The thought darted across 
him, ‘If I had ever held Lydia so!” It 
was a pang, but it passed; and what re- 
mained was a tenderness of soul, evoked 
by Lydia, but passing out, now, beyond 
Lydia. 


Poor little foolish thing! He supposed | 
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she had been trampled on, as his mother 
had been. But his mother could defend 
herself. What chance had this child against 
the old tyrant? An eager, protective sym- 
pathy, a warm pity, arose in him—greatly 
quickened by this hand and arm that clung 
to him. 

The rain began to drive against them. 

“Do you mind getting wet?” he said, 
laughing, almost in her ear. 

“Nota bit! 
trouble.”’ 

The tone was penitent. Tatham, for- 
getting all thoughts of admonition, re- 
assured her. 

“You don tspive any...) Except——your 
mother of course was very anxious about 
rou.” 

“But I couldn’t tell her!” sighed the 
voice on his shoulder. “She’d have 
stopped it.” 

Tatham smiled unseen. 

“Ym afraid your father was unkind to 
your”’ he said, after a pause. 

“Tt was horrible—horrible!” 
body he held shuddered closer to him. 
“Why does he hate us so? And I lost my 
temper too—I stamped at him. But he 
looks so old—so old! I think he’ll die 
soon.” 

“That would be happiest,” said Tatham, 
gravely. 

“T told him we would never take any 
money from him again. I must earn it— 
T will! Your mother will lend me a little— 
for my training. [Il pay it back.” 


The next instalment of ‘f The Mating of Lydia ”’ 


I—J didn’t mean to give any - 


The little 
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“You poor child!” he murmured. 

At that moment they emerged upon the 
last section of the broad avenue leading 
to the house. And the electric light in the 
pillared porch threw long rays toward them, 

‘‘Please put me down,” said Felicia, with 
decision. ‘‘I can walk quite well.” 

He obeyed her. But her weakness was 
still such that she could only walk with 
help. Guiding, supporting her, he half-led. 
half-carried her along. 

As they reached the lighted porch, she 
looked up, her face sparkling with rain, @ 
touch of mischief in her hollow-ringed eyes 

‘How much will they scold?” 

“Can’t say, T am sure! I think youl 
have to bear it.’ 

“Never mind,” her white cheeks dink 
pled. “It’s Duddon. I’drather be scolde¢ 
at Duddon, than petted anywhere else.” ~ 

Tatham flushed suddenly. So did she, 
And as the door opened, Felicia walked 
with composure past the stately butler. — 

“Ts Lady Tatham in the library?” 

Netta Melrose, full of fears, wept that 
evening over her daughter’s rash dis- 
obedience. Victoria administered what re 
proof she could; and Felicia, sitting up m 
bed, with a pair of hot cheeks and tearful 
eyes, was reduced to a heated defence ol 
herself. But when all the lights were out 
and she was alone, she thought no more or 
any such nips and pricks. The night was 
joy around her, and as she sank to sleep 
Tatham, in dream, still held her, still carried 
her through the darkness and the rain. 


will appear in the September issue 


Coles Phillips Pictures—A Second Series at 
Lower Price 


The success of the first series of Coles Phillips pictures recently completed has enabled us, in arranging 
for a second, to print in such quantities as to warrant our announcing a substantial reduction i in price. ‘Thi 
remarkably low figure of 15 cents a copy at which they are now offered does not indicate inferior workmanshij 
We believe that. the lower price will result in such largély increased sales as to justify th 


or material. 
reduction. 
This month’s cover, “In Distress,” 


past master. 


may be obtained at the reduced price. 


and the July cover, “On the Piazza,’ 
two of the most striking examples of ‘the fascinatingly illusory style of painting of which Mr. Phillips 
These charming pictures are printed on high grade pebbled paper, size 14 by 11 inches, withou | 
any of the lettering which appeared on the covers, and are, in fact, facsimiles of the original paintings. 
The pictures previously issued appeared on Goop HOUSEKEEPING covers in June and August, 1912 
and February, March, April, and May, 1913, and are entitled respectively ‘Have One,” ‘‘His Footstep, 
“The Heart Juggler, v9) “Romance,” “ An April Shower,” and ‘‘ Birds of .a Feather.” 
Single prints 15 cents each. Your choice of any four for 52 cents. 
Remit in cash or stamps at our risk. Safe delivery of pictures guaranteed. | 
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A Carrier of Disease 


By Herbert D. Pease, M.D. 


Director Department of Bacteriology of the Lederle Laboratories, New York 


Editor’s Note.— The tremendous import- 
ance of the campaign against the fly has never 

been fully appreciated here in America 
_. by those whose co-operation is neces- 
sary to rid our homes of the self-asser- 
tive, death-carrying pest. When 
he spoils our morning nap, or 
wakens the baby, or trails his 
_ dirty legs in the butter, or shows 
_ his love for other good things to 
eat, we are annoyed and drive 
. him away. In sober reality the 
' sight of a fly should evoke a 
| grinning death’s head, for you never know 
where he came from—except that all\ flies 


q 7 OU have been harboring a potential 
| murderer in your home; you have 

been exposing. yourself, your children, 
jour entire family, in fact, and the visitors 
who come, to an assassin nearly as successful 
wa poisoner as Lucrezia Borgia was, and 
ae’s there to-day. Even while you read 
hese lines he may be at work. Glance up 
rom the page to where your baby crawls 
n the sunshine or slumbersin his crib. Is 
here a buzzing fly upon his chubby cheek 
or hovering above his ruddy parted lips? 
Destroy it, and lose not a moment in the 
loing! 

_ During countless ages the fly has been 
olerated, smiled at, brushed away gently, or 
lapped at violently according to the tem- 
yer of his victim; he has been sung in jin- 
jles by minor poets who might have been 
etter employed, acclaimed as a comedian 

r the amusement of infants, used as a 
rehicle for the paragrapher’s shafts of wit, 
ven eulogized by pseudo-scientists as a 
yvenefactor of the human race without 
vhom we were doomed ,to_ extinction. 
{nd all during the years he has been in- 
lustriously at work killing us right and left. 

‘Pshaw! you will say. Flies! How ab- 
urd! Harmless insects of no particular 
mportance! Now if it should: be wolves 
T great rats, even—! 

Would it astonish you, would it shock 
ou, to be told that thousands of children 
te slain by flies each year? Would you 
ie surprised to learn that in one city of the 
Jnited States over seven thousand persons 
ast their lives from intestinal diseases be- 


| 
| 








come from filth, to which the females will 
return to lay their eggs—and he may mean 
the stopping of the hearse at your 
door. We offer no apology for print- 
ing this article in a woman’s maga- 
zine; women are the mothers 
of babies and the makers of 
homes, and the fly is an enemy 
of both. Besides, it is possible for 
the women to clean up any com- 
munity in this fly-ridden land, and 
the fly, death in disguise, will 

* flourish until women everywhere 
rise up eee demand his extinction. Do it now! 
Each fly killed means millions unhatched. 


lieved by certain scientists to be traceable 
to the “harmless insect”’ that is now buzz- 
ing on your window pane or against your 
screen door? Suppose it were solemnly 
stated by scientists of international repute 
that anterior poliomyelitis, or infant paraly- 
sis, of which one hospital in New York alone 
received and treated hundreds of cases in 
one recent summer, can be carried by one 
of the kinds of flies you pass by as of “ 
particular importance.” What would you 
say then? And it is true, every word of it! 
Walk into your kitchen and observe the 
number of flies there. Are there a hundred? 
A thousand? You had better find a con- 
flagration as you open the door, for its pos- 
sibilities of disaster are not much greater. 
Strong, direct statements, almost ex- 


. travagant, you observe, doubtfully, and it 


seems that they cannot be wholly true. 
Also, you seem to have heard something of 
all this before, but perhaps in less alarming 
language. Again, the situation to-day can 
be no.worse than it was last year, or the 
year before, or ten years ago. It is true 
that there is little that is strictly novel to 
bring to your attention, unless it is certain 
unpleasant, wholly unpalatable facts that 
are now directed to you as an individual in 
place of being aimed at the community as 
before. The plan for fly extermination is 
not new, but unfortunately, except in a few 
conspicuous instances, it has been more 
or less half-hearted, according to the in- 
telligence of the community ~aforesaid; 
for large masses are notoriously hard to 
move, and it is an old and well-tried adage 
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that what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. It is recognized that any 
reform must begin with the individual, and 
grow from him or her. The fly campaign 
has been successful only in a very moderate 
degree because ninety-five per cent of the 
hundred million among whom we live are 
asleep to the danger, or refuse to take it 
seriously. The slumbering infant, the aged 
parent, the romping youth, the rugged 
athlete, all to-morrow may be victims of the 
filthy pest. 

Whose fault, you ask? 

Yours, madam; yours and your neigh- 
bor’s, and the storekeeper’s who supplies 
you with your food, and the manufactur- 
er’s who conducts his business carelessly, 
and the farmer’s who produces the milk that 
nourishes your baby; it is the fault of the 
laborer who ignorantly spreads abroad his 
personal refuse upon the streets or in the 
fields, the fault of the village, the town, or 
the city that negligently permits dead an- 
imals to lie in its gutters, that allows gar- 
bage, decaying refuse, and manure to ac- 
cumulate in its streets and alleys; the fault 
of the whole army of so-called civilization 
that does nothing that is not forced 
upon it by policy or gaping need, that \ 
learns only by bitter and costly ex- \ 
perience in the toll of human lives, 
and that is always a decade or two 
behind in the application 
of truths the prophets of 
progress have been preach- 
ing with tears and beseeching. 
That’s whose fault it is. 

But, say you, what must I do 
that I do not? Don’t I place 
screens at my windows— 
sometimes—and keep 
them tight— 
nearly always? 

Is not the milk- 

can scalded and placed in the 
- sun to dry, and don’t I use 
plenty of soap and water, and 
sticky paper and perhaps a 
trap or two, and—of course 
you do, good Mistress 
Housekeeper; but, even 
so, you've merely 
scratched the sur- 
face of the trouble. 
You have never taken the 
fly very seriously, and 
that’s the 
chief diffi- 
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* A monster 
of so frightful 
mien’ —from a 
model 64,000 times “% 
the size of the living fly 
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culty. Your screens are more because you 
find the tickling of the pest annoying than 
because you have believed it dangerous to 
your life. You have exclaimed petulantly 
and even laughingly when he crawled across 
your lips, or fell into the cream-jug, or 
dragged himself woefully in the strawberry 
jam or the soft butter; but you never really 
took him seriously at his worth as a pos- 
sible destroyer of human life, and you know 
it full well. The chances are that, even 
now, you don’t quite believe all of the 
really serious indictment I’ve been drawing 
torn you. mee 

But mark this, and mark it well: These in 
your kitchen or your dining-room that 
have come from out-of-doors can plunge 
your Home into mourning. They may 
have come from the stables; from yout 
next-door neighbor, from the public or prt 
vate convenience two or three hundred feet 
away, from the home of the man in the 
next block who has been suffering from 
typhoid or tuberculosis or what you will. 
They alight upon the bread you have cut 
and set upon the table; they rest momentar- 
ily upon the canteloupe you have fille 

with ice in preparation for break 

f fast, they alight for the fractior 

of a second on the rim of the 

baby’s feeding-bottle you have 

just scalded and are filling again 

During that momentary 

rest the fly has had op 

portunity to deposit ex 

creta that may contail 
dread Wacteria. 

Don’t think that the stick 
paper, the saucer of formalde 
hyde, or the curly ribbor 
we =oyou have hung to th 
. . fixture wm 

~ eee surely catch thi 
attention 0 
Madam Fly first, for it won't 
. Those are minor attraction 
when there is spread fortl 
a quantity of sweet am 
luscious food such as sh 
loves. She is quite likeh 
to pass all the traps) 
and with the spee: 
of light itself, sh 
will make for th 
milk, the butter, or th 
jam. And let us suppos, 
that in place of enterin), 
the kitchen the fly enter 
FF 
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the nursery, and because of the 
absence of food alights 
upon the infant lips. 
The fly, for some 
reason as yet un- 
known, occa- 
sionally re- 
‘gurgitates a 
portion of 
sits food, 
and this : 
‘yellow — 
' speck you i 


| 





see with your naked eye may 
contain enough bacteria to 
‘start an epidemic. 

Professor George H. F. 
Nuttall, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, says, “The excrement 
voided by a single fly may 
contain a greater quantity 
of the infective agents 
‘than, for instance, a sam- 
ple of infected water.” 


' Typhoid is due directly to 








Our folly of years ago was 
criminal when we taught 


and women 
and children are liv- 
ing. Dr. L.H. South, 
state bacteriolo- 
gist of Ken- 
tucky, has 

found the eggs 

and maggots 
of the hook- 
worm upon 

the bodies 






of flies collected in these 
makeshift conveniences. 
It has been argued as 
against the present cam- - 
paign of preventive sani- 
tation that in “the good old 
days’’—which by the way, 
former—Senator Depew has 
claimed are a “delusion and 
a snare,’ never having ex- 
isted—that great-grand- 
father lived to a healthy old age, 


‘the fly, in many cases, and ajjdren pretty verses about Conducted his affairs with small 


is 


there is proof aplenty. The the fly. He is now pictured Tegard to modern requirements 
Imsect carries the contagion, as he is, predatory and for- of hygiene, and seldom indulged 


‘not alone from the victim bidding, an agent of death in the host of so-called new dis- 


directly, but also from the 
‘apparently healthy person who may be 
What is technically known as a “carrier” 
to the next victim in thé block or square 
above. There are several instances of men 
jand women who have carried typhoid 
germs in their systems up to forty years, 
with no harmful results to themselves, who 
have undoubtedly spread contagion through 
the agency of flies. Tuberculosis can be 
carried nearly as directly by the fly as by 
personal contact. Spinal meningitis, pneu- 
-monia, and all the host of Pandora’s evil box 
may be spread by the ubiquitous and inquit- 
ous fly. In the South the hookworm has been 
undoubtedly transmitted by the agency of 
flies. There in the infected rural districts 
there are few sanitary conveniences, and the 
habitants use such makeshifts as may 
secur. The fly visits these, and passing on, 
wings his way to the next cabin or squalid 
nome, or to the summer hotel where men 


| * 


| 


eases that are prevalent to-day. 
The statement has within it an element of 
truth, and the secret of great-grandfather’s 
immunity was that, while he consumed just 
as many bacteria, or germs, the germs were 
his own. He ate his fly-specked bread and 
cheese, drank his germ-laden milk from 
his own cows, ate the eggs from his own 
hens, and suffered little harm save that due 
from decaying teeth, dyspepsia, or gout. 
When he passed away it was generally while 
he visited or was being visited. And there- 
in lies the crucial argument for the destruc- 
tion of the fly. 

Great-grandfather maintained what prac- 
tically amounted to a rigid personal quar- 
antine,' quite involuntary, to be sure, but 
none the less effective on that account. 
His residence was some distance, usually, 
from his neighbor’s, and it is a prime fact 
that the fly rarely travels more than a short 
distance from its birthplace. It is a 
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The most recent indict~ 
ment against the fly is 
that he 
hookworm disease, that 
scourge of the rural 
South. Nor is this 
theory ; he has been 
caught with thousands 


carries the 


home hod yewor 

rather a neighbor- 

hood enthusiast, 

and no traveler. 

The good old gentle- 

man killed and ate 

his own pigs and 

chickens and beeves, 

drank his own cows’ 
milk, and fertilized his 
fields with the man- 
ure from his own 
animals. His crops 
alone were marketed. 
His home-grown bac- 
teria were harmless so 
long as they were iso- 
lated:.*:Ltcow a -steaaro t 
until they were “married” to bacteria from 
another source, just as the flower is fer- 
tilized by pollen borne by bee or wind, 
that they became active and dangerous to 
those with whom they came in contact. 
Then came community life and its dangers, 
where the fly from one home had access 
to another, and with it came increase of 
disease. Esten and Mason caught and ex- 
amined 414 flies, and on the hairy surfaces 
of legs and body they. found an average of 
a million and a quarter bacteria each. If 


2 


An individual hook- 
worm larva, many 
times enlarged, and a 
section of a victim's 
skin, also enlarged. 
When a fly can bring 
such a disease to you, 
isn't it about time he 
was ruthlessly 
stamped out? 
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of the parasites on 
his legs, which he 
proceeds to wipe 
on the table of 
the nearest house. 
Another good 
reason for his 
speedy extinction 


you can keep the fly in one 
place you have obviated a 
great part of the difficulty, 
but so far fly shackles have 
not been successfully de 
veloped. 

The fly may in time be 
eliminated from civilization, 
but it will not be done until humanity 
has awakened to the danger, nor will it 
be done alone by destruction of the 
adult fly. The root lies deeper. The 
fly must be eliminated at his source, 
and that source is the filth in which he 
breeds. This means, briefly, the re) 
moval of the filth, or its proper and 
adequate protection from the fly. Re 
move the garbage-pile, the stable refuse, | 






\. the accessible private convenience, OF 


guard them well, and the fly will die) 

eventually. He “lives and moves and 

has his being” in filth, and it is his 
only hope of propagation. It must be| 
remembered that the fly is of small men) 
tality, but high instinct. So far as it 1s) 
concerned life consists of but two objects; ! 
viz.: to gorge with food and prepare for) 
posterity. There is nothing of race-suicide 
about the fly. The trap, the fly-paper,’ 
and the poison are of great value in keep” 
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ing down the pest, ee are not the 


in its simplest form. 


ultimate cure. 


The remedy is one ‘of prevention ‘solely; 


It is cause and effect 
One of the most ef- 
fective demonstrations of what can be done 


the cure is incidental. 


‘in this direction has been furnished by Dr. 
‘Charles E. Terry, the health officer of 
Jacksonville, Florida, during the last three 


years. 


| does diminish in direct relation to 


) 


the separation of the fly from human filth 


-and by following the plan thus made ob- 


‘set out to prove. 
‘ducted under 
larly favorable 







‘means of 
contagion 
than those enumerated were 
so small as to be practically 
negligible, or such as could be 


acity, then, where, four years 
ago typhoid was prevalent. 


vious he has practically eliminated the 
summer typhoid in his city. He made a 
| Vigorous campaign that resulted in properly 
| screening or removing manure-piles, gar- 
bage heaps and refuse of all kinds, 
earth closets and private conveniences 
that were open and offensive, andhe ., . 
proved absolutely the thing he had 
His work was con- 
singu- 
cir- 
~cumstances for 
the demon- 
‘stration of 
Pech a point, 


for other The place a 
fly loves— 


readily eliminated. Here was 


Dr. Terry undertook his cam- 
paign of prevention and the 
malady almost vanished. He 
simply shut the fly out from 
the places where the typhoid 

germ lay dormant, and in so 
doing he cut the line of 
communication. ; 
— Dr. Howard of 
Washington, 
Professor 
Nuttal Ly 

formerly 

of the United States but now 


| 
| 


“Pegse, M.D. 


He has proved that summer ty-— 
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resident in England, and Dr. Hewitt, the 


eminent Canadian. entomologist, scientists 
with a wealth of biological experience, have 


‘studied the fly and its habits, and they 


speak clearly and briefly, but to the 
point. Summarizing and combining their 
investigations and pe facts, we find 
this: 

The first house-flies of spring are the 
survivors of the period of hibernation. 
Emerging from the warm crevices, they are 
tempted outside by the midday heat and 
seek sustenance. Having no biting powers, 
they must have their food liquid, or make 
it liquid before absorbing it. They feed 
preferably on decaying matter literally reek- 
ing with bacteria. Large quantities of 
these are evacuated in the 
form of fly specks, and re- 
main to be sources of 

danger where they are 

deposited, especially 

on food. Thesurvivors 

have now mated and 
the females have spent 
ten days or more gorging 

themselves and in creating 

the 100 to 150 eggs they 
are about to lay, and then 
they seek the proper nursery 
for their young, which must also 
combine a larder for their nourishment. 
A fermenting manure-pile, or any moist 
decomposing or fermenting materials, no 
matter how offensive, will 
suffice. As soon as 
the eggs are de- 
posited, the fly 
goes off to feed on 


















and the place he 
does not. Be 
clean, and you 
will be fly-less. 
It is worth 
the effort 
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the unprotected milk-pail airing in the sun, the 
kitchen where delectable foods are being prepared, and 
liberally distributes the filth she has gathered from the 
reeking heaps from which she has just come. 
member, she now carries a million and a quarter of 
bacteria about with her, and is very, very liberal with 
them. They reach the bread, the milk, the food 
upon the table or in the pantry that is unprotected, 
The larvee in the nursery 
she has found are developing, and it may chance 
that, as claimed by Dr. E. W. Saunders, of St. Louis, 
these are impregnated with the microbes of “‘limber- 
neck,” a form of paralysis found in fowls, hogs and 
The germs of this disease are in 
turn distributed by these hatching flies when they 


and the seeds aré sown. 


some other animals. 


reach maturity. Dr. Saunders 
pleads for the prompt in- 
cineration of all dead ani- 
mals and fowls. 

There are a thou- 
sand other details 
and dangers that 
cannot be gone 
into here, and 
among these 
are improper 
convenience 
facilities for 
workmen in. 
building con- 
struction, lack 
of protection of 
such conveni- 
ences in railway 
stations where they 
lie in proximity to 
eating-houses and the 
like. And we come to. 
the remedy. 

Individual cleanliness. 

By individual cleanliness is 
not meant alone personal, 
bodily cleanliness, or even 
family bodily cleanliness. 
It extends into the realm 
of habit. It begins with 
you as an individual, and 
spreads to your block or 
square, to your ward, to 
your village, town or city, 
to your state and your country, for each 
has an individuality, and this is responsi- 
bility. You are responsible for the welfare 
of your community in so far as your 
share therein affects it. You have no more 
right to harbor flies and give them an 
opportunity to breed than you have “to 
spread poison in a neighborhood. The 
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It is better to catch a fly and destroy him 
than merely to screen him out. 
fly-traps like those shown here were used 
outside one canning factory in Indiana last 
year. Some of the traps caught nearly a peck 
of flies a day, and a peck of uncaught flies 
may mean bushels of themin a few weeks 































Re- 


Food Commissioner 
H. E. Barnard, of 
Indiana, who is 
trying to make 
his state fly-less 


sin of omis- 


infrequently 
greater than 
the sin og 
commission, 


Gentle Per 
sonage pointed 
out very clearly. 


for instance. 
the intrusion of. flies, 


one that has no worn open- 
ing in it?) Is every speck 


; and if about to be dis- 
Eighteen 


or a fly-trapped recep- 


of refuse, 
weeds or other matter 
in your yard, your gar- 
den, or your street? Is there an unpro- 
tected convenience near you to which flies 
may have access? 


neighborhood? 
from dish-washing, etc., 


e 


slon is not 


Your house, 
Is it) 
well screened against | 


and is the screen a rustless 


of food that might attract 
flies carefully protected, | 


carded, placed in a tight | 


tacle? Are there piles) 
or decayed | 


Is there a manure-heap | 
belonging to you, or in your immediate | 
Do you see that the slops | 
are not thrown 
from the kitchen door, and, do you exercise | 
vigilant care never by any chance to pure 





as a certain 
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chase.food from a dealer who exposes it to 
the visitation of flies? 

Here you may speak of your rights as.an 
individual, and even cry out that to spend 
so much time in finicky precautions as all 
these would be sheer waste and highly bur- 
densome. Be warned, then, that to neg- 

lect these precautions is to incur danger of 
wasting valuable lives, your own and your 
family’s among them. Your flies may in- 
clude you in an epidemic and while it is un- 
doubtedly troublesome to maintain a rigid 
‘personal quarantine against this dangerous 
“pest, yet safety lies that way, and as for the 
troublesome part of it, there is a duty of 
citizenship. It is also true that many 
little personal habits may have to be rooted 
up in order that all may be equally safe, 
but it is wise to recall that the Apostle 
Paul said, “If meat make my brother to 
offend, then will I eat no meat.” 

Traps are of value if they are of the right 
kind. Remember that the fly is tempera- 
mental and very greedy, and that these 
qualities may be taken advantage of. Food 
Commissioner H. E. Barnard of Indiana has 
arrived at the conclusion, after considerable 
‘scientific observation, that when traps of 

the Hodge type are used, screening regula- 
tions are almost unnecessary. 

It is well to note that the Boy Scouts of 
America have undertaken a national cam- 
paign against the fly, and that their cam- 
paign embodies all or nearly all of the in- 
‘Junctions enumerated above. As there are 
nearly 400,000 of these boys in the United 
States, and presumably each boy impresses 


preciable number of individuals are to be 
reached by that movement against the pest. 
| Migs the house fly with all his crim- 

al tendencies will not be eliminated until 
‘everyone fully appreciates the danger and 
‘does his or her part in avoiding it. And 
first, last, and all the time, the fly is a con- 
scienceless pest whose origin is filth. Be 
clean, and you will be fly-less. 





Ii the foregoing article by Dr. Pease has 
‘hot convinced you that you should go right 
out and begin fly-hunting it would seem 
hardly worth while to continue the indict- 
“ment, but a “‘‘fly’s multiplication table” in 

a bulletin published by the North Caroline 
‘State Board of Health is so astounding that 
we give it here in the hope that it will spur 
ee on to action: 
| “May 1, one fly egg hatches one maggot, 
| 


his teaching upon his family, quite an ap- 
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which becomes a female fly; tay 25; the 
female fly lays 120 eggs; June 5, 120 adult 
flies issue, of which 60 are females; June 
19, the 60 female flies lay 7,200 eggs; July 
I, 7,200 flies are hatched, of which 3,600 
are females; July 14, 3, 600 female flies lay 
432,000 eggs; July 25, 432,000 flies issue, 
of which 216,000 are females; August 14, 
216,000 female flies lay 2 5,920,000 eggs; 
August 24, 25,920,000 flies issue, of which 
12,960,000 are females; September 18, 12,- 

960,000 flies lay 1,555,200,000 eggs, which 
on October 4 bring forth 1,555,200,000 flies.” 

How to proceed against the fly? Here is 
a description of a good trap taken from the 
same bulletin: 

“Make a box 4x2x1¥% feet. Make the 
two sides of the box of eighteen-mesh wire 
screen; make the top, bottom, and ends of 
the box of any wood, preferably white pine; 
through the bottom of the box cut three 
round holes about six inches in diameter; 
over these holes fasten three cones of the 
same wire that composes the sides of the box; 


the opening in the little end of the cones 


should be about three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter; through either the top or one end 
of the box an opening with asliding trap door 
should be made for removing the contents 
of the trap; tack two strips 18x1%4x1% 
inches at the end of the box on the bottom, 
so that, when the box is placed upon a floor 
or level surface, the cone-covered openings 
in the bottom of the box will be about 114 
inches from the surface on which the box 
is resting. 

“You now have one of the very best fly- 
traps that can be made. Place the tran 
just outside the back door or near the win- 
dow or door of the house where the flies 
congregate in largest numbers. Place it 
close to where the slops are kept. Put 
sugar, molasses, clabber, or, best, when 
available, fish heads for bait just beneath 
the bases of the cones. The flies in leaving 
the bait will fly upward toward the light 
into the cones and crawl through the small 
opening into the trap.” 

For further information, every city house- 
keeper should obtain and read carefully 
Farmers’ Bulletin 459, entitled “House 
Flies”; and every rural housekeeper should 
obtain, read, and follow the advice given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 463, entitled ‘The Sani- 
tary Privy.” Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Editor & Chief, Division of 
Publications, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


By 
pleelebel 
Author of ‘‘Wee Macgregor,” ‘‘Fess & Co.,” etc. 


Thuereated by Alice Beach Winter 


ON’T sniff, Bobby; blow your 
LD nose.” 
eS (Can te?” 
‘“Nonsense!”’? said his mother. ‘Do it 


the way daddy does.’”’ She turned to her 
husband. ‘Show him, Jack.” 

Mr. Burton obligingly deserted his kidney 
and bacon, took out his handkerchief, and 
trumpeted loudly and elaborately. 

“Again!” cried Bobby. 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Burton. 
“Daddy has to hurry for his train. 
Do it yourself now.” 

“Can’t,”’ said Bobby, and sniffed. 

“Tf you can’t learn to blow your nose 
properly,” his mother informed him sol- 
emnly, ‘‘you’ll never grow to be a man.” 

“Don’t want to be a man.” 

“Tm afraid,” Mr. Burton mildly put in, 
‘he’s in for a cold.” 

‘All the more reason why he should blow 
his nose,” replied his wife. “Come now, 
Bobby; do as I bid you. Blow your nose 
at once.” 

(a9 Cant’ 

“Why can’t your”’ 

“Got no hanky to blow it with.” 

Mrs. Burton put down the toast she had 
been conveying to her mouth. “No hanky! 
Why, I gave you a hanky myself, just 
before we came downstairs, ten minutes 
ago. Where is it?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Well, find it at once, and blow your 
nose and finish your porridge.”’ 

“Don’t want any more porridge.” 

“Hush, Bobby! What a way to speak 
of the good food that daddy works so hard 
torget,” 

Bobby turned to his father. ‘‘Please 
don’t work hard for any more porridge,” 
aan said kindly, ‘’cause it makes me 
sick.”’ 


“Bobby!” exclaimed Mrs. Burton. Then 
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. if you like 
- « » yOu can tell mother ... I 
broked it... 
hadn't . . . ett my pink cake...” 


“Aunt Jessica. . 


only I wish you 


to her husband in an undertone, “I wish 
you wouldn’t laugh, Jack.” 

Mr. Burton looked grave at once. ‘‘ You 
must try to like your porridge, Bobby.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to get your hanky?” 
his mother said, striving with her temper. 

“Where?” 

“Try under the table, old chap,’ his 
father suggested. 

Bobby descended, and reappeared pres- 
ently with the missing attribute of gen- 
tility. He was endeavoring to stuff it into 
his little pocket and was sniffing freely. 

“But you haven’t blown your nose yet,” 
Mrs. Burton remarked patiently. 

“Oh, I forgot.”” He applied the cotton 
to his nose and produced a gentle sort of 
squeak. 

“That’s not blowing your nose properly.” 

“It’s as loud as you doit. ... Please, 
may I have some toast and jam, mother?” 

“You may,” Mrs. 
rather stiffly, “‘though you don’t deserve it. 
And remember, Bobby, if you lose your 
hanky again, you shall not be allowed to 
see your aunt who is coming this afternoon. 


Now there’s your toast, and let me see 


what a good boy you can be.”’ 
“Yes, mother. Which aunt?” 
“Your Aunt Jessica.” 
“Don’t want to see Aunt Jessica.” 


Burton returned, , 


{ 


potesseage 





J. J. Bell 


“Bobby!” 

Mr. Burton concealed some amusement 
behind his napkin. “‘Why do you hate 
your Aunt Jessica, Bobby?” 

_ “She’s always saying don’t.” 

“Don’t speak with your mouth full,” 
said Mrs. Burton severely. 

ee lisn.t) tulle 1teicould;: hold . heaps 
more,” replied Bobby calmly, puffing out 

-a few crumbs as he spoke. 

“Really, you are too horrid for words!”’ 
~ “Why, mother?” asked. Bobby, fixing 
clear, honest eyes on his parent. 

_ “At any rate, you must not hate your 
Aunt Jessica.”’ 

“Why? She says don’t far, far oftener 
than you, and she’s just an old cross-patch.”’ 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Burton, rising, 
“that’s because she has no little boy.”’ 
“Well, why has she no little boy?” 


“Now you’re sniffing again. Use your 
hanky.” 
_ “All right, mother,” replied Bobby, 


obeying and then allowing the handker- 
chief to drop under the table. ‘But why 
‘has she no little boy?” he inquired of his 
father. 
“Jack,” interrupted Mrs. Burton hur- 
riedly, ‘I wish you would bring me home 
a—a stamp to-night.” 
“A stamp!” 
“Oh, well, I daresay I can get one at the 

local post- -office.” 

~ “Still,” said Mr. Burton, his amazement 
giving place to amusement, ‘‘in case the 
local post-office is out of stamps, I had 
better bring one home. Would you like 
the quality at two for four cents or three 
for six cents, dear?”’ 

=) “Don’t be sil- , 
iy,’ said Mrs. 
‘Burton, a little 
Wettishly, “It: 

‘Was necessary to 
Change the sub- | 
igect.”” j 
_ “And TI thought 
I was backing you 
mp nicely,” he re- ~ WH. ¥ 
turned good hum- . 
oredly. . ‘Well, Bobby, 
Imust be off—to work f 
for more porridge and \*. 
so on. Come here and 
give me a bear hug.” 

Bobby, having em- 
braced his” father in 
hearty fashion, sniffed . 


| 





Bobby turned to his father. 
hard for any more porridge,” 


Fp td | 


and said: ‘“‘Daddy, if Aunt Jessica had 
two little girls, would she be a made lady 
then?” 

“Don’t sniff. Blow your nose,” com- 
manded his mother, while his father incon- 
tinently fled. 

It was but natural that Mrs. Burton 
should wish her son to appear at his best 
before his oldest aunt, yet only a mother 
of her indomitable and illogical optimism 
could have hoped that he would. While 
she arrayed him in his white sailor suit she 
earnestly coached him as to his behavior 
in the drawing-room. Further, although 
the sniffing had almost ceased, she deter- 
mined to make sure of his having a hanky 
ready in case of emergency, and placed _ 
one in each of his three little pockets. 

“You see, dear,” she said in conclusion, 
“Y want you to be nice to Aunt Jessica, 
because she is really very kind when you 
know her properly, and she hasn’t got any 
little—I mean she’d be very fond of you 
if you showed her what a good boy you can 
be. You understand?”’ 

“Yes, mother. Shall I 
pink icing?” 

“Tf you eat lots of bread and butter first. 
Will you?” 

= Yes, mother,’ he replied=y eying. the 
dressing-table. “May I have some hair- 
pins to play with?” 

Mrs. Burton assented, deeming that he 
could not make a mess of himself with hair- 
pins, and proceeded to adorn herself for 
. the reception 
(7) of her visitor, 

whom she 

secretly con- 
sidered) an 

“awful nui- 

sance.” Never- 
theless she was 
feeling fairly 
cheerful and not 
a little proud of 
Bobby, who 
looked a “perfect 
darling” “in his 
white sailor suit. 
Ten minutes passed 
away in silence. 

“What are you 
doing, Bobby?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing.” The 
voice came from 
the washstand. 


get a cake with 






* Please don't work 
he said kindly, 


‘cause it makes me sick” 


How often does ‘childhood give _ itself 
away in the word “nothing”! Urged by 
a horrid dread Mrs. Burton flew across the 
room, stopped short, and shrieked. 

Having tired of sticking hairpins in the 
soap, Bobby had taken to puncturing a 
tube of pink toothpaste. As his mother 
approached he was wiping his hand on his 
jumper. 

The maid knocked at the door: and an- 
nounced. the arrival of Miss Burton. 

It took some. time to forgive the sin, a 
little longer to dry the tears, a little longer 
still to exchange the white sailor suit for the 
less picturesque blue one. It says some- 
thing for Mrs. Burton’s presence of mind that 
she remembered to transfer the hankies. 

“Til be fearful good now,” whispered 
Bobby, as they went 
downstairs at last. 

‘“Yes, — dearie,” 
his mother answered 
softly, hope spring- 
ing as usual. ‘But 
don’t forget to sniff 







“Tl be fearful good now,” whispered Bobby, as 


they went downstairs 


-her ancestors - 


when you want to blow your . nose; . 
added absently. 2 

Fortunately Bobby was too much occu: 
pied with his virtuous resolutions to notice 


the slip. 


In appearance as well as in manner Miss 
Jessica Burton was a somewhat stately 
person. People found it difficult to make 
her unbend; or, perhaps—which is not 
quite the same thing—the difficulty was 
with her. She frankly objected to youth, 
and indulged an excessive veneration for 
(without knowing much 
about them beyond their names), also 
a blind admiration for all tangible relics 
pertaining to them. : 

She greeted Mrs. Burton with condél 
scension and vouchsafed Bobby a cold, 
formal “how do you do?” 

Bobby refused to be crushed. He Te- 
membered his promise to be nice. si 
“Quite well, thank you, and how are 
you?” he said agreeably. “Our cat has 
got kittens. Have you got any?” Y 
“Bobby,” said his mother in the voice | 
she never used outside. of the drawing-— 
room, “go and sit on the window seat, likes 

a good boy.” 

Bobby obeyed at once. Probably ha | 
felt he had done his duty so far as Aunt 
Jessica was concerned. 

“Would you like the blinds up, mother?” — 
he inquired solicitously. 4 

There were five tall narrow windows, each — 
fitted with a spring blind that flew up to its — 
limit with the report of a pistol shot—a 
temptation and delight to any human boy. 

“No, dear,” Mrs. Burton replied, very — 
firmly. : 

“Why, mother?” , 

“Really, Ethel,” the visitor was saying, | 
indicating a quaint old cup and saucer, | 
which with sundry Japanese trifles adorned 
a modern Sheraton table, “I am astonished 
to see John’s great-grandmother’s treas- 
ures so unprotected. You must get John 
to provide you with a cabinet.” 

Mrs. Burton murmured something to the 
effect that her husband was “thinking” 
of buying a cabinet. 

“But when I was here last, six months 
ago,’ Miss Burton pursued, with a tax col- 
lector’s glint in her eyes, “you had a paar 
of cups and saucers, once the property of | 
John’s great- -grandmother,” 

“Oh!” murmured the hostess, obviously 
unhappy. “Yes,” she admitted, after a 





To keep back the tears, Bobby curled himself up tightly on the window seat and took a 





good grip on one of the tassels of the blinds 


slight pause, “I believe we had; but— 
a” 

| Bobby, who hated to see his mother look 
unhappy, took a good grip of the cushion 
of the window seat. ‘TI broke it,” he said, 
“and mother wasn’t very angry.”’ 

_ Miss Burton groaned. “To think that 
a mere child should be permitted to cause 
such irreparable damage!” she said bitterly. 
- Just then the maid brought in tea. The 
meal that followed was as interesting, in 
every sense, as such polite performances 
usually are. The number of persons per 
diem who partake of afternoon tea in draw- 
Ing-rooms without having any desire to 
do so must be very large. 

_ Bobby ate bread and butter in stolid 
fashion and fixed his eye on the cake with 
the pink icing—the only one of its sort. 


| 
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His aunt kept on saying things she thought 
she meant, and his mother kept on saying 
things she knew she didn’t. Thus far Mrs. 
Burton was not disappointed in her son’s 
behavior. Possibly she became too con- 
fident. For at last, in a carefully careless 
tone of voice, she said: 

“Bobby, dear, will you hand the cakes 
to Aunt Jessica?” 

With alacrity Bobby rose—or rather slid 
—from his seat, grasped the plate and 
carried it with smiles to his relative. The 
providence that shape our ends does some- 
times seem to foozle our beginnings. 

Aunt Jessica murmured “ H’m!’’— hesi- 
tated—and decided on the cake with the 
pink icing. 

“Mine!” howled Bobby, and dropped the 
dish. 
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‘“Really!’”’ exclaimed Miss Burton, who 
began a great many of her sentences with 
that word—why, goodness only knows— 
“really! what an extraordinary child!” And 
proceeded to eat the cake with pink icing. 

It is a dreadful moment when a mother 
finds she must try to “explain things away” 
to her child. And it is doubtful whether 
she ever succeeds in doing so. 

The true reason why the maid. got her 
wages raised at the beginning of the follow- 
ing month was not because she had rendered 
herself indispensable (as she unfortunately 
imagined), but simply because on that 
afternoon she knocked at the drawing-room 
door at the right psychological—if you 
have been to a university or read novels— 
moment. 

‘Please, mim, the plumber have came 
to look at the cistering,’”’ announced the 
maid, who, to be sure, was more nervous 
than illiterate, “and he says as he won’t 
believe it leaks, mim, unless you witness 
against him.” 

At the word ‘‘plumber”’ Bobby’s tears 
stopped. 

“T’ll go, mother,” he said valiantly. 

“No,” said his mother, quite unkindly 
for her; ‘‘the plumber isn’t going to do 
anything to-day. Just stay with Aunt 
Jessica until I come back.” Apologizing 
to the visitor, she left the room. 

To keep the tears back, Bobby curled 
himself up tightly on the window seat 
and took a good grip on the tassel of one 
of the blinds. 

Without the slightest emotion mask 
Jessica finished her tea and the cake with 
the pink icing. Then she rose, and, taking 
the quaint cup and saucer in her hands, 
proceeded to examine them with sighs of 
regretful admiration. She uttered so many 
sighs that Bobby, forgetting his double 
grievance, turned and stared at her. At 
the same time he let go the tassel and the 
blind flew up with a startling crack. 


Bobby 


“Oh!” 

From the hands of Aunt Jessica the 
quaint cup fell—and broke into five pieces. 

“You naughty boy!” 

“Tt wasn’t me!”’ 

Bobby expected an angry retort, but it 
did not come. To his amazement Aunt 
Jessica went down on her knees on the 
carpet. To his horror he saw tears coming 
out of her eyes and running down—no, 
sticking on—her cheeks. She picked up 
the pieces and gazed at them so sadly... . 
Bobby felt a queer lump in his throat... . 
She did not move. 

Presently Bobby slid from the window 
seat. He approached her slowly, doubt- 
fully, even cautiously—but he had to ap- 
proach her. 

‘Aunt Jessica,’ he ventured. © 

“No, no; it really wasn’t your fault,” 
she said, almost sulkily. 

He retired a couple of steps and came for- 


_ ward again. 


“Never mind, Aunt Jessica,” he whis- 
pered; “‘I’m sure you won’t get beans.” 

Perhaps she did not hear him. 

“Aunt : Jessica . .°. are you “iraid?@ 

No answer. 

“DT sSusposes yOu a Leere 
But don’t be ’fraid.” 

A queer, half-stifled sound came from the 
woman. 


I owas! . 3 


“Aunt. Jessica .. . if you like’. = yam 
can tell mother . I broked ‘it 
only I wish you hadn’t . . . ett my pink 


Caken. sae a 


Miss Burton let the pieces of the quaint 
cup fall back to the floor. ‘‘ Boy,” she said 
hoarsely, “come here—here—close tam 
me.’ 

Bobby’s mother returned to find her son 
being embraced. She could not understand 
it at all, especially as Bobby was saying 
gently, yet admonishingly: 

“Don’t sniff, Aunt Jessica; 
nose—I’ve three hankies.”’ 


blow your 





m@he Handicap of Sex 
By Dorothy Dix | 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


HE greatest miss §~ = = 3G 
take that any | 
self - respecting 
and ambitious baby 
‘can make is to be: 
born a girl baby. Of 
‘course many of them 
‘do it, but then we 
know that human 
nature is as prone 
to errors of judg- 
ment as the sparks 
are to fly upward. 

Theoretically it 
is no disgrace to be 
either a woman or 
poor, but in both 
cases it is an al- 
mighty inconvenience, 
‘and shuts you out 
from most of the 
fun and profit of life. 
Especially is this the 
case if you are a lady 
person, for there is nothing in the wide world 
from going upstairs holding a lighted lamp 
im one hand and a baby in the other, and 
‘the front of her dress between her teeth, to 
being debarred from the polling booth be- 
cause she belongs to the angel sex, that it 
isn’t harder for a woman to do than it is 
for a man to do, just because she is 
a woman. 

To begin with, old Dame Nature is a 
cruel stepmother, and not a loving mother 
to women. She makes them of a more 
brittle clay and a frailer physique than men, 
and then throws in all the odds and ends 
of temperament and nerves that she hap- 
pens to have lying about handy, and, hav- 
ing thus saddled them down with all the 
ills that masculine flesh is heir to and 
added a few complaints of their own, she 
chucks women out into the world and says: 
“There, I’ve done my worst by you. Now 
go out and fight your battle. 
have to struggle more than twice as hard as 
your brother does.” 

Yes, look at it any way you will, the girl 
baby gets the hardest lot in life. From 
the cradle to the grave she has to stumble 











But for Eve, the origina! investigator, man would 
never have asked why the fresh rolls from: the 
bread-fruit tree fell down instead of up 


You won’t 


along the best she 
can, weighted down 
by. such a heavy 
handicap of sex that 
the wonder is, not 
that she fails to win 
so often but that she 
ever wins in the race 
at all. 

No matter what 
she wants to do, she is 
never once allowed to 
forget that she be- 
longs to the female 
persuasion, and that 
because of this hered- 
itary misfortune she 
is prevented from en- 
tering all of the most 
attractive doors. The 
fact that heis a man is 
not continually flung 
in a man’s téeth. A 
woman is perpetually 
reminded that she is a woman, and I often 
think that the most consoling thing about 
death to a woman is that in the coffin she 
sheds her sex for the first time, and is no 
longer a woman, but just a plain corpse. 

But let us consider some of these handi- 
caps of sex under which women have strug- 
gled so long: 

Suppose, for instance, In some absent- 
minded moment—as frequently happens—a 
female infant is born into the world endowed 
with a perfectly good intellect. Of course, 
under present social conditions, this is a 
terrible blunder. A woman, to be happy and 
satisfied under the tutelage she enjoys, should 
be a doll-baby creature that is stuffed with 
sawdust, and whose brains are cut on the 
bias, and frilled in the middle, and hobbled 
about the bottom. Then she can be perfectly 
satisfied in going to bargain sales, and chang- 
ing her clothes three or four times a day, 
and attending pink teas, and reading light 
fiction. Also, as long as she has a good 
home, and chocolate éclairs to eat, and a 
pearl necklace, she doesn’t understand 
why anybody should bother about any- 
thing. 
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But there are a good many millions of 
women who are not cut out after this per- 
forated-paper pattern of femininity. Their 
heads are just as well filled with gray matter 
as any man’s, but instead of her intelligence 
being an honor and a glory to a woman, as 
it is to a man, it disqualifies her for general 
society just as much as would a squint eye 
or a hump on her back. 

Don’t say it wouldn’t. You know it 
would. If any of us were going to enter- 
tain a young woman, and wanted her to have 
plenty of beaux, and invitations to dances, 
and to the theater, and so on, we would 
keep it dark if she had distinguished her- 
self at college, and was entitled to write 
A.M., Ph.D. after her name, for we should 
know that wild horses couldn’t drag the 
average youth to see a girl who had the 
fatal reputation of being strong-minded. 

Brains are still unfashionable for 
women to wear, and it has 
always been a proof of 
women’s superiority that the 
more intelligent a man is, the 
more women admire him, 
while the bigger fool a 
woman is, the more 
men run after. her: 
Every married 
woman will bear me 
out when I say 
that her husband 
never finds her so 
attractive, or is 
so affectionate to- 
ward her, as when 
she is acting likea 
three-ply idiot in- 
stead of a rational 
human being. 
Hence no intelli- 
gent woman ever 
lets a man find 
out how much 
sense she really 
has, and this is 
why, every now 
and then, a man 
gets the surprise 
of his life by find- 
ing out that his wife 
isn’t the silly little 
goose he thought her, but 
a very owl for wisdom. 

It is unnecessary for 
me to stop to recall here 
the handicap a woman’s 












You may be a wizard at stenography and a 

financial genius like Hetty Green, but if you 

look like a frump you won't get a chance to 
demonstrate your ability 


The Handicap of Sex 


sex has been when she aspired to anything 
but an omelet-soufflée education. As late as 
the beginning of the last century, it was held 
that it would unsex a woman to teach her 
geography, and there are still those who 
tremble with an awful fear lest the higher 
education will have a malign influence 
upon a girl, although it is admitted to affect 
the masculine constitution differently. 

Yet it was our first mother who so hun- 
gered and thirsted after knowledge that she 
risked paradise to gain it. It was Eve, 
and not Adam, who was the original in- 
vestigator. If it had not been for woman, 
man would still be sitting under the bread- 
fruit tree, letting fresh rolls drop in -his 
mouth, without ever asking why they fell 
down, instead of up. 

Another handicap under which women 
suffer is the tradition that every woman must 
be beautiful, though ugly. No matter 
what other virtues a woman has, no mat- 
ter what she does, the general public still 

takes account of her looks; 
Nobody cares whether Presi- 
dent Wilson has a dimple in 
his chin, or a jaw a yard 
long. Not possess- 

ing a willowy, 
straight-front 
figure never lost 
Mr. Taft a sin- 
gle vote. No 
one ever thinks 
to inquire 
whether Kip- 
ling is a living 
picture or other- 
wise, or whether 
Andrew Carnegie 
dresses like an 
advertisement of 
ready-made 
clothes in the back 
of a magazine. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s 
_ credit at the bank | 

is not affected by 

the lack of luxu- 
riant tresses. 

But it took the 

suffrage cause over 
fifty years to live down 
poor old Amelia Bloom- 
er’s pantalettes,and even — 
today the chief argu- 
ment that most people 
can advance against 
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giving women the right to vote is a supersti- 

tion that somehow, someway, politics will 
- possibly distract the attention of the female 
sex away from the curling-iron and the rouge- 
pot. This is a groundless fear, but as a liv- 
ing reputation of it the millinery suffragist 
is quite as useful, and probably more potent 
_ than the militant suffragette. 

Still, just how heavy is this handicap of 

sex that requires a woman to give her first 
energy and her greatest strength to dress 
and appearance, instead of something more 
_ worthy, nobody knows who hasn’t been a 
- woman and tried it. 
__ It has never been any wonder to me that 
men, who have nothing to put on but a few 
tubular garments that they can jump into 
as they run, and who have the blessed priv- 
ilege of being as ugly as the Lord made them, 
have surpassed woman in the race for suc- 
cess. The only wonder is that they haven’t 
left her tied at the post, and that she ever 
competes at all. 

If you would take the biggest and husk- 
lest prize-fighter of the day and perch him 
up on two-inch French heels, under the 
middle of his foot, that made every step 
an agony, if you would pin four pounds 
of puffs on his head with forty-seven hair- 
pins digging into his scalp; if you would 
lace him into a straight front that was so 
tight that he couldn’t take a long breath; 
and if you would hang upon him garments 
that pinched, and cabined, and confined, 
and that he couldn’t make a single free 
“movement in; and if you sent him thus ac- 
coutered, out to do a hard day’s work, he 
would be brought home before night in an 
ambulance, after having been picked up in 
~a fainting condition in an hour. 

No mere man has the physical strength 
‘to stand such an ordeal, but millions and 
millions of women endure it every day, 
without a complaint ever passing their lips. 
Why? Because men demand it of them. 
‘Tf you don’t believe this, slick your hair 
back into a comfortable little tight wad 
at the back of your head, or cut it off en- 
rely; put on big, flat shoes; leave off your 
corsets; don a loose, comfortable, volum- 
ous dress, and start out to get a job in a 
‘business office. You might have broken 
the typewriting record, and be a lightning 
calculator, and have the financial genius of 
Hetty Green, but you would never get even 
|Past the office door. It would be, ‘“‘G’wan, 
we don’t want no frumps here,” for you. 

Nor would you fare much better in the 
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family circle, for do we not all secretly 
justify the man who wanders from the 
straight and narrow path, if his wife permits 
herself to get fat, and quits marcelling her 
hair, and manicuring her nails? 

It is almost grotesquely humorous that 
the sex which does the most talking never 
really dares say what it actually thinks, 
or knows the luxury of telling the plain, 
unvarnished truth, or expressing its honest 
views on any vital subject. Strict verac- 
ity is held to be something with which wom- 
an has no business meddling. It is the 
privilege of man alone to scorn subterfuge 
and look facts straight in the eye.’ Why 
it should be disgraceful and contemptible 
for a man to lie, and admirable and vir- 
tuous for a woman to lie, nobody knows. 
It is simply the custom of life, but it puts 
woman at a frightful disadvantage because 
most of us loathe the necessity of having 
to wear a perpetual disguise of our real 
sentiments, and long, beyond words, for the 
right to express ourselves. =” 

Men may criticize each other as much 
as they like, they may engage in fierce 
business rivalries, and call each other every 
opprobrious name under the sun, and not a 
voice is raised in protest; but; unless every 
woman is fulsomely flattering about every 
other woman, she is regarded as a spiteful 
old thing. Yet why should a woman praise 
her enemies and laud those that are ugly, 
and dull, and stupid, any more than a man 
should? Why isn’t she entitled to an 
honest opinion just as much as he is? 

A man also has the blessed privilege of 
being more or less honest in his relation- 
ship with his family. He can love his wife 
without professing to think her a Venus or 
a Minerva. He can be fond of his‘ chil- 
dren and still admit that he’s glad to go 
off fishing and leave them behind once in a 
while. He can be God-fearing, and con- 
fess that he’s bored by a dull preacher, and 
that he occasionally likes to use his own 
mind in determining moral issues. But 
Heaven help the woman who would be 
bold enough to tell the truth that, though 
she loved her John, she did not think him 
either handsome or brilliant, that her 
children got on her nerves sometimes, so 
that she would give the world to run away 
from. them for.a- while, and that she’d 
rather stay at home of a Sunday morning 
and read a novel than to listen to the in- 
anities of the Rev. Mr. Fifthly! It’s her 
sex that lays on.a woman the handicap of 
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being a hypocrite, and not her natural 
inclination thereto. 

The chief handicap of women, however, 
is the political one that makes half of 
the population subservient to the other 
half simply because of sex. The male 
half of the world rules the female half 
for ne better reason than because it 
wears trousers instead of petticoats. 

Nobody contends that women 
are of less use in. the world 
than men are, or that their 
work is of less importance. 
That men and women have 
different functions, and were 
created for different pur- 
poses, does not affect this 
point. No one contends 
nowadays that women, 
who furnish most of 
the high school graduates, 
and whose number almost 
equals those of men in 
college, are not, if taken en 
masse, as intelligent as men. 

Nor does anyone contend 
that women, who fill the churches 
and keep alive the spirit of 
religion; who support the charities 
and are the backbone of every 
philanthropic work, and as school teachers 
are making the citizens of the future, are 
not as noble minded and as virtuous as 
men. Nor does anyone contend that women 
have not an equal stake with men in the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 

A large part of the wealth of the land 
is owned by women, and they are just as 
much affected by taxation as men are. 
There are six million wage-earning women 
in the United States, and they are just as 
much concerned in all legislation affecting 
labor as any working man is. Women 
must bear the burden of predatory trusts, 
and high tariff, and lax child-labor laws. 
They are blessed or cursed, just as men are, 
by the government under which they live, 
amenable to its every law, yet aliens in their 
own country, having no voice in making 
the statutes they must obey. And all for 
no reason on earth save that they are women! 

For to be a woman is a crime that dis- 
franchises of itself. It puts a woman in the 
category with the lowest of humanity, the 
idiot, the insane, and the criminal male. 
jlbe ‘most ignorant and illiterate foreigner 
‘enjoys political privileges that are denied 
the female saint and savant. 
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It took the 

suffrage cause over fifty 

years to live down poor old Amelia Bloom- 
ers pantalettes, and even today most people 
have the superstition that politics will dis- 
tract women’s attention from the curling-iron 
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Of course the handicap of sex is being 
gradually lightened. Every year sees a 
few ounces taken off of woman’s patient 
back, and doubtless the time will come, 
along about our great-great-great- grand— 
daughters’ day, when the last of the weight 
she has carried so gallantly will be removed, — 
and woman will find it neither a disgrace” 
nor a disadvantage to be born a woman, 
and when she can rejoice in her woman- 
hood as God intended she should. a 

But that glad day is still in the future. 
At the present moment so great are th 
handicaps of sex to a woman. that. n 
mother can look in the face of her girl bab 
without feeling like tendering profuse apol 
ogies to the unfortunate infant. 
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The Kingdom 


By Virginia ‘Terhune Van de Water 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


The vacation season is abroad in the land. Up and down the length of it, city 
people are renewing acquaintances with country cousins or fishing for invitations 
to spend weeks or week-ends with fortunate owners of woodland bungalows or sea- 


side cottages. 


others. 


some member of the Dale family 

on an average of once a day for many weeks. 

For their new summer home had as yet no 
name. 

Their dream had come true, and they had 
bought a country cottage. Remodeled to 
suit their taste and income, it stood on the 
slope of a hill only an hour’s distance 


_from the city in which was their winter 


home.” Two sons and a daughter made 

boarding in summer hotels an expense that 
brought much discomfort with it. For 
years they had said that they must have 
their own suburban home. At last a friend 
had called their attention to the abandoned 
Cottage, surrounded by four acres of rolling 
land. The owner had moved to the West 
and wanted to sell his property, and the 
Dales bought it. 

There is no need to describe the improve- 
ments they put into the astonished dwelling. 
‘Suffice it to say that there were running 
;water and a bath-room, hardwood floors 
and open: fireplaces, and a-.wide veranda 

that commanded a view of hills and mead- 
ow. Kerosene lamps and candles lighted 
the house, for gas and electricity were too 
‘costly to be considered until, by dint of 
‘economy, the new owners of the place could 
Tecover from the financial strain of the pur- 
chase and the attendant repairs. 

But they were thoroughly happy. All 
the bills for the home and the improvements 
‘On it were paid. George Dale’s commuta- 
tion ticket had been one of the expenses that 
had been taken into consideration when he 

and Emily, his wife, had talked over the 
country-house plan. 

“When you appreciate,”’ said Emily to 
her cousin Martha, who chanced to be call- 
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Some people go to the country forrest, and are thoughtful; others go 
merely because everybody else seems to be going. 


These are careless of the rights of 


May their tribe be suppressed. See if you can find yourself in this story 


| 4 HAT shall we call the place?” 
ae. That was the question asked by 


ing the day before the Dales took their sum- 
mer flight, “that in the city each time one 
goes downtown and back, it costs ten cents, 
you will see that, in the course of a month, 
we shall save on carfare almost the amount 
of George’s commutation.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented the cousin. 
‘And then think of the peace, the quiet of 
the country! Why, Emily, I consider you 
the most fortunate woman I know. I can’t 
leave town, for Frank isa fixture here except 
when he has his fortnight’s vacation, so I 
seldom get away. Of course when his va- 
cation comes we can go off somewhere, but 
I do hate summer hotels. If J only had a 
sweet little place in the country!” 

Emily felt guilty of selfishness as she 
heard her relative’s distressed tones. 

‘Why don’t you and Cousin Frank spend 
his vacation with us?” she suggested im- 
pulsively. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cousin Martha rap- 
turously, “how perfectly lovely that will be! 
It is just like you, Emily, to think of your 
friends as soon as good luck comes your way. 
But dear, you deserve all that you are get- 
ting in your country home, and it is nice 
to know that you will have three months of 
rest and peace. By the way, what shall 
you call the new place?”’ 

“We haven’t decided,’ said Emily. 
“George suggests that we wait until we have 
lived there for a while and see then what 
name suits it.” 

‘‘T-suppose that, as it is not a new house, 
there are vines and flowers there already?” 

“Oh, yes!”? - Emily exclaimed. ‘Indeed 
there are! The small side-porch is a per- 
fect bower of honeysuckle. And there are 
big rose-bushes in the little garden.”’ 

“Lovely!’? murmured the cousin. 
Norah goes out with you?” 


“And 
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“Ves,” was the glad answer. “She says 
she doesn’t care for the country, but. she’s 
going to try it. We can’t afford two maids 
so she will have to do the washing and iron- 
ing there as she does here.”’ 

‘“‘Oh well, washing in, the country is sim- 
ple, with the beautiful green grass to dry 


things on. Shall you raise your own 
vegetables?” 
“No,” responded Emily. “We're going 


to be in the country only three months, and 
can’t bother with a vegetable garden.” 

It was a lovely June day when Emily Dale, 
her two lads, aged thirteen and fifteen years, 
respectively, her eight-year-old daughter 
and her one maid were set down by the stage- 
driver at the door of their summer home. 
George was to follow in the late afternoon. 
Even the unenthusiastic domestic exclatmed 
with delight at the view stretched out be- 
fore her. The trees at the side of the cot- 
tage were musical with birds’ notes; white 
clouds floated idly across the deep blue 
sky. Remembering the glare, the dust, the 
noise of the city, the hucksters screaming 
““strawberrees” through the streets, and 
the roar of the elevated trains, Emily sighed 
in an ecstasy of joy. Norah’s voice broke 
in upon the new owner’s musings: 

‘Please, ma’am, will ye show me how to 
light a fire in this ’ere range? I ain’t used 
to cookin’, except ona gas-stove. An’it won’t 
beso lonesome when we git a cup 0’ tea.” 

Thus the Dales’ country-life began. 

By the time the family had been installed 
for a week in their new abode, they felt 
pretty nearly settled. The house had been 
cleaned beforehand, under Emily’s super- 
vision, by Mrs. Tate, a worthy woman from 
the village, who took five days to do two 
days’ work, but was honest. A steady old 
horse had been hired for the summer, and 
was comfortably stabled in the small barn 
that had been reroofed at the time that the 
house had been remodeled. A second-hand 
carriage had been bought at city prices, a 
neighboring farmer sold milk on condition 
that the purchaser would send for it each 
morning. Another brought ice to the door 
three times each week; a butcher and a 
- huckster came on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays with meat and vegetables. 

The one horse-of-all-work -was kept busy, 
for he had to take George to and from the 
station, one-and-a-half miles distant; go 
over to the village in the middle of the 
morning for the mail, and meet any trains 
on which guests were expected. 


the two grandmothers. 
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And guests were expected often. When 
Emily talked the matter over with her hus- 
band she was surprised to discover how 
many friends would probably visit them. 

‘You see,’ she said; “there are yous 
mother and mine, and Aunt Emily, from 
Boston, and of course I promised Cousin 
Martha that she and Cousin Frank should 
come to us for his vacation.” 

“Yes,” assented George, ‘‘and, by the 
way, I forgot to tell you that Sister Ruth 
wrote me last week and asked me if Robert 
might come up here for a little while. She 
is worn out and wants to get away from 
Washington, and can’t leave the kiddie with 
only the servant at home. Besides that, 
she wants to give the maid a vacation, too. 
Everybody needs one once in a’ while—es- 
pecially if she happens to live in a hot city.” 

“T knowit,’’ agreed tender-hearted Emily. 
“T will write her to send Rob along when 
she is ready to go away. He’s only ten 
years old, but he won’t be much responsibile 
ity, for our boys will keep an eye on him.” 

George Dale’s sister was most grateful 
for the kind invitation: | 

“Tt must be a perfect delight to you,” she 
wrote Emily, “‘to have a quiet, restful 
summer home to which you can ask tired 
people. But you deserve it all, you dear 
child!” 

The first guest on the summer-list was 
Emily’s mother, and, by an odd coincidence, 
George’s mother had asked to be allowed to 
come at the same time. She did not know 
that her daughter-in-law’s mother was to 
be a guest on this particular date; but she 
was not feeling well, she said, and really 
needed a change of air. So, unless she heard d 
to the contrary, she would reach Hilltown 
early on Saturday afternoon. And _ she 
named the train on which she expected 0 
arrive. ; 

It happened to be the same train on which 
Emily’s mother was coming, so sending to 
the station was simplified. The cottage 
had only one guest-room, but Hattie, the 
only little girl, said she would not nial 
giving up her room and sleeping on a couch 
in her mother’s chamber during the visit of 
She, as. well as the 
rest of the family, was eagerly waiting to 
see the elderly relatives’ admiration of the 
new home. 

They were not disappointed in their exp 
tations, for, as soon as the two dear wom 
alighted from the carriage which the oe 
boy, Jack, had driven to the station i 















themselves in the peaceful quiet of the open, so unlike the city, how they'd rest ! 
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dream had come true, for they had bought a country cottage. It was going to be a perfect summer. Left to 
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them, they exclaimed with delight. Mother 
Dale declared that it made one feel better 
just to look at the beautiful trees surround- 
ing the cottage, while Mother Arnold smil- 
ingly insisted that her daughter had not 
- told her half of the beauties of the place. 

“But you look rather tired, dear,” she 
said to Emily. ‘You’ve found getting 
_ settled is trying work, even here.” 

“A little,” said Emily. ‘But I love the 
home so much that I don’t mind.” 

“And the country-air will set her right 
up in a few days,’’ declared George’s mother. 
‘‘And now let’s see the inside of the cot- 
tage.”’ As they went on their tour of in- 
spection, Emily wished that Norah’s man- 
ner, when the guests peeped into the 
kitchen, had been a little more cheerful. 
‘The remembrance of it worried the mistress, 
and, after the new arrivals had washed off 
the dust of travel and seated themselves on 
the veranda with their knitting; she slipped 
out into the kitchen to ascertain from which 
quarter the domestic wind blew. 

“Well, how are you _ getting along, 
Norah?” she asked kindly. 

“Oh, all right, I guess,’’ was the somber 
reply. “ But this kitchen is hotter than the 
one in town, and of course, when there’s 
company, there’s an awful lot of extra 
work.”’ 

“T know,” agreed Emily, ‘‘and I will do 
my best to make it easier for you. Miss 
Hattie and I shall make the beds while we 
have guests, and I’ll run out occasionally 
and help with the cooking. For, you see, 
Norah, now that we have a country home, 
our friends want to come to see it, and we 
can’t refuse them.”’ 

“No, ma’am, I know it. And I'll do the 
best I can,”’ said the girl, mollified by the 
mistress’s gentle voice and manner. 

“Well,” went on Emily, “don’t you 
bother about the tea-tray at five o’clock, for 
Ill arrange it and make the tea and butter 
the bread myself.” 

Norah looked a little critical. ‘‘ Most 
people,” she said, “‘don’t have afternoon 
tea and such like when they're in the coun- 
try. They live real simple.” 

“Perhaps they do,” said Emily, firmly, 
‘but, when I have guests, I must give them 
what they are used to.’ 

Thus it came about that, little by little, 
Emily supplemented her maid when guests 
were on hand. It was only fair that she 
should do so, she told herself, for Norah had 
to do the family washing and ironing, and 
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the facilities were not what they were ir 
town. The water was not abundant, and 
was, moreover, hard. 

Emily’s mother had expected to remain 
only three days and she went home on 
Monday afternoon, kissing her daughter 
tenderly as she bade her good-bye. 

“Dear child,” she pleaded in a low voice, 
“do get some rest, instead of filling your 
house with company.’ 

“T am not filling it,” Emily laughed. 
“Tt’s just being filled. And I’m glad, 
mother dear, to have this sweet little home 
in which to receive my tired friends. J am 
sure that Mother Dale looks better al- 
ready.” 

The last sentence was spoken as Mrs, 
Dale, Senior, came out on the veranda. 

‘And I feel better,” affirmed the object 
of this remark, ‘‘so much better, in fact, 
that I’m going to ask you to let me stay 
through this week,—perhaps over next 
sunday. May Ir” 3 

Emily controlled the expression of con- 
sternation that she felt stealing over her 
features. 

“Certainly!” she said cordially. “Stay 
as long as youcan. Who has a better right 
in George’s house or is more welcome than 
his own dear mother? I wish,” she added, 
lightly, as they waited for the boys to bring 
the carriage from the stable to take their 
maternal grandmother to the train, ‘I wish 
that we could think of a good name for the 
place.” 

“Why not call it Oak Hill?” suggested 
her mother. ‘That’s pretty.” 

“But there’s only one oak on the place,” 
Emily protested. At which her mother-in- 
law observed that “Hillside was a nice 
name,’ . 
“But there are so many ‘Hillsides,?® 
demurred Emily. ‘I have promised George 
to let him name the place. He says that 
no one should name a home until he has 
lived there long enough to learn just what 
it is like, so that the title will really suit it.” 

After her mother’s departure, Emily, like 
the war-going king mentioned in the Bible, 
set herself down to consult with herself as 
to whether she was able, with her present 
accommodations, to entertain the guests 
that were coming for the next week-end. 
For, as the weather had grown very warm, 
many persons were leaving town. Those 
who had asked to be allowed to make their 
visit at this time were Emily’s Cousin 
Martha and her husband and a “- 
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friend of George’s; moreover George’s sis- 
ter had written to her brother, the day be- 
fore, that she would like to get small Robert 
away, and would send him on next Friday. 
She would like George to meet him at the 
train. Where was Emily to put them all, 
now that her mother-in-law was to remain 
over another Sunday? 

But a country home is_proverbially 
elastic, and Emily was a good manager. Of 
course Mother Dale must keep the guest- 
chamber, but said she would be glad to have 
her little grandson, Robert, sleep in there 
on the sofa while other suests were in the 
house. She did not add to her daughter- 
in-law’s discomfort by expressing any fear 
that she, herself, was in the way, and for 
this Emily was grateful. When George 
came home, Emily suggested that he take 
Dick Carson, his bachelor-friend, into his 
room, to which he agreed readily. 

“Anything to make it easier for you, 
dear,” he said. ‘‘ But how can you squeeze 
all those people into this house?” 

Emily laughed. “That’s what I’ve been 
wondering myself, ” she said. “We'll ar- 
range somehow.” 

The outcome was that Cousin Martha 
and her husband had Emily’s own room 
during their visit. The Dale boys had.a 
large room (which ran across the entire end 
of the house and had windows on each side) 
finished off in the attic. Their beds were 
on one side of this chamber, and their mother 
moved two cots,—one for Hattie, and the 
other for herself,—into the other side of the 
room, and hung a huge unbleached muslin 
sheet from a clothesline stretched across the 
middle of the apartment, thus separating 
the boys’ sleeping-quarters from those des- 
tined for herself and her little daughter. 
She decided to leave the two cots here even 
alter the expected guests had departed: 
They might be needed often during the sum- 
mer. 

I think I am safe in asserting that in 
most homes the first emotion that comes to 
the housekeeper, when company is proposed, 
is wonder as to how the servants will ‘‘take 
it”. Emily, with her one maid, was no ex- 
ception to her sisters in this respect. But 
she tactfully chose her time for breaking 
the news of the expected arrivals to Norah. 
She told her, as if it were a joke on the do- 
mestic and herself, how all these people had 
_ decided to come on the same date, adding 
hurriedly that she intended to hire Mrs. 
Tate from the village to come up each day 
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that her guests were in the house and lend 
a hand at making the beds, washing dishes, 
etc. 

“And I will send out all the table linen to 
be washed next week,” she added. 

‘All right, ma’am, ” agreed Norah. “Tt 
would be best to do that, for, if this kind o” 
thing keeps up, Pll not be able to stay with- 
out you do get me some extra help.” 

‘Of course not,” assented Emily hastily. 
“And, by the way, Norah, I'll make the 
cake for you on Saturday, and Vl make the 
salad for Sunday night’s supper, too.’ 

In her own room; she took out paper and 
pencil and jotted down what the extra work 
and provisions were going to mean in the 
way of unexpected expense. 

“And I hoped we could economize oul 
here this summer!”’ she mourned, almost 
resentfully. § 

In spite of the fact that it rained on Sat- 
urday and was oppressively hot on Sunday, 
the week-end was pronounced by all to be 
a decided success. Mrs. Dale, Senior, with 
Dick Carson, leaving on Monday morning, 
looked keenly at her daughter-in-law, as 
Emily’s own mother had done on taking 
her departure a few days ago. 

“T hope all these people haven’t tired yo 
out, Emily,” she said solicitously. ‘ Would 
you like me to stay and help you get to 
rights?” } 

‘Oh, no, indeed,” said Emily, adding with 
‘it is a joy to see my friends so 




















happy here.”’ 

She did not think it worth while to add 
that she had slept little on the none-too- 
comfortable cot-bed, on Saturday night, 
that she had arisen early, on Sunday morn 
ing, to help Norah with the breakfast, and 
that, last night, she had been kept awake 
by poor Norah herself, who had been so 
ill with a a attack, — as soon as 


up to her room to lie down, while she al 
sisted by the woman from ‘the village 
she came—would do the work. 2 


natured self again. 
and her husband were pleasant guests, aS 
they amused themselves and nay thd 


behind the slow but willing old horse, thus_ 
leaving their hostess time to help her maid 
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in the housework. Emily had looked over 
her accounts long enough to appreciate that 
she could not afford to have the extra help 
from the village during’ the entire week, 
and that, therefore, she must put her 
own shoulder to the domestic wheel. On 
Saturdays and Sundays, when her house 
was full, she would engage Mrs. Tate to 
help out; but on other days, she herself 
must do some of the tasks that would have 


devolv ed upon a second maid, if she had had _ 


one. She felt a little tired during this hot 
weather, but she did not let herself con- 
sider that. The dear country place was 
worth it all. 
we“ This spot ought to be called ‘Weary 
Man’ eo inesty a? announced Cousin Frank 
one evening as the family sat on the ver- 
anda. ‘I never saw such a restful, peace- 
ful place in my life.” 
por I,” agreed his wie. “George, 
haven’t you decided on a name forit yet?”’ 
~ “No,” replied the host. “I have thought 
of dozens, but none of them fills the bill.” 
“Do you love it as much as you thought 
you would, Emily?” asked Cousin Martha. 
~ “Just as much,” declared Emily loyally. 

“Well,” said Martha, “I thought you 
did, for I have never seen you so much in- 
terested in another place.”’ 
~ “PmsureI would adoreit ifit were mine!” 
sighed Cousin Martha. “To think of really 
wning such a sweet, peaceful place is like 
aving a little bit of heaven all to one’ $. seit.” 
“You might name it ‘Heaven’ if it were 
yours, eh?” laughed her husband. 
“Well, I might do even that!” she re- 
coined merrily. 
_On the day that the fortnight’s visit 
rom the cousins was completed, Aunt 
mily arrived from Boston. She brought 
with her her parrot from which she never 
iked to be separated. The bird had a 
way of screaming early in the morning, 
itartling the sleeping housekeeper at the 
irst ray of dawn. She was glad that George 
vas such a sound sleeper that he did not hear 
t, while Aunt Emily, herself, was decidedly 
leaf and was, moreover, accustomed to the 
vagaries of her pet. The children, of course, 
lid not mind the noise, in fact, slept until 
heir mother called them to get up and dress. 
50 why, Emily asked herself, should she 
complain or make her elderly relative un- 
‘omfortable? 205 

It was during the second week of Aunt 
imily’s stay that small Robert, George’s sis- 
er Ruth’s boy, climbed to the roof of the 
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stable, in spite of his uncle’s having for- 
bidden him to do so, slipped, fell, and 
broke his arm. And on the same day, a 
letter came from Robert’s mother saying 
that her husband was ill with malarial fever 
and asking, as a great favor, that her little 
son be allowed to stay in the @untry with 
his kind uncle and aunt for a month longer. 

“TL am dreadfully anxious about Ned,” 
she wrote, “‘although the doctor assures me 
that his illness is not typhoid. But it will 
be some days after the fever breaks before 
he can be moved. Then he must go to the 
country. I wonder if you could find a quiet 
and inexpensive boarding-place somewhere 
near you where we could stay for two or 
three weeks?” 

Emily suppressed a cynical smile as she 
read the letter to her husband, but George 
laughed aloud. | 

“Ruth was always good at hinting,” he 
said. ‘‘Of course that means that they 
want to come here. Meanwhile the kid is 
on your hands, laid up with a broken arm.” 

Emily’s face softened. “‘Yes, the poor 
little chap!” she said. “I am glad his 
mother knows nothing of it, and that he is 
here instead of in the hot city. The doctor 
has put the arm up in plaster and says that 
the pain will soon get less. I will write 
Ruth that he’s welcome to stay here, and 
that she’s as welcome to come as soon as 
her husband is well enough to travel. As 
it’s Rob’s left arm that is broken, he can 
soon scribble a note to his mother with his 
well hand.” 

She said Peains, afterward, of the wake- 
ful hours of those first nights when the 
fractured bone was knitting, when the small 
invalid would sob with pain, and could be 
soothed only by the stories she told and 
the songs she sang to him. 

The summer slipped away, and guests 
came and went. All found the hostess 
bright and hospitable, and all expressed 
their joy that she should have such a sweet 
and lovely summer retreat. As soon as 
small Robert’s father was strong enough to 
be moved, he and his wife came to the still 
un-named cottage—one thin and pale from 
illness, the other nervous and worn from 
nursing and anxiety. Emily and George 
met them on the arrival of the train, that 
they might break gently to the mother the 
news of her boy’s accident and couple it 
with the assurance that he was now almost 
entirely well. Ruth burst into tears, when 
she learned of Robert’s mishap. 





The guests came and went. All found the hostess bright and enthusiastic, eager to rest and 
divert them, and none of them realized that their holiday was costing Emily hers 
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“Oh, ” she said, “forgive me for being so 
silly, but I am so tired out! You, dear 
Emily, who have had a restful, carefree 
summer, have no idea how worn out I am!” 

“Of course you are, dear,” said Emily 
soothingly. 

On Labor Day, the house was once more 
full of guests; but, on the Tuesday morning 
after the first- Monday in September, the 
carriage bore the last visitor to the station, 
and, for the first time since they had come 
into their new home, the Dales were alone. 
Norah and her mistress set the house to 
rights, dusted and darkened the rooms, 
and, this done, looked at each other for a 
long moment. Then Norah spoke: 
“Please, ma’am, will you think me sassy 
if I say a word from me heart?” 
| “No, Norah,”’ replied Emily faintly. 

: “Well, then, ma’am, to tell you God’s 
truth, you look dead beat. It’s time you 
had a bit of arest. You came out here for 
change, and sure you’ve had it; you came 
out here for rest, but it was for rest for 
your friends, and not for yourself. ‘Such a 
sweet, restful place!’ I’ve heard them say 
many’s the time, an’ sure to ¢hem it has been!”’ 

“Norah!” protested the mistress weakly, 
while burning tears rose to her eyes, but did 
aot fall. “You know the place has done 
the children good.” 

“Tt has, bless their hearts! But now 
t’s you I want to see good done to. An’ 
will you not go to your room and lay down 
or the whole remainder of the day?” 
There was a sense of actual relief to 
Emily in being ordered about and taken 
tare of by this kind-hearted, if somewhat 
mcouth, woman, and, for hour after hour 
if the long day, ’she lay i in her cool room, 
with eyes closed, but not asleep, listening to 
he sweet, country sounds, and sighing with 
oy as the breeze wafted to her nostrils 
he fragrance of the sun-warmed honey- 
vuckles. She was too tired to want any- 
hing to eat, and lay still until the boys 
vent to the train for their father. Then 
the dressed languidly and took possession 
4 the hammock on the porch. She told 
1er husband, when he came home, that she 
lid not want any dinner; but he brought out 
ver tray himself and fed her as if she had 
yeen a baby. As twilight fell and the 
noon silvered the trees by the cottage, and 
he children, kissing her gently, went off 
juietly to bed, the husband spoke of the 
natter that had been uppermost in his 
nind: all eile 
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“Dear,” he said, softly, “you know my 
vacation begins next Saturday?”’ 

“Yes, George,” was the listless reply. 

“Well, ’ went on the man, “we are going 
to stay out here for two weeks after it 
begins. I’ve decided that it won’t hurt 
the boys to miss the first week or so at 
school.”’ 

“Oh, I’m glad!” sighed Emily. 
so lovely out here!” 

“And I’ve made another decision, too,’ 
remarked George more firmly. 

“Yes, dear?” asked the wife. 

Pals this, ” declared George Dale, ‘“‘we’re 
not going to have any company—not one 
visitor in all that time! I’ve heard so much 
about this being a restful, quiet place, and 
making people over again, that I’d like to 
see it tried on my own wife!”’ 

Emily smiled wanly, but said nothing. 

After a few moments’ silence, George 
spoke again: 

“Emily, I’ve decided on a name for this 
little place of ours.’ 

The wife started with delight. 

“Oh, George, what is it?” 
eagerly. 

“Tt is to be called ‘The Kingdom,’ ” he 
said gravely. 

“The Kingdom?” 

“Ves,” he declared,‘ for it has fulfilled the 
prophecy found in the Scriptures, ‘They 
shall come from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, and 
shall sit down in The Kingdom.’ They 
surely have come, and they surely have sai 
down!” 

Of course it was very weak and foolish of 
Emily to laugh so hard that she cried, and 
to cry longer than she laughed. But, as she 
confessed, she was “‘a little tired, in spite 
of having lived in such a quiet, restful place, 
away from the noisy city all summer.”’ 

“For that’s what everybody has reminded 
me I’ve been doing,” she said when she was 
once more calm. 

“Well,” said George, “we’re going to 
have The Kingdom to ourselves for a while 
now! And I tell you that name means a 
whole lot when you come to think of it.”’ 

“Yes, dear,” assented Emily gently, “and 
it means even more to us both than you 
have said.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

' “Because,” she said softly, “it means 
the Kingdom of Home, and that is about 
as near as we ever come to the Kingdom 
of Heaven in this world.” 
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By Helen Thobu rrr 


This ‘‘What Girls Can Do for Girls” 
department is conducted under the edi- 
torial direction of a daughter of the 
White House, Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson 














g WF you have once worked 
| with a pageant, you can 
never again so much as 
walk down the streets with- 
out seeing life in terms of 
pageantry! So say the 
builders of this new-old 
form of arto) Che? tender 
growing things in the 
florist’s window are green- 
clad couriers of the spirit 
of spring—no longer hot- 
houseplants at “‘seventy- 
five cents today, special.”? The babies play- 
ing, literally in the gutter, are a wistful little 
“children’s episode;” the young folks 
pouring through the city streets after shop- 
closing hours are no longer mere jostling 
crowds—but a pilgrimage of youth, escap- 
ing from the prisons of industry! 
All over the land a pageant of girlhood 
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Cleveland girls as water-nymphs in “ The Minister- 

ing of the Gift.’ The Y. W. C. A. girls based 

their pageant at Richmond on the command, “As 

every man hath received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another” 


is forming before our very eyes. Of late 
it has been our interest to study the Amer 
ican girl; we have made her into the “‘ prob- 
lem” of the day. Experts of all kinds have 
‘‘researched,” investigated, reported, of 
ganized for the sake of making her life 4 
more livable and joyful thing. This 1s 
highly necessary, but many good people 
will never read reports of organizations. 50 
we are learning a more wonderful way. 
We have thought to turn problems into 
pageants, and look at Americar. girlhood not 
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mly as an economic factor, but as a pro- 
essional from childhood unto young wom- 
nhood, broken into by all the episodes of 
oy and pain that come to the average young 
ife. Perhaps this will make us see this 
‘problem” in a new and more hopeful light. 

The woods have been full of pageants all 
ummer! A year or so ago people scarce 
new the pronunciation of the word;  to- 
lay it has even been necessary to organize 
nm America Pageant Association, as a clear- 
ng-house for all the requests for help from 
ommunities wishing to perpetuate their 
wn historic achievements. America has 
nyented a type of pageantry all its own, 
nd_that is the form .# which presents 
iot so much his- toric facts, as 
he scope, w, content 
dd pos- sibilities 
fan 

























rganiza- 

ion! 
For example— 

ears ago, % 





-our vo- 
abulary, the 
naginative leader of a Young 
Jomen’s Christian Associa- 
on substituted for the print- 
ig of a dry-as-dust annual 
sport, a semi-dramatic rep- 
esentation of all the Asso- 
fation’s activities, to which 
ne usual recipients of the 
sport were invited. It was 
lore than a play: it was an 
ccounting to friends and 
yntributors, a visualization 
' what the association has 
one and can, with wider 
9portunities, do for the girls 
“a community. 

The idea grew. It is easy 
‘r almost any good idea to 
fow in this organization. If 
meone in Maine or Cali- 
irnia thinks of an original 
ay of doing a part of her 
sociation work, it is at 
ice recorded and made 
vailable in all other parts of 











a 





Miss Winifred Lawrence as 
The Spirit of Play in * The 
Ministering of the Gift” 
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the country, by the central offices of the 
National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations at its headquarters in 
New York. Other city Associations began 
to present their annual reports, dramatic- 
ally. Finally, last November, they per- 
petrated a most interesting piece of pageant 
team-work. Every Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of considerable size is in-_ 
terested in the support’ of association 
secretaries in one or the other of the foreign 
countries to which the National Board ex- 
tends its scope—India, South America, 
China and Japan. A Foreign Association 
Pageant, portraying the work in these four 
countries, was written by the students ‘at 






















the National Training School 
for Secretaries of the Young 
Women’s Christian 
Associa- 

tions in 


New 


York. For 
» one week 
in (every 
November, 
nation- 
-wide em- 

phasis is 

always 
laid on the foreign work, 
and during this special week 
in 1912, associations of all 
types gave the foreign 
pageant. 

This simultaneous im- 

pact upon so many 
& communities did 

» much to quicken 
general interest in 
the great piece of inter- 
denominational work that 
the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association is doing for 
the women of these foreign 
lands. 

Meanwhile, side by side 
with these local forms of 
pageantry, a quite different 
form has been growing up. 
One of the happiest of the 
ten days at any one of these 
conferences is ‘‘College Day”’ 
or ‘Association Day.’ This 
outdoor affair generally means 
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a series of detached episodes, directed by 
a mistress of ceremonies, with perhaps a 
grand processional at the end. A college 
conference may be planned after conference 
has begun, as college girls can “involve” 
stunts out of a scrap of cheesecloth and a 
liberty cake. 

Last summer the oak-clad foothills of 
San Francisco Bay, ona certain College Day 
of this sort blossomed into legitimate pag- 
eantry. It was at the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. Its own most beautiful conference 
grounds on the seventeen-mile drive back 
of Monterey had not yet been built, and 
the conference as a whole was the guest of 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, in a tent city on the 
grounds of Hacienda, her foothill estate. 
It was all like a fairy-tale anyway, so the 
girls from the University of California and 
Stanford put their imaginations and wits 
together, and built and acted a fairy-tale on 
the spot, an outdoor pageant or masque 
called the Hill of Contemplation, which in 
symbolism and poetry not only interpreted 
the undercurrent of the conference—the 
following of ‘sweet Service,’ but was a 
gracious tribute to their hostess as well. 

So it grew—this pageant idea that adapted 
itself so easily to changeable association life. 
But one field remained for it to enter. Away 
back in ro11, to be sure, one hundred and 
seventy-five girls had come together from 
many quarters for a spectacular exhibition 
of gymnasium work before the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States assembled in National con- 
vention in Indianapolis. As lineal descend- 
ant of this and of the Foreign Pageant, 
however, a pageant in the truest sense of 
the word was given by six hundred girls, 


Pageants of Girlhood 


before as many thousand people, on the 
occasion of the Fourth Biennial Convention 
of the entire Association in Richmond, 
Virginia, in April, 1913. The fact that these 
girls came from fourteen different commu- 
nities, some as far from Richmond as Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, and that it was ad- 
ministered from the National Board’s 
headquarters in New York, stamped it as 
the first national pageant of any kind ever 
given. It was this unique character that 
challenged the interest of Miss Lotta Clark, 
secretary of the American Pageant Asso- 
ciation, and director of many successful 
pageants in New England, so that she was 
willing to take its directorship. And it was 
this expert captaincy that made it possible 
for the pageant to be given indoors in a 
great arena, when sudden rain forbade its 
taking place in the beautiful wooded ravine 
for which it was planned. 

Three sayings had this pageant as spon- 
sors: “Even as ye have received the gift 
so shall ye minister the same one to an- 
other;” “A pageant is a festival of thanks 
giving to Almighty God for the benefits 
of the past, the opportunities of the present 
and the hopes of the future;” and “A 
pageant is not primarily a show; it is the 
continuing life of a community.” ; 

The first gave the title, “The Ministering 
of the Gift,” and the motif, emphasis upon 
association membership, whereby each mem- 
ber should, having received of ‘‘the more 
abundant life,” minister it to someone else. 
The second interpreted the nature of the 
performance to the audience, many of 


Y. W. CG. A. girls have a message. At the Fourth) 


representation of the Sargent frieze of the prophets, 
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ryhom had not the faintest idea of the 
neaning of the word. The third proph- 
sied what has since been proved—the 
ontinuing, transforming hold on the life of 
ach person who takes part in a pageant of 
his sort. 
The opening processional alone, wherein 
he Association Spirit led in stately march 
irls representing most of the nine hundred 
issociations affiliated with the National 
soard—the college girls in cap and gown, 
fith ribbon insignia which gave vivid color- 
ag to their ranks, the city girls in shaded 
darfs over white, the country girls in green 
apes, and the little foreigners in native 
ress, not only thrilled the great audience 
vith ‘the suggested sweep of. this work for 
irlhood everywhere, but put the double 
pel of pageantry and Association loyalty 
pon every girl who marched, making her 
part. of that living processional for all 





ime. Episode after episode showed by. 


ymbolic interpretation the Association at 
jork, at play, at service. There was a 
icture of a college conference; a country 
astival and May pole dance; a group of 
idustrial girls refusing to mingle, but 
rought together by. little Ttalian Pippa, 
tho “‘passed”’ with her message that “all 
arvice ranks the same with God.” There 
ras a glorious, colorful water-dance, led 
y the Spirit of Play. 


Leading girlhood thro’ all the land’s 
length | 

tom glory to glory, thro’ strength to 
_ strength.” 


iennial Conventionin April, 1913, they gave a living 
» interpret, in part, the Association's Bible study 


oO 


There were household art girls singing over 


their work; the children of the sweatshops 
led out from “the crowded ways of life”’ 
by woodland fairies; a living representation 
of the Sargent frieze of the prophets, to 
interpret in part the Bible study of the 
Association; the commissioning of the 
“seventy”? to go forth unto all nations— 
these led in turn up to the final charge given 
by the association spirit.. “And now— 
seeing ye have this ministry, be ye knit 
together in love, so that we—having gifts 
differing according to the grace that is given 
to us, may yet be all one in Christ Jesus.”’ 

And truly they were all one—audience, 
pageanters and all, for everyone in the 
great building rose to join in the final hymn 
of the lights, through which the blue-clad 
association spirit, holding high her torch, 
led the brilliant, close-ranked groups in 
solemn recessional. No one who came 
away with that song ringing in her heart 
was ever to forget the uplifting power and 


-unity of those moments, or was ever to 


forget that she was part of a world-wide 
association for the happiness and help of 
girlhood. 

“The Ministering of the Gift”’ has helped, 
too, to make the continuing life of communi- 
ties elsewhere, for several local associations 
have repeated it, as was the hope of those 
who prepared it for the convention. Pag- 
eantry has come to stay, in this one or- 
ganization, at least. For it is one of the 
heralds of a new national willingness to be 
lifted above materialism, statistics, eff- 
ciency—as ends in themselves; and bravely 
and righteously to follow, for the sake of 
enriching human life, the light that never 
was on sea or land. 








































What a Nation Eats 


is more important than what it wears, or rides around in, or th 
houses in which it lives. 
sane minds, and the nourishing of hope and aspiration. 
nation, or an individual, pure food and plenty of it, and both wil 
“come up smiling. 
Chemistry, believes in wholesome food, first, last, and all the time 
and also that there is plenty of it if only manufacturers can be kep 
irom using adulterants and consumers be trained to look for an 


Pure food is an essential to sound bodie: 
Give 
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Dr. Wiley, formerly Chief of the Bureau ¢ 


refuse them. He be 

lieved that the pur 

food law should agp 

ply to meats; th 
government no\ 

sustains him. Goo 
HOUSEKEEPING give 

him its pages to. strik¢ 
month after month, th 
blows that he thinks are mos 
needed. So vital a work ha 
never before been undertaken b 
any magazine. It is bearing fruit 
It is easier to buy good goods now tha. 
ever before. Unfortunately, howevey 
many people prefer looks to wholesomenes: 








.” andso the task is one of education as well a! 


prevention. | 
Dr. Wiley is in charge of the laboratories whic. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING maintains in Washington fe| 


the purpose of testing foods and drugs. Question’ 
on foods, sanitation, and health will be an| 
swered by him. Address with stamp: | 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 

1120 Woodward Building, | 
Washington, D. C, | 











Do You Want Bleached 
Flourrs = j 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. | 


CCASIONALLY the cause of prog- 
() ress and the rights of the common 

people get a jolt of a serious char- 
acter. ‘This was the case when the Supreme 
Court ruled that the prohibition of fraud by 
the Food and Drugs Act referred only to the 
composition of the article and not to the 
false and misleading statements respecting 
their virtues or properties. . This unhappy 
decision throws wide open the gate to all 
manner of debauchery and deception, es- 
pecially in the case of the so-called patent 
nostrums. Milk, sugar, and powdered 
oyster-shells, under this decision, may be 
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advertised as certain cures for tuberculosi| 
and cancer. Congress made an attemptt 
correct this evil, as I pointed out in th) 
November number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
but in the hands of the enemies of the pur 
food bill the Sherley amendment took . 
form that adds unknown difficulties, makin) 
it necessary to prove fraudulent intent 
The committees of Congress refused ti 
adopt a form of amendment which would 
have put an end to the intolerable abuse 
of the patent-medicine sharks. 

Now comes the federal Court of Appeal 
of the St. Louis district and reverses thi 
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findings of the district court and jury, pre- 
sided over by Judge Smith McPherson, 
which two years ago declared the bleaching 
of flour unlawful. As is often the case, the 
reversal is based on a mere technicality—an 
alleged error in the court ruling—and the 
case has been remanded for a new trial. 
The readers of GooD HouSEKEEPING should 
know a few more facts in connection with 
this case. 


Flour Bleached with Poisons 


For years attempts have been made to 
induce the housekeeper to value flour by 
the whiteness of the bread it would make. 
While one set of adulterators was trying to 
make butter more yellow, another was en- 
deavoring to make flour more white. It 
was not a question of nutritive properties 
in either case; it was simply a practice of 
deception in the one case by painting and in 
the other by bleaching. There are several 
ways of bleaching flour; namely, with chlo- 
rin, by the fumes arising from the decompo- 
sition of nitric acid (aqua fortis), and by the 
production of oxids of nitrogen by electri- 
fying the air. In all cases the active prin- 
ciples are violent poisons, and are so ac- 
knowledged by all experts. The only de- 
fense made by the protagonists of the proc- 
ess was that these violent poisons were 
used in very moderate quantities. ‘There 
was no dispute as to the fact. The whole 
case, therefore, turned on the point whether 
such bleached flour contained an added 
d0lsonous substance or one deleterious to 
health, and whether the use of it allowed 
the treated article to be sold for an increased 
orice to the prejudice of the consumer. 

As is usually the case the testimony of 
the experts was contradictory. Eminent 
orofessors in colleges and universities lent 
the influence of their names and the pres- 
ige of the institutions they represent to 
‘he attempt to poison and defraud the Amer- 
can people. It is the old story of the 
slamour of the fee obscuring the vision of 
service. How long are the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land going to tolerate such 
‘fforts to defend the mercenary against the 
‘ight and thus bring shame and disgrace 
m the cause of higher education? 

After the evidence was heard and the 
ury charged, a verdict for the government 
vas brought in and an appeal was immedi- 
itely taken to the higher court. One strik- 
hg point in this famous trial is that it was 





you that kind of flour. 
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not brought and financed by the millers, 


many of whom were glad to stop the execra- 


ble practice, but by the company controll- 
ing the manufacture of the bleaching ma- 
chinery! The staff of life of the American 
people was debased and its price to the 
consumer increased for the benefit of a 
monopoly! 

Briefly the bleaching process is applied 
as follows: 

. After the flour is ground it is passed into 
a compartment where it is brought into 
intimate contact with a current of air which 
is, electrified” by having beén subjected to 
a series of electrical discharges at high ten- 
sion. The oxygen and nitrogen which ex- 
ist in a free state in the air are thus com- 
bined into a reddish, noxious, and choking 
gas, which with water forms nitrous and 
nitric acids. These gases, in turn, are ab- 
sorbed by the yellow fat particles that give 
to natural flour its beautiful, slightly amber 
tint. The fat particles become pure white 
under this malign influence, and the tint 
of the flour is correspondingly whiter. Of 
course this is not done for fun. The miller, 
by the help of the false desire that has 
been created for a white flour, can sell the 
product of his mill at a higher price. The 
consumer is thus defrauded. The flour is 
less palatable and less nutritious than it 
was before, and he pays a higher price for 
his. bread. The miller and the merchant 
catch him ‘‘comin’ and goin’.” 


Don’t Buy Bleached Flour 


What is the duty of the American house- 
keeper? Refuse to buy any flour which has 
been bleached or any bread made there- 
from. Many millers are anxious to give 
Help them to do 
so. Reform the public taste in this matter. 
Favor the flour with the amber tint, in order 
to destroy the many attempts which are 
making to chemicalize it. If we admit the 
poisonous acids of nitrogen, we cannot 
keep out alum, arsenic, lead, phosphoric 
acid, and a host of articles which adultera- 
tors will not be slow to use. We will soon 
have bread made of pure starch, chemi- 
calized and adorned to look like and taste 
like the real article. 

If the law fails under the decision of the 
courts you can create a popular sentiment 
which will drive the adulterators out of 
the market. Be comforted by what has 
already been done to benzoate of soda; in 
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spite of the protection given this chemical 

by presidents and cabinet officers and by 

the eminent members of the Remsen Board, 

it has practically been driven from the 

market by an outraged public sentiment. 
Refuse to buy bleached flour! 


Feeling the Millers’ Pulse 


Feeling confident that many of the millers 
of the country would gladly provide unadul- 
terated, unbleached flour, an effort was 
made to determine definitely, if possible, their 
attitude on this subject, and to assist the 
housewife by listing those who would 
promise not to bleach flour under any condi- 
tions. To this end a circular letter was 
sent to 1322 mills, situated in all sections 
of the country, those being selected which 
had a capacity of over 150 barrels of flour 
a day. It goes without saying that the 
millers in the South and Middle West, 
where wheat is yellower, are strongly 
tempted to bleach their product in order to 
compete with the whiter wheats of the 
Northwest and to meet the unreasonable, 
mistaken demand of the consumer for a 
white loaf. Much educational work still 
needs to be done in order that the house- 
wife may co-operate with the honest 
miller and cease to confuse whiteness with 
quality. 

The circular which was sent out, after re- 
viewing the situation, reads as follows: 


I feel that the honest millers of the country will 
not be willing to use a poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance, even if it has not yet been proved that it 
is injurious to health. The common sense of the 
people will teach them that substances which 
are poisonous or deleterious must of necessity be 
injurious to health, even if the proof is not yet 
forthcoming. 

Goop HousEKEEPING and its readers are intensely 
interested in the purity of the breadstuffs of this 
country. I will, therefore, publish in this maga- 
zine the names of the millers who state that they 
will not bleach nor chemicalize flours in any way. 
The publication of the names of those millers who 
will promise to keep poisonous and deleterious sub- 
stances out of their products will serve as a guide 
to the housekeepers of the country in the purchase 
of their cereal foods. 


This circular was accompanied with a 
return card for signature reading: 


In reply to your letter of recent date I would 
state that this mill will not bleach or chemicalize 
its flours or other products in any way. This 
declaration covers the following brands put out by 
this company. 


Do You Want Bleached Flour? 


Of the 1322 circulars, all of whid 
presumably ‘reached their destination (a 
least they have not been returned), re 
plies have been received from two hun 
dred and one millers; of these, four wer 
frankly in favor of the bleaching by chemie 
al process; while fourteen were opposed t¢ 
bleaching, but would not make a promis 
to refrain from doing it if the final decision 
of the courts permitted it. One hundrec 
and eighty-three signed the promise no 
to bleach their flour even if the court; 
should uphold its legality. No positiv 
opinion can be expressed as to the attitud 
of those who did not reply. In the presen 
unsettled condition as to the court’s find 
ings, and the possibility of unfair condi 
tions of competition should bleached flow 
be legalized, it would not be at all fair t 
assume that all the millers who refrainec 
from answering—about 84 per cent.—ar 
actually in favor of the bleaching of flour 
Many undoubtedly were in the class 0 
those who replied as being opposed to th 
practice, but were unwilling under the pres 
ent conditions to sign the pledge. Typicalo 
this class were the famous Minnesota trio 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Russell) 





Miller Milling Co., and Sheffield-Kiny 


Milling Co., who disapprove of bleaching 
and who say that only competition ani 
the law will drive them to it. They hop, 
that they will not be forced to come to it) 
See how direful an influence is exerted b) 
these long drawn out and long delaye 
court decisions which often deal only witl 





technicalities; but affect public health am) 


life as well as business honesty. 


That the readers of Goop HousEKEEPIN') 


may be certain that they are not purchasin)| 


bleached flour, the names of those miller) 
who do not bleach their products, and whi 
agree under any and all circumstances te 


supply unbleached flour, are given in th 





advertising section of this issue, beginninj) 


on page 30, with their addresses and 
names of their various brands. S| 

Interesting in this connection is a lette 
just received from the Dominion to th 
north. The Canadian Miller and Cerealist 
of Toronto, writes, “The publishers of tht 


th 
; | 


Muller and Cerealist wish to get intouch witl 


! 


you to get information regarding the atti, 
tude of the general public as regards the ust 
of chemicals in the manufacturing ane 


a 


£ 





Millers Who Will Not Bleach Their Flow. 


; 














They re sun-dried, 


them that way, but do you realize 


_ your opinion upon the matter.”’ 


‘and raisins 


Eat 


prunes 


without fear: 
they're safe. 


because the consumer 
has been trained to eat them 
in their natural Nature's 
way isnt good enough with peaches, 
apricots, and apples, so sulphur is used 
to take the color out. 7 


color. 


You want 


that they are dangerous? 


bleaching of flour; and also wish to obtain 
To which 


I replied as follows: 


L 


“My platform in regard to the use of 
chemicals in the manufacture of flour is a 
simple one, namely, ‘don’t.’ It was a sad 
day when milling, which is a purely mechan- 
ical process, was supplemented by a chemic- 
al laboratory. If one miller can use one 
chemical another can use another. If this 
matter should keep up, in a short time 
we would be going to the drug-store 
rather than to the grocery to buy our flour.”’ 
_ And this is the sum of the whole matter. 


Shall 
we pat- 
ronize the 
druggist or 
the grocer? I 
have furnished 
the mreaders 
of Goon 
HOUSEKEEP- 
ING with a pure- 
food list which 
means something. 
The list is not very 
large, but it will be 
very widely distributed, and represents 29 
different states. If the public generally de- 
mand unbleached flour the millers generally 
will be willing to provide it. The chief diffi- 
culty is that as long as flour is sold solely on 
color the miller can get more for a barrel 
of the bleached product than he can for the 
natural article. When the public is aware of 
the true condition of affairs, this will no 
longer beso. Today the benzoated ketchups 
are usually the thin, poor-quality products. 
So will the bleached flour be rated when the 
consumer understands the facts in the case. 
May this consummation quickly come! 


Down With Sulphur in Food 


Products! 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


HE Bureau of Chemistry, under my 
administration, did not ask manu- 
facturers to do impossible things. It 

showed them how to make better ketchup 
without, than with, benzoate of soda. In 
like manner it showed them how to make a 
finer, more palatable, and more wholesome 
dried fruit without, than with, burning 
sulphur. It also proved by experiments on 


healthy young men that sulphurous acid 
was injurious to health. But the question 
of the effect of sulphurous acid and _ sui- 
phites on digestion, as well as that of 
benzoate of soda, was referred to the Remsen 
Board nearly six years ago. With the 
ponderous, slow-moving deliberation befit- 
ting the members of the Board, they have 
been considering the question ever since. 
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Meanwhile varying doses of sulphur in 

different forms of foods, especially molasses, 
meats, and dried fruits, have been -given 
to a long-suffering public, without stint. It 
has even crept into the candies of the little 
children. And the manuscript which tells 
the manufacturer how to make a better 
product without using sulphur fumes lies 
yellowing in a pigeonhole in the Department 
of Agriculture while half a hundred manu- 
facturers grow rich and the rest of us suffer. 
Tell your grocer and your butcher you will 
takenomore fruits, molasses, sirup, or meats 
that contain sulphurous acid or sulphites. 
As I walked among the retail grocery 
stores of Chicago recently, I stopped before 
many windows and saw dozens of bottles 
of ketchup displayed, and on the labels of 
each one I read, 

Contains no artificial color nor benzoate of soda. 

Who will be the first grocer to display on 
his dried fruits the proud legend—‘‘ Con- 
tains no sulphurous acid’’? 

When the -producers of dried apples, 
peaches, and apricots appeared before me 
to ask me to remit the sentence against 
poisoning foods with burning sulphur they 
told a pitiful tale, weighted with disastrous 
prophecies of the’ future. It was not only 
stated that the fumes of burning sulphur 
were useful for preventing that dark color 
so desirable in prunes and so much feared 
in peaches and apricots, but that it was im- 
possible to dry fruit in the sun without a 
preservative of this kind. 


Won’t Eat His Own Goods 


One man in particular declaimed so feel- 
ingly of what would happen when the sul- 
phur fires were extinguished that even the 
court was moved to tears. The next even- 
ing I opened the door of my room to an 
appealing knock, and the tear-compelling 
orator for burning sulphur stood before me. 
He was evidently laboring with a burden 
on his mind, and I tried to make it as easy 
for him as possible. At last he said: ‘My 
wife has read in the papers a synopsis of 
my address before you yesterday, and has 
- written me that I must make an addition 
to it. She instructs me to tell you that she 
allows no sulphured fruits on our family 
table, and so, every year, we dry enough 
for our own use without sulphur.” 

It was a most humiliating confession, but 
it must have been good for his soul. What 
a splendid thing it would be for all of us 


“under prevailing practices of eating and 


Down With Sulphur in Food Products! 


and for the dried fruit industry of California 
if every housewife in the country would 
join the California wife in a similar demand, 
The pestiferous practice of sulphuring dried 
fruits would speedily disappear. 


Eat Prunes and Raisins 


While I was in California, I was impressed 
with the magnitude of these two industries, 
When one drives for miles about Fresno 
and Hanford and looks over the apparently 
endless acres of prune-trees and raisin- 
grapes, he begins to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the industry. Prunes and raisins are 
the two kinds of dried fruits which can be 
recommended to the consumer without an 
“Tf” ora “But.” They have not had te 
pass through Purgatory or Hades. ‘They are 
innocent of the odor and taste of burning 
sulphur. Alas! so much cannot be said of 
the dried peaches, apples, and apricots. 
Not only are these saturated with sulphur 
fumes at the time of drying, but also again 
and more severely so when they fall into” 
the packer’s hands. But the consumer does 
not demand pale prunes. In fact, he wants 
them black. And the raisins are good 
enough with their natural color. So these 
two great products of the California orchards 
escape adulteration. These dried fruits re- 
tain the delicious aroma and flavor of the 
freshfruits.’ They can be eaten freely without) 
danger from the presence of added chemicals. 

But none of these considerations affect. 
in the slightest the following facts which 
were disclosed at the completion of my ex- 
periments on feeding sulphurous acid and 
sulphites to my “poison squad”’: | 

1. Sulphurous acid and sulphites cause. 
headache, dizziness, “heart-burn,” and’ 
indigestion. 4 

2. The kidneys are called upon to excrete: 
nearly all, if not quite all, of this added 
sulphur, thus throwing an immense burden” 
on an organ too frequently overworked 


drinking. During a long period of time, 
organic trouble of a serious nature might 
well be induced. : 

3. There is no evidence whatever that. 
these bodies are other than pure drug 
devoid of food value, and within a period) 
of twenty to thirty days, they produce 
markedly harmful effects on the health. 

Why run the risk, especially when 4) 
better product can be made without ar-) 
tificial bleaching? - 

















Ice-Cream, Soda Water, and Soft Drinks 
BysbElarvey=-vW. Wiley, NLD. 


harmless vegetable color, pure fruit 
flavors, and good sugar, is both a 
luxury and afood. But many other frozen 
concoctions are palmed off on an unsuspect- 
ing public under the name of this article. 
Some of them are harmless and, if sold under 
some other name, such as ices, frozen pud- 
dings, confections, etc., and at a price cor- 
responding to the value of their ingredients, 
would hold a legitimate place in the market. 
‘As long as the cheap substitutes could be sold 
as ice-cream, the cheapening process went on 
right merrily. There was no sharp line 
of demarcation in these products, and it 
came to pass that, when one ordered ice- 
cream, he might get anything from hoky- 
poky to the real article (sometimes). Ice- 
cream has come into its own at this season 
and is at the pinnacle of its popularity. It 
ought to be made of cream, sugar, and 
wholesome, natural flavors. It ought to’ be 
pure. The consumer’s faith should not be 
abused, and the fact that it is so often 
prescribed for convalescents further em- 
phasizes the importance of this fact. 
Strange as it may seem, the 
only cooling thing about ice- 
imream is its temperature. It 
is composed almost exclusively 
of foods which are burned in the body. 
Fat and sugar, which practically supply 
the food content 6f ice-cream, are ideal 
heat-formers. It follows that this deli- 
-cacy should be eaten in modera- 
tion and eaten slowly. 
According to the official 
standard, ice-cream 
‘should have not less 
(than 14 per cent. of 
butter fat, when it is 
‘plain, and not less than 
re per cent., when mixed 
with fruits or nuts. For 
dietetic as well as esthetic 
reasons, avoid the colored 
|creams, except as they are - 
tinted by the natural ingre- 
dients. 
_ Itis a sad commentary on 
| business ethics that forces the 
confession, “‘When I order a dish of ice- 
cream, I have no idea what I may get.” 


P en ice-cream, made of real cream, a 























Pure ice-cream is 


Presumably, one gets some product of the 
dairy; but often he may not get a drop 
of any substance that justly bears the 
name of cream. Skim-milk, half skim-milk, 
evaporated skim or whole-milk, dried- 
milk, or skim-milk powder, homogenized- 
milk or butter, made by passing skim- 
milk and butter through a homogenizer 
(discussed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
July, 30912), are some of the products 
commonly and generally used. In ad- 
dition to these relics, a long line of arti- 
ficial colors and flavors is supplied. Some- 
times these are of vegetable origin, but 
frequently coal-tar products are employed. 
One has no assurance that these dyes have 
ever been certified by the competent gov- 
ernment officials; in fact, one may be rea- 
sonably confident of the opposite. At 
best these dyes belong to a family justly 
under suspicion; and it will be a happy day 
for humanity when they are forever ban- 
ished from our diet. The bright reds and 
greens are particularly offensive, to say 
nothing of the dangerous yellows. The 
synthetic flavors, ethers, and esters, 
made by the chemist from poisonous 
alcohols, masquerade as the na- 
tural flavors of aromatic fruits 
and herbs, and find a truly fit- 


ting environment in this riot 
of diet and tumult of color. 

Buty we 

are not yet 

through 


with this disgust- 
ing recital. Fillers 
and stiffeners are 
necessary to give 
body and consist- 
ency to this hodge- 
podge of ingredients; 
eges to give food value 
and color; gelatin to give 
firmness and _ consistency; 
starch to give body and hold 
moisture, and other filling 
and firming ingredients are 
added at the sweet will of 
the compounder. Everything 
is suitable for ice-cream ex- 
cept cream itself, which is to be carefully 
eliminated! The Ice-Cream Trade Journal 
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both a 

luxury and a food, but in the 

commercial product one may 

not geta drop of any substance 

that justly bears the name of 
cream 
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(what misbranding!) regrets that there is 
not a greater supply of these manufactured 
essences. It says: 


Effervescing beverages of apple flavor, agree- 
able to the palate, ought to be common, like those 
of the peach, strawberry, or other fruits. There 
should be apple essence of good quality on the 
market. Yet this flavoring is rarely heard of in 
the United States. 

Apple essence is manufactured on a considerable 
scale, however, in Germany. The aroma of the 
fruit is concentrated chiefly in the peel, being te- 
naciously held therein by certain wax-like sub- 
stances; the juice has little of it. Hence the utili- 
zation of the peelings almost exclusively, in making 
this particular product. 

The peelings are soaked for several days in alco- 
hol, and a number of batches of fresh peelings are 
put successively into the same alcohol in order to 
make the latter absorb as much of the flavoring 
element as possible. Finally, the alcohol is dis- 
tilled in a vacuum apparatus, and the result is the 
apple essence. 

The flavor is remarkably true to nature. Some- 
times it is “‘shaded”’ for commercial purposes by 
the addition of small quantities of aromatic extracts 
of black currant, peach, apricot, or even honey; 
but there is nothing in its way quite as good as the 
essence made from apple peelings only, when of 
only the best. 


Yes, “shaded for commercial purposes”! 
When. will the.term “commercial” regain 
igftie and cease to be a synonym 








for “shad y practices”? 
; he National Beverage 
(No, I dé not mean coco-cola nor any 
other dope.) | 
The hot ‘season brings back with in- 


creased volurfe the trade in the great Amer- 
ican beverage, the so-called “soda,” ” .For- 
tunately it is musbranded, the term “‘soda” 
being a survivahof the old-time custom of 
producing the carbonic acid gas, carbon 
dioxid, by the decomposition of sodium 
bicarbonate with sulphuric acid. The term 
“soda” or ‘soda water” 
become a synonym for that extensive class 
of carbonated beverages, typical of the 
American summer, which lave and cool so 
many throats, both young and old, through- 
out the land. I have no serious quarrel 
with the name or with the beverage itself 
when clean, free of lead and preservatives, 
void of saccharin, and strange to synthetic 
flavors. The gas, with which these bever- 
ages is charged, is now made almost ex- 
clusively by large factories and stored under 
high pressure ia strong steel cylinders. If 
not pure, there is little or no excuse for the 
negligence of the manufacturer. He has 
it in his power to purify the product easily 
and thoroughly before it enters the condens- 


has_ therefore 
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ing pump. Nevertheless, it would be wise 
on the part of the health officials of each 
community to make frequent examinations 


of this ready-made carbonic oxid. Chemic- 
ally, the gas is composed of two atoms of 
oxygen and one of carbon, and its symbol 
therefore is CO2. 


Possible Dangers 


Lead may contaminate the charged 
water if it is passed through lead pipes to 
the soda fountain. The water, containing 
dissolved minerals and charged with car- 
bonic oxid, has a solvent effect on metal- 
lic lead. This metal, therefore, should be 
rigidly excluded from the soda-fountain 
fixtures. The water employed should be 
pure and free from contamination by the 
colon bacillus or any of its congeners. The 
best spring or well water or carefully dis- 
tilled waterissuitable. Thesweetener should 
be pure sugar and not its base imitator, 
saccharin, a coal-tar, indigestible product 
with 500 times greater sweetening power 
than the same quantity of sugar. The 
flavoring materials are natural fruit juices” 
or vegetable extracts such as vanilla. The 
soda fountain is the last place for initia 
essences made in the laboratory from th 
higher alcohols. Caffein-containing bev 




















erages such as coca-cola, should never be 


sold to children. 

Some of the boards of health are wisely 
calling attention to the weaknesses and 
dangers of the bottled beverages; gin 
tale with red pepper (capsicum) and lit 
or no ginger; artificial colors and flav 
not declared; the uSe of soapbark (t 
produce a good foam) are among the com: 
mon failings. Soapbark, it is noted, is noi 
only deceptive, but contains a poisonous 
principle, sapotoxin. Don’t forget, wa 
the medical journal, that so-called bottl 
tonics and soft drinks, that claim to “ 
you” and drive away fatigue, are only sti 
ulating your tired nerves with caffe 
Turn rather to the simple carbonated dri 
of the fountain: the grape juices and othe 
pure, natural-fruit juices, such as lemon 
lime, and orange, for refreshment. q 

It is of special importance that parents, 
children, and health officers look behind 
the counter, and ascertain how the drinking- 
glasses are cleaned? ‘They are too oft 
soused in a tank of stagnant water und 
the counter, out of sight of the patron, and 
then bob up serenely for another pair of 
eager lips. 








Foods for August 
Bye blanvey wv Wiley, IVL..D: 


UGUST is the month of greatest 
A abundance of foods. It is also a 
time when everybody expects a va- 
cation. The human stomach, however, 
never has a vacation: eating is a universal, 
unremitting industry. There is no child- 
labor law to keep children out of it, and there 
is no vacation in its activities. 

In August the greatest abundance of 
seasonable foods is spread before us. True, 
the early berries of the spring have disap- 
peared; but the more mature fruits of the 
approaching autumn have taken their 
places. Peaches, apples, melons, root 
crops, peas, beans, green corn, are offered 
in their greatest profusion. There should 
be little difficulty in selecting from this 
abundance a wholesome and economic diet. 
This diet, however, should be carefully 
supervised, especially for children. August, 
even more than July, is the month when dis- 
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turbances of the digestive organs of the child 
may be expected, especially of the infant 
and very young child. 

While sterilization of foods is not always 
advisable, there is no month in which the 
disease-distributing germs are more insistent 
than in August, and then the threat to the 
infant and the child is greatest. Apples 
and peaches should be carefully peeled 
before they are given to the children, as 
they are usually sprayed during growth, 
and the arsenic and copper possibly may 
not all have disappeared.- The danger in 
eating uncooked fruits lies not so much in 
the fruit as in the organisms that cluster 
over their exterior surfaces. For this 
reason, perhaps it would be better if the 
fruits given children were cooked more 
generally than they are. 

The spring lamb is at its zenith of ex- 
cellence in August; but, on account of the 





Where the law is lax. Of course this is good business for the dealer, for it suggests to you that you 
buy, but the air is full of dust and flies—never more so than in August. 
you buy here and speak to your alderman about an ordinance to have it covered 


Better peel whatever fruit 
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hot weather, there is danger of deterioration 
in the handling of the product. The pre- 
cooled and refrigerated food products are 
in greatest demand. 

The sanitary conditions of the stores 
should also be more carefully looked after 
than usual. The infection of the fly, the 
danger of the dust, and the belligerency 
of the bacillus are never more marked than 
at this season. Life should not be made 
miserable by over zeal in sanitary matters. 
But vigilance is the price of good health, 
especially throughout the month of 
August. 

One other matter may be of value: In 
August it is wise not to use some of the 
higher heat-forming foods, such as oils, 
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fats, starches, and sugars. The high tem- 
perature of the air makes radiation from 
the body less rapid, and, to this extent, 
diminishes the need of fuel. The grate 
bars, during this month, may be partially 
bare, which is better than banking the fire. 
Of course there is no such thing as a cooling 
food, since all foods, save those of purely 
mineral character, are burned in the body. 
But there are foods, such as oils and fats, 
whose sole function is to furnish heat. You 
will feel better, be less oppressed by the 
heat of summer, and better fitted for the 
duties of the day, if fats and oils are largely 
replaced by succulent vegetables and acid 
fruits, during the dog-days. Fish, instead 
of meat, will further lighten the diet. 


International Congress of School Hygiene J 


on the list of officers of the Congress 
on School Hygiene, the governing 
body, through the secretary, Professor T. A. 
Storey of the College of the City of New 
York, has solicited co-operation from the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. S$. S. Crockett, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
who is chairman of the Public Health De- 
partment of the General Federation, has 
issued a call to the clubs in general to co- 
operate and collaborate with the Congress, 
which will hold its fourth session at Buffalo, 
August 23-25. There will be a concerted 
effort made to obtain delegates to the 
Congress, representing the women’s clubs, 
and, through them, local boards of 
health, school-boards and improvement 
associations, tuberculosis leagues, visiting 
nurse associations, mothers’ congresses, 
orphanages, etc. If 7,000 of the feder- 
ated clubs take up this organized propa- 
ganda it will result not only in adding num- 
bers and interest to the congress, but also in 
spreading the news of it widely among those 
most vitally interested, who can put the les- 
sons learned into practical operation in their 
respective towns and cities. The mayors of 
cities and governors of states are especially 
asked to send delegates, as the campaign 
can mean nothing Ww ithout community 
backing. 
These are some of the facts that show need 
for the Congress: 
Seventy-five per cent. of our school 
children, or 15,000,000, need attention for 


A LTHOUGH no woman’s name is found 


s 


physical defects that are practically or 
wholly remediable. 

Probably 600,000 tubercular children, at 
least, need open-air classes, and many more 
suffering from anemia and nervousness 
would be benefited thereby. 

Almost 25 per cent. of the children have 
nose, throat, and ear trouble. 

From 95 to 98 per cent. have diseased 
or faulty mouths. . 

The active, practical co-operation of 
as with the Congress means: _ 

. For the child: Increased comfort, 
Sse happiness, larger school-room suc 
cess, more safety, and greater certainty 
of future efficiency. 

2. For the school: Fewer absences from 
the school-room, fewer interruptions on 
account of epidemics, and more satisfac 
tory educational response to class- room 
activities. 


3. For the home: Less anxiety, ee 
apprehension, fewer doctor bills, less 
work, more health, happiness, and pros- 
perity. 


4. For the tax-payer: A saving by mall 
efficient methods in school work, and also 
a larger product of active, intelligent, cap- 
able individuals, whose influence will be 
toward the improvement of every — 
of community life. 

5. For the community: Healthier an 
therefore more efficient and more prog 
perous citizens. . 

6. For the nation: Results in terms 
the conservation of human life. 
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A Shot at Dangerous Canning Compounds 


By Harvey W. 


A great many lettters are received, of 
which the following is typical, indicating 
that the women of the country, especially 
in small towns and rural districts, are using 
dangerous, illegal chemical preservatives in 
their home-made canned goods, in igno- 
tance of the real nature of the canning 
ompounds sold to them under fancy names: 




















I inclose herewith an envelope containing a 
quantity of Mrs. Price’s canning compound, which 
is fully described on the envelope. The amount is 
said to be sufficient for use with four quarts of 
canned fruits or vegetables, and the prices shown on 
the back of the envelope indicate that there is con- 
siderable profit in selling separate packages. I 
notice that this material is guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. Is there 
nything harmful about this material, and if so 
what is the use of the pure food law that allows such 
material to be sold? To the ordinary housekeeper 
it would seem that a guarantee under the food act 
would make such a compound perfectly safe to use. 
—L. H., Pennsylvania. 


This compound consists principally of 
borax with some benzoic acid and salt. 
The two chemical preservatives first named 
are deleterious to health and should never 
be used in a food product. No chemical 
compound is necessary in canning. The 
selection of good materials and complete 
sterilization with careful sealing are all that 


On page 814 of Good Housekeeping for 
une, I suggested that the milk fed to an 
infant be put in a thermos bottle and kept 
at the temperature of the blood until con- 
sumed. I have received many letters in- 
dicating that a serious misunderstanding 
has arisen regarding this matter. The 
milk-bottle I use in feeding an infant is 
graduated to hold eight ounces and is sup- 
plied with an outer metal envelope, the top 
part being removable, which acts as a 
thermos envelope, keeping the milk at the 
temperature of the blood, until the infant 
consumes it all. This is a period varying 
from ten to twenty minutes. Many cor- 
respondents have assumed that I advocated 
the warming of the milk for the whole day 
to blood heat and keeping it at that tem- 
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is necessary. You are quite right about 
the profits. This material is worth about 
15 cents a pound, and you pay for it at the 
rate of $1.60 a pound. 

As to the guarantee, you will notice that 
it reads “Guaranteed by the Price Com- 
pound Company.” It is not guaranteed 
by the government. The guarantee means 
absolutely nothing except that the manu- 
facturer has assumed the responsibil- 
ity for the product, and if legal action is 
taken he will be prosecuted and not the 
dealer. 

In my opinion these products should be 
prosecuted, and the government has made 
an effort to do so, but the poimt involved is 
a technical one, as the law covers only 
adulterated food and drug products shipped 
into interstate commerce and their mis- 
branding, while this is merely an ingredient 
to be added to foods, and is sold to house- 
wives for home consumption, peddled from 
door to door, and so the law is evaded. 

I would forcibly endorse the efforts of the 
Minnesota food commissioner to educate 
housewives out of this error, on the one side, 
and to raise the standard of the commercial 
product, on the other. The states can 
deal with this house to house trade ef- 
ficiently, while the national law can not. 


Thermos Bottle for Infants: An Explanation 


perature in a thermos bottle for twenty- 
four hours. Nothing could have been far- 
ther from my intention. Only the milk 
which is to be consumed at one feeding is 
heated, and in order to maintain the milk 
at that temperature during the time of 
feeding, the outer metal covering of the bot- 
tle was advised. This is not necessarily a 
vacuum thermos bottle, which would be a 
more perfect conserver of the heat, and 
although the space between the inner bottle 
and outer envelope may be filled with air, 
the change in temperature is very slight 
during the ten to twenty minutes of feed- 
ing. ‘Tt would be extremely unfortunate 
that warm milk should be kept twenty-four 
hours, thus inviting the most rapid growth 
of all kinds of organisms, good and bad. 
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How Do You Buy Your 
Groceries?’ 


By Allan L. Benson 


Author of ‘‘ The Growing Grocery Bill” 


Editor’s Note.—The relation of the cost of high 
James J. Hill preferred his charge against the 
A more recent charge was to the effect that the custom of buying 


been much discussed since Mr. 
American people. 


living to the high cost of living has 


in packages—the cost of clean living—is responsible for much of the sinking feeling 


experienced at sight of a grocer’s bill. 
been in country stores, in city stores. 


What you get for your money can’t always be weighed’ on the scales. 


But is it? 
Frankly, we prefer the methods of the latter. 


We were skeptical. We have 


There is a. 


certain satisfaction in knowing that what you eat has not been subjected to the 


chances of human error. 


so, read Mr. Benson’s article, and see how much you really save. 


held to be self-evident: the good 

Lord has so made us that none of 
us likesto be bunkoed. But, unfortunately, 
the good Lord has not so made us that, 
having been bunkoed, many of us know 
how it was done. Weare always boxing 
the wrong ears. The place where we did 
not lose our money is the place where we 
usually look for it. 

We all know, for instance, that the cost 
oflivingis too high. Someof us know why. 
Most of us don’t. Some give one reason, 
some another, none of which is more than 
half true, and some of which are wholly 
false. But the farthest fetched of all is the 
attempted reasoning that places the blame 
upon women and expresses itself in some 
such form as this: 

“Merchants rob women because it is 
easy to rob them and profitable to do so. 
_Merchants rob women by selling almost 
. everything in packages instead of in bulk. 
Bulk goods—the kind that our grand- 
mothers used to buy—are comparatively 
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A MONG other things, this truth may be 


Perhaps you are willing to take the chances. 


Even 
It will pay you 


cheap. Package goods are expensive be 
cause it is easy to conceal robbery withir 
a package—and women are too blind to see 
the deception.” 

That is about the form the criticism takes. 
And sometimes this is added to it: 

“Tt is not so much the high cost of living 
as it is the high cost of laziness. ‘The mod. 
ern woman is lazy. She will not put up 
fruit in the fall. Even farmers’ wives often 
buy canned peaches. And the city woman 
is worse. She will not take her basket and 
go marketing. She insists upon doing all 
of her marketing by telephone. She takes 
no pains to buy where she can buy most 
cheaply. She just establishes a business 
relationship with a grocery, takes the re- 
ceiver off the phone, and ditches the fam- 
ily finances.”’ 

The problems involved in these criti- 
cisms are not difficult to understand. With 
your permission, we will go through them. 
If any truth is lying about we shall find it. 
If any error is lying about we shall scoreh 
it. We want the facts. 


- 
i 
a 


Allan L. 


A firm in a Western city does a gross 
business of about $400,000 a year. This 
means that whatever that firm buys it 
buys in sufficient quantity to get a dis- 
count. Whether that saving is passed on 
to the store’s customers does not appear, 
but in any case those who purchase their 
groceries at this store should get as favor- 
able terms as at any other store in the coun- 
try. To get at an actual pound and pen- 
nies basis, without which it would be use- 
less to discuss the advantage or disad- 
vantage of any form of buying, this firm 
was asked to give its bulk and package 
prices on a list of eighteen common house- 
hold necessaries. On coffees there is a sav- 
ing of three cents; on tea, five; pickles, ten; 
sliced beef, twelve; tapioca, four; oats, five; 
sliced bacon, thirty; biscuits (crackers), 
eight; molasses, five; maple syrup, eight; 
mustard, fifteen; graham crackers, five; 
spices, fifteen; cocoa, ten; salt, three; farina, 
eight. On rice and raisins there is no sav- 
ing; the clean package way is as cheap as 
the questionable binand bulk way. On this 
Jist of goods there is an actual saving in 
first cost of $1.46—about thirty-five per 
cent. And yet the experience of this firm 
is that most people are willing to pay the 
higher price because of the better condition 
in which the package goods come to them. 
That was a beginning; now what are 
the facts about package goods? We 
shall have to start with something, 
sO we may as well start with tea and 
coffee. The cost of packing 
tea and coffeeis more than the 
cost of packing anything else, 
because the packages that 
contain tea and coffee are 
made wholly or partly of 
tin; and tin costs more 
than anything else in 
which goodsare packed. 
Therefore, if the cost of 
packing tea and coffee 
is not excessive the cost 
of packing any otker 
thing is not excessive. 

A container that 
holds two pounds of tea 
or coffee costs about 
three cents. It is air- 
tight. Nothing thatisinit 
can get out, and nothing 
ae is out can get in. 
And in the matter of tea 
and coffee this is most — 


= 


do you want the 











~ Dobbin and the grocer’s boy bring 
~ your purchases to your door. 


both have the quick-lunch habit. 


are not concerned about Dobbin, but 


leaves in the barrel ? 
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important. Tea and coffee are nothing 
but perfumes that are smelled through 
the palate as well as through the nose. 
Neither of them possesses a particle of food 
value. When their smell is gone every- 
thing about them that we prize is gone. 
With their smell gone, they are no more 
than chaff. And they are so made that, 
unless restrained, their smell is always 
going. The untoned proof of a portrait 
loses its lines in the sun not much more 
rapidly than tea and coffee lose their flavor 
in the open air. He who buys tea or coffee 
that has long been exposed to the air buys 
only the old clothes in which the flavors of 
tea and coffee once lived. He does not 
buy the flavors—they are gone. And the 
flavors are the only things he wants. The 
old clothes are no good to him. He can- 
not make tea or coffee with them. He 
can only spoil some perfectly good water 
with them—muddy it up until it is not 
even good water. 

Your grandmother, if she is alive and 
sufficiently old, can tell youso. She knows 
what a time she used to have with your 
grandfather, who liked tea. She knows how 
he used to roar because the tea was weak. 
And when he was not roaring about the weak- 
ness of the tea, he was complaining about 
the amount of tea he was required to buy. 

By ginger! (which was his most fearful 
oath) there was no use of using 
so much tea, he said. Like as 
not, unless things slowed down, 
there would be a mortgage on 
the farm. 

But your poor old grand- 
mother, if you will remember, 
never paid much attention to 
him. She knew the tea was weak 

as a cat beforeshe put it 
into the pot. She knew 
she must put it in almost 
by the handful to get out 
acup that was good for 
anything. So she made 
tea of the required 
strength and took the 
poorhouse talk for what 
it was worth, achieving 
thereby not only happi- 
ness for herself but for 
your grandsire as well. 
But the story of what 
goes into and is kept in- 
side of a can of tea is 
- only half of the story. 


They 
Yor 


crackers the boy 
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It is the more pleasant half, but it is not 
the more important half. What is kept 
out of your teacup is just as important. 
The merchant who sells tea in bulk keeps 
NOtUIN Seoule mae 
should be out except 
the Chinese coins, 
jack-knives, and 
coarse junk that he 
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his grandparents. Women who have emp- 
tied a vacuum cleaner after it has been used 
to excavate a house largely inhabited by 
children will know what is meant. It is no 
exaggeration 
whatever to say 
that the dirt re- 
moved from tea is 
as dirty as any- 


can pick out thing that was 
with his hands. ever taken out of 
el epedoes sn00 a house. Twenty 
dive in to get chests of tea will 
out” thes dirt yield a garbage- 
and the dust. The package saves the clerk's time. The customers should aor halt full ol 
If you were to get the benefit of this saving. Besides, package weights are fine flufty stuff. 


ask him if the 
tea’ thate he 
sells contains 
much dirt and 
dust he would say that it does not. He 
doubtless believes that it does not. But 
the facts disprove his belief. Men who 
pack tea in cans have gone for the facts and 
found them. They have found them with 
machines that screen the tea with wire 
fingers and suck the dust and dirt into a 
steel throat. If you have never seen such 
a machine at work you are scarcely pre- 
pared to believe the story of what it finds. 
I spoke of Chinese coins and jack-knives. 
The statement contains no exaggeration. 
One packer told me that he found three 
coins in a single chest of tea. That is not 
because the Chinese tea-pickers are so opu- 
lent. It is because they are so poor. The 
kind of coins that a Chinese tea-picker 
affects are hardly worth keeping. In com- 
parison with one of them an American cent 
represents a small fortune. It is no wonder 
that the almond-eyed gentlemen occasion- 
ally lose track of them and mix them with 
the goods they are packing. Nor are they 
mentioned here because they are deleterious 
to health evenif not swallowed bodily. They 
are mentioned here, notwithstanding the fact 
that such junk is usually picked out by the 
bulk merchant, simply because their: pres- 
ence in bulk tea is indicative of the careless- 
ness with which bulk tea is put in chests. 
Bulk tea contains much besides coins and 
jack-knives. It contains much that cannot 
be picked out with fingers. It contains 
much that no one would drink if he knew he 
was drinking it. All of which the blast fan 
and the screen take out. 

It is this dirt that is sucked out of tea by 
the blast fan that makes one really sorry for 


not subject to error—in the grocers favor. 
packages weigh, and buy the ones that give you most for 
your money 


Such being 
the facts, only 
one question 
presents itself. 
Is it worth while to pay three cents a pound 
to have the things you want in tea kept m 
and the things you dowt want taken out? 
Is it worth while to retain the flavor and gel 
vid of the dirt and dust? ‘Three cents a 
pound may or may not be an exorbitant 
price. for the service. Probably it is an 
exorbitant price. Most men who do things 
worth while charge an exorbitant price 
for their services. They are the only men 
who do things worth while. But before you 
make up your mind as to whether three 
cents a pound is an exorbitant price for 
cleaning and tinning tea it would be well 
to consider this further fact: When you buy 
bulk tea you not only pay for flavor that is 
not there, but you pay a tea price for dirt 
that is there. When you buy bulk tea you 
buy weak tea and strong dirt. When you 
buy screened tea packed in cans you get tea 
with its clothes on and the dirt off. And 
everything said here about tea is equally 
true of coffee. 

Cereals, which were among the first, if not 
the first, articles put up in packages also 
afford an interesting comparison. A first- 
class New York house that does an annual 
business running into the millions will sell 
two pounds of rolled oats in a paper carton 
for ten cents. The same house will sell 
ninety pounds of the same quality of oats 
delivered in a sack for $3.44, or at the rate 
of a fraction less than four cents a pound. 
This New York house does not sell rolled 
oats actually in bulk—that is to say, shov- 
eled out of a barrel and wrapped in a paper 
for a customer—but a large house in the 
Middle West that does so sell quotes a price 
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that represents a saving of two and one-half 
cents a pound over these prices. If you have 
been buying a widely advertised oats in 
supposed-to-be-pound packages, of course 
the saving is double. 

Now let us nibble at this rolled-oats prob- 
lem a little. Rolled oats that are not clean 
are not fit to eat at any price. Rolled oats 
that are not kept within a tight package are 
not likely to remain long clean unless they are 
placed in a community where all mice are 
kept behind bars. ‘There is a serious ques- 
tion whether oats were made by the Almighty 
for mice, horses, or men. Men and horses 
are still insisting upon their prior claim, but 
the mice have never conceded that they 
have no right to oats. A delegation of mice 
would have a fine time in a ninety-pound 
sack. Before a family of human beings 
could get away with the oats and save a 
fraction more than a cent on each pound, it 
is more than likely that the mice in the house 
would be pretty fat. It is certain that the 
oats would be pretty dirty. 

_ Dirt has never yet contributed to the 
welfare of the human family exept when 
judiciously placed around the roots of grow- 
ing plants. Nobody will ever know how 
much dirt has contributed to the misery of 
the human family. We are just beginning 
to get some information upon this point. 
The more information we get the more we 
are afraid of dirt. That is why we are pay- 
ing more attention to our streets and our 
sewers. As we pay more attention to our 
Streets and sewers, and get rid of more dirt, 
we hear cheerful echoes from the health 
offices. As dirt goes out health comes in. 
As dirt becomes more scarce the children 
saved from death become more numerous. 
The number of adults saved from filth dis- 
fares § also becomes greater. 
So, if it be ‘a demonstrated 
fact that filth outside of 
the body is a fearful men- 
mee to life, how much 
zreater must be the menace 
f the filth is fed into the 
ody with rolled oats or. 
mything else as food? 
Don’t be misled by the old talk 
hat “everybody must eat a peck 
of dirt before he dies,’ or that 
‘dirt is healthy.” Dirt 
s never healthful, and 
requently it is deadly. 
And as for the gentle- 
nan or lady who is recon- 
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Oats by the bag are cheaper than oats by 

the box: that is, you pay the grocer less for 

them. But can you keep them clean until 
they are all gone? 
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ciled to the eating of a “peck of dirt” 
between birth and the last twilight, let that 
person also beware. Let him avoid rolled 
oats sold in bulk. Else his time on earth 
may be cut short. The last of his peck 
of dirt will probably be delivered to him 
while he is still fussing with something 
that he wants to finish here on earth. 

Oats that are packed in paper cartons are 
as clean as water that comes out of a deep 
well. They are packed a carload at a time. 
Their hulls keep them clean while they are 
on the freight-train traveling from the farm 
to the city. The journey ended, the hulls 
are removed. The oats are rolled. The 
dust is blown out. The finished product 
speeds along through polished steel tubes. 
Finally, they drop into packages. Nobody 
puts themin. Nobody weighs them to see 
if enough are in. The oats, by their 
weight, put themselves in, and the size of the 
package fixes the weight. Never for one 
moment from \the time that the elements in 
the oats reaueithe soil until those elements 
enter the human body does a human hand 
touch them. Or, if any hand touches them, 
it is the hand of the cook. Her hand need 
not touch them. Oats can be poured in a 
dwelling-house as well as in a packing-house. 
And as for our friends the mice, they cannot 
touch packed rolled oats in a house; that is 
to say, they cannot if the housewife exercises 
any sort of care. A woman who would sit 
still while mice gnawed through a carton and 
rioted in a package of oats would sit still 
while her husband made the bread and fed 
the canary. 

Now, let us briefly recur to the price of 
this service. It seems fair to place the price 
at a fraction more than a cent a pound, be- 
cause this is the price charged by the New 
York firm mentioned, which guarantees that 
the. quality of the two kinds of oats is the 
same. The bulk rolled oats sold more 
cheaply by the Western firm may be a 
poorer grade of oats. Oats are not 
oats, by any means, any more than 
cats are cats. But let us assume that 


vy \ the Western oats are first class and 


that when sold in 
bulk they are 
actually two and 
aevty adalat Ge nts 
cheaper by the 
pound. How 
many pounds of oats 
do you use ina year? A 
ton? Buy them in bulk, 


oie, 
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and you can save $50. You useonly twenty- 
five pounds? Buy them in bulk and save 62 
1-2 cents a year, at the highest estimate, and 
30 cents at the lowest. 

If there is actually a difference of two and 
a half cents a pound on oats of the same 
quality, the price of packed oats is too high, 
because the cost of a two-pound carton is 
only about three-quarters of a cent. But 
the question of quality 1s worth looking tnto. 
Oats sold in bulk bear no man’s name. The 
man who puts up packed oats must stand 
behind them. His quality must be good or 
his business will not long be good. ‘The New 
York merchant who puts his name on both 
his two-pound cartons and his ninety-pound 
sacks places the cost of packing at a fraction 
more than a cent a pound, three-quarters of 
which is for the cost of a carton. Probably 
that is about as close as we can get to the 
facts. 

Next to cereals, perhaps, soda crackers 
appear most frequently in packages. The 
Western firm heretofore mentioned de- 
clares that the price of bulk crackers is eight 


cents a pound less than the price of soda - 


crackers put up in a carton. 

One big concern does the bulk of all the 
business that is done in soda crackers. A 
five-cent package of its goods is guaranteed 
to weigh approximately four and _ three- 
quarters ounces. That is equivalent to a 
price of about eighteen cents a pound. The 
same firm makes a grade of bulk crackers, 
sold at twelve cents a pound, that dealers 
say is practically identical with the packed 
brand. ‘Thesame firm also makes a cheaper 
grade of bulk crackers that is sold at ten 
cents a pound. The 
cheaper crackers are 
thicker, and while they 
have no. dog-biscuit 
flavor they are not 
the same as the other 
kind. If the Western 
dealer refers to. this 
cheaper grade, it is 
true: that) they: are 
about eight cents a 
pound cheaper than 
the packed kind. In 
any event, the packed 
kind are six cents a pound cheaper when 
they are not packed. 

Now, all patriotic men—and women, too 
—will concede that, as a nation, we should 
have great reverence for the soda cracker 
that comes in a bar’l. Next to the New 










Better do a problem in arith~ 
metic when you buy a ham 
wrapped like an Egypt- 

ian mummy. 
\ and brown paper 
arent worth the 
price of ham 
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England town meeting, no institution is 
more venerable. The question of whethe 
Lincoln or Douglas landed the more 
punches in their celebrated debates. was 
largely settled by men sitting arouné 
cracker barrels in country stores, grafting or 
the grocers. Every battle of the Civil Wai 
was thus fought over again by the home 
guards. Statisticians have tried to estimate 
the value of the property destroyed by the 
guns of the two armies, but nobody has evet 
dared to try to estimate the value of the 
crackers grafted by the country-store states. 
men. Occasionally a merchant saw that he 
was safer at the front than he was behind 
the counter and, closing up his store, em 
listed. Thus do we see how the opel 
cracker-barrels in the North helped te 
keep the ranks of the North full in the 
South. . 

But nothing can be saved by mere love. 
Nothing can be saved by mere love of six o1 
eight cents a pound. ‘That is why the open 
cracker-barrel is playing its last engage 
ments. The open cracker-barrel, like the 
open rolled-oats barrel, is not clean. De 
livery boys rustle around all the morning, 
on a hot day, delivering goods. They get 
back to the store about one o’clock, pat the 
old nag lovingly on her sweaty sides, put a 
feed bag on her nose, and then begin to think 
about getting a little to eat themselves. 
There is not time to go to Delmonico’s. 
There is only time to grab whatever may be 
lying around loose in the store, and be ready 
to lift the reins when the old horse has fin- 
ished her meal. 

The result is that the delivery boys, afte 
having wiped off from 
their hands whatever 
will adhere to thei 
overalls, amble overt 
to the cheese, cut off 
a slice, and then take 
a handful of crackeme 
“i - » The chance of com 

taminating the cheese 
is always slight, be 
cause only the handle 
of the knife and the 
slice that is taken are 
touched; also, there 
is always the possibility 
that the cheese may 
be past contamination. But the old open 
cracker-barrel has not been vaccinated, and 
is sure to catch anything that comes. - 

That is about all there is to say about the 
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cracker question, except that mice 
are as fond of crackers as negroes are 
of watermelons; that 
soda crackers are not 
fit to eat unless they 


are dry, and = bulk 
crackers are almost 
never dry; and that 


the gentleman who hap- 
pens along with an 
order for bulk crackers 
when the barrel is 
nearly empty is likely 
to get a good deal of 
useless cracker dust 
with a few broken crackers. Otherwise, 
bulk crackers are to be highly commended 
for old and young. 

_ Tub butter, sold in bulk, is also cheaper 
than creamery butter pressed into prints. 
Tub butter is the modern equivalent of the 
butter that mother used to make. Did you 
ever hear a man brag about the kind of 
butter his mother used to make? You hear 
them bragging about their mothers’ pies, 
their mothers’ doughnuts, and perhaps their 
mothers’ salt-rising bread. But so far as 
the public records show, no man was ever 
heard to admit under oath that his mother 
aver made butter. The butter on the dear 
dld farm is one of the things that the city 
nan usually tries to forget. It was not shy 
of butter-fats; nor was it shy of salt and 
duttermilk. It was full of both—that was 
che trouble. Tub butter is not necessarily 
aden with salt, nor does it contain any 
juttermilk. Buttermilk is a salable com- 
nodity that commands a price quite apart 
‘rom butter and therefore is not mixed in. 
But tub butter, more than likely, is pretty 
well ballasted with common ordinary drink- 
ng water that can be bought in any city at 
‘he rate of 80 cents for 100 cubic feet. It 
's therefore fairly profitable for the manu- 
acturer to mix water with his butter and 
jell the water along with the butter at 25, 
30, or 35 centsapound. The buyer of print 
yutter, however, will get more butter for his 
money, even though he be required to pay 
vhigher pound price. He buys no water. 
de pays freight upon no water. He gets the 
acs he wants and nothing else. 

A number of other articles can be bought 
more cheaply in bulk than in packages. 
ne dealer boasted that his price for bulk 
naple syrup was eight cents a gallon less 

n the price of syrup put up ina tin can 
vith a screw top and the producer’s name 


| 
| 


package. 








Buy in packages, but keep your eye on the 


Unless you live in New York, 
weigh your packages. 
will soon hear of it 
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uponit. As Patrick Henry remarked 
upon another occasion, ‘I know not 
how others may feel, but’’—there 
are fewin my own family and none 
outside of it whom I would care to 
tempt with an opportunity to mon- 
key with maple syrup. 
There is something 
about maple syrup that 
just naturally makes 
men want to dose it 
up with burned sugar 
and make it go a long 
way—not go a long 
way on their bread and 
butter—no, no; the other fellow’s bread and 
butter. Before the pure food law was en- 
acted, an inspection of thirty-three samples 
of Vermont maple syrup right in the bush 
showed not one sample that had not been 
“doctored.” That’s going some for the 
“honest”? old Vermont farmer, but it’s a 
fact. So, unless you need the money badly, 
it is better to pay eight cents a gallon extra 
and get your maple syrup in a tin can with 
the producer’s name upon it. That will tend 


The manufacturers 


‘to keep him honest; also it may prevent you 


from forgetting how maple syrup tastes. 

But let’s clean up this package question 
and get at the “‘high cost of laziness’’ matter. 
Stripped to the skin, the package question 
assumes these proportions: The package 
way is the clean way. ‘The clean way isthe 
healthful way. The healthful way is the 
long-life way and the comfortable way. 
There is no other but the package way of 
distributing goods expeditiously and safely 
over the long distances that are frequently 
encountered in cities, and the equally long 
distances that frequently must be traveled 
by the country shopper who drives to town 
once a week and brings his purchases home 
lying precariously under the seat of the old 
carry-all. While a clerk is weighing out and 
tying up two pounds of rolled oats, he could 
hand out a dozen packages of kippered her- 
ring, a gross of dog-biscuit, and four pounds 
of desiccated cocoanut. The package saves a 
good deal of the clerk’s time. The customer 
pays for all of the clerk’s time—as well as the 
few grains or ounces which the bulk-seller 
always has to hold back in order to be sure 
that the total of his sales will equal the 
amount he bought. And if goods were sent 
out in bulk over the long distances that exist 
in great cities, the waste due to breakage 
would also fall upon the consumer. 

The world stands in need of better, not 
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worse, hygienic methods. Any food that is 
prepared hygienically is desirable even at 
the price of extortion. That is because it is 
better to be robbed than to be killed. But 
it is not equivalent to saying that the extor- 
tion should be permitted to continue. 
Wherever there is extortion, it should be cut 
out. There is some extortion in the pack- 
age business. Dealers say so 
themselves. Dealers say there is 
not much of it. -I don’t know 
whether the dealers are informed 
upon this matter or not; or, if in- 
formed, I do not know whether 
they tell the truth or not. One 
packer told me that practically 
everything sold in packages was 
short weight. He did not mean 
that the packages contained less 
than they were said to contain. 


That is the  difficulty—many hoe 
packages do not say how much l _ 
they contain 


packages 


packages. Unconsciously or 
consciously, they assume that 
the packages are “two-pound 
packages’ sorthate the atin 
fruit cans are “quart cans.” 
Yet, in many instances, such is not the 
fact. The packages are short-weight. 
They don’t hold as much as the women think 
they do. Dealers say they holda fairamount 
for the price paid, but the testimony of 
the dealers’ is not convincing to everybody. 

The testimony of the dealers was not con- 
vincing to the present legislators of the 
state of New York. They passed a law, 
effective June 1st, by virtue of which every 
dealer who sells anything in New York, from 
strawberries to ham, must put the net 
weight of his commodity upon the outside of 
the package. Things were pretty bad, 
sometimes, in New York before the law was 
passed. Reputable dealers played the game 
as well as they could, but in some places gold 
bricks were handed out pretty freely. I 
was told of a man who brought home one 
night a ham encased in more wrappings 
than the Egyptians used to place around 
their mummies when they wanted them to 
last throughout eternity. Now the weight 
of the burlap and the brown paper, which 
were never considered delicacies, must be 
printed on the outside of the container, so 
the customer may see his ham weighed and 
make his own deduction. 












The package way is the clean 


way. The clean way is the 
healthful way 
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In short, the wisdom of the package ques 
tion is not to buy things not in packages, bu 
to keep your eye on the packages and sé 
how much they contain. If you live in Ney 
York, the package itself contains the printer 
information. If you live in another state 


form the habit of putting your packages on: 
scale. 


Then, quality being equal, buy th 
wares of manufacturers who giv 
you the most for your money 
Also, tell your grocer what yot 
are doing. The grocers may b 
depended upon to pass the wort 
along to the short-weight manu 
facturers. 

Now, let us turn to the hight 
amusing and interesting intima 
tion that the high cost of livin; 
is largely a question of the lazi 
ness of women. 

The old way of estimating the 
wealth of a farmer fifty years ole 


-) Lteyeunree. just _ , was to go to the nearest country 
‘ . Women become graveyard and look around. I 
used to ordering them as : | he had buried three wives, yot 


could gamble upon it that he 
had at least 180 acres of lane 
free and clear, with good barn: 
and farm machinery an 
plenty of hogs and sheep. I 
he had buried but two wives, the inference 
was that he had but 160 acres of land 
with perhaps a hangnail of a mortgag 
upon it. A solitary tombstone mean 
eighty acres of poor soil, while an absolut 
dearth of granite meant forty acres, with th 
sheriff and the farmer playing checkers i 
the winter to see who would get the crops. — 

But, brethren, that was before wome! 
waked up. You can always tell when any 
body wakes up. He always demands les 
work and more pay. That is the way met 
did. At first they had the audacity to ob 
ject to a sixteen-hour day, and suggestec 
fourteen as a comfortable substitute. O 
course suggesting the substitute did no 
bring it. They had to fight for it. Ane 
they have fought for substitute after substi 
tute until now all men who are awake have 
an eight-hour day, either in fact or in sight 
Men now living will see most trades upor 
a six-hour basis. Enough wealth can be 
produced with machinery to make it unne¢ 
essary to work more than six hours a day 

Quite fortunately, nobody wants to g¢ 
back to the old days of the log hut ané 
the razorback. Human nature does not 
work that way. The more things humat 
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beings see the more they want. The trusts, 
by spreading before them a great variety of 
manufactured articles, have shown them 
how easy it is to produce wealth. 
Thank the trusts for that. They 
have put a peg behind the standard 
of living past which it will never slip. 
What we have we shall hold. And we 
shall get more. 
Until twenty years or so ago women 
had not derived much nourishment from 
man’s modestly successful attempts to 
emancipate himself. They are not deriving 
as much yet as they should. Electric ma- 
chinery, if installed in their houses, would do 
the worst of their housework—the washing, 
wringing, ironing, cleaning, dish-washing, 
and drying—but if the average woman were 
to see a dish-washing machine it is more 
than likely that she would call up the police 
and demand that it be muzzled. But most 
women at least have hitched on to progress 
(0 the extent of declining to put up fruit. 
And all women are going to hitchon more. 
Many farmers’ wives no longer conduct 
umateur creameries at home. The milk 
rom the family herd goes to a man who 
tas the machinery to operate a creamery, 
ind the farmer’s wife spends some of the 
noney for a hat made in New York 
vith a French label in it also made in 
New York. 
_ The charge that women riot away their 
1usbands’ money by ordering over the tele- 
»hone is not true as to most women, because 
here are only two classes of women of 
vhom it is largely true that they do their 
itchen shopping by telephone. They are 
he rich class and the middle class. The rich 
lass may be disregarded—nobody is worry- 
ng about the size of their grocery bills, not 
‘ven themselves. Some middle-class women 
cities live in apartment-houses. Some- 
imes apartment-houses are near fancy gro- 
ery stores. In such cases, middle-class 
vomen often visit 
hese fancy _ stores, 
aake their selections, 
nd pay fancy prices. 
inyone who de- 
ires to criticize them 
dust make the point 
hat these women 
hould take market- 
faskets upon their 
Tms, enter the street 
ats—or perhaps 
he subway if they 


The worldstands 








in need of better, not worse, 

hygienic methods. The package way, proved to 

be the clean way, is not far from being equally 

cheap. A few laws, a little discrimination in 
buying, and there you are 


live in New York—and go to distant stores 
that sell more cheaply. Also, goods thus 
bought must be brought home by the buyer 
in a market-basket. Nor should we forget 
that some middle-class city women—mil- 
lions, in fact—live in communities a mile or 
two from grocery stores. 

It is doubtless true that such women, by 
doing their own marketing and carrying 
their purchases home in a basket, could save 
a few dollars a year more than their car- 
fares. It is also true that any gentleman, 
by ceasing to smoke, play pin pool, pinochle, 
draw poker, and so forth, could save afew 
dollars. If he were to convert himself into 
a human ash-sifter and thus save the un- 
burned bits of coal that come from the fur- 
nace, it is positively certain that he could 
save five or six dollars more. But we do 
not observe gentlemen cutting themselves 
off from their favorite. amusements, what- 
ever they may be. And so long as their 
amusements are tolerably harmless and in- 
expensive, there is no reason why they 
should cut them off. What is life for, any- 
way—to be a drudge? Anyone who thinks 
so can be one, but he ought not to compel 
anyone who does not think so to be one. 

Persons who are awake like to work some 
and play some—and rest some. And, as 
you may have observed, these are the only 
kind of persons who get along and enjoy life 
a little as they go. They have time to read, 
and some of them learn to think. 

Having the audacity to mix a few of Walt 
Whitman’s words with my own, I will say 
that the woman of the immediate future is 
not only going to “loaf and invite her soul,” 
but she is going to know what she is loafing 
about. A certain amount of work is neces- 
sary, and anybody who has the strength can 
work, but the ability to make an intelligent 
use of leisure is sufficient to entitle the per- 
son who has it toaplace up fairly close to the 
gods. The gods, we may be sure,do not care to 
be entirely surrounded 
with men. Thus do we 
see how the inexorabil- 
ity of things beyond 
our control approves 
the growing tendency 
of women to remove 
‘some of the age-long 
load from their backs 
and, with men, give 
over a part of their 
time to “‘admirin’ how 
the world was made.” 


I stand back at respectable distance holding Hon. Bundle-package. 
glass attempting to make herself look Vanderbilt for $3.29 price. 
“You look very swelled for the price, 


pointing upwards. 





Hon. Mrs set befront of mirror=— 
She try hat with roosters 


* say Hon. Sell Lady 


Hashimura Togo Domestic 
Scientist | 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His 
Struggles with American Housekeeping . 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Hlustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine 
who tell all American ladies what to wear, 
but neglect to explan where they can buy it. 


from West Dewberry, Mass, near 
Boston where it is. Reason for this 
are dissimilarity of intellect caused by 
Hon. Mrs Violet Sweet, lovely lady with 
Harvard voice and bargain arrangement of 
soul. I show you how was: 
Last Thusday in the early a. m. of fore- 
noon this Hon. Mrs Sweet was setting with 
Boston news-print reading it up. 


Die: SIR :—I am now entirely missed 
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costs,”’ she dib with mustard voice. 


- soonly she return backwards wearing fash-_ 


“Oh!” This from her. 

‘What is?” I require chivalrously stand- 
ing near respectful carpet-sweep. 

‘‘Great sales are sailing in all Dept Stores 1 
With immediate quickness I must depart 
off and buy one.’ 

“Can you afford this extravagance?” i 

ask to know. 
“In buying bargains I never consider 


She depart offwards up stairs. Pretty 





ionable hobble of clothing. 
“Togo,” she say for gently smiling 


Wallace Irwin 


‘how you like take vacation to day?” 
“This would be good healthy for me.” 
“T generously grant this rest to you,” 

he acknowledge. “All I require you to 

ilo is to come Boston with me & carry what- 
ver shopping I buy.”’ 

I am much obliged. So we depart off 
y railroad trolley while I carry suit-case, 
loak, handbag & umburella on my polite 
Ibow. She set proudishly in cars while 
obtain rearward seat behind her. Pretty 
oonly Hon. Conductor encroach to her 
vith carfare expression. — 

“T require transfers, if convenient,” she 
ommute. 

“Not to do, Hon. Lady!” reproach Hon. 
Jonductor. ‘‘We never give transfer on 
ars of green complexion.”’ 

“J. shall report your backward talk,” 
he snib. 

Pretty soonly she make turn-around to me. 

“Pass me hand-bag!” she say so. I 
onate that leather implement. 

She open him up and seek inside with 
ervous expression of fingers. 

“You lost it?” I ask to know. 

“T cannot dishcover my golden vain-box 
there it is!” she holla, making more looks 
made. Eccitement. “O here is!” she 
xclam, bringing up one slight box resem- 
ling golden cake of soap. She open Hon. 
uit-case, remove powder puff and make 
ight smudge to nose with that delicious 
sather. Then she put him back in box, 
lose box, imprison him in bag, close bag 
nd hand him to me. 

“Give me suit-case,”’ she pronounce. I 
oke forth that valuable arcticle. She open 
im by brass clasp. 

“Where are my hand-bag?” she require 
wr frights. 

, “Here is!” I renig. She open him up to 

be if Hon. Vain Box are still comfortable, 

aen close him, drop him in Hon. Suit-case, 
ad thrust him backwards to me. 

‘Pretty soonly we make changecar at 

orterhouse Junction. We make step-up 

ito redheaded street-car what await there. 

“Carefare!” holla Hon. Conductor with 

olice expression. 

“Give transfers to this gentleman!” she 
squire from me where I sat back. 

'“Hon. Conductor neglect to give us that 

aper!” I negotiate. Her eyes was full 

t vinegar. 

“How dares you talk repartee after losing 

ansfers?”? she denote. So she give roc 

xtravagant cash to Hon. Conductor. 
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Nextly we came to Boston. Hon. Mrs 
Sweet make her feet very determined and at 
lastly we arrive to a swollen building con- 
taining glass windows full of ~wax ladies 
resembling Newport. Hon. Mrs Boss say 
“Oh!” with raptures and emerge inside. 

Mr Editor, I never observed so many 
ladies walking circular as was inside that 
Hon. Dept Store. Wholesale quantities 
of female people was rushing elsewheres 
like Suffragettes. who lost their general. 

In the meanwhiles Hon. Mrs Boss were 
somewheres. I could not tell. For 26 
complete minutes I make search-up while 
being knocked in both directions. At lastly 
I dishcover her by enlarged counter full of 


blue polka-dots containing label, ‘“‘DRESS 
SILK 19c.” 

“Togo,” she exclam, ‘‘where are my 
money?” 

“No got,’ I narrate. Her ‘hose grew 
angry. 


“Are you so unintellectual that you do 
not know my money is in my purse in my 
handbag in my suit-case?”’ 

I give her Hon. Suit-case, feeling very 
sorry for my depravity. 

Nextly we descend up elevator. On next 
floor I observeda warfare. Surroundingone 
enlarged sign pronouncing “Great Slaugh- 
ter of Waists.”’ Hon. Mrs Sweet see this 
and holla, ‘‘O such happy bargain!” Then 
she make inrush while acting like a mob. 

She attempt to remove one refined cloth- 
ing away from a fatty lady whose hat was 
rye on her head. 

‘““Where you come from to act so Indian?”’ 
require Hon. Mrs Fattish. 

“From West Dewberry, Mass., more 
better place than you!” snib Hon. Mrs Boss. 

“T shall teach you some manners,” re- 
port Hon. Fattish making tug-jerk to waist. 

I could not see that dear Mrs Sweet 
thusly deposed upon, so I stand forth with 
upturned bundle. 

“Stop off!” I holla to this wide woman. 
“How darest you be rude to a lady?” 

Hon. Mrs Boss and Hon. Mrs Stout stand 
offward and look to me. 

“Togo,” ensnap Mrs Violet Sweet, “when 
you are called on you shall be called.” 

So I withdrew backwards and permit her 
to finish that slaughter alone. Again she 
requesh me for handbag. I donate it to her. 

“T shall keep it,” she dib. “You are not 
safe with valuable accumulations.”’ 

So she give me one more swollen bundle 
for carry and proceed onwards. 
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“Where I shall find dish-pan, curling- 
iron and latest fiction-book bargain?” she 
require of Hon. Floorwalk. 

“Three floor down-side take elevator,” 
he computate. We do so and arrive there 
where numerous sell-ladies was there making 
society conversation and other crashes of 
hardwear. Hon. Mrs Sweet buy dish-pan, 
price 1314 c. I carry this. She obtain pat, 
toaster, bird-cage & complete written books 
of Hon. Rud Kipling. I hang those to 
myself. 

‘Where I find millinary hats?” she ask 
out to Hon. Sell lady. 

“Top floor go upwards,” she indicate. 

We do so. I stand back at respectable 
distance holding Hon. Bundle-package with 
fatigued elbows resembling Santa Claus. 
Hon. Mrs set befront of mirror-glass at- 
tempting to make herself look Vanderbilt 
for $3.29 price. She try hat with roosters 
pointing upwards. 

“You look very swelled for the price,” 
say Hon. Sell Lady. 

“Took it away!”? commit Hon. Mrs. She 
try hat with roosters dropping downwards. 

‘So joyful appearance!”’ suppose Hon. 
Sell Lady. 

“Remove it!” snib Hon. Mrs. 

At lastly she choose hatwear with roosters 
surrounding it in circles. Hon. Sell Lady 
enwrap it in box resembling trunk and this 
are piled on top of me. Thusly we start 
homewards. 

At doorway Hon. Mrs say, 

“Oh! I must buy a pin, price 3c!” 
elope to counter and do so. 

Mr Editor do you realize to know how 
dificult a pin can be? For 41 complete 
minutes we await that important sticker, 
then Hon. Mrs must change $5 bill for 
remove 3c change out. At lastly when we 
arrive to trolley outside, Hon. Mrs require, 

“Togo, shopping are very outwearing 
work.” 

‘‘T heard so,” was loud report for me while 
restraining Hon. Hat Box where he slid 
on my ear. 

At lastly we was in Porterhouse Junction 
setting in depot awaiting changecar. Of 
suddenly Hon. Mrs holla, 

Ohdlt2 

“What was?” This from me. 

“T have lost Hon. Handbag. Elope back 
to Dept Store with immediate quickness 
and remove it from pin-counter where is.” 

I set down all them bundles in pile re- 
sembling an Alp. Then I attach myself to 


She 
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Hon. Trolley and ride back to where she say. 

With Samurai elbows I sidle myself 
through them broad ladies in Dept Store 
and arrive up at pin-place. Oh Yes! There 
were that dear Handbag laying loosely 
amidst pile of needles signed “4c.” I pick 
him up and start offwards. 

While I was debutting out of door with 
Hon. Handbag on my proud wrist, one 
gentleman clasp me by coat. 

“You are a shop snatcher!”’ he acknowl- 
edged glubly. 

‘I cannot assimulate your insult,”’ I renig, 

‘Where you obtain Hon. Bag?” he 
snuggle. 

“He belong Hon. Mrs Boss who is there!” 
I snagger. 

“Come long to penitentiary!” he gubble, 
making dragging movements with my wrists. 

“Hara kiri!’”’ I yall, and before he could 
be more abominable I give him jiu jitsu 
and knock him over a bargain. Then I 
commence eloping away with talented foot- 
steps. 

“Stop Mr Thief!” several human persons 
holla, and nextly I knew I were a runaway 
with Boston attempting to catch up. I am 
a very sly Japanese, Mr Editor, and when 
I was sifficiently entangled amidst streets 
I redoubled on myself and escape away to 
other sections of Boston where crimes was 
not noticed. 2 complete hour of time I hid 
there amongst flats. Then I emerge forth 
and catch redheaded trolley so I should 
meet Hon. Mrs at Porterhouse Junction. 

‘Why you not stay all day?” she require 
sarcastly. . 

“Should gladly do so, but Hon. Police 
prevent,” I advocate. . 

“You got my handbag where was?” 

“Yes, please!” I gave it forth to her. 
She look at it with disjointed eyes. 

“Living sakes!!!” This from her. She 
enjoy deep gasp and faint off. By slight 
water-sip I revive her back. 

“Damaged remnant of heathenish immi- 
gration!” she gollup, holding forth Hon. 
“Where you snatch this article of 
luggage?” 

““Off from Hon. Pin-Counter,” I say so. 

“T never seen it before. It belong to 
someone else!” 

Thusly revolving she fainted out again. 
So I left her to enjoy it by herself and sklunk 
away feeling entirely impossible. 4 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, | 
Hashimura Togo. 
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Efficiency Methods 
in the Home 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of “Increasing Home Efficiency” 


Anything with money in it finds a ready promoter. The machine-shops of the nation have 
been systematized and standardized; but our homes—factories whose products are the 
men and women of tomorrow—are managed after no methods at all or the methods our 
wives and mothers have inherited. The man of the house goes off to a shop where every 
machine and every human unit is measured by the one rule—efficiency, and never gives a 
thought to the establishment his’ wife is running. Which is wrong —and uneconomical. 
Money made in the mill should not be wasted at home; neither should a wife’s time be held 
of less moment than a stenographer’s. We suggest that every ‘‘ matrimonial firm” in the nation 
_ might profit by adopting efficiency ideas which the husband could bring home from his office 
[ BEGIN this article with the Confession firm must keep house well. It must practice 
good shop management. 


To arrive at efficient shop management, 


of Faith which I have tried to write 
-— into the preceding five: 


“The success or failure of a matrimonial 
firm depends upon the product it turns 
‘out, and the product is of three kinds, 
happiness, public service, and 

children of the right sort. 
| That firm is most success- 
ful which turns out the 

largest and best prod- 

uct in the shortest 

time for the least cost 
‘In muscle, money and 
brains.” 

The home is the plant 
‘here this product is manu- 
ictured. Unless 
le home is well 
In, the entire 
yoduct will suf- 
i A success- 
| 


“Does it conduce to 
better children for 
the mother to clean 
house on Saturday, 
their holiday, or to spend 


1 matrimonial that time with them?” 


| 











the ‘‘shop boss” must beware of inherited 
tradition, custom, and habit, and go into 
her home factory as free from prejudice as 
would a stranger. She must ask herself 
such questions as: 
“Does it conduce to better children for 
me to clean house on Saturday, which 
is their holiday, or to spend that time 
with them?” 
“Will my children be more suc- 
cessful if I save money by 
making their clothes at 
home than if I give my- 
self more time to rest by 
buying ready-made ones 
in the shop?” 
She will balance the 
obvious need of making 
the new window curtains 
shorter against the equally 
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obvious need of attending 
the meeting of the school 
board, and decide which will 
lead to more. and _ better 
product from her matri- 
monial factory, window 
GUT tains ol -athemproper 
length or a better school 
system. She must question 
everything in her home fac- 
tory. And all the answers 
to-these questions she must 
embody in a working plan 
the financial basis of which 
is a family budget. 

Now a budget is not to 
be confounded with an 
account of what one has 
spent. Elaborate ac- 
count-keeping is a luxury 
that only the idle or the 
rich can afford; for the middle class it is 
about as oppressive as a pet brontosaurus 
in the back yard. Do we not all know 
families who are account-book ridden? I 
am thinking of the Barlows. Mr. Barlow 
has a wonderful head for details and a 
quite unreasonable knowledge of double- 
entry bookkeeping. Their house is no 
larger than the average, the house-keep- 
ing not especially intricate, the income 
neither too small for comfort nor so large 
as to be unmanageable, and yet what an 
accounting system that matrimonial firm 
struggles under! Many is the time I have 
been there to dinner when Mr. Barlow 
slipped away inconspicuously after the meal 
to double-entry-bookkeep the carfare he had 
spent, and the newpsapers he had bought, 
and the pounds of sugar that had been put 
into the kitchen, and the coal bill, and little 
Wilhelmina’s new plaid frock; to pursue the 
laundry bill from page to page, and volume 
to volume, to dissect it into so many col- 
lars and so many pillaw-cases and so many 
sheets, and compare it with the laundry bill 
of the week before and the corresponding 
week last year, and the time when they were 
without a girl, and the winter when Aunt 
Mary visited them, and juggle with and 
bullyrag it until it hardly recognized itself 
as the mere sixty-eight cents it started out 
to be. 

Fortunately this sort of thing has nothing 
to do with a budget, which is not a history 
of the past, but a financial plan for the future. 
A budget saves the time and strength which 
are wasted in blind saving by telling one 


twenty-eight. 
you will; 
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A man’s food anywhere costs about 
thirty-five cents a day, 
Grow it yourself, 
the item remains the same. 
No food is produced without cost 
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beforehand just how far the 
expenditures along any one 
line can go. It is a sort of 
clue to the maze of house- 
keeping, a pathfinder 
through the wilderness of 
the advancing year. It is 
a mere dove for gentleness 
compared with that ramp- 
ing, roaring dragon, an ac 
count-book. 

A budget can be tied to 
the fixed stars of our re 
spective financial firma- 

ments. Most of us know 

what our yearly income ig 
a woman's 2nd our fixed expensem 
;¢ If we own our own homes 
and the running cost of 
them is confined to taxes, 
insurance, and repairs, or 
if we rent, we know absolutely what shelter 
costs. There is another item the lowest 
cost of which should be just as definite 
as the cost of shelter—the cost of food, 
Whether we buy it or raise it, anywhere 
in the United States, sufficient food for 
an adult man cannot be had for less than 
thirty-five cents a day. An adult woman 
takes about four-fifths of this amount, and 
children a less percentage in proportion to 
their age. 

Perhaps the phrase ‘‘whether you buy it 
or raise it’”’ needs a word of explanation. If 
we raise food we must calculate its cost in 
other things than the money we pay out of 
our pockets to get it. We must know 
the value of the time spent in cultivation, 
the value of the land on which it is grown, 
the cost of storing it, and the amount lost 
through deterioration. These things are 
very difficult to work out for ourselves, but 
they have been determined on a larger scale 
by the economic departments of various 
colleges and by certain agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

Another fairly definite cost is the cost of 
clothing. For an average family, taking 
several years together, it is practically im- 
possible to get this below $100 a year. 
general, it will cost from ro to rz per cent. 
the income. 

The cost of operating the household will 
vary, according to whether the family lives 
in the country or the city, and it is not 
easy to get it below 10 per cent. This 
includes heat, light, repairs, re-furnishing, 
service, etc. Fifty dollars for incidentals 


= 
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about as low an amount as it is safe to 
low. 

Children will cost from about $100, when 
1e child is from two to four years old, to 
212, when it is fourteen. Of course this 
yst of children includes what is spent for 
eir clothing and food. 

These are all minimum expenditures, just 
ie least that will keep a matrimonial firm 
health and decency. Beyond these lines 
‘decency lies the cost of the luxuries, which 
»most of us are far more important than 
le necessaries of life—of insurance, doc- 
r and dentist bills, education, books, and 
creation, and the cost of entertaining our 
iends. 3 
The bones of a family budget, then—the 
uper pattern by which to cut it out so to 
»eak—will look about like this: 


vod (husband, wife, three children).... $447.15 
|, 2 ili eA RA panes Sed ea aa 144.00 
Me ee ee ed 100.00 
erating Expenses (light, heat, service, etc.) 150.00 
lvancement: 

(Insurance, savings, recreation, health, 

and cost of keeping child of 14 in 
school instead of at work)........... 312.00 
MRIS Pee A De ne owe ds bees, 


The minimum cost of the necessaries will 
» about $1200 a year, and this makes the 
SIS for a financial budget. I have said 
. this before, but it needs repeating. 

‘Now how is a matrimonial firm to adapt 
is generalized budget to its particular 
feds? How is it going to systematize 
e spending of the money part of its in- 
me so as to increase the product of its 
ctory? For the budget, like the parlor 
rpet and the cook-stove, the shingles on 
e roof, and the walk to the front gate, is 
Tuable only if it produces more happiness, 
bre service to the community, more chil- 


en of the right 
$100 % 
yy per Year 

















rt. Perhaps I 
‘nm make this 
‘ar by telling 
‘w the Chesters 
ade and applied 
eir budget. 





arned to bound 
aine out of a text- 
0k. He hitches 


Father, mother, and three children require clothing 
Less 
than that causes them to feel “shabby,” a condition 

that makes for inefficiency etc). et2 


costing at least one hundred dollars a year. 
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up the coast lines of the continents, and the 
sweep of the rivers, and the placing of the 
mountains, with the business and com- 
merce and industry by which his pupils 
will earn their living. He is performing a 
community service. So is Mrs. Chester, 
although her work is the unpaid organiza- 
tion of committees and societies to influ- 
ence legislation, educational reform, and 
public sanitation. 

The joint product of that firm is two 
promising children and a great deal of 
happiness. The Chesters developed their 
budget in the attempt to increase Mr. 
Chester’s teaching ability. They decided 
that if this could be done not only would 
he be more valuable to the children whom 
he taught in school, but he could command 
a larger salary, and give his own children 
advantages which would make them more 
valuable also. But this increase of ability 
required a costly investment in travel and 
study—how could they make it on their 
income of $1800 a year? 

The Chesters live in a city of between 
25,000 and 30,000 inhabitants, where the 
average middle-class family spends 21 per 
cent of its income for food, 14 per cent 
for shelter, 15 per cent for clothes, 11 per 
cent for the operation of the household, 
34 per cent for advancement, and 4 per cent 
for incidentals, which in the case of the 
Chesters would mean: 


The Chesters’ Monthly Expenses 


TOOT cate eee cairn eo. sagen eer - $31.50 
FGDC ere eee ee, sn ', Soe 21.00 
CLOGS ewe tc is ok ee 22.50 


Operation of the house- 








hold sae 16.50 
Advancement. 51.00 
Incidentals ... 7.00 


But the Chesters 
wanted to accumu- 
late a little extra 
fund which might be 
called ‘‘Mr. Ches- 
ter’s brains’’ and so 
they modified this 


Mr. Chester is a average schedule 
icher of geography like this: 

d a nc eee ig es neee? }_4 Bood... 74 $27.00 
DJECUS a ave \ ! Eee cae We Ren tress 20.00 
sociated them- rns FOE : ae Clothes rae 15/250 
ves with it since I Operation of the 


household (light, 
heat, laundry, re- 
pairs, service, 
18.00 
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Advancement, (health........... $2.60 
church and benev- 
OlEnCes Te). bet Oe 
recreation... sn 6.00 
savings, insurance 16.85 
DOOKS.) GUC reo ages oe 
—— $40.00 
Fricidentalsae eae see oe se de ee ee oe II.00 
tN re Chesters DEAS” coms ee cert. ee 18.00 


Their expenditure for food is about 
$2.00 a month less than the minimum for 
health, but this difference is made up by 
the vegetables which they raise in their 
garden. Certainly they are not underfed, 
for the bill for health is only $2:60 a month, 
while the average expenditure is $4.82. 
They save $1.00 on rent; $7.50 on clothes; 
$1.50 on the operation of the household; 
$11.00 on advancement. They do spend 
$4.00 more on incidentals, but in spite of 
that they put $18.00 a month—$216.00 a 
year—into “‘ Mr. Chester’s Brains”’;and that 
means a good deal in the way of travel and 
summer schools and reading, which ought 
to materialize into better service and a bet- 
ter salary. 


The Envelope System 


Some of us dodge fearfully into budget- 
making to avoid the shadow of impending 
evil. Mrs. Mason, for instance, put her 
family behind the bars of a budget in self- 
defense. The Masons live in the residential 
suburb of a large city. They have $2000 
a year, with three children. 
wrote me that after she had avalanched 
the family into debt during the first year 
of her marriage, she could never spend any- 
thing with a quiet mind; that she used to lie 
awake nights thinking how she could save 
a cent or two, and fairly got to the end of 
her nerves with the harassments of petty 
economies. Then to save herself she made 
a schedule (she didn’t call it a budget) by 
subtracting from their income the fixed 
expenses and those she could determine ap- 
proximately, and then dividing what she 
had left among the rest of the things she 
had to buy. She tells me that she had to 
rearrange these indeterminate items a good 
many times, but at last she established the 
limits within which her expenditures could 
frisk about as they choose, and that now 
she has won for herself peace of mind. 

“But how are you going to get on with- 
out account-keeping even if you have a 
budget?” I can hear somebody ask. 

There are a dozen ways; it is a purely 
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Mrs. Mason- 


mechanical adjustment. A 1nan from Ney 
Jersey writes me that he has established . 
sort of envelope system. When his salar 
comes in at the first of the month they pu 
into the bank enough to cover the fixed ex 
penses, and then put into weekly envelope 
cash to cover such current expenses a 
groceries, meats, clothes, etc. This gentle 
man assures me that it is a very simpl 
matter for either his wife or himself to te) 
from the amount left in the weekly enve, 
ope just what they can spend for meat 0. 
a given day. I gather that they carr 
these cash envelopes to market and pay fe 
their purchases out of them, and that the 
are satisfied with the system. 





A Time Budget 


Just as in the matter of spending the ir) 
come, a budget is necessary, so a syst¢ 
matic spending of time and strength } 
necessary to good shop management. 
woman in a small town on a sufficient ir 
come sends me this letter and asks for ac) 
vice: 

“In the matter of time and operatin 
system,” she says, “I do not feel sure of m. 
conclusions. With a great many of uw) 
aptitude for housekeeping is only an avocé 
tion, though of vital importance in the fu. 
filment of our higher vocation as hom 
makers. I have made out, however, a ter 
tative time budget which stands above m | 
kitchen sink, as follows: | 
Get breakfast, wash the dishes, | 
do all the downstairs work, | 
dusting, sweeping, etc. 

Do the upstairs work. 

Do the special work of the day, 
baking, sweeping, or. cleaning. 
Get dinner, wash the dishes, | 
and clean up kitchen. 
Attend to sewing, correspond- | 
ence, and outside activities. 
Get supper and wash the | 
dishes. | 


7:00 tO 9:30 


9:30 tO 10:00 
TO:00) LO. L100 


+f 


21.00 tO "2236 


2:30 to 5:30 


h2SO Ome Gao 


It is far harder to advise her in makin, 
out a time budget than a financial budge’ 
because there are so many more unknow 
quantities. The wise arrangement of he 
time budget must depend on the hom 
factory equipment and her ability as ‘‘sho 
boss’’. It is true, however, that the goo 
management of the home is not dependen 
on the amount of work one is able to dc 
but rather on one’s ability to get the lar 
product for the least work. : | 

In order to reduce the amount of work 1 





pho) oy ey 


the home, it is important for the ‘shop 


| make?” I asked 


from New England,’ he 
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boss” to buy her materials in as nearly 
usable form as possible. Think how it 
would simplify domestic science if potatoes 
could be bought already peeled, carrots 
already scraped, and if trees grew already 
cut into stove lengths and split! 

T once visited a bicycle factory that turned 
out an immense prod- 
uct. ‘Where,’ said 
I, “do you make your 
spokes?”’ 

“Oh, we buy them 
ready made,” said the 
manager. 

‘And the rims of the 
wheels?” 

“Well, they come 


told me, ‘‘and the leath- 
er seats are made 
in New Jersey. 
Oicoursewe don’t 
manufacture the 
rubber tires.”’ 

“What do you , 

year. 

him. ' 

“Why, we make bicycles,” he replied. 
“Should we waste our time making spokes 
and tires and bicycle seats?”’ 

Now, that is what the home should be- 
come, a place where the interchangeable 


_ parts of housekeeping are put together. 


Every bit of work that we can put upon the 


shoulders of a commercial establishment 
simplifies the shop management of the home. 
Could not the home turn out a greater prod- 
uct of happiness, and usefulness, and chil- 
dren, if it did not have to make their clothes 


' or prepare their food? 


There is a famous poultry farm near Bos- 
ton which prides itself on the number of 


_ broilers and roasters it turns out in a season, 


and yet not only does it get along without 
producing eggs, but without incubating 
chickens. Chickens already hatched are 
bought at so much a hundred, shipped in 
carefully prepared boxes, each chick in its 
own little warm and safe compartment. 


_ All that this poultry farm does is to raise 


them, feed them, keep them well and strong, 
and send them in to the market at the most 
profitable moment. It produces broilers 


and roasters from the partially manufac- 


tured product—ready-hatched chicks. 
We have some friends—the Gordons— 
who believe that their home factory is for 


















The minimum cost of maintaining an average family is $1200 
If the income is less than this, the efficiency of the 
matrimonial firm falls below par 
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the making of only such things as commerce 
has so far proved herself unequal to. Mr. 
Gordon is a member of one profession, Mrs. 
Gordon is a member of another, Miss Gor- 
don is a member of a different one still. 
They all keep house together in a pleasant 
apartment without the aid of that primitive 
tool, a servant. We were once asked there 
to dine, and I remember 
being so pleasantly af- 
fected by the soup that I 
spoke of it. 

“The very best canned 
variety,” said Mr. Gor- 
donee. cL Ak 1.0 wA tor ok 
bought it myself.” 

There was a roast 
chicken—cooked in the 
rotisserie over the way— 
asparagus from a can, 
potato chips 
from a box, and 
a merangue glacé 
from the confec- 
thower sae Phe 
Ongy wrt hin 
bought in a raw 
state and con- 
verted into edible form on the premises was 
the lettuce, and there seems in the nature 
of lettuce no way to avoid this. It was a 
delicious dinner, everything in it was good, 
and yet the materials for the meal had been 
bought nearly in the completed state. 

Now Iam aware that I am running head 
on into the pet prejudice of thousands of 
people who believe that the only right and 
wholesome food is that prepared in their 
own kitchens, and who cry out that “bakery 
stuff’? and “canned goods” are to the de- 
struction of the body and the injury of the 
soul. It is true enough that many ready-to- 
eat things are unsatisfactory, but so are 
many cooked-at-home dinners. And when 
we consider the good of the whole commu- 
nity, wouldn’t it be easier tosee that the food 
prepared in a few hundred factories was.as 
good as it might be, than to bring the food 
prepared in thirty million kitchens up to 
the health standard? We can control the 
quality of the food that is offered us for 
sale; we can insist on its being as good as 
we choose to have it. We can do nothing 
at all about the food cooked by Mrs. Brown 
next door, though her husband goes into 
dyspeptic melancholia and her children 
die of malnutrition on our doorsteps. 

But while it is important to feed into the 
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hopper of your home factory partially manu- 
factured material, it is by no means wise 
to make it grind and chew on second-hand 
and worn-out stuff: I know a Mrs. Creel, 
whose inherited idea that nothing must 
be thrown away spoiled the product which 
her matrimonial firm should have turned 
out. Her house had an attic into which 
went the things that were disused in the 
family—the dresses which were out of fash- 
ion, the chairs which had broken legs, the car- 
pets which had worn into holes. 

‘““This,’’ she would say, holding up a roll 
of gray cloth, ‘‘is like the dress Jennie had 
two years ago. I have no doubt that some 
time it will come in handy,” and she un- 
rolléd, smoothed, counted, and rerolled the 
piecés. 

Now Mrs. Creel’s home machinery was 
everlastingly getting out of order. A 
mother chronically rooting in the garret, 
so to speak, is in no position to superintend 
three children in the front yard. As a re- 
sult, the child product of the Creel family 
was, not valuable, Yet the Creels are of 
sufficiently good stock and sufficiently well- 
to-do to have turned out something better 
than this. But they would not allow them- 
selves to waste anything in their house- 
hold except their children. 

Most of us are a good deal like Mrs. 
Creel. Take the matter of egg-beaters, 
for instance. I wonder how many egg- 
beaters there are in the United States that 
have lost their little wooden handles. To 
dispense unexpectedly with its handle seems 
habitual in the egg-beater, and without its 
handle, it not only blacks the first finger 
and thumb, cramps the operating hand 
and arm up to the elbow, but works too 
slowly. And yet I have a handleless one 
in the kitchen at this moment which I have 
had for more than a year! Tradition has 
me in its grip, and I cannot throw that egg- 
beater away, neither do I know how to put 
a new handle on it; nor would this pay, 
with a store around the corner where I can 
get another for twelve cents. I am com- 
mitting the common sin of running my home 
factory with worn-out material. I hope 
that when I have finished writing this, I 
shall have the strength of mind to throw 
that egg-beater away—but I am not sure. 

Good machinery will turn out more prod- 
uct and better product than poor machin- 
ery. The time and strength necessary to 
operate poor machinery is apt to balance 
the money cost of new equipment. Many 
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a factory has increased the dividends to its 
stockholders by throwing away machines 
still perfectly good, because better ones 
were invented. And isn’t it better—if one 
must waste something—to waste money, 
than time or strength or brains? Isn’t 
money less valuable? Besides, we have got 
to remember that saving, like any other 
activity, can be performed better by the 
professional than by the amateur. There 
is hardly a thing which is thrown out of 
our houses that is ultimately wasted. 

There is, however, the danger ot install- 
ing labor-saving machinery out of propor- 
tion to the work to be done. Shall one in- 
stall an electric cradle—if there were such 
a thing—to be used three times in a gen- 
eration? Shall we buy a “reaper and 
binder” to mow the front lawn? 

There are upon the market a number of 
electric machines which will do the washing 
for an average family in an hour or two a 
week, but all the other hours of the week 
they stand idle. 
whether it actually pays for a matrimonial 
firm to invest in costly labor-saving devices 
which must spend so much of their time 
doing nothing. But instead of letting the 
electric washing-machine eat its head off, 
so to speak, why should it not work for 
your nearest neighbor? Of course it may 
be difficult to escort the electric washer from 
house to house so that it will furnish the 
maximum amount of work of which it is 


It is, therefore, a question ~ 


capable, and many houses are not equipped 


with the proper electric appliances to use it. 
Far easier, is it not, to take your clothes to 
the washing-machine than to take the wash- 
ing-machine to the clothes of a dozen differ- 
ent families? This brings us around in a 
circle to the co-operative laundry of which 
I spoke in a former article. For it is co- 
operation which makes the use of such 
labor-saving devices practical for the aver- 
age family. 

An efficiently managed house will have 
very little material manufacturing going on 
inside it. It is not established to do the 
easy work of making clothes or food or fur- 
niture. These can be left to mere commer- 


cial establishments who can make them at 


a less cost in money, material, and labor 
than any individual home. 
ager of a home factory must bend her ener- 
gies to the far more difficult task of assem- 
bling the crude products of commercial 
manufacture into happiness, public service, 
and the next generation. 


The shop man-— 


wa 


Boarding School Clothes 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


HE location of the school or college 
should be taken into consideration 
when planning the wardrobe for the 

girl who is going away to school. If the 
school is situated in the country, the girl will 
require plenty of warm clothes, especially 
outdoor togs; if, on the other hand, the school 
is located in a large city, she will need cos- 
tumes for concerts, matinées, and other social 
functions that are part of the curriculum. 
There are certain garments, however, 
which every schoolgirl will find serviceable. 
A tailored suit is a necessity, and it 
should be made simply, deriving its style 
from the cut and the fit. Very little trim- 
ming is required for a utility suit, but the 
material should be of a good quality, for 
the schoolgirl gives her clothes hard wear. 
For this reason, serge is an excellent choice, 
also eponge and other goods with a rough 
‘surface. To complete this suit, there should 
be a plain, tailored shirtwaist, preferably of 
silk to match the skirt, though waists of a 
contrasting color are now fashionable. In 
addition, she should provide one or two 
waists of flannel, several of wash materials, 
and one, at least, of chiffon, net, or lace as 
a dressy blouse. A small, close-fitting hat, 
trimmed with ribbon or a feather fantasy, is 
the correct head-dress for a suit of this type. 
If the school is in a large city, a second 
suit will be found useful. This supplement- 
ary costume may be developed in velveteen, 
corduroy, velours de laine, or a light-colored 
“broadcloth. It is generally fashioned in the 
so-called three-piece style, consisting of a 
two-piece dress and a coat to match. A 
second hat, a little more elaborate than the 
street hat, should accompany this suit. 
__ A good, practical top-coat is a necessity 
in every wardrobe. A raincoat and a 
jaunty Norfolk or Mackinaw jacket will 
be found equally useful. Both the top- 
coat and the jackets will give warmth and 
comfort if made from chinchilla cloth. It 
should be possible to button them close to 
| the throat in bad weather, and they should 
have plenty of pockets. A sweater or a 
_knitted coat must not be overlooked, for it 
is part of the play costume of every col- 
lege girl. A skirt of homespun or one of 
Serge, preferably accordion plaited to give 





sufficient width for action, and a sweater 
or sweater-like tunic of serge or duck, make 
up the favorite outfit of the schoolgirl. 

The tub dresses, which are sometimes 
worn during the first *- + = __ks of the fall 
term, are discarded ocio:> the Thanks- 
giving holidays, for gowns of cloth. These 
dresses should fasten in the front s° -aat the 
wearer may slip into ‘em quickly, , out they 
can be made in two picces ard joined under 
the belt. Plaits will be shown on many 
skirts this winter, and yokes, vests, and 
girdles will be new features. 

It is restful and refreshing to change one’s 
gown for dinner, and the custom has wisely 
been adopted in many schools and colleges. 
It is not necessary to provide new evening 
gowns if there are pretty little frocks of 
muslin and silk left over from the summer 
wardrobe. The vogue for drapery makes 
it possible to fashion charming dresses of 
flowered challie, China silk, crépe de Chine, 
or net, at a small expense. 

Nor should the frocks for dances, recep- 
tions, and other “dress-up” occasions be 
elaborate. A little lace, self-trimmings in 
the form of shirrings, ruchings, puffings, 
plaited frills, and touches of embroidery, 
should be used discreetly in order not to 
spoil the youthful effect. The long cape 
or cloak to protect these frocks may be 
made from velours de laine or broadcloth, 
and one in the soft, pastel colorings will be 
found more serviceable than white. 

Besides the bathrobe and slippers of 
terry cloth, a comfortable lounging-robe 
of silk or challie should be provided. In 
addition, the schoolgirl will want four to 
six union suits, and the same number of 
white muslin combinations; at least three 
night-dresses; plenty of stockings—for 
what schoolgirl ever found time to darn=- 
three to four white petticoats and one or 
two silk or jersey petticoats; one or two 
pairs of black woolen tights; two pairs of 
corsets, one for every day and the other for 
evening; a generous allowance of handker- 
chiefs and a goodly supply of gloves. The 
shoe-bag should be filled with a pair of good, 
stout calf shoes for walking, a dressier pair 
(buttoned or laced), low shoes, evening 
slippers, overshoes, and rubbers. 
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Frocks and Coats for the First School Days 


O. 749—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) Dress in 

serge or pique trimmed with braid. The dickey, 
cuffs, and belt are of a contrasting material. The 
gown buttons in the back. 


No. 750—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) Coat of 
chinchilla cloth with the lowshoulder seam. The revers 
are formed by slits in the material, piped with braid. 


No. 751—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) Anew 
model for ratine, or any wool material. The raglan 
shoulders and very low belt are especially becoming. 
There is a yoke in the back. 


No. 752—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) The 
plaid silk revers and cuffs add a novel finish to this coat 
of serge. The side seams are opened at the bottom and 
ornamented with buttons. 


No. 753—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) A sim- 
ple dress to be made from a cloth or cotton material 


with smocking in the front. The collar, sash, and cuffs 
are of a contrasting material. 


No. 754—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) A serv- 
iceable dress of serge or a cotton material. The low belt 
is braided, and from it falls a peplum open in the front. 
The gown buttons in the back. 


No. 755—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) A school 
apron to be made from any practical cotton goods. A 


yoke is formed by tucking, and a sash extends from. 


either side of the front panel and ties in the back. 


No. 756—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) The 
plaits at the sides make this model a good one for the 
woolen dress. Plaid silk may be used as trimming. 


No. 757—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) The 
front panel of this apron is turned up to form the 
pocket. The skirt portion is extended to form a ruffle 
in the back and thus protect the dress. 





2. 





753 754 


756 


755 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 263 
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Simple Costumes for the College Girl 


No. 758—A serge dress for the school-room. 
the skirt is cut in six gores with a plaited front 


ind back panel. The vest of black satin is con- 
inued in a point onto the skirt. The collar and 
uffs are of the satin, and there are straight re- 
rers of the serge extending in points over the 
jirdle. The sleeves are attached to a low shoul- 
ler seam. 


\ 

No. 759—A pretty evening gown of challie, 
Tepe de chine, or voile. The lower portion of 
he skirt is draped onto a foundation with the 


lrapings crossed in the back, and brought up. 


tinder the girdle to finish in a standing loop. 
“he waist is tucked in front and in the back, 
he tuckings extending onto the kimono sleeve, 
vhich is finished with a cuff of the embroidery 
nd an under cuff of lace. The lace yoke is 
upplemented by an empiecement of embroidery. 


No. 760—A tailored shirt of flannel, a heavy 
otton material, or silk. There is a yoke in the 





back and in the front, with plaits extending from 
the yoke to the belt. A novel effect is given to 
the front of the blouse by the diagonal fastening, 
supplemented by ashaped revers. Deep-pointed 
cuffs finish the regulation shirt sleeve. 


No. 761—A two-piece skirt of serge or any 
woolen material, fastening over the hip. 


No. 762—A modified Russian blouse with a 
collar, vest, and cuffs of a contrasting material. 
The belt may be of patent leather or of material 
similar to the vest. The three-quarter sleeves 
are attached to the low shoulder seam. 


No. 763—A four-piece skirt fastening at the 
right of the front. The right side of the skirt is 
shaped to extend across the front and the back, 
to which it is attached by buttons and piped 
button-holes. } 


Patterns are cut in 16, 18, and 20-year sizes. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 263 
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764 766 767 


A Practical Wardrobe for the Boarding 


No. 764—A blouse of serge which may be worn with the 
accompanying skirt or separately. The sailor collar of 
black satin partially conceals the yoke of the waist, and 
is fastened in front with a plaited bow. Three tucks on 
either side of the front lend the necessary fullness. The 
plain shirt sleeve is finished with a black satin cuff. 


No. 765—This skirt of serge is cut in four gores with a 
stitched seam in the center of the front and back, form- 
ing an inverted plait. There is a stitched pocket on the 
right side. 


No. 766—Three-quarter coat of chinchilla cloth with 
buttoned belt to which pockets are attached at either 
side. The collar may be buttoned closely to the neck 
when desired. 


No. 767—Plain four-gored skirt of serge or any service- 
able woolen material. 


School Girl 


No. 768—A modified Norfolk jacket which may be 
fashioned from a rough woolen goods or from broadcloth 
or velveteen. There is a deep yoke in the front and in the 
back, and side plaits. The coat fastens with three but- 
tons covered with the material. Plain coat sleeves are 
set into the regulation armhole. 


No. 769—A five-gored skirt with a stitched seam at the 
left side of the front and a panel back. 


No. 770—Flowered and plain muslin or chiffon are 
combined for this pretty evening dress. An overskirt 
of the flowered material is draped over a plaited skirt of 
the plain goods and caught in by a sash of ribbon. The 
upper part of the waist and the sleeves are of the plain 
goods trimmed with silk roses, and a wreath of the roses 
conceals the fastening of the girdle. 


Patterns are cut in 14, 16, and 18-year sizes. 


Blouses for the School Girl 


No. 771—A waist which would be equally good look- 
ing in silk, cotton, crepe, or voile. There are broad tucks 
both in the front and in the back. The collar, cuffs, 
and front panel are embroidered or may be made from 
plaid silk. The lace frill on the sleeves may be omitted. 
Perforated pattern of the embroidery, with complete 
outfit for stamping, costs 25 cents. 


No. 772—The yoke outlined with a narrow frill adds 
a new feature to this waist of a silk or cotton material. 
The tucks give the necessary fullness to the front. The 
black silk cravat is held in place by straps of the material, 
and similar straps are used as wrist bands. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 263 
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No. 773—A deep-pointed collar, edged with a plaited 
frill, trims the simple blouse of silk or voile. A frill of the 
material finishes the set-in sleeve. % 


No. 774—Chain stitching is used to trim this effective 
waist of silk or batiste. It outlines the yoke and edges 
the shaped pieces in the front, which terminate in a 
buttoned pocket. The tucking gives the necessary 
pees and is used to form the cuff of the three-quarter 
sleeve. 


Patterns are cut in 16, 18, and 20-year sizes 
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(Descriptions of these Blouses for the School Girl given on page 262) 





Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 
cents each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.— 
Cut-to-measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 
each. Perforated patterns are sold with complete stamping outfit. 


¢ 


: Blank For Ordering Patterns 


Pattern Dept. Date 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose 


Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 253527,/20) (Years) 


1913 
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| Street or Box No. 





City or Town State 
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The Java coffee bean is a 


large, smooth roasting 
bean with a straight 
and regular stripe 


The Bogota coffee 

bean is large and shows 

a pronounced stripe down 

the center, with a twist 
at one end 


Some Coffees 


of ‘Today 


By William B. Harris 


Coffee Expert of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture 


| Three Meals 


A Department of the 
Preparation and Sery- 


Just a word with the housewife: All 
been tested for or by the editors, and, 
upon to give satisfactory results. 
are designed to serve from four 
ments are used without excep- 
help you. Please feel free to 
and criticisms. And be 
sible in your communt- 
Bertha E. Shap- 
Street, New York 
Housekeep- 


There are practically 
va coffees in the stores 
there are really fine flav- 
tained from the coffees which 
Mr. Harris shows the 


place. 








OOD products in general are receiving 
e) not a little attention just now, and 

while there are many discussions as — = 
to whether articles containing this or 
that preservative should be used, questions 
concerning the proper brands of coffee are 
also being considered. While practically 
all coffees were sold as either Java or Java 
and Mocha, the housekeeper was perfectly 
satisfied. She knew exactly what it was 
she wanted, and expected to get it at what- 
ever price suited her fancy. When she ob- 
jected to paying thirty-five to forty cents 
the pound there was not the slightest diffi- 
culty in accommodating her, and even at 
less than twenty cents, pound packages 





The Guatemalan coffee bean is slightly smoother 
in appearance than the Bogota bean, and has 4 
straight, wide open stripe 


could be obtained, branded in large typé 
with the magic words “Old Government 
Java and Mocha Coffee.”’ 

A great change in the methods of prepar- 
ing and labeling foods has taken place with: 
in the last few years due to the enactment 
of the Food and Drugs Act of June 30th, 
1906. A multitude of masqueraders have 
been unmasked, and many thousands 
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A Day 


Magazine Devoted to the 
ng of the Daily Food 






















ecipes printed in this department have 
f followed with care, can be depended 
Inless otherwise specified the recipes 

» six persons. Level measure- 
ion. Ihe editors are here to 
wite questions, suggestions 
sclear and definite as pos- 
ations. Address Miss 
ugh, 119 West goth 
uty, care of Good 
1g Magazine 





The Bourbon Santos bean is the 
nearest approach to Mocha of 
any coffee grown. The beans 
are more regular, however 


slow to look 
with favor 
on the package 
commodity that 
for many years has 
been grossly misrep- 
resented. 
Briefly a few of the eof- 
fees that were offered under 
a Javaand Mocha 
The Mocha bean Jabe] and that 
is small and irregular found -favortcen 
long as the price was low and they 
made a good appearance were as follows: 
Santos coffee from Brazil was the worst of- 
fender, for the reason that about three times 
the amount of coffee is grown there than is 
grown in all the other coffee-producing coun- 
tries put together and naturally over seventy- 
five per cent. of our breakfast beverage is 
that particular growth. Santos coffees were 
packed straight or in combination with small 
amounts of other coffees as Java, or Java and 
Mocha, at the lowest possible figures. When 
a slightly better value was desired, a per- 
he Miemcat hean isamalle more rounded centage. of Maracaibo was used with: Santos 
d roasts with a more open stripe than the OF with the smaller bean Bourbon-Santos, this 
/ Bogota and Guatemalan beans latter combination more nearly resembling the 
- genuine Java and Mocha in appearance. 
( packages must now stand forth for Other packers claimed that a Bucara- 
that they really are. The housekeeper is manga was not only similar in style to a 
4 at sea. The coffee does not taste the Sumatra coffee, then known as Java, but 
‘me as it used to. Then it was Java of the same character in the cup. Some 
‘id Mocha, now in very many instances, dealers have even contended that it was 
lis simply ordinary every-day Santos. impossible to detect any difference. There 
(eat has been the fall, far reaching the were therefore combinations of Bucara- 
fuuds that have been stopped. Therefore, manga and small bean Bourbon-Santos 
lis not strange to find the housekeeper sold as Java and Mocha. 


» Mocha and Ja- 
day. However, 
‘ed blends to be ob- 
we largely taken their 
iaracteristics of these coffees 
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A degree higher in cup quality, as well 
as in price, are combinations of Bogota 
and Bourbon Santos. Eliminating the 
packages containing Brazil coffee only, and 
no other combination of coffees has had so 
wide a distribution as Java and Mocha. 


An acid Bourbon Santos is the nearest ap- 


proach in the cup to Mocha of any coffee 
grown, and it is supposed to have been cul- 
tivated in the first instance from Mocha 
seed. In appearance it is far superior to 
the irregular quakerish Mocha, though 
usually equally inferior in the cup. This 
is not always the case as there are winey 
Bourbon coffees that out-drink some of the 
world-famed coffees from Arabia, although 
such coffees are rare. 

Bogota (Colombia coffee) found a mar- 
ket as Java, or in connection with Bourbon 
Santos as Java and Mocha for three reasons: 
First, the price was less than demanded 
for coffees from the Dutch East Indies. 
Second, the roast was very much hand- 
somer than that of coffees from Java or 
Sumatra, excepting certain washed types. 
Third, on account of the real merit there is 
in this growth of coffee. 

‘It should be noted that some of the finest 
coffees grown equalling if not exceeding the 
coffees of the Dutch East Indies are pro- 
duced in Colombia (Bogota), Guatemala, 
and in Mexico. 

It has been frequently stated that the 
housekeeper was more or less responsible 
for the misbranding of coffee. ‘There is 
some truth in the statement, for the con- 
sumer has insisted upon obtaining Java 
and Mocha at whatever. price it was their 
purpose to pay. However that may be, it 
also is quite true that the buyer for the 
most part received fair value for the amount 
paid. Whosever the fault, the fact re- 


These soft molasses cookies will delight the children—recipe given 


‘on page 276 
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Three Meals a Day 


mains that under the proper labels, many 
brands are for the most part decidedly un 
satisfactory in the cup. - The house. 
keeper is beginning to realize that sh 
has been purchasing a much lowe 
grade of goods than she supposed. Ir 
other words, the veneer is off, the tru 
material stands revealed and she doesn’t 
like it because it is not what she supposec 
it. toabe, 

Naturally the questions arise, what is 
a good coffee? How is the purchaser t 
know what to ask for, and-is it possible te 
get Java and Mocha? In this discussior 
we must eliminate coffees bought for a price. 
or those bought for a premium. Neither 
of these propositions results in satisfactory 
brands of coffees. 1 

Rio coffee is harsh and unpleasant in 
taste, and demand for it is rapidly decreas- 
ing. Santos coffees with even a touch ol 
the harsh Rio tang are to be avoided, and 
although smooth drinking Santos coffees 
have a place, they are rather lacking in 
character and snap. A combination of 
Venezuelan coffee known as Maracaibo 
with Santos is next step toward desirable 
cup results. This coffee, however, is in- 
clined to be irregular in the roast and does 
not produce uniform results in the cup as 
it is inclined: to turn bitter if permitted te 
stand even a short time. 

Maracaibo coffees, as a rule, are heavier 
in the cup than Santos, more decided in 
character, but more uncertain in cup results. 
Theyare also inclined to be irregular roasters. 

Above this we reach the coffee of Col 
ombia known as Bogota. Many satis: 
factory blends are combinations of Bogota 
and Bourbon Santos in varying proportions. 
There is nothing in a moderate price 
coffee that will give better results than a 








Cucumber Boat Salad 


Marinate the cucumber dice in French dressing and serve in the 
shell with mayonnaise 


blend composed of two parts full bodied 
Bogota and one part acid Bourbon Santos. 
Properly made a smooth palatable liquor 
results. Bogota coffee develops into a 
large handsome bean, a uniform roaster, 
full of flavor, body and aroma. The stripe 
down the center of the bean is pronounced 
and at one end this stripe is inclined to make 
a slight twist or turn. It is a very satis- 
factory coffee to use alone, and if the house- 
wife can purchase a good Bogota it is al- 
ways possible for her to prepare a good cup 
of coffee. 

_ These are the growths of really fine 
coffees. There are of course, Segundas, or 
second grades, many of which drink well, 
yut we are considering only the fancy 
ypes. Blends composed of Bogota to- 
sether with a Guatemalan, or a Mexican 
soffee or both produce some of the highest 
ypes obtainable. A Guatemala has a 
ighter body, is slightly smoother in ap- 
»earance than a Bogota and has a straight 
tripe inclined to open somewhat wider. 
t is full of aroma and gives forth a spicy 
ragrance that is most delightful. 

| The Mexican bean is usually smaller, 
lightly more rounded and roasts with a 
‘gore open stripe than either of the two 
offees just mentioned. It has a heavy 
cid character which blends particularly 
yell with a smooth Bogota, while the 
ruatemala adds the delicate aroma peculiar 
9 this coffee. 

As against coffees from the Dutch East 
ndies it is merely a matter of preference. 
‘offee drinkers that are looking for the 
lusty character of the Old Crop Sumatra 
offee find this character only in such coffees. 
tis the coffee now known as Interior Pad- 

og grown in Sumatra which was formerly 
1e Old Government Java. The coffee is 
a irregular roaster due to the method of 





curing and aging. All coffees improve, by 
being held in the warehouse but no coffees 
are now mellowed by being stored for vary- 
ing periods of time as was formerly the 
case with the coffees controlled by the 
Dutch Government. In addition to this, 
the long voyage under a tropical sun around 
the Horn in sailing vessels further mellowed 
and colored the coffee. These coffees are 
no longer held as used to be the case and it 
is probable that the last sailing vessel from 
the Dutch East Indies to bring in a cargo 
of coffee arrived in May of this year. The 


_ coffees in future will come forward in the 


faster steam vessels and the benefit of the 
long voyage will be lost. 

The coffee actually grown on the island 
of Java and now sold as genuine Java is a 
large smooth roasting bean with a straight 
regular stripe. The cup character is quite 
different from the Padang coffees but it is 
very much smoother and has an individual 
quality easily detectable. 

The Mocha coffee of Arabia is a small 
irregular bean, one of the poorest roasting 
coffees grown, containing a considerable 
quantity of broken and misshapen berries. 
In the cup its merit is at once apparent as 
it has a peculiar winey acid reproduced in 
no other coffee. A straight Arabian Mocha 
made full strength, furnishes a most excel- 
lent after-dinner coffee. 

There are innumerable combinations 
that may be made up by using coffee from 
the Dutch East Indies together with the 
three superior growths of the western hem- 
isphere. It is quite apparent that such 
combinations are necessary in order to 
satisfy the different demands of the vari- 
ous consumers. | 

Considerable agitation has been noted 
in recent years over the question of caf- 
feine. Many experiments have been made 
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to demonstrate the harmful 
qualities of the drug. But 
whether it is the caffeine 
alone that is the harmful 
property in coffee, if there 
is any harmful property, 
or whether it is the caffea 
tannic acid and the tannin, or 
whether it is these three com- 
pounds in combination, has not 
been clearly determined. The 
physical condition of the coffee 
user should not be overlooked. 
Often what is harmless 
for one is harmful for another. 
The two grains of caffeine in 
a cup of coffee may stimulate 
the heart to increased action. 
It should be remembered that 
any hot beverage is somewhat 
of a stimulant simply because it 
is hot. Caffeine has no reaction- 
ary effect and it does not impair 
digestion. It may exert an influence 
on the nervous system, but may there 
not be other causes at work also? | 
Apparently the best 
results are 
obtain- 


The Avocado makes a most delicious salad. 
cocktail glasses. 


































a Day 


able in making coffee, by bring- 
ing the liquor to a boil. If per- 
mitted to boil for any length of 
time the beverage becomes ob- 
jectionable.. Unless coffee made 
by this method can be care 
fully watched .during the entire 
process it should not be used, 
The boiling tends to bring out 
an excessive amount of caffeine 
and with it the tannin. This 
latter substance impairs diges- 
tion and affects the nervous 
system. The condition may 
then be further aggravated 
by the otherwise harmless 
percentage of caffeine. When 
a high grade of mild coffee is 
secured and it is quickly and 
carefully made there need be 
no large number of persons 
forced to forego their break- 
fast beverage, for no 
larger proportion would 
be over stimulated 
than might be up- 
set by some other 
article of food 
in daily 

\ use] 
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It is shown here as Avocado au Naturel in the newest of fruit 
Recipe is given on the following page 


The Avocado—A New Salad Fruit 


HE Avocado or alligator pear is at its 
best in August and September. Nowit 
is more plentiful than at other seasons, 

and the price is at its lowest. Tourists to 
Florida and the tropics have come back with 
a decided fondness for the fruit, which is 
doubtless responsible for the growing de- 
mand. At present it is not inexpensive, but 
should be accounted as one of.the occasional 
delightful luxuries; although there is every 
reason to feel that, like the grapefruit, it will 
steadily become more available. Unlike 
most of the food luxuries coaxed to this 
country, the Avocado is very nourishing and 
easily digested. It contains some twenty 
per cent of fat, and therefore is not such a 
wasteful purchase after all. 


Too often the fruit after,its long ship- 
ment is exposed to the warmth of stores, 
after having been kept cool, and then in a 
short time, it is soft but not ripe. The fruit 
should be kept on ice or in a cold place until 
twenty-four hours before using. It can 
then be brought out and kept in an ordinary 
temperature. 

An epicure who knows the fruit usually 
prefers to eat it as one does a melon, very 
cold and with a sprinkling of salt. It 1s, 
however, most acceptable as a salad, 
served alone or combined with other fruits 
and vegetables... In Jamaica the pear 
is sliced and served in soup, usually 
bean soup. This tastes better than zt 
sounds. 


‘3 


Three Meals.a Day 


Alligator Pear Salad 


Cut the pear in halves, lengthwise, and re- 
nove the hard center. Serve a quarter to 
each person, placing it on lettuce or ro- 
maine, with a French dressing, made as fol- 
ows: Mix together six tablespoonfuls olive 
ml, one tablespoonful fresh lime juice, one 
ablespoonful tarragon vinegar, one-half 
easpoonful paprika, one teaspoonful salt, 


me-eighth teaspoonful black pepper, one-— 
Let » 


ourth teaspoonful curry powder. 
stand until very cold and strain before 
serving. 


Avocado au Naturel 


_ Cut the fruit into dice, removing the skin 
is you would from a banana. Serve in a 
ocktail glass, garnished with celery hearts, 
omato or sweet red pepper. To be eaten 
vith a fork with or without salt or pepper, 
is. desired. 


Alligator Pear Salad 


_ Avocados may be served. in halves like 
nelons. Put some French dressing, sea- 
oned with paprika, in each portion. These 


re delicious served with broiled chic en. 


Viexican Salad 


To two parts of the diced fruit use one 
art of chopped Bermuda onions. Salt, 


‘pepper and vinegar to taste. 
_pers, red or green, may be added if desired. 
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Sweet pep- 
Prepare two hours before serving. 


Cuban Salad 


Cut a small fruit in half and remove the 
seed. In the cavity place three stuffed 
olives, and the desired quantity of dressing, 


made of a teaspoonful of sugar, dissolved in 
_ the juice of a lime or half a lemon. 


, Serve 
on a lettuce leaf with a spoon, one-half fruit 
to each person. 


Tomato Surprise 


Scald and peel four tomatoes (they must 
not be soft). Make a small, round opening 
at the top, and hollow them with a teaspoon. 


“Season highly with mayonnaise dressing, 


ketchup and mustard and enough crab flake 
to fill the four tomatoes. Set on ice and 
serve very cold as a hors d’euvre for lunch- 
eon or, if liked, with a teaspoonful of Rus- 
sian caviar on top. 


Cauliflower and Cheese 


Mix cold cauliflower with rich cream, or 
rather a thick white sauce if you can’t spare 
the cream; add salt and pepper to taste; 
pack into a dish, cover thickly with grated 
cheese, and bake. 


Acorn Cakes 


Ns 


Cream half a cupful of butter with one and three-quarter cupfuls of sugar, 
add two well beaten eggs, half cupful of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing soda, one-third cupful of melted chocolate, three cupfuls of sifted flour, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, half a cupful of chopped nut meats, one 


teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and two-thirds cupful of water. 


Mix and 


pour into a shallow, buttered cake tin, and bake in a moderate oven for 


three-quarters of an hour. 


Cool and cut into squares. 


Cover with white 


frosting and decorate with candy acorns. 








Stuffed Potato 


Mash potatoes thoroughly, 
season with butter, salt, and 
pepper. Fill potato shells, 
cover with grated Parmesan 
or Edam cheese, and brown 
in the oven 


Appetizing Vegetable Dishes 


By--Wateay . 


HE country housewife can reduce 
the butcher’s bill to a minimum 


and still provide her family with 
appetizing and nutritious food if she will 
take the trouble to cook vegetables in such 
a way that they take the place of heavy 
roasts and indigestible fried meats. The 
average person likes the flavor of meat, or 
perhaps it would be better to say that they 
are so accustomed to it that the dinner 
seems incomplete without it. At least, I 
know we all liked meat, and never contem- 
plated becoming vegetarians; yet during 
the warm months the garden supplies most 
of our food, vegetables being cooked in 
such a way that they taste very like 
meat. 

We use meat gravies in the concoction 
of most of them; but flank, shin.bone, and 
other cheap pieces of meat make excellent 
stock, and fifty cents a week amply covers 
the outlay. During the very torrid weather 
of July and August I resort to beef extract, 
because there is no fear of its becoming 
unusable in thundery weather, and being 
very concentrated, a-fifty-cent jar is suffi- 
cient for a week. 

First of all, I will give you one or two of 
our vegetable soups, the stock for which is 
made the day before by boiling a pint of 
chopped-up okra pods in two quarts of 
water. Strain them, and set aside for the 
next day; then bring to the boiling point, 
add very .young carrots, chopped fine,— 
about half a cupful,—about the same quan- 
tity of young leeks or the tops of green onions, 
cut into little bits; half a cup of green peas, 
and salt and pepper to taste. 
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Saint Maur 


White Soup 


White soup we like for the chilly days 
which come occasionally in the early sum- 
mer or fall. Put three pints of milk in 
a double boiler; add two onions with four 
cloves stuck in each; three blades of mace; 
a little lemon peel, cut so thin that it is 
yellow on both sides; six peppercorns: 
bring to the boil, then draw to one side and 
let it simmer for half an hour. Remove 
the condiments, add a half cup of stale 
bread, finely grated,.and a lump of butter; 
salt and pepper to taste. Simmer gently 
for twenty-five minutes. -q 


Mexican Delight 


When making the okra stock to be used 
for the foundation of this soup, add a slice 
of salt pork or fat bacon, and half a dried 
herring. Strain before setting aside to cool. 
Next day, bring to the boiling point, add 
two sweet red and green peppers, chopped 
fine; twelve very small okra pods, cut into 
thin slices; two thin green onions, also 
sliced; half a cup of small green peas. Boil 
twenty-five minutes. Moisten a teaspoon- 
ful of curry powder with a little cream, rub 
to a smooth paste and add. Simmer five 
minutes. Remove the shell from two hard 
cooked eggs, chop the yolks and whites 
separately, and stir into the soup just be- 
fore serving: at the same time add a tea~ 
spoonful of lemon juice. This is always 
a special favorite with men folks. 


Mock Pork a 
Mock pork requires squash, but the 
white, summer variety. Select a nicely 


‘. ; 


Veal Loaf 


Mix well together three pounds of 
finely chopped veal (the neck or fore- 
quarter veal is very good) with one- 
half pound of salt pork. Add four 
common. crackers (one-half cupful), 
rolled fine, one teaspoonful of black 
pepper with one-half teaspoonful of 
nutmeg and two teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Add three beaten eggs and make 
into a loaf. Bake one hour and a 
half or two hours in .a slow oven. 
-Baste with butter. Put on the out- 
side of the loaf a small quantity of 
the rolled cracker. This loaf may 
be made with only one egg, using 
one-fourth cupful of milk 


shaped, large squash. Be suré not to get 
‘one that looks at all yellow, for if you do 
it will have to be peeled, which is undesir- 
able, as peeled squash is apt to fall to pieces 
in the cooking. Cut a circle with a sharp 
knife all around the squash, and remove, 
to enable you to scoop out the seeds; then 
fill with the following dressing: One pint 
of stale bread crumbs; one onion chopped 
fine; one-half teaspoonful of powdered sage; 
a teaspoonful of dried mustard; two ounces 
of butter cut into small pieces; half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and pepper; mix thoroughly; 
moisten with two beaten eggs. After the 
‘squash is filled, replace the piece that was 
‘cut out, put into a baking pan, and cook 
for two hours. Use bacon or pork drip- 
Ben gs to baste with. To make the gravy 
which should accompany it, fry a sliced 
onion golden brown in butter; add pepper 
and: salt to taste, and half a pint of milk; 
stir constantly, cook until golden brown, 
and the consistency of thick cream. Put 
the baked squash on a hot platter; pile 
‘up a wall of apple sauce around it; mashed 
turnips and new potatoes are the nicest 
vegetables to serve with it. 







| 
Summer Hot Pot 


_ “Hot pot” comes next, and is very useful 
for busy days, when one can’t bother with 
stuffing and sauces. Select medium sized 
tomatoes which are just ripe, but nothing 
more, for they must be quite solid. Dip 
in scalding water, to loosen their skins: 
peel, and cut into quarters or halves, ac- 
cording to size. Put a layer at the bottom 
of a casserole; then a layer of onions. 
They should not be any larger than marbles. 
Next a layer of potatoes, cut into slices; 
scatter a little chopped parsley, with salt 
and pepper; repeat with more tomatoes 
and the different ingredients until you have 








enough for your family. Barely cover with 
meat stock, bring to the boil, then draw 
back where it will slowly simmer for an 


hour or bake in an oven. We like either 
cauliflower and peas, or asparagus and 
spinach with it. 


Fried Tomatoes 


Green tomatoes are very nice cooked for 
breakfast or luncheon. Select smooth to- 
matoes which are quite green. Never use 
any that are commencing to turn yellow, 
for when a tomato is in the process of turn- 
ing from green to red, it has the most dis- 
agreeable acid flavor. Cut the chosen ones 
into rather thick slices, pour boiling water 
over them, and let them stand at the back 
of the stove where they will be kept warm, 
but not cook, for fifteen minutes; then 
spread out on a coarse cloth and dry. Dip 
in beaten eggs, and then in cracker crumbs 
or fine corn meal. Fry in boiling fat. A 
poached egg on each slice makes quite a 
substantial breakfast. 


Cucumbers 


Cucumbers are delicious, stuffed and 
roasted; peel, and cut a strip from one side. 
Remove the seeds; fill with the following 
forcemeat: One pint of stale bread crumbs; 
small piece of salt pork, beef suet, or any 
cold chicken you may have in the house, 
chopped, a teaspoonful of summer savory; 
the same of chopped parsley; moisten with 
beaten egg. Replace the piece which was 
cut from the side and put slices of bacon 
overit. Bake for three-quarters of an hour; 
garnish with mustard and cress or water- 
cress. Small, new potatoes, covered with 
melted butter and chopped parsley and 
Brussels sprouts are nice to serve with it. 
This makes a delicious luncheon entree, or it 
may be served as a substantial dinner dish. 
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What to Eat in Augus 


By Bertha E. Shapleig 


It is impossible to plan one set of menus wh 
are seasonable for all sections of the country, - 
these menus are intended to be suggestive of c 
binations which are delicious to eat and reasona 
moderate in cost. 

_ Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk 
be found on page 275. . 
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Midsummer 


on the 
By Bertha 


AWN “parties”’ 
SSandesporch 
luncheons 


and teas 
have surely come to 
stay. We all like 


them, for they have 
all the charm of the 
picnic, with none of 
its almost  inevit- 
able inconveniences. 
At the lawn party or 
porch tea much the 
same kind of refresh- 
ment is served as at 
an indoor reception. 


The following menus are simple, easily 
prepared, and may be served with the help 
of only daughter, friend, or maid. Arrange 


one, two, or more small 
tables, with flowers on 
" each, and the most at- 
tractive of linen, silver, 
and china. The main 
course to be served 


may be arranged for, 


on one table, with its 
service of silver, and 
china. Onthesecond, 
the beverages, with 
their service, are ar- 
ranged, while on the 
third table are placed 
the cakes, sandwiches, 
and sweets. The 
frozen dessert may be 
served from this or 
from a fourth table. 
The frappé in the first 
menu is served from a 
punch bowl into small 
glasses. Thisarrange- 
ment of the refresh- 
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A tea tray set for a porch 

service. This tray is strongly 

built of heavy picture mold- 

ing and sets into the light 

mahogany table, which can 
be easily moved 


day. 
Instead of punch 


MENU NO. 1 





Cold’ chicken and ham, thinly sliced, with slices 
alternating, and garnished with watercress 
Cucumber jelly and tomato salad with mayonnaise 
Lettuce and plain sandwiches 
Raspberry and currant frappé 
Cakes Tea 


MENU NO. 2 


Hot buttered biscuits 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fruit salad with cream mayonnaise 
Almond sandwiches 
Frozen chocolate with whipped_cream 


Veal loaf 


MENU NO. 3 


Cold tomato bouillon 
Chicken salad 
Assorted sandwiches 
French vanilla ice-cream with preserved pineapple 


Cakes Coffee (hot and iced) 
MENU NO. 4 
Iced chocolate 
Small cakes, plain and sweet 
sandwiches 


Iced tea 


Entertaining 
Porch 


E. Shapleigh 


ments divides the 
service, as each table © 
is presided over by 
some friend or mem- 
ber of the family, 
and only one helper 
behind the scenes is 
needed to replenish 
the foods and service. 

In menu No. 4 but 
one table is required, 
and the serving may 
be attempted by the 
hostess alone. Asall 
the dishes served 
are chilled, the prep- 


arations may be completed early in the 


or frozen ices served 
separately, there is a 
new and decidedly at-_ 
tractiveservice. Par- 


| tially fill the punch 


bowl with punch, then 
in the center, and at 
the last moment, place 
the molded water 
ice. The water_icé 
takes the place of 
plain ice, and mingles — 
its flavors with the 
punch in a delightful 
way. | 
Frappé is a fruit | 
water ice, frozen by 
using equal parts 
of salt and ice, and 
is not so ‘smooth © 
as ice-cream or sher- 
bet, or a mousse. It 
is alway served in 
glasses, or sherbet OF — 
lemonade cups. 


i 


Recipes for Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisk on pages 272-273 


Grape Juice Soufflé 


To one pint of grape juice, add two table- 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatine and heat 
until gelatine is dissolved. Strain and cool. 
When mixture begins to stiffen, beat in the 

stiffly beaten whites of four eggs, and fold in 
one cupful of stiffly beaten cream. Turn 
into molds and chill. 


Savory Fritters 


Cut cold roast beef, lamb or steak in thin 
slices and season highly with salt, pepper and 
Worcestershire sauce. Spread each piece 
on both sides with hot mashed potato (left- 
over mashed potato may be re-heated) roll 
in flour, dip in egg, and roll in fine bread 


crumbs. Fry in deep fat until a delicate 
brown. 
Pear Conde 


Cook one-third cupful of washed rice in 
milk until rice is tender. Add two eggs, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one-third tea- 
spoonful salt. Turn on to a serving dish, 
and on it arrange halves of canned pears, 
which have been cooked in the syrup. 
Sprinkle rice and pears with finely cut pre- 
served ginger. 


Recon and Potato Omelet 


Cut three slices bacon in tiny dice and 
fry until crisp. Add to fat and bacon dice 
two cold boiled potatoes, cut in small cubes, 
and season well with salt and pepper. Beat 
two eggs slightly, and pour over the bacon 
‘and potatoes. Cook until eggs are set, then 
fold like an omelet and serve. 


Chicken Rechauffe 


In blazer of chafing dish put one-half 
tumbler of currant jelly, one cupful of 
cream, salt and cayenne to taste. Bring all 
to the boiling point, and in it place slices of 
cold cooked chicken. Serve when meat is 
thoroughly heated. Any meat except beef 
and ham may be utilized in this way. 





Cream of Lettuce Soup 


Remove the hearts from two heads of let- 
tuce and reserve for salad. Finely chop the 
outside leaves and cook in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter ten minutes. Add one quart 
of the liquor in which a fowl has been 





cooked, one-half an onion, two cloves, one- 
half tablespoonful of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of-salt, and a few gratings of nut- 


~meg. Cook slowly one hour, and add three 


tablespoonfuls each of butter and _ flour, 
which have been rubbed to a paste. Cook 
five minutes, add one cupful of rich milk, 
let boil up at once, season to taste, rub 
through a sieve and serve at once. 


Spanish Fricassee of Chicken 


.Cut up a chicken or fowl, weighing about 
four pounds, in pieces for serving, put in a 
kettle with five cups of boiling water, and 
simmer until chicken is tender.. Remove 
meat, cool, then roll each piece in seasoned 
flour and fry a delicate brown in fat. Wash 
and cook in the liquor one cupful of rice, 
which has been fried in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, with one tablespoonful each, of 
onion and red and green pepper. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. When rice is tender turn on 
to a platter, and on it arrange the pieces of 
chicken. Garnish with parsley. 


Southern Ham 


Wash and soak for two hours two large 
slices of lean ham, cut at least an inch thick. 
Butter the bottom of pan; then add pepper 
and a sprinkling of brown sugar; then place 
upon this the ham; add more bits of butter, 
and more sprinklings of the brown sugar, 
with water the depth of the ham. Cover 
and cook in a casserole, in a slow oven all 
the afternoon. 


Clam Fritters ° 


Two eggs, one-third cupful of milk, one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour, sifted with one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one pint of chopped clams and a little salt. 
Fry in hot fat. 


Crab Soup a la Maryland 


To one pint of water add one small finely 
chopped onion, one blade of whole mace, 
one-half teaspoonful of paprika, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and bring to the boiling 
point; then add one pint of fresh milk, and 
one pint of fresh crab meat. When the mix- 
ture boils, thicken with two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour. Cook two minutes, 
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and add one-fourth cupful of butter, a little 
at a time, two tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper to taste, 
and serve unstrained. 


A Dainty Tomato Salad 


Take small yellow tomatoes, the Cluster- 
osa or the yellow plum, several small cucum- 
bers, the latter should be sliced thin and laid 
in salt water, with as many red cherry toma- 
toes as may be needed to garnish. On as 
many individual plates as are needed, put a 
layer of yellow tomatoes, sliced lengthwise, 
a layer of sliced cucumbers, and another 
layer of yellow tomatoes; pour over this a 
French dressing, using tarragon vinegar, 
then garnish with the red cherry tomatoes 
and set in the refrigerator to chill. 


Sour Cream Biscuit 


One cupful of sour cream, one-half cupful 
of sour milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and flour to make a 
soft dough; about one quart. Handle as 
little as possible, roll thin and bake in a hot 
oven from twelve to fifteen minutes. Note: 
If there is any doubt about the state of sour- 
ness of the milk and cream, add three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, as if sweet milk 
were used. 


Frozen Chocolate 


Cook three squares or three ounces of 
chocolate with one cupful of boiling water 
with a few grains of salt for five minutes. 
Turn into one quart of scalded milk, add 
one cupful of sugar, and two teaspoontuls 
of vanilla. Cool and freeze. Serve in 
glasses, with whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavored on top. This is sufficient to 
serve ten persons, if sherbet glasses are used. 


Three Meals a Day 


Cream Rye Gems 


- 


One cupful of cream, two cupfuls of sour 
milk or buttermilk, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one well beaten egg, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of soda. Thicken toa 
stiff batter with one part of white flour to 
two parts of rye. If sour cream is used, add 
another half teaspoonful of soda. Bake in 
gem pans in a quick oven. / 


Banana Compote 


Make a syrup by boiling together one cup- 


ful of sugar and two-thirds of a cupful of 
water ten minutes. Add grated rind and 
juice of half a lemon, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and let stand until perfectly cold. 


Pour over four bananas halved and quar- _ 


tered. When thoroughly chilled, sprinkle 


with finely chopped nuts and serve with — 


beaten cream. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


One cupful of butter, one cupful of brown 


sugar, one cupful of molasses, brown Porto 
Rico, one cupful of sour milk, two teaspoon- 


fuls soda, one teaspoonful of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, two large tea-_ 
Make very soft and- 


spoonfuls of vinegar. 
bake in a moderate oven. 
easily. 


They burn very 


Ginger Ale and Mint Cup 


— 


a 


Make a’syrup of one cupful of sugar and 


one-half cup of water, boiling it five minutes. 
Pour over a small bunch of fresh mint, the 
juice of three lemons and three fresh limes. 


Let stand two hours, strain into a glass 


pitcher over a piece of ice, and add three 


bottles of zinger ale. -Place a bunch of 


mint in top of pitcher and serve at once. 
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Discoveries 


By Readers Who are Clever | 
Observers and Experimenters 





Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save yourself time, or money, 
or steps, or worry, or to add to the utility or beauty of anything about your house ? 
Probably each reader of this magazine has some little ‘‘ discovery ’’ that would be wel- 
~comed by thousands of other women. Maybe something which you think is known 
to everybody is in fact known to but few. It is the thing that everybody should 
know that we want to find out. We are looking for a lot of good Discoveries right now. 
Isn’t it worth spending four cents (stamp for possible return of manuscript should be 
enclosed) to find out what we think about yours? We pay at least one dollar for each 
available Discovery. We’ll pay two dollars for extra good ones. Address, Discovery 
Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


: 
: #My little niece has an allowance of twenty-five top and ends (braced at the back to make it stand) 


cents a week for spending money from an aunt. 
She has been provided with a small cheque book 
and bauk deposit slips, and, on receiving her allow- 


ance, makes out a deposit slip 
and deposits the money with her 
aunt, who has instituted herself 
““The——Trust Company.’”’ When 
Betty wishes to spend any.amount, 
however small, she writes a cheque 
and her aunt cashes it. She keeps 
an account book where all receipts 
and expenditures are carefully en- 
tered, and both her account book 
and her bank book are balanced 
monthly. She feels much interest 
in these business transactions, and 
in this way is learning to keep 
both bank and personal accounts. 
I think it is a VALUABLE 
‘TRAINING for any child of ten 
years, perhaps even younger. 
Mrs. B. C. C., New Jersey. 






*#Because of its useful drawers 
and wardrobe side for waists and 
gowns, I hated tohavemy WARD- 
ROBE TRUNK carried down to 
the basement of the apartment. 
So, while we were debating the 
buying of a chest of drawers for our 
guest room, this disposal of the 
itrunk came to me: I had a sim- 
ple frame of wood fitted over the 





chairs. 







Who has not longed for a chair 

with a comfortable head-rest ? 

These wooden ears may be added 
to any rocker 


with a rod across the top of the front, on which I 
hung chintz curtains, matching the bed cover and 
I painted the whole white. 
. one dollar and ten cents, plus the cur- 
_' tains, and is a most presentable looking 
piece of furniture. yrs, Fr. #. P., Illinois. 


It cost exactly 


#A friend whose lovely gowns 
seem a very part of her told me 
something which I have since used 
with delightful success: ‘‘ Behold 
what. [%call my ‘SAMPLE 
BOX’,” she said, displaying a box 
full of samples of linens, silks, etc. 
‘“‘T have every conceivable shade 
of every color here,” she went on. 
‘““‘When I want a gown of some 
particular color, I run through the 
various shades until I find mine 
own. For, while one may look 
indifferently well in several tints, 
there is apt to be at least one that 
becomes a person in every sense of 
the word. Now, let me illustrate!” 
She pushed me down before the 
mirror, seized a bunch of linens, 
containing twenty or more differ- 
ent tints, and held one after 
another against my collar. At the 
fifteenth, we both cried out! It 
was a shade of orange pink, one I 
had never even considered, and 
here were all these years gone by, 
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the shade so that, when lighted, the effect | 


This curved front tray can be pushed up closely to the patient, 
and is especially useful for those who are recovering from 
surgical operations, or those too weak to sit up to eat 


and I had never known 
my own! How my com- 
plexion cleared and my eyes 
brightened above that 
blessed color! It was a 
revelation. In the same 
manner we found another 
magic one, among the thirty 
odd blues, which seemed to 
melt right into my individ- 
uality and lose itself in 
tones of hair and eyes. 
Clutching both samples I 
made for the door, resolved 
on a gown of each as well 
as a ‘‘sample box” of my own. 

Z. hk. C., Connecticut. 


# Where ice cannot be obtained, drinking 
water may be made delightfully cold by 
means ofa DESERT BAG. For this, get 
a piece of white tent cloth, heavy and 
close of texture. Fold a piece 27 by 18 
inches in thirds the long way and, after 
allowing half an inch for the seam from 
either end, cut three deep, pointed scal- 
lops on one side. Stitch these together 
and sew up the side seam, making a deep, 
pointed bag. Sew into a rolled hem by 
hand a hoop of heavy wire to fit the 
top. Make three straps about an inch 
wide of the doubled tent cloth, and sew 
an end of each at equal distances around 
rim of bag bringing the other three ends 
together and sewing fast to the small ring 
by which the bag is to hang. The first 
water poured into it will probably pass 
through as though it were a sieve, but 
the cloth quickly shrinks, and although 
there will be a continuous drip the bag 
will need to be filled only at intervals. 
While hung where a breeze will strike it, 
evaporation keeps the water at low tem- 
perature. The writer has drunk from a 
bag in the actual desert, when the ther- 


mometer was registering 112 degrees, and the water 
M. E. S., California. 


#This is the way I remodeled the CEILING 
LIGHT in our sun porch to represent the new, in- 
direct lighting scheme which is so popular and effec- 
tive: For the sum of $1.50, I bought at a depart- 
ment store a raffia lamp shade 13 inches in diameter. 
This was lined with silk, all except the small opening 
at the top, which I filled in with silk to match; 
then I inverted it and suspended it two feet from 
By means of an 
electric cord, I dropped the electric bulb down into 


was surprisingly cold. 


the ceiling by heavy rope cords. 


Cold water may be obtained without ice by 
means of this bag. See accompanying Discovery 
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Flowers, flowers, but 
nothing to put them 
in! A jar or bottle 
covered with mount- 
ing paper of a har- 
monizing shade, 
solves the difficulty. 
See accompanying 
Discovery 


was as good as that of our forty-five dollar 
fixture in the dining-room. 


Mrs. G. HE. B., Iowa. 


#To get a good SNAPSHOT of the baby, 
fasten a sheet to the clothes-line when the - 


sun is bright and put the 
baby about a foot or 7 
slightly more, distant. 
Stand at one side of the 
sheet, facing the baby, — 
and make the usual snap- 
shot, being careful not 
to have the baby be- 
tween you and the sheet. 
She will -not have ‘‘sun- 
grins,” andstill the picture 
will be as clear and sharp 
as if taken in the sun. 

To make the picture 
still better, use a detach- 
able portrait lens. ‘These — 
cost fifty cents. It makes 
a clear picture at a very 
short focus, three and a 
half feet, thus affording 
a much larger portrait 
than can be made with 
an ordinary camera. 

Mrs. R. B., New Mexico. 


#QLast summer I went in bathing in 
very cold water. A couple of weeks later, 
my ears began to tickle and then dis- 
charge. I went to a local doctor and ~ 
wasted a month with him, as he thought — 
T had abscesses of the EARS. Finally I~ 
went to an ear-specialist, and he said 
that I had an infection in nay ears, — 
caused by the cold water. He also ~ 
said that if I had gone to him as soon ~ 
as they began to discharge, he could — 
have stopped it at once; but they had ~ 
such a start that it became chronic. — 
He told me such cases were common — 
in the summer, caused by people bath- — 
ing in too cold water. : 
M. S. W., Maine. i 


#So many times we lack a vase which © 
is appropriate in shape or color for 

FLOWERS! Ikeep on hand sheets of — 
mounting paper, browns, greens, and — 
grays. I put my flowers into any con- 
venient receptacle—a tumbler, a bottle — 
or a fruit can—and cover with the- 
mounting paper of the color I want. © 
The effect is surprisingly good. . 

H. B. B., Massachusetts. 


#A large, wet leak-spot on the ceiling would delay — 
the tinting of the room for days, the painter said. — 
The clever housekeeper ordered the blower of the © 
VACUUM-CLEANER played upon the spot for 
awhile, and it was dry—and ready for re-tinting 
the next day. 


Mrs. W. R. P., California. 


In the March issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, one 

correspondent suggests that colored cotton instead 
of white be used for BASTINGS. 
care should be taken. 
beautiful linen skirt hopelessly ruined because, in 


Tf tried, great 
One of my friends had a — 


re 
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the under part of the hem, the dressmaker had used 
red cotton for basting, and overlooked or neglected 
to pull out just one thread. The first time the skirt 
was laundered, bright red spots appeared all over it, 
and it was impossible to remove them. 

Mrs. J. G. P., Pennsylvania. 


# The accompanying picture shows our platform 
and outside door through which the ice-man 
DELIVERS ICE directly into the refrigerator (ours 
is the old-fashioned type with door on top, the 
hinges of which I changed to the end to make it 
accessible from either side). This substitute for a 
built-in refrigerator does away with the annoyance 
of the ice-man’s passing through the rooms, dripping 
water on the carpets and sometimes failing to secure 
access on account of the absence of the family. (The 
picture shows the new arrangement.) Our refrig- 
erator stands just inside this window, level with the 
sill, which enables the man to open it, deposit the ice, 
and replace the door. It can be applied in any other 


conditions equally well. The opening in the wall, 
_ new window, and everything cost us about $7.75. 
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#People using FLY-PAPER will find it more 
effective if, instead of laying it flat, they place 


it over a piece of cardboard folded to stand 


like an “A” tent. The cardboard holders, 
which come in the boxes of fly-paper, will serve 
the purpose of support. Turn up about one-half 
inch of the lower edge of the card- 
board to catch any of the sticky 
matter which may drip off the paper. 
I do not know why this should catch 
more flies than the other way, but it 
certainly does. 
Mrs. L. G. P., Massachusetts. 


#1 have an old-fashioned silhou- 
ette that is tue envy of my 
antique-loving friends. The other 
day I tucked it into my blue print 
frame on top of a SENSITIZED 
BLUE PRINT card, set it in the 
sun for fifteen minutes, and ob- 
tained a handsome card bearing a 
dark blue head on a white ground. 
The idea can be utilized on place 
cards for a colonial luncheon. The 
dozen postal cards cost only fifteen 
cents and were sent out on 
Washington’s birthday. 
Mrs. F. A. L., Connecticut, 


A friend suffered untold agony 
for weeks with the fear of losing her 
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No need for the ice-man to 
enter the house. 
refrigerator from the outside 





Any home carpenter can make a Dixie teeter board for the children. Full instruc~ 
tions are given in accompanying Discovery 
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eye sight as the result of being hit squarely in the 
face by a CIGAR-STUB. It was thrown from a 
smoking-car window. Her eyes were filled with 
the hot ashes, burning her severely. So warn your 
men friends who smoke not to throw their cigar- 
stubs from car windows. 

Mrs. C. A. M., Maine. 


# Any home carpenter can make a DIXIE TEET- 
ER BOARD. The board itself is a well-seasoned 
plank of North Carolina pine 15 feet long, 1 foot 
wide, and 1 inch thick. ‘ One foot from each end a 
heavy peg is fitted in a hole and extends down- 
ward, this to keep the plank from slipping from its 
supports. The horses or supports are made of 2 
by 3)4-inch timber, mounted on an H-shape base 
which keeps it absolutely firm. The base consists of 
two parallel timbers: 2 feet, 10 inches long, joined by 
a crosspiece 2 feet long. To each side of the H is- 
joined an A, the crosspiece of the four A pieces being 
cut to fit and secured by a bolt. At the top of the 
A, an iron rod is set in. And this is 2 feet long, an 
inch in diameter, and is the main support of the 
board and the cause of the evenness of motion and 
the supple spring. The horses should be placed 
about twelve feet apart, allowing the board to ex- 
tend beyond at each end, as in the diagram. Should 
the board slip a little during violent exercise, no 
harm will result, for the peg catches on the rod and 
prevents a catastrophe. The horses may be 
painted, if desired, but the pine plank should be left 
as it is, except for a planing to 
make it smooth and safe for fluffy 
dresses and for tender hands. 
A great advantage of the Dixie 
teeter board is that it has no 
seasick motion. It is very differ- 
ent from a swing or hammock, 
being soothing rather than up- 
setting. K. N. B., New York. 


#PICOT EDGE is a new and 
pretty finish for collar and cuffs 
on lingerie or silk blouses. It is 
made by cutting in two ma- 
chine hemstitching; which costs 
but a trifle to have done. This 
is very effective in a contrasting 
color. 
HE. M. K., Pennsylvania, 


#If you wish to STRING 
BEADS on a thread and your 
needle is not fine enough, wax 
the end of your thread or silk. 
Put the beads in a little heap, 
and they will slide onto the 
thread as fast as you can work. 
Mrs. W. F., Wisconsin. 


He fills the 


#A friend won- 
dered why my 
PLANTS always 
grew so much. bet- 
ter than hers. She 
took the same ¢are - 
that I did, and I 
could not. under- 
stand it until I saw 
i that she had _ pot- 
ted every plant in 
a dish too large 
for the size of its 
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roots. My florist had explained to me that all’ 
the strength goes to the roots until the pot is 
filled well, and then the tops begin to expand and 
enlarge. B. T., Washington. 


#Not long ago I needed a 
CROSS-STITCH pattern for 
a lower left-hand corner. My 
designs were right - handed 
only. As I had not the 
time to reverse the design, 
I propped a hand mirror on 
my sewing table fixed to 
reflect the pattern. In this 
way I copied the stitches 
from the mirror as easily as 
from the original. 
Mrs. L. M. B., New Jersey. 


In order to preserve the life 
of CUT FLOWERS, snip off 
a little piece of the stem 
daily, holding it under water 
while cutting. In this way 
no air can enter the tiny 
cells of the flower-stalk and 
retard the flow of the life-giving water. 

Miss T. B. D., New York. 


#At CHILDREN’S PARTIES one scarcely ever 
hears a child speak after they are seated at the table. 
As a result they are always through in a short time 
and have eaten so rapidly such a quantity that, next 
day, nearly every mother wishes that she hadn’t 
allowed her little ones to go. In order to encour- 
age the children talking, I cut from some magazines, 
pictures of “‘Kewpies,” “Three Bears,” “Santa 
Claus,” “‘Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘ Valentines,”’ etc., 
which I pasted on wooden plates. After each child 
was seated, I passed these wooden plates around, 
saying that, before their plates were emptied, they 
must each one tell a story about the picture on their 
plate. At first I had to ask a few questions to 
draw out the stories; but after a while such a good 
time as they all had! After all had finished we 
took a vote on who had told the best story, and a 
‘Story Book” was proudly carried home by the most 
successful story teller. mrs. #. H. H., Connecticut. 


can! 


Grandma Mears resolved that the children should 
have A NEW GAME. So she pasted forty-eight 
pictures of flowers, cut from a flower catalogue, on 
white cards, then arranged them into books of four, 
lettering one book for each month of the year, and 
putting on each card the flowers which seemed 


most appropriate to that particular month. On. 


twelve of the cards she pasted butterflies; on a few 
she wrote little quotations about flowers. The 
game is played like “‘ Authors’’: You deal alternate- 
ly four cards to each player; then the player nearest 
the dealer calls for another card (the one he needs 
to complete some book) from the player next to 
him. If he gets what he asks for, he has another 
call; if not, he draws from the “‘ flower pot.” 
S. G. M., Pennsylvanta. 


#The small boy who wears Russian suits can put 
on his own coat easily if the SAILOR COLLAR is 
fastened to the suit at the corners with snap-fast- 
eners or hooks and eyes pressed down flat. 

R. F. C., Massachusetts. 


When children are BLOWING BUBBLES, a little 
of the vegetable coloring water used for frosting 





The solution of the unsightly garbage~ 
The can is placed on a shelf, fast~ 
ened to the swinging door 
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should be added to the bubble mixture. It will 
add much to the variety and interest. A half tea- 
spoonful of glycerine to a quart of water gives greater 
strength to the bubbles. Mrs. D. B., New York. 


#A good plan for the con- 
cealment of the unsightly 
GARBAGE-CAN is to have 
built two stands to be placed 
on either side of the kitchen 
porch steps — large flower 
pots with plants being placed 
on top. The stands should 
be built just large enough 
to contain the can, which is , 
placed on a shelf, which 
swings out when the door at 
the side of the stand is 
opened. Holes for ventila- 
oi tion can be made in the 

poe stand, keeping the can as 
thoroughly sanitary as when 
exposed. Use the other stand 
for ashes, etc., or have 
shelves within for the recep- 
tion of groceries or milk, if 
the door is fitted with a lock and key. 

- Mrs. R. R., Washington. 


IT hear on every side, “‘American children are so 
self-conscious and spoiled,”’. and the blame is nat- 
urally laid at the long-suffering parents’ door. I 
have made it my object in life not to ‘“‘spoil”” my 
first baby, and to discourage any SELF-CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. But the public frustrates me at 
every turn: “‘Isn’t she sweet.” “Let me see your 
blue eyes, dear.”” ‘‘ Where did you get those pretty, 
rosy cheeks?” I want to appeal to all those who 
read this magazine to watch themselves, and see if 
they aren’t helping to spoil their neighbor’s children. 


F. S., Pennsylvania. 


#1 make PETTICOATS of white sateen to go with 
sheer white dresses. ‘They are nice, because they 
do not show your form as the muslin skirts some- 
times do. L. M., Minnesota. 


#When CROCHETED BUTTONS lose their 
shape by much laundering, dip them in cold starch, 
and mold them with your fingers into the shape you 
want. Then let them dry, and they will look like 
new. A. H., Washington. : 


#A HICCOUGH-CURE that rarely fails is to 
have someone hold your ears closed while you drink 
a glass of water. If you are alone, filling the mouth 
with water, then closing the ears and swallowing 
will do equally as well. mrs. C. K. E., New York. 


#We use raffia for TYING ROSE BUSHES to 
a support, as it is strong and will not cut into 
the canes as cord does. 

Miss J. M. S., Pennsylvanta. 


#1 have frequently been most distracted trying 
to put on my children’s sneakers when a SHOE 
HORN was not available, and have just learned” 
that the corner of a handkerchief, placed well into 
the heel,makes a good substitute. I am sure every 
mother who has ever tried to dress tired children 
at the beach will find this a help. aa 
Mrs. E. L. J.. Massachusetts. 
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- Heresy 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Nothing within me responds to the story of Adam and Eve: 

And Genesis seems like a tale not meant for the world to believe: 
Yet when I wake in the dawn, if the skies are gray or gold, ; 
The love, the love in the heart of me, for God, can never be told. ; 















Jesus to me is a man who lived the life divine: 

And I think of his birth as a human birth, just like yours and mine! 
But the love down deep in my heart. that is sweeter than any other, 
Is the great uplifting, tender love | dive to Christ, my brother. 


I know at times I have erred, as all who are mortal will: 

By doing the wrong thing well, or doing the right thing il. 

But nobody else can atone for the paths my feet have trod: 

And I know, I know by the love in my heart, I can make it right with God. 





The world has a thousand creeds, and never a one have |: 

Nor church of my own, though a million spires are pointing the way on high. 2 
But I float on the bosom of faith, that bears me along like a river: : 
And the lamp of my soul is alight with love, for life, and the world, and the Giver. 
I know how brief is my span, and I know how certain is death; 

And I send outa prayer of love and trust with the breathing of every breath 2 
And heretic though I am, outside of the pale of creeds, | 

I have love in my heart for God and man: and I think it 1s all one needs. 


Copyright, 1913, by Good Housekeeping Magazine. <All rights reserved 
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An illustration of the-practical working out of an idea that is sweeping over the country and has already ee 

in Mothers’ Pension laws in fourteen states. The mother is poor; the children are fatherless. As it treats th: 
now the state will later profit or suffer, have good citizens or bad. Fortunately the sacred right of a motht 

to enjoy and guide her children has been recognized in the state in which this widow lives, [llinots 
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‘ompare this picture with the one opposite. 
against childhood, The state will pay to keep children with their mothers or in other real homes 


ee 
at 

as 
we 





Pensioning the Widow and 
the Fatherless 


_ By Frederic C. and Marie Jenney Howe 


_ Editor’s Note. — The burden of the world’s woe has always been borne by women. A sob- 
. bing mother turning from the shame at the crest of a darkened hill epitomizes the sacrifice 
that motherhood has been called upon to make since time began. That a mother has rights 
in her children seems never to have come to the attention of the makers of laws. The 
state takes them when it will—if it needs them for a battle line or the mother canrot feed 
them. But the world ‘moves on. Society is reaching out for ideals that but yesterday 
seemed dizzily beyond reach. Quietly begun only a year or so ago, the movement to pen- 
sion poor widowed mothers has been discussed by the legislators of more than half the states, 
and such a law has been passed in nearly a third of them. There seems to be no valid criti- 
cism of such a plan: it is economical; it is in line with good citizenship; it is simple justice, 
not charity. By the mothers are states made; let the states provide for them in a way to 
make them happy and useful. It will save many a child from the mill and make him 
a good citizen. If your state hasn’t the law, read this symposium and then work for it 


The time is coming when there will be no such crimes 


, O you believe in mothers’ pensions?” work. The purpose of mothers’ pensions 
} I asked of the group assembled is to help the destitute mother who has lost 
at our luncheon club: Ten of us her wage-earning husband. In some states 


ere seated about the table. 


it is limited to widows, and is called widows’ 


“Why should a mother have a pension pensions. In other states the law is ex- 


y more than I should?” asked the teacher. 
“Because you are not destitute,” I an- 
vered. “Besides, you are paid for your 
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tended to include the deserted mother and 
the mother whose husband is insane or in 
prison or disabled. Michigan goes farther 
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still and extends its aid to the 
unmarried mother.”’ 

“Then am I to understand,” 
broke in the bachelor, ‘‘that under 
this law any mother who is de- 
pendent may appeal to the 
state for aid?”’ 

‘She may appeal, but 
she must promise to stay 
at home.” 

“Why shouldn’t a 
mother stay at home?”’ 
objected the bachelor. 

‘““Well, if she were 
destitute she couldn’t; 
she would have to go 
out to work. Then 
the children would be 
left on the street, or 
at least they would 
be left without a. 
mother’s care. The 
pension the mother re- 
ceives enables her to 
maintain a home which 
would otherwise be de- 
stroyed by poverty.” 

‘“‘T know this much,” 
offered the teacher: 
“when children stay 
away from school and 
the truant officer looks 
them up it’s almost 
always found that they 
lack home care, and 
usually it’s because 
the mother must go 
out to work.” 

I turned to the one 
mother of our group, 
who was also the wife 
of the business man. 
‘““Suppose you were a 
widowed or deserted mother; 
as conditions now are in this 
state you could choose among 
three courses: first, you could 
_ put your children in an institu- 
tion; second, you could keep 
your children at home uncared for 
while you worked ten, twelve, or fourteen 
hours a day; third, you could stay at home 
with them and starve. Which of these 
would you choose?”’ 

“Why, I—” hesitated Mrs. Mather, 
“T shouldn’t care to choose any of them.”’ 

“Of course not; no one of them would 
solve your problem. But there is a fourth 
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children. 










































I am in full accord with this law and 
consider the principles it inculcates fun- 
damentally sane and sound. The law, 
though somewhat crude and incomplete, 
has worked out well in Illinois, and 
with some changes will place the de- 
pendent child problem in our state on an 
entirely new basis... . 

That a mother should be required to 
part with her offspring simply because 
of poverty or adverse circumstances over 
which she has no control, is nothing short 
of an outrage, and should not be tolerated 
in any civilized country; nor ts the crime 
much less when the child must be re- 
corded as a dependent in order to enable 
the mother to procure the needed help. . . 

This law, when properly executed, will 
insure to the poor mother the sacred right 
of rearing her own child or children. We 
unhesitatingly recommend the law, and 
are confident that very soon each state in 
the Union will have such a law fully 
enforced for the protection of this class 
of poor, deserving mothers and their 


E. F. DUNNE, 
Governor of Illinois. 


and the Fatherless 


possibility suggested by this 

new legislation. You as a 
mother may apply for state 
aid and stay at home.”’ 

Mrs. Mather’s tone showed 
no uncertainty. ‘‘ Decidedly I 
should choose that course as the 

best of the four.”’ 

“T bet the children would 
like it better,” said the poet. 

“Why, even a puppy 
needs its mother. It 
seems kind of natural 
for kids to have a 
home.”’ 

“Tf you will allow 
me,’ interposed the 
lawyer, “I should like 
to quote Judge Merritt 
W. Pinckney at the 
conference of Charities 
and Corrections in 
Cleveland last year, 
who said of the tragic 
separations between 
mothers and children, 
‘Words cannot begin 
to draw the child’s 
fear and the mother’s 
agony, the collapse of 
all: things strong and 
holy at such a time.” 

Mr. Smith, our well- 
known charity worker, 
listened to these com 
ments with a rather st 
~ perior air. “This ques 

tion,’’ he began 

“should not be re 

garded as a matter of 

‘sentiment. Wecharity 

workers fear the effect 

of a state subsidy. 

Isn’t there some danget 
that the mother will take thi 
subsidy as a right?”’ 
“Tt is a right,’ answered Mrs 
Mather. She had been listening 
with quiet intensity, and now he 
face lit withemotion. “I’ve rai ec 
four healthy children. It’s been my bush 
ness, just as much as my husbands 
factory has been his business,” she e& 
plained. ‘And I consider my business as 
important to the state as his.” At this 
her husband nodded emphatically. “The 
government hasn’t helped me to bul 


my family,” went on Mrs. Mather, “b 
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t has helped my husband and 
us father before him to build 
heir business. It has given 
hem a tariff in favor of their 
nfant industry. Why not give 
oor mothers an equivalent in 
avor of their infant kids?” 
“Hear, hear!”? applauded the 


oet. 

“For years,” Mrs. 
Mather continued, ‘‘ we 
lave taxed all the 
yeople of this country 
o build up the coun- 
ry’s weak industries; 
vhy not tax all the 
eople to build up 
yveak families? The 
amilies make the state 
qore than industry 
oes, more than any- 
hing does. 


“And thenaboutit’s . 


eing my business to 
aise children,” she 
rent on, with increas- 
i enthusiasm. “If 

were left 
ithout a husband, 
od if I were poor, and 
there were a state 
ind I could draw on 
keep my family to- 
ether, and if I should. 
ike the money in 
der to continue my 








alone, | 


usiness of home mak-- 













It has for years been evident to me 
that our system of dealing with indigent 
mothers and children is neither hu- 
mane nor economical. The separation 
of a mother from her children because of 
her inability to support them is. unjust 
to the children, the mother, and the state. 
Lhe institutional child is a different in- 
dividual from the child developed in the 
home. Society as we know it could not 
endure if a large portion of the members 
thereof were reared in public institu- 
lions... . So we passed what we are 
pleased to call a children’s code. 

We have considered the whole subject 
in our legislation. We built a code 
founded upon humanity and economy. 
We heard the prayer of the struggling 
mother for aid in protecting her children 
from the pitfalls of the street. We heard 
the moan of the child that must spend its 
youth in the public institution. We had 
in view the tax-payer of today and so- 
ciety of the future. And we builded 
as best we knew, but conscious of the 
fact that experience only can shape per- 
fect laws of relief. 
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state for doing his job. Is he sub- 
sidized ?” 
“And the truant officer?” put 
in the teacher. ‘And the dis- 
trict nurse, and we school-teachers 
—are we subsidized because we are 

paid for our care of the children?” 
I saw that the teacher, who 
had begun by being opposed 


to mothers’ pensions, 
was now convinced. 
“My dear madam,” 
exclaimed the char- 
ity worker, “we who 
have had some experi- 
ence with poor mothers 
see all the dangerous 
tendencies in this new 
lave ire @. © .Car- 
stens, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, 
who made a thorough 
study of the admin- 
istration of widows’ 
pensions, says in his 
report, ‘It must be 
conceded that where 
an average of $23.28 
per month is provided 
for each family, temp- 
tations come to spend 
money recklessly or 
foolishly, even in some 
of the better families.’ ”’ 











ig, I wouldn’t be 
ceiving charity, I 
ould be paid for do- 
ig my job.” 

Mr. Mather smiled 


| “She’s right,” 
2 agreed. “TI guess we needn’t 
so afraid of the word subsidy. 
_ the poor mother is subsidized, 
' is a large part of the business 
this country. The widow herself is 
Ixed for the business of this country 
rery time she buys food or clothes.” 
“Nevertheless the mother is subsidized 
7 state aid,” persisted Mr. Smith with 
‘me tenacity. 

“How about the state factory inspector? ” 
quired the poet. ‘He goes about pro- 
cting young children, and he’s paid by the 


ve 





JAMES M. COX, 
Governor of Ohio. 


At this there was a 
short pause, .followed 
by a good-natured 
laugh which seemed to 
settle the question of 
reckless expenditure. 

“T wish you would 
explain just how the law 

workey eoute. = "said —evirs, 
Mather. ‘Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that I were the mother of 
dependent children, to whom 
should I go for aid?” 

“To the juvenile court, if-you lived in 
a city; or if you lived in the country or 
where there is no juvenile court, you would 
go to the probate or county court. Usually 
the judge is given power to decide.” 

“Then if I asked the judge, would he 
give me the money?” 

“Not so fast, dear lady. The judge can- 
not decide until you are investigated.”’ 
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“T shouldn’t like that. _Who would 
investigate me?” 

“The probation officer, county commis- 
sioner, or charity commissioner, or state 
board of guardians, as each state may 
determine.”’ 

“What would I tell him about?”’ 

‘You would show that you are a widow 
or deserted. You would prove that you 
are a resident of the county, and you would 
satisfy the agent that you are a fit person 
to bring up your children.” 

“Then would I get the money?”’ 

“Wait a moment. After the clerk re- 
cords the names and ages of the children, 
your name and place of residence and other 
facts about your life, and after the judge 
decides in your favor, a copy of this record 
is handed to the county auditor, who orders 
the county treasurer to pay you the money 
out of the county funds.” 

“Tt seems like a lot of red tape,” was Mrs. 
Mather’s comment. 

“These are necessary safeguards to pro- 
tect the public funds.” 

“T realize that,’ she conceded, ‘‘but after 
I’ve received the money they let me alone, 
don’t they?” 

“By no means. The agent will look in 
on you from time to time.’ 

“And how long do I continue to receive 
the money?” 

“Until the child in question has attained 
what is considered working age. In one 
state the allowance is discontinued when 
the child reaches the age of seventeen. In 
other states the age limit is sixteen, fifteen, 
or fourteen. Also, if you are a widow the 
allowance is discontinued wken you re- 
marry. If you are deserted, or if your hus- 
band is in an institution, the allowance is 
discontinued when he returns.” Having 
relieved myself of this long explanation, 
I asked of the mother, “How do you like 
the mothers’ pension law?” 

Mrs. Mather paused for a moment. “I 
like everything about it except being in- 
vestigated.” 

‘We ought to find a more friendly sound- 
ing word,” I admitted. ‘‘The agent, if 
he is the right sort of person, should not be 
meddlesome; he or she should be a family 
friend, to whom you could turn for assistance 
and advice. He would help to bring you 
in touch with other agencies interested in 
child welfare, such as the free dispensary, 
free dentistry, and the district nurse.”’ 

“Of course I-might, like -that,2>“Mrs. 
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Mather agreed. “I think I was wrong in 
my objection. Anyhow,” she continued, 
‘‘a mother would have to be investigated 
for the sake of other mothers who might 
be in even greater need. Of course some- 
body must see that the right ones get the 
money.” 

“But why call it a pension?” objectal 
the bachelor. ‘‘One thinks of a pension as 
a reward for past services. This fund is 
a recognition of work to do.” | 

“That’s just it,” I admitted. “The aid 
is called a pension to establish the idea that 
the destitute mother may take from the 
state money which is her right, since the 
bearing of children is really a more valuable 
service to the state than bearing arms.” a 

“The name is misleading,” said the bach- 
elor; “since, according to your own expla- 
nation, the aid is given a mother, not be 
cause she has borne children, but in order 
that she may maintain a home.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” I acceded. “In 
some states it is called mothers’ allowance 
in others, it is parents’ allowance. In 
Colorado the law is called Mothers’ Com- 
pensation Act; New Jersey calls it an Act 
to Promote Home. Life for Dependent 
Children.” iy 

At this point the business man interrupted 
with some impatience. ‘‘The name is of 
secondary importance. 
























I want to know 
how much the mother gets.” ; 

“Well, you see,” I began apologetically, 
“it’s something new in legislation, and the 
couldn’t vote a large amount at first ft 
fear of frightening the tax-payers. Th 
sum varies in different states; most state 
give ten dollars a month for one child, 
five dollars for each succeeding chi c 
Washington, South Dakota, and Ohio 
fifteen dollars a month for the first chile 
and five, six, or seven dollars for each sut 
ceeding child. Of course it isn’t realh 
enough.” ; 

= Thats: justethe ns Wlees announce 
Mr. Smith. ‘There are fifty-seven vari 
ties of dependent mothers; not all of thet 
get the money, and none of them ee 
enough. In almost every city where in 
plan is tried the mother must be helpe 
out by charity after all.” Le 

‘But that doesn’t argue that the law 1s 
wrong,” I hastened to explain. “It argue 
only that it is not yet adjusted to. 
needs. The average tax-payer, is not re 
to give proper social recognition of 
mother’s service and the children’s nee 


yi 
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The poet came to my assist- 
nce. He spoke very gently. 
Better help some mothers a 
ttle than no mothers at all. 
esides,”’ he added profoundly, 
we must allow for the growing 
opularity of the movement. It 
_ growing in popularity, isn’t it?”’ 
e asked vaguely. 

The lawyer leaned across the 
ible, and cleared his throat 
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was by amendment to existing 
laws. Nine of these fourteen 
states follow the Illinois or 

_ Kansas City law. 
“In addition to the states in 
which this law was passed, and 
as equal evidence of its populari- 
ty and wide agitation, there are 
now twelve states in which it is 
pending or defeated.” He 
again referred to his note- 


| preparation for a 
yeech. “I think I can 
ive the desired facts,” 
e began. “San Fran- 
sco was the first city 
» undertake this aid 
») mothers in 1908. 
few other California 
ties soon followed 
a. In 911 a-stili 
oré comprehensive 
snsion for mothers 
as provided by Kan- 
s City. Milwaukee 
id St. Louis adopted 
plan to aid mothers 
1912. Illinois passed 
state-wide act in 
tr, but it was not 
t into effect outside 
-Chicago until 1913. 
jlorado passed a 
ite-wide act enacted 
the initiative, Nov- 
act 1012... ~ Thus 
observe that un- 
the present year, 
t two states had 
sed a_ state-wide 
thers’ pension law. 
a striking example 
ithe power of a bit 
legislation to take 
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judden leap in popularity, 
|is worth observing that 

1913 mothers’ pension Jaws 
te passed in fourteen states.” 
“Fourteen states in one year!”’ 
claimed the business man. 
u sure there is no mistake?”’ 
The lawyer referred to his notebcok. 
‘he states are as’ follows,” he read: 
‘ennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Minne- 
a, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
egon, Washington, Utah, South Dakota, 
tho, California. I have included Mis- 
i and California, whose new legislation 








As to the motives back of this law, I 
think the first compelling motive was to 
furnish aid toa mother who might find 
herself face to face with the distressing 
problem of supporting a family of or- 
phaned children by her own unaided 
efforts, and relieve such mother from the 
necessity of abandoning her children to 
the care of strangers or the charity of the 
state; but, also,it 1s recognized that al- 
most every mother will care for and bring 
up her children at less cost to the state 
than could any public institution. It is of 
distinct economic value to the state to have 
ils future citizens reared under the influ- 
ence, care, and guidance of their mothers. 

The principle involved is fundamen- 
tally sound. The perpetuity of the state 
depends on tts children, growing up and 
yet unborn; the highest service rendered 
the state is by woman in bearing 
children and rearing them up to good citi- 
zenship. No woman would want to bear 
children to a heritage of destitution or 
pitiful privation, and often only the slen- 
der thread, so easily broken, of the bread- 
winner's life stands between them and 
this condition. The state can well afford 
to make provision to enable a worthy 
woman to keep her children together un- 
der her own care, by providing at least 
so much help as will make it possible 
for her to do so in decent fashion. 


FRANK M. BYRNE, 
Governor of South Dakota. 


“Are 


future life.” 


Eee a Df 















book. ‘These states 
are Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New 
York (defeated), Indi- 
ana (one defeated, an- 
other pending), Wis- 
consin, Tennessee, Ok- 
lahoma, Arizona, Colo- 
rado (an amendment 
to existing law), Kan- 
sas (defeated), Louis- 
iana (defeated), Illinois 
(amendment to exist- 
ing law).”’ 

We gasped in ad- 
miration at this com- 
pact information as 
the lawyer concluded, 
‘““An idea that moves 
as fast as this must 
be rooted in human 
nature and backed by 
common sense.” 

* Noted teat aeeecata 
the charity worker. 
“Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine says of the en- 
dowment of mother- 
hood, ‘It may come 
as an irresistible, social 
movement,’ and adds 
that ‘the burning of 
witches and the French 


Revolution came about in 
that way. 
The lawyer made ready to 
defend his argument. 
state’s first instinct, 
“is self-preservation. , That means 
preserving the children, since the 
children are the state and represent its 


de, 


“The 
he began, 


9 


“Tf you will kindly put this question as 
a business proposition, 
man, ‘I could understand it better.”’ 
“Very well,” replied the lawyer. 
is easity done. 


2) 


said the business 


eo nat 


A proper, self-regarding 
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impulse—intelligent selfishness, let us call 
it—makes the children part of the state’s 
business. This business must be conducted 
with a wise expenditure of money. 
Now you will readily see that 
money spent on giving homes to 
criminals is a frightful waste if 
that money could be spent on 
giving homes to children who 
would thus be prevented from 
becoming criminals. Statistics 
from the Elmira Reformatory 
show that sixty per cent. of the 
inmates were brought up in insti- 
tutions. George Creel, of Colc- 
rado, says, ‘For one third oi 
what it costs in an 
institution a child can 
be kept at home.’ In 
an article in The 
World’s Work, Mrs. 
Mabel Potter Dag- 
gett says: ‘The Cook 
County Juvenile 
Court in the city of 
Chicago last summer 
had some 327 mothers, 
with an aggregate of 
1200 children, cared 
for on this plan. It 
is costing the com- 
munity an average of 
$5.75 per month per 
child, as against $10 
per month per child 
under the old insti- 
tutional plan. It will 
cost the state of Illi- 
nois this year about 
$100,000. Eventually, when 
enough mothers have learned 
about it, that figure it is ex- 
pected will rise to $200,000. 
The state authorities have said 
that they don’t care if it goes 
to $500,000; the contract with 
the mothers will be cheap at that, for 
it is counted on to diminish the bill for 
crime now costing Cook County alone 
$600,000 a year.’ 

“T think I have demonstrated,’’ concluded 
the lawyer, “that the mothers’ pension 
law represents good business. It is wise 
economy for the state, and means a good 
investment.” : 

‘How are dependent children cared for in 
the states which have no mothers’ pension 
law?” asked the teacher. 


\ 22 eee 


the same. 


~ some institution. 




































The law in this state providing pen- 
sions for widowed mothers was passed by 
the Legislature by an overwhelming ma- 
jority at its last session, and I approved 
The provisions of the law are 
that the pension ts not to be granted ex- 
cept in cases where the court decides that 
unless such an arrangement is made it 
will be necessary to place the children in 
It seemed to be the 
opinion of the members of the Legislature 
that it was better for the state to assist 
the mother directly in rearing her own 
children than to have them brought up 
in an institution without her care. 


ERNEST LISTER, 
_ Governor of Washington. 
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‘By institutions mostly,” said the proba. 


tion officer. | 


“Vou are not fair to private charity,” 
defended. Mr. Smith, ‘wher 
you say that dependent chil 
dren are mostly put in insti 
tutions. Institutions are used 
it is true, but private charity is 
turning to the modern method 
of home care. In the Whit 
House Conference on the. care 
of dependent children, held ir 
January of 1909, the first reso- 
lution adopted read in part, 
‘Except in unusual circum: 
stances the home should not 
be broken up fol 
reasons of poverty, but 
only for considerations 
of inefficiency or im 
morality.’ Asa mattel 
of fact,” continued th 
charity worker, “th 
policy of paying | 
monthly sum to mot 
ers originated in pn 
vate societies, and 
worked so well that out 
policy of maintaini 
the home, the poli 
of private charity, h 
been adopted by tht 
state.” 
“That is perfectly 
true,” I hastened | 
agree. “And for th 
reason I can’t 
derstand why the ch 
opposition to mothe: 
pensions comes from pI 
lanthropists and charif} 
workers.” 






















principle,” explained Mr. Smit 
“we are opposed to haste. } 
propose to investigate first a 
legislate afterward, instead of legislati 
first and then finding the law impossll 
of application.” # 
“There is something in this move 
which appeals to most people. 
what that something is,” I suggested. 
“Tt’s fair play,” said the teacher. 
’“Tt’s economy,” said the business ma 
“Tt’s simple humanity,” said the moth 
“Tt’s Christianity,” said the poet. | 
“Tt’s unnecessary extravagance,” Sal 
the bachelor. 
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“What ¢ a pity that you aren’t married,” 
said the spinster school-teacher. 

“Until I am I object to being taxed for 
other people’s children,” was the 
retort. 

“You are taxed for schools,” 
said the teacher, “and in my 
opinion: you old bachelors are 
just the ones who ought to be 
taxed for homes.”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I assured 
the bachelor; “in South Da- 
kota and Ohio, where a direct 
tax is levied for widows’ pen- 
sions, it may not exceed one- 
tenth of a mill on each dollar of 
the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the town.”’ 

“It really comes 
down to this ques- 
tion,’ summed up the 
Pawyer— ‘private 
charity or public aid. 
Suppose we add the 
gains and losses of 
public aid to moth- 
ers, and weigh them 
against each other,” 


dren of tender age; 


he suggested. ‘In 
my opinion,’ con- 
tinued the lawyer, 


“publicaid to mothers 
includes the following 
gains: 

= First. The chil- 
dren are not pauper- 
azed.’ They gain an 
independent home in 
place of one which is 
dependent on alms. 
m ‘second. The 
gains in self-respect. 

“Third. The citizens gain in 
social recognition of the mother’s 
service and the children’s need. 
The mother works for them, and 
they repay her. 

“Fourth. The state gains in economy 
and wise investment by preventing. “ay- 
wardness, delinquency, and crim 
_ “The gain is to the child, the mother, the 
citizen, and the state. The loss seems to 
be to charity agents alone.” 

“This is most unfair,’ replied Mr. Smith, 
with some excusable heat. “The losses 
involved in state aid to mothers are many. 
First, the charity workers lose control of 
the poor families whom they are best ntted 


extreme poverty. 





mother 
























The mothers’ pension law... 
acted partly on the theory that from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint it is the duty of 
the state to prevent suffering and wanton 
the partof poor mothers and their chil- 
it has been found 
from experience, also, thai the aid thus 
extended is. considerably less than the per 
capita cost of supporting such children at 
public homes maintained for such pur- 
poses; we believe that it is the duty of the 
state to protect the home, the marriage re- 
lation, and the children of the state. This 
can best be done by establishing a state 
policy of extending public aid to mothers 
having dependent children, thus making 
it possible for mothers to rear their off- 
spring in @ home, relieved from sordid 
influences and the despair which follow 


JOHN M. HAINES, 
Governor of Idaho. 


“public interest develops, 
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to supervise. Supervisidn Dy. other agents 
is notably lax.’ 

“Our plan is to educate the mothers 
more and supervise them less,” 
interrupted the probation 

officer. 

“Tt is admitted that we 
charity workers are the 
most efficient investigators.” 

“You people have been 
at it longer,’ answered the 

probation officer. “It’s a new 

job for us; give us time.” 

Mr. Smith smiled cynically, 

as he continued, “My sec- 
ond objection to public aid 
is the lack of adequate 

funds.” 

“But,” - I interceded, 
“this objection holds 
equally good for both 
private and public aid. 
It is not a ‘question as 
to which is adequate, 
since neither is adequate. 
The question is, Which 
can best be made 
adequate?” 

- Privatescharity,”’ 
was Mr. Smith’s state- 
ment, ‘‘depends - upon 
resources which are un- 
limited. Public aid de- 
pends on taxes, which 
are fixed, and therefore 
limited.”’ 

“T think that is your 
fundamental error,” said 
the business man. 
“Philanthropists won’t 
give enough, and can’t be 
made to do so. Tax-payers 
won’t give enough, and can 
be made to doso. That’s the differ- 
ence. Taxes are not fixed, be- 
cause they may be increased as 
while charity 
is fixed by the selfishness of human 
nature. We decide for ourselves what we 
give to charity; our taxes are decided for 
us. That gives the advantage to taxation.” 

The lawyer then brought forth a clipping, 
from Mr. William Hard in his answer to 
Mr. Carstens. ‘* Here, again,’ says Mr. 
Hard, ‘I am convinced, we split not on 
facts but on principles, policies. Mr. 
Carstens would improve the situation by 
whipping up the business man in his capac- 
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ity as philanthropist. I would whip up 
that same man in his capacity as tax-payer. 
From his own standpoint, incidentally, 
and for the good of his own soul, since he 
has to pay the bill anyway, and ought to 
pay it, I would have him do so in the man- 
ner least calculated to tempt him toward 
thinking that he is performing an act of 
moral grandeur, when he is really periorm- 
ing an act of elementary, civic routine.’”’ 

As the lawyer was reading this extract 
Mr. Smith did not listen; he was busy get- 
ting ready his next objection. 

‘Another direct loss in the application 
of public aid,” continued the undiscouraged 
Mr. Smith, “‘is this undeniable fact: rela- 
tives and churches and other agencies are 
inclined to withdraw assistance as soon as 
the state steps in. What have you to say 
to that?” he asked triumphantly. 

“Tt is true,” said the probation officer. 
ll ehave. noticed seiu 
with pleasure. © The 
widow who is helped 
by the state no longer 
cringes at the feet of 
unwilling relatives 
and other grudging 
agencies.” 

“Of course if you 
look at it that way—” 
began the charity 
worker. 

“T do,” interrupted 
the probation officer. 

“But what have 
you to say to political 
graft?” persisted Mr. 
Smith. ‘This is my third objection, and 
possibly the most serious of all. Public 
aid to mothers might become a huge 
corruption fund.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the teacher. 

“The ward bosses could dictate as to 
which mothers should receive the pension,”’ 
argued the charity worker. 

“That is easily obviated,’’ answered the 
lawyer. ‘In Chicago there is a committee 
of seven, called the Case Committee, who 
hear and decide cases on the testimony of 
the investigators. These seven citizens 
are. well-known social workers who could 
not be accused of corruption. Come, 
come,’ ‘he pleaded, “there couldn’t be 
much graft over little children.”’ 

“But you, forget,” insisted Mr. Smith: 
“Some of those children will be voters 
some day. Mary E. Richmond, who writes 


Pensioning the Widow and the Fatherless ae 


We have helped in Kansas City 53 
widows with about 200 children. 
last year and a half but one case turned 
out unsatisfactorily, and in this the allow- 
ance was discontinued. 
ion of people here who have to do with 
the poor and needy that the widows’ allow- 
ance 1s one of the best laws on our statute- 
boors, and tf there isa failure it is only 
that we do not reach out and. cover more 
individuals because of our limited funds. 
We consider that we are investing our 
money and that we will have big returns. 

T. L. MATHIAS, 
Chief Probation Officer. 





for The Survey, shows that mothers’ pen- — 
sions might increase like soldiers’ pensions. — 
We have been extravagant in giving public — 
aid to soldiers. Isn’t that an argument in — 
favor of leaving the mothers to private © 
charity? Miss Richmond says that ‘grants 
to voters or to those who may perhaps soon 
become such, tend to mount up and up, — 
without any assurance ofan adequate return.’” 

“But,” protested the business man, “I 
thought we all agreed that the mother who 
maintained a home was supposed to give — 
adequate return for her ten to fifteen dollars 
a month. As for regarding the children 
(some of them) as future voters, this might 
be dangerous if the aid were given when — 
they attain their majority. On the con- 
trary, it is discontinued five or six years © 
before they can vote.”’ f 

‘“‘Graft and children do not seem to me 3 
to rhyme,” finished the poet. 

Mr. Smith renewed _ 
the attack. “Therem 
is another form of 
graft; we will call it 
economic. In his re-— 
port Mr. Carstens has ~ 
shown that widows’ ~ 
pensions create a new — 
group of dependents, - 
since in thirty-four 
of the one hundred ~ 
cases he examined in’ 
Chicago their applica- ~ 
tionsseem tohave been — 
made because the pen-- 
sion plan existed.” 

“Is that a critiq 
cism?”’ exclaimed the probation officer. 
“It sounds queer to me. Those thirty-four 
mothers were there before the pension law 
was passed; the law didn’t create them, nor 
did it create their dependence. It recog- 
nized the dependence and attended to it— 
a good thing, too.” 3 

“Tt seems to me,” announced the lawyer, — 
“that Mr. Smith and the probation officer 
differ fundamentally in their entire social 
philosophy. They differ in their view of . 
the relation of the individual to the ties 

“And that brings me to my fourth ob 
jection,” said the charity worker. “J am 
opposed to state interference.” 

“But, Mr. Smith,” exclaimed the mother, 
“how can it interfere with the home to 
prevent its destruction? When my hus- 
band gives me a monthly sum for housekeep- 
ing, is he interfering with our home? 
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In the 


It 1s the opin- 
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think he’s keeping it alive, and the state, 
in assuming the same responsibility, is 
joing the same thing.” 

“The comparison is not analogous,”’ said 
Mr. Smith didactically. “The state may 
not assume the father’s responsibility.”’ 

_ At this the tender-hearted mother 
cried out, ‘Oh, why not?” 
“Because it promotes 
dhancy,” was the answer. 
“Not at all,” replied the busi- 
yess man. ‘The aid is not a gift 
xy the state. It is an investment 

or the state.” 

“Let’s be practical,’’ concluded 
Mr. Smith. 

“By all means,” answered 
Be poet. ‘‘Let’s be <> 
wractical about the 
ight principle when we 


syco- 


24 
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the appropriation and working out the best 
plan of administration.”’ 

“And you,” said Mr. Smith, turning to 
the probation officer, ‘‘of course you con- 
sider that the best administrator is the - 
Juvenile Court.” 

“Not at all,” said the officer. ‘‘To 

tell the truth, we have been 
swamped by the amount of work 
entailed.” 

“That shows conclusively that 
it should not be undertaken by 
the Juvenile Court,” said the 

business man. 

“It seems to me to show merely 
that the number of Juvenile Court 

officers should be enlarged,” I 


objected. “A special 


corps should be detailed 
to the work of mothers’ 





set it, but first get the 
ight principle to be 
yractical about.”’ 

| “Please bear in 
nind,”’ urged the law- 
rer, ‘that the mothers’ 
yension idea is brand 
lew; it’s in the experi- 
nental stage. Experi- 
nents require time and 
yatience. Most of the 
tate laws will have to 
ve amended as their 
veak points are dis- 
overed. Lach state is 
Mm experiment station; 
ther states study its 
aws and their appli- 
the best will 


ation; 
mally prevail.”’ 
“Yes,” said the poet, 


‘practical’ objections 
renot insurmountable. 
Vrong principles are.”’ 
~“Nevertheless I be- 










isted Mr. Smith. 


eve in being practical,’’ per- 


The object of our new law is sym- 
pathetic and humanitarian. It is like- 
wise a matter of business for the state, 
because we believe that in the end the 
state will be the gainer, financially 
speaking. The great thought, however, 


‘which underlies this bill is the preserva- 


tton of home life for the children. The 
foundation of the municipality, the state, 
and the nation is the home. If home 
life is promoted by the financial aid of 
the state, and the home preserved, this 
bill and others similar to it will be of 
extraordinary value to humanity in the 
generations which are to come. 

In New Jersey we have a law which 
prohibits the employment of children 
under the age of 16 years in any of the 
factories or work-shops of the state. 
Under this act it is incumbent upon the 
mother that the children be schooled. If 
the state declares that the child shall not 
be employed under the age of 16, and 
that it shall attend school, it is therefore 
the bounden duty of the state to care for 
the child and its mother and aid in their 
proper maintenance. 

SHNATOR I. T. NICHOLS, 

Author of the Bill in New Jersey. 





pensions. The Juvenile 
Court, which has charge 
of child life, could be 
enlarged to take ovei 
one more department, 
and more appropriately 
so than any other 
agency, since the child- 
ren who suffer from lack 
of home care are those 
brought to the Juvenile 
Court. When delin- 
quency is due to this 
cause it can be looked 
into and remedied by 
a mothers’ pension.” 
The newspaper man 
was the only member of 
the group who had lis- 
tened to our arguments 
insilence. Nowhespoke. 
“T know another way 
of being practical—get 
this legislation in our 
own state. Begin by 


sending for laws passed and 
bills pending in other states. 


“TI agree with you both,” as- 
ented the lawyer judicially. ‘I 
gree with the poet that we might 
s well be practical about a right 
lea as a wrong one. Suppose we vote in 
his state to appreciate a mother’s service 
nd help her hold onto herhome. Suppose 
ve grant this is the right principle. After 
nacting this principle into law I agree with 






ractical in its application by safeguarding 








Ir. Smith that we should strive to be 


Then get ourlawyer here to frame 
up the best bill of all. Start a cam- 
paign, study the question, talk it, 
educate people, pound it into their 
minds. Get women’s clubs, labor organiza- 
tions, any and all organizations, toendorseit. 
And above all, get the press behind it. 
Then we’ll put it through.”’ 

“Bully for you!” we cheered. And in our en- 
thusiasm we all pledged ourselves to work for 
a mothers’ compensation act inourownstate. 





“Miss Tyrrel, this is Mr. O'Malley, Bud, for short,” said the Man. ‘“ Receive him gratefully, for he takes 
my place. This is my news: at last I'm free from Peacock Alley. Bud, 


Miss Tyrrel is the Girl Who Loves Flowers” 4 
** Peacock Alley”’ 





Peacock Alley 


[Be Michael Williams | 


Author of “‘The Avenger,” ‘‘ Deliverance,’ etc. 


Illustrated by Will Grefe 


HE Girl Who Loved Flowers pinned 

a bachelor’s button upon the lapel 

of the masterpiece in tailoring which 
draped the broad shoulders of the Hand- 
somest Man in Peacock Alley. It pleased 
her to stand on the tips of her little shoes 
and stretch her arms upward. And it 


seemed to please him to relax from his superb . 


attitude of a man living up to his reputation 
and to bend down and over the gap of the 
glass show-case which separated them— 
which separated them like a fragile yet pow- 
erful barrier, clear, chill, gleaming, and rich 
with many colors. About them, mirrors 
reflected and seemed to extend into infinite 
vistas the tall, cut-glass vases of carnations, 
white, pink, and scarlet; the baskets of 


violets, the maidenhair fern, the clusters of © 


rare roses, yellow jonquils, and fantastic 
orchids quivering like strange, living crea- 
tures. Perfumes, simple and sweet, like 
woodland smells, perfumes curious and 
exotic like foreign spices, mingled without 
combining. And, from the hidden balcony 
above the Hall of the Millionaires, came the 
remote, muffled music of violins, oboes, and 
flutes. It was a waltz; a waltz subdued 


and subtle—like the soul of Peacock Alley 


crooning to itself. 

_ “TPve great news today—oh, such news, 
little’Miss Violet,’”’ murmured the Hand- 
somest Man, the music spell so strong upon 
him that he almost spoke in a singing tone. 
_ “Tknew it,” said the Girl, in a far differ- 
ent tone, thrusting the pin deftly across the 
stem of the Blue Flower of the Careless Life 
so that it would not be pierced or crushed, 
and touching the flower itself with a light, 
final caress that placed it in its one impec- 
cable position. ‘I knew you’d found good 
news today,” she went on, looking at the 
Man, with eyes that did not reflect the smile 
upon her lips. ‘Is it the usual Peacock 

Alley kind of news?” 
There was no love-note in the voice in 
Which she said, “Peacock Alley.’* For 
the Girl did not love Peacock Alley. She 
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said its air shortened the lives of her flowers. 
Every few hours she had to change those 
exposed for sale if they were to look fresh to 
the tired or indifferent eyes of the prome- 
naders. And the Girl was a competent 
authority, surely. She had worked behind 
Rosenbaum & Florshiem’s counter for seven 
years. Sometimes, when she looked too 
closely in the mirrors that seemed to give 
her flowers a life beyond space and time be- 
hind the barrier of the glass, she wondered if 
the air of the Alley was not also bad for her 
—irretrievably bad, fatally bad. For she 
could not throw away the tiny, tiny little 
lines and shadows that were coming about 
her eyes (that were dusky like violets) as 
she threw away fallen petals and leaves; 
nor could she exchange for new bloom the 
bloom that was fading from her face; that 
was slowly fading, but was fading. No; 
not unless she left Peacock Alley. And that 
was impossible; it was quite, quite impossi- 
ble. The music today seemed sadly yet 
cruelly reiterant of the thought,. which 
came to her as she looked again at the 
Handsomest Man: ‘No,’ murmured the 
music, “it is impossible; it is impossible; 
quite, quite impossible.” 

She repeated her question:. “Is it the 
usual news?”’ 

“Indeed it is not, Little Miss Wildrose,” 
said the Man, who had been enjoying the 
effect of the bachelor’s button in a mirror 
above the Girl’s golden-dusky head. ‘“‘It 
is far different. This time, little Miss 
Arbutus, it’s not the third divorce of Mrs. 
Jacreno—nor is it an interview with John R. 
Coppaking, the Mexican billionaire—or one 
with Prince Suing Ki Ling, the Chinese pre- 
tender. Nor has anybody killed somebody 
or committed suicide, as yet today—though, 
believe me, little Miss Lily-of-the-Valley, I 
know more than a few who frequent the 
Alley who ought to die shamefully. No, 
no, little Miss Lilac, my news is not profes- 
sional, but personal—purely personal, and 
so—” he selected a cigarette from a gold case 
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engraved with his initials, and all at once let 
his smiling look flow down fully and strongly 
upon her— “and so, of course, it could not 
possibly interest you—now, could it?” 

“Of course it couldn’t,” the Girl answered 
promptly, and she increased the indiffer- 
ence of her smile. But, just the same, a 
shiver ran through her as his look descended 
and seemed to flow about her; a shiver that 
pulsated along her nerves like the keen, 
thrilling vibrations of electricity. Then the 
shiver became a warm and pervasive glow. 
“Of course not,’ she repeated lightly. 
“Though [ll be polite, and ask what it is, 
and [ll even congratulate you in advance, 
for you say it’s good?” 

“Great news, Miss Goldenrod.” 

‘Another big check for an article?”’ 

“Better even than that.” 

‘Dear me! Now I am really curious! 
Well?” 

But the Handsomest Man was staring 
down Peacock Alley, through which was 
softly pouring the restless, vividly colored, 
rag-time rhythms of the life-tide of tea and 
highball time. The Hall of The Tapestries 
(partly visible from the flower-stand) was 
like a modern and mundane Pasha’s dream 
of Paradise. The wide arch of the bar- 
room, which was decorated with a great 
artist’s mural painting of the Quest of 
the Grail, was like the mouth of a viaduct, 
drawing in and casting forth streams of men, 
who entered hurriedly with fixed looks, and 
came out relaxed and appeased. From the 
gambling-den beyond the cigar counter 
where stocks and bonds and widows’ mites 
were the stakes, came the epileptic gibbering 
of telegraph and ticker instruments. On 
huge chairs, modeled after some insanely 
egotistical furniture man’s dream of Baby- 
lonian thrones, and upon couches apparently 
designed for giants, sat men and women, and 
boys and girls, watching the parade, watch- 
ing each other, watching for lovers, watching 
for gulls, and watched by detectives, who re- 
sembled ambassadors and cardinals in dis- 
guise. Boys who ought to have been in the 
kindergarten, dressed in big buttons, cried 
the names of those wanted at telephones. 
Chinese servants in rich mauve and purple 
tunics and wide trousers swathed about slim 
ankles in heavy-soled felt shoes, discreetly 
slipped through the throng, languidly and 
gracefully touching things with brushes 
made of peacock plumes, humorously 
though gravely pretending to dust the furni- 
ture. 


Peacock Alley 


Elevated above all this by his height of 
six feet two, the Handsomest Man—tc 
whom Peacock Alley was as Main Street ir 
some village, as indeed it really is—was not 
unconscious but remained blandly tolerant 
of the appraising glances flashed upon hir 
by women pit-a-pattering past him in tight 
gowns that measured their footsteps in 
terms of inches. The Girl Who Loved 
Flowers was also studying him as he sig- 
nalled to somebody with a gesture of kindly 
authority—and her eyes became wide and 
deep beneath the shadow of her golden- 
dusky hair, like sad violets at sunset time 
Wistful eyes—eyes that seemed to have be. 
come surcharged through long, introvertive 
contemplation of a lonely heart with the 
shadow of its melancholy. And her lips 


-drooped at the corners into lines which had 


already begun to prepare a matrix for the 
future. : 
But suddenly she stiffened her figure; her 
lips compressed firmly; and she abruptly 
turned her eyes away from him, as if from a 
temptation. And she felt a wish, urgent 
and vexed, that he would go away—go 
away now, right now, and never return. 
His calm, smiling self-assurance—his im- 
perturbable air of being on good terms with 
himself—offended her. She felt like shak- 
ing him. And his jokes. Oh, those jokes! 
To please him, as everybody had the habit 
of doing, she smiled at these jokes; which 
were not so very amusing, either; or else he 
and she had different notions of humor. 
Why must he always be joking with her, or, 
rather, about her? He came lightly and 
carelessly from the hotel-offices where he 
chatted on equal terms with bell-boys, 
clerks, stenographers, telephone-girls, man- 
agers, owners, all sorts, and made them 
divulge all the secrets of this palace of Baby- 
lon, the modern; he came from the Tapestry 
Room, or the Flemish Hall, where he 
flirted with beautiful women—or from the 
bar-room, where he bought expensive 
poisons for multi-millionaires or chauffeurs 
. . . day after day he would come, come to 
her where she stood pensive amid the gentle 
flowers, the little children of the sun and air 
which died in the heavy, opulent air of 
Peacock Alley. . . . and all he wanted was 
the fun of joking and teasing! | if 
It made her angry with him. Quite 
angry. All at once she said to herself: 
“He is incurably vain; he is odiously selfish; 
what does he care! And perhaps he’s even 
stupid.” : 








“I've great news today, little Miss Violet,” 


- Abruptly she turned to leave him. It 
Was time, anyhow, to go back to the shop 
behind the counter where she had left her 
unfinished task to relax her mind in Peacock 
Alley—her task of once again trying to do 
that in which, up to now, she had always 
failed—the designing and arranging of an 
offering i in Class A in the Flower Show go- 
img on in the Arabian Room. Year after 
year she had won prizes for Rosenbaum & 
‘Elorshiem in all classes save Class A. 

But she heard him say: ‘‘Don’t go yet, 
little Miss Buttercup. I’m going to intro- 
duce you to somebody.” 

She flashed about at him: ‘Yes? But 
Maybe you’d tell me who it is, first of all? 
It’s conceivable, you know, that I'd rather 
not.” 

He was genuinely surprised. But he 
smiled. Her anger deepened. 








murmured the Handsomest Man. 

said the girl, in a far different tone, as she deftly placed a flower in his buttonhole. “I 

. knew you'd found good news today,” she went on, looking at the man with eyes that did 
not reflect the smile upon her lips 


*T knew it,” 


“Oh, I know you’ll be glad to meet Bud. 
Hereheis. Miss Tyrrel, this is Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, the Irish Dragoon. Bud, for short. 
Receive him gratefully—warmly—zgladly, 
for he takes my place.” He looked away 
from her, and resumed rather awkwardly: 
“You see, this is my news: at last I’m free 
from Peacock Alley. This is my good-by 
promenade. Bud, Miss Tyrrel is the Girl 
Who Loves Flowers—and I’m sure she will 
now pin one on you as a sign of her joy in 
getting rid of me.” 

The Girl said nothing; nothing at all; no 
sound escaped her lips. But she smiled; 
she smiled as if to smile brilliantly and joy- 
ously were the one great thing in life. She 
smiled upon Bud O’Malley, ignoring the 
Handsomest Man completely, quite com- 
pletely. She smiled upon Bud O’Malley 
till the head of that young, good-looking 
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Iriskman was turned round and round; and 
then, after her study of his dark eyes and 
neat, compact figure was adequate, she 
picked out a pink carnation that matched 
the bloom in his cheeks, and drawing him 
nearer with her smiling look and reaching 


hands across the-glass counter—across the 


fragile yet powerful barrier that gleamed 
like cold crystal though it was rich with 
colors warm and living—she pinned the 
flower on his coat. And, for some obscure, 
and quite unique reason—for some strange 
reason never felt by him before—the Hand- 
somest Man didn’t like it all, not at all. 

“So glad to know you, Mr. O’Malley,” 
the Girl murmured, fervently. She turned 
toward the other, without, however, raising 
her eyes. ‘Your successor looks as if he 
could really work.” 

““He’s the real thing,” said the Hand- 
somest Man, cordially, but briefly. 

‘And you are-to succeed Mr. Hildreth,” 
said the Girl to Bud. And she inwardly 
wondered why she thought’ only of such 
dull things to say. She wanted to say 
clever things. She wanted to say things 
that would sparkle like diamonds with care- 
less, ironical wit, things that would pierce, 
with subtle points like slender, steel arrows 
through the self-esteem of this egotistical 
Mr. Townsend Hildreth, of the Press. 

Mr. O’Malley—very young, keenly con- 
scious of his youth, and of the Girl, and of 
the glory that shone upon him as he 
stepped into the place of the great and re- 
nowned ‘Townsend Hildreth—answered 
eagerly: “I’ll do my best, Miss Tyrrel; 
I'll do my best, but it’s like a bush leaguer 
trying to fill Matty’s box, you know.” 

The others laughed; but there was now a 
genuine liking for Bud O’Malley in the 
Girl’s look as she said: 

“Oh, but you will soon make us all forget 
Mr. Hildreth—I know you will.” 

She said it with a stress, with an accent 
of emphasis. And something began to dis- 
turb the Handsomest Man. Fora moment, 
he fancied that the music above the Hall of 
the Millionaires must have wandered off the 
key. There was certainly something dis- 
cordant, somewhere or other. 

_She could speak so lightly yet so sincerely 
of soon forgetting him, could she? 

Had they not, after all, known each other 
along time? Were they not good friends? 
Were they not friends to that degree that 
he had found it necessary to guard himself— 
to guard his work, not his Peacock Alley 
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work, but his future work—and his futur 
life, from an influence that tugged at hir 
toward her—that urged him past the barrie 
(rich with color as of flowers, yet chill an 
substantial as the glass counter that sep 
arated them)—the barrier of his will to liv 
a life in which there should be no womar 
only women? 

He knew, now, how keenly he had in fae 
dreaded this parting—this wrenching asun 
der of the tie of their friendship, light as ; 
ribbon that bound roses together, it seemed 
but silk may be very strong. He hat 
shrunk from it. He had planned many 
ways of getting through with it easily. Hi 
had feared to speak of it when alone witl 
her; just why he feared, not being clear it 
his mind; but he feared it. So, at last, h 
had decided to speak of his departure on thi 
very last day of his Peacock Alley life—t 
speak of it when Bud O’Malley would be 
there; to speak lightly and Jestingly, as < 
mere matter of no particular consequenc 
to anybody; least of all of any consequenc 
to her. . 

And lo, and behold, even so was she taking 
it—spontaneously, naturally, without th 
need for any striking of the keynote him 
self! 

Was this all she cared? 

Surely she must care a little, just a little 
anyhow? And an immense craving to have 
her care that he was leaving—leaving the 
Peacock Alley life which he knew she hatee 
to have him live—and leaving the trammel 
of newspaper work, and leaving her, seizec 
upon him like a possession by some occult 
and irresistible force. 

Yielding himself utterly to the need o! 
the moment, he leaned forward across 
the barrier and murmured: 

“Really and truly, little Miss Iris? Will 
you forget meso promptly? Well, I sha’n’t 
forget you—never, never shall I forget you!” 

Her lips fell wanly apart; and wanly, 
slowly, imploringly, dumbly, she raised her 
eyes—as if unwilling, as if they felt the pull 
of some magnetic power, they lifted their 
gaze. ‘The long dark lashes curled slowly, 
very slowly, tremulously, upward. Her 
opening lips quivered softly; closed again, 
tried to smile. And their gaze met; their 
gaze met and mingled. 

And they knew that never had their looks 
really met before. They were for the first 
time looking not in but through each other’s 
eyes. j 

The smile passed, like mist from a 7 
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when the sunshine strikes it, from Hildreth’s 
lips, from his eyes, from his mind, and from 
his heart. An astonishment, as at some in- 
credible discovery, oppressed him like a 
physical weight. 

So she cared because he was to leave— 
she really cared—she cared for him. What 
a strange and terrible thing! 

His voice was hoarse, and it shook, as he 
whispered across the barrier: “Little Miss 
Forget-me-not! Forget...me... not!”’ 

But she broke away from this mingling of 
looks as if from a silken net. She forgot 
even to glance in the direction of the dis- 
creetly-retiring Mr. O’Malley. She slipped, 
like a thrush disappearing from a rose-bush, 
into the dark passage back of the stand that 
led to the flower shop on the Avenue; and 
her place was taken at once by somebody 
else. By a girl; a very pretty girl, too, 
who could sell flowers most successfully, 
but who did not love them. Many can 
sell, but not all may love. 

Hildreth captured O’Malley from her 
ashing looks, and carried his neophyte 
elsewhere in Peacock Alley, inducting him 
into its mysteries and inner circles; but 
the Handsomest Man grew grave and silent. 
A voice in his mind said insistently and with 
authoritative precision: © 

“But you know it’s impossible; it’s quite, 
quite impossible.” 

The orchestra got his thought by wireless 
and mingled it with the music, with the last 
strains of the waltz that was ending in melo- 
dious, tired sighing, like a melancholy in- 
duced by pleasures too long indulged. 

“But it is im-poss-i-ble!”’ breathed the 
utes, the oboes, and the violins. “Quite, 
quite impossible!”’ 

_ Toescape this, Hildreth took O’Malley to 
1 silent and quiet place, where he said: 
“You'll be nice to Miss Tyrrel, Bud.” 


_ “Leave it to me!” said Bud, eagerly. 
“She’s a dear.” 

_“T mean very nice, really nice,”’ said Hil- 
Lie gravely.. 
_ “Yes, Townsend,” said O’Malley. “But 
‘ell me—how did that flower of fine breeding, 
‘hat little princess in exile—happen in Pea- 
cock Alley?”’ | 
“Some day I’ll tell you the story,” said 
dildreth. ‘She keeps her secret to herself 
oretty well, and has never told me all; but 
. know there was a rich father suddenly 
‘uined, and leaving his ruin by the door 
hat opens only one way, and, as a result a 
ittle mouse-girl trembled into Rosenbaum 
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& Florshiem’s shop saying she wanted 
work. Fortunately, old Rosenbaum him- 
self was there. He’s told me this part him- 
self. ‘Any experience? Haf you any ex- 
per-r-r-rrr-ience, Miss?’ he growled. She 
said: ‘I love flowers, Mr. Rosenbaum; I 
love flowers, you see.’ But the truth is, 
they love her. Can you blame them? Bud, 
that little counter of hers in the Alley and 
she behind it, have been the antidote that’s 
kept me safe against the peacock potion, 
many and many’s the time.” Hildreth’s 
voice was softened. He spoke as one in 
Teverier. ras | 

Then he turned, scowling and red in the 
face, to Bud and said, savagely: 

‘““Remember this. If ever you see one of 
the beasts of prey that prowl through 
Peacock Alley, as much as show his teeth 
in her direction, just you tip off the first 
detective or floor-manager you see, and 
have them take him to the lowest sub-sub- 
cellar and fry him in gasolene for Mrs. 
Plasterbilt’s lap-dogs to eat! Understand?” 

“Yes,” said Bud O’Malley. He stole a 
shy glance at his greatest admiration— 
—the man he would like to have been— 
and timidly began: 

“But, say, Townsend, why—why don’t 
you ) 

“Come, Bud, Pll buy you your first and 
my last drink in Peacock Alley,” said 
Hildreth quickly, and, as they walked 
toward the gorgeous room where expert 
poisoners administered their potions, the 
band began to remind him that, “It was 
impossible—quite, quite impossible.”’ 

In the bar-room, he could no longer hear 
the band; but his mind began to scan all the 
facts—the unquestionable, irrefutable facts 
which proved it was impossible, that it 
was impossible to see or speak with the Girl 
again: He must give her up, for-good. It 
would not be fair to her, or himself, to go on! 
For he had his own life to live—his life and 
his career—the life he had planned for years 
and which, today, had become assured. 
For today the Greatest Circulation in The 
Universe, for which he had been writing as a 
freelance with ever-increasing success, had 
engaged him at a fabulous price on a long- 
term contract to write what he pleased, and 
how he pleased, simply because he possessed 
the great gift of pleasing. 

And he knew just what he would begin 
with. A series of story-articles on “Batch- 
ing it: on $15 per upward—preferably up- 
ward.” For he felt that, if he were anything 
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at all, he was an expert in bachelorhood. 
If he could be sure of anything, it was 
that he must maintain the practice as well 
as the theory of batching it. Already he 
had engaged and partly furnished the flat 
where he meant to pursue the ideal of how 
to live asa bachelor. The inaugural dinner 
would. be given in a week. There would 
be something doing then; there would 
assuredly be something doing! And, be- 
yond that dinner, stretched an infinite vista 
of bachelorhood—of bachelorhood in our 
modern and well-financed Bohemia. 

Ah, what a dinner it would be! Suddenly 
he said to O’ Malley: 

“Don’t forget the spread next week!” 

“Forget it?’”? Bud demanded joyously— 
“Gee whiz! Forget the dinner? That’s a 
good one!” 

And Hildreth, sipping his drink, had a 
prevision of his dinner—he saw it as he had 


dreamed it a thousand times. It was’so’ 


complete and definite in detail that he 
could turn it on and off at will, like a mental 
moving-picture. 

But—but, here, what had happened? 
What was the.matter? 
vision had changed, instantaneously, mirac- 
ulously. All of a sudden the scene had be- 
come set in flowers—roses, lilies, ferns, and 
orange blossoms; flowers here, there, and 
everywhere; the house full of flowers, and, 
in the midst of the flowers, Margaret Tyrrel, 
Margaret Tyrrel Hildreth, receiving his 
guests. 

Hildreth turned with a strange face to 
O'Malley. 

‘““Absorb your poison, Bud, and let’s get 
out of here!’’ Hildreth had dreamed his 
dream of an ideal bachelor’s house-warming 
about seven hundred times in that bar-room 
in Peacock Alley—in fact, he could dream 
it there better than elsewhere. But it was 
no place for the thought of Margaret Tyrrel! 

“‘Let’s drop into the Persian Hall and see 
who’s won the prizes,” he said, and thither 
they went. 

Thither also, just a bit before this, had 
proceeded something in which the Girl was 
concerned. For, on leaving Hildreth and 
O’Malley, she had gone directly to finish her 
work on the piece to be offered in Class A, 
in the Something or Other Professional 
Florists’ League’s Flower Show. It had 
worried her, this task. Somehow or other 
the idea she was trying to express had not 
attracted her. Or was it that it had vaguely 
alarmed her? -She did not know. ° She did 


For, all at once, the | 
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not try to probe her mind for the cause of h 
aversion, or her inhibition. Yet she a 
mitted that the idea itself was a great one 
it was of the primal, fundamental idea 
also, it was one of the ideas by which h 
employers most often profited. Still, sl 
had remained cold toward it; cold, or 1 
pelled; or perhaps a bit hostile—she d 
not know which; but, at any rate, som 
thing had kept her from working it out wi 
that warm, that smiling, tender eagerne 
with which she ordinarily worked among h 
flowers—from pinning a bachelor butt 
to the lapel of a lounger in Peacock Alley, t 
the important and expensive task of p1 
paring a wreath for the triumph of a Ma 
Garden. No; she had been cold, and s) 
had put her flowers together this way a1 
that way, trying to reason out her wor 
trying to do it after her memories of oth 
works, trying to do it conscientiously—pe 
beiltags in short: = sero So 

But on coming again to the task, st 
dazed from participation in that long lo 
with Townsend Hildreth, and with | 
word, ‘‘good-by,”’ reverberant in her emp 


-heart, her mood -had - changed; . it hi 


changed completely. It had changed in 
a mood of complete understanding of h 
task; all doubts vanished as to what flowe 
to use, or the order of their arrangemer 
Inwardly she already saw the accomplish 
work. She saw it as a queen in exile mig 
see her crown; she saw it as that which w 
not, and never would be, hers. Therefe 
she gave a pensive and peculiar grace of fot 
to what she was working upon—a somethii 
that spoke of the pathos of unrealizak 
dreams. She felt that if it could be he 
the whole, wide world would know and sha 
in her happiness; so the flowers gained fre 
her glowing thought an aspect of eager, 
tremulous, expectant joy. And she wo 
dered what, after all, this idea she was € 
pressing really meant? Tremors shook i 
as she worked; soft tremors and dim; shi 
ing thoughts crowded into her mind; my 
terious vistas, veiled by swaying curtail 
opened up before her—and the flow« 
seemed, as she touched them now, to I 
come the living symbol of some mystic a 
impenetrable secret. 

The symbol of a secret! Yes, that was 
And, intuitively, she stopped: the task w 
done; she had succeeded at last. Sheh 
succeeded in arranging an exhibit for Class 
that really expressed its idea—the idea th 
was a symbol of a secret. For so spoket 





. dazed from Hildreth’s good-by, her mood changed. All doubts as to what flowers to use vanished 
as she fashioned the bridal bouquet 
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flowers—this. was their meaning: they ex- 
pressed in beauty and odor the secret that 
had never been fully revealed, the secret 
of her heart—of all human hearts—of human 
life, the secret that she had divined from afar 
off, but which, now, she would never know. 

‘Gott in himmel!”’ breathed old Rosen- 
baum from behind her, huskily, rapturously. 
“Tt iss a masterpiece! You haf alretty de 
prize won—de special prize—de biggest 
prize of all! Hurry it off!” Already the 
time for entering the offerings in Class A 
had almost expired, but her piece reached 
the Persian Hall in time. 

Amid the tables heaped with flowers—with 
orchids more wonderful than the ideas of a 
romantic poet—amid roses grown especially 
to adorn the breasts of stately and beautiful 
women-—amid banks of violets diffusing an 
odor that was subtly saddening in its evoca- 
tion of woodland dreams—amid _ tulips, 
palms, magnolia blooms, and a hundred 
other fair, frail incarnations of the beauty 
that sleeps within the sunshine, the water, 
the air, the earth (and in the imagination of 
mortals, who devote themselves to flowers 
in a world where less fortunate men and 
women give energy to stock speculation, and 
war, and dry goods, and story-writing)— 
through all this efflorescence of beauty 
moved many women, and a few, very few 
men; and among these, the judges. And, 
by and by, they tied a card with a silk rib- 
bon to the offering in Class A made by 
Rosenbaum & Florshiem, and the card was 
-tarked:) o" Fisst Prize. 

Old Rosenbaum gazed at it with an aspect 
of beatification. 

Hildreth and Bud O’Malley, casually 
strolling, charmed and pleased (though the 
Handsomest Man still looked troubled), 
came near the place, and then retreated, and 
then came on again toward the place where 
the First Prize in Class A stood elevated in 
a silver vase above the other flowers. 

But meanwhile the Girl still sat among 
the flowers, in a secluded room back of the 
shop where she worked out her designs. 
Her fellow clerks had sincerely congratu- 
lated her on her triumph; for none doubted 
she would win the prize; but they had soon 
left her alone. For she was unresponsive; 
she was quite unmoved. Already her artis- 
tic triumph was nothing to her; nothing at 
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did not matter. Nothing particularly ma 
tered; nothing but to go home to the litt 
mother, and to rest, She was tired; sl 
was very, very tired. And without movin 
there among her flowers she meditated on tl 
grayness of life, against which the beaut 
and the peace of flowers appeared so vividl 

She decided not to wait to hear from tl 
judges. What did it matter? She was | 
tired! 

“T will send you home in a taxi,” sa 
Florshiem. And that wasamiracle. “ Y¢ 
are ferry tired. It iss—yes—it iss my treat. 

But she murmured that she would pref 
to walk down the avenue, for the air w 
fresh and sweet; the month was June, a1 
the sunset was descending like a benedictio 

The sky spoke of peace. It was like 
dimly-purple pallium worn by a priest 
the temple of Peace. Ineffable tones of ro 
and gray and lilac were mingled in the wes 

She walked slowly. Very slowly. 5S 
must not go home to the little mother b 
fore she had gained at least the aspect 
tranquillity. 

And, lifting her tired, wistful eyes, as if 
a mute imploration for her share of th 
profound peace which seemed to fc 


through the aisles of the evening, fro 


depths beyond the reach of the mind but n 
of the heart, from depths beyond the v: 
of the sunset, she saw Hildreth. 

He was paler than she. And she w 
like a little ghost-girl. His eyes were ve 
large and dark in his face that was white li 
that of a frightened man. Indeed, he w 
frightened. He was badly frightened, 1 
after all, he might be mistaken—not abo 
himself—for he had settled that forever 
the Persian Hall, while standing before t 
work of her hands that had obeyed the dree 
of her heart—but he might be mistak 
about her. 

In his hands he carried her work—t 
prize-winning wedding bouquet. 


‘“Margaret” he said. “Will you™ 
will you...” he broke into stammeri 
a bad case of stammering. .. ‘Will yi 
take me...take me home... Wi 
you... d2and=, 3. thise> Sethisy ame 

He held out the bouquet. Her face, th 


had been pale like its lilies, became like t 


flush, rich and strong, of its roses. A 
the perfume of the orange blossoms ascend 


all. Not now. And she did not care. It like incense before the altar of the sunset. 
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f you must wear a veil wear one 
vith single, comract 
hreads. 
Feils 

ike the one above 
educe the eye-strain 
9aminimum. The 
enter veil is particular- 
yinjurious. It is almost im- 













. possible to arrange it 
without an opaque dot 
coming over the pupil of 


* figured veils shown here 
are “stylish,” but if their 
wearers have any tendency 


ihe Menace of the 
Pieirced- Veil 


By H. Addington Bruce 


OME months ago a well-dressed, good- 
: looking young woman of twenty-five 
| was shown into the office of an eminent 
Boston eye-specialist. The strained, anx- 
lous expression on her face told him, the 
instant she lifted her veil, that she was in a 
highly nervous condition, and he was not 
in the least surprised when she said to him: 
| * Doctor, I have been sent to you because 
of the terrible sick headaches from which I 
have been suffering for nearly a year. I 
fave tried all sorts of remedies, but nothing 
seems to do me any good. At first it was 


‘hought that indigestion was to blame, but - 


10 matter how faithfully I dieted, the at- 
sacks kept occurring. The other day my 
ohysician suggested that perhaps the trou- 
. was with my eyes.” 

“You have not been to an oculist before, 
or worn glasses?” 


ae 
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“No, indeed,” she replied, ‘I have not 
felt that I had any need to do so.”’ 

The specialist smiled, and began the work 
of examination. When he had completed 
the various tests, he said to the young 
woman, with grave earnestness: | 

“My dear young lady, you would not 
only be helped by glasses, but you need 
them very badly. You say it was a year 
ago that you began to suffer from head- 
ache?” 

OS ies? 

“And was it about a year ago that you 
began wearing heavily figured veils of the 
extremely fashionable and artistic type 
with which you are adorned today?” 

The young woman stared at him in 
amazement. “Why, whatever do you 
mean? What can my veil have to .do 
with it?” 7 
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the eye. The othertwo 


to eye-weakness serious re- 
sults will almost surely follow 
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“Possibly a good deal. Almost 
certainly so, if you have been 
wearing veils like this with any 
frequency for a considerable length 
of time.” 

His patient, still staring, madereply: 
“Asit happens, have. I started motor- 
ing about a year and a half ago, and I | 
have been using my car a great 
deal, with the idea that 
being out in the 
open would help 
cure’ my. head- 
aches. Naturally 
I have worn a 
veil, and. usual- 
lye accfie ured 
one.” 

“T suspected 
as much,” said 
the physician, 
taking up his 
prescription pad. 
“What you must 
do is to wear 
glasses made ac- 
cording to the pre- 
scription I am go- 
ing to give you. 
Then discard all veils 
like the one you 
now have on. When 
motoring, or on any 
other occasion that 
you feel you need a veil, 
wear only a plain mesh 
one. Thetroubleisthat 
you have had all along 
a slight visual defect, 
and the effort involved 
in constantly looking 
through a figured veil has accentuated this 
until you have become a true victim 
of eye-strain, the chief symptom of which 
has in your case taken the form of 
severe headaches. Follow my _ advice, 
and before very long your headaches will 
entirely cease.” 

This prediction was strikingly fulfilled. 

Now, it would be a gross exaggeration to 
say that episodes like this are of every-day 
occurrence in the consulting-rooms of eye- 
specialists, but they are occurring with sutfh- 
cient frequency towarrant some serious words 
of warning to all wearers of veils. And they 
would occur with far greater frequency were 
the menace of the figured veil appreciated 
as it ought to be by the oculists and ophthal- 


This veil was purchased in June at an ex~ 

clusive New York store. Its wearer prob- 

ably has headaches or is “nervous now— 
and doesn't know why 
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mologists’ of our country. 
The fact of the matter is 
that up to the present 
comparatively few eye 
specialists have made any 
close study of the effect 
of veils on the eye 
sight. Those, however 
who have made a care: 
ful investigation are 
unanimous in affirming 
that certain types ©. 
veil, more particularly 
the heavily dotted anc 
“lace-curtain” veils s¢ 
much in vogue today 
_are prolific sources 0 
ne Oval 
Nor are the spe 
cialists holding thi 
belief ‘‘faddists” o 
obscure practitioner 
seeking to obtain % 
cheap notoriety by fa 
thering novel and sensa 
tional theories. On th 
contrary, they are men i 
the very forefront of thei 
profession and fame 
throughout the oph 
thalmic world for thei 
mastery of the delicat 
problems with whic. 
they have to deal. The 
base their verdict agains 
the veil partly on observa 
tion of the results atten 
ing withdrawal or modi 
fication of the veils wor 
by their patients, partl 
on statements  volur 
teered by patients themselves, and _partl 
on experiments showing conclusively th 
influence exercised by veils in interferin 
adversely with the visual apparatus, an 
hence making for eye-strain with all its re 
sultant evils of headache, insomnia, indiges 
tion, and the host of other “reflex neuroses 
to which it may give rise. | | 
For example, Dr. Casey A. Wood, forme 
president of the American Academy of Mec 
icine, and one of the best-known ophthalmo 
ogists in the United States, in a most intel 
esting series of experiments took a youn 
woman of excellent eyesight and tested th 
effects produced on her visual power by 
dozen veils of different weave and desigt 
ranging from veils of the plainest characte 
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| ability the subject 
of Dr. Wood’s ex- 
periments possessed 
—but not when 
wearing a veil. 

The first veil 
she put on—a 


9 elaborately pat- 
erned veils of the 
Itra-fashionable 
ype. The result in 
he case of many 
f the veils was so 
triking as to 














s ef- such 
etive as a dis- 

Turk- guise 
a veil in beautiful ? 


mncealing 


It certainly 
auty; but is 


is harmful 


‘tonish even the 
perimenter him- 
If, and satisty him 
“the great impor- 
nee of recogniz- 
@ the veil as a 
tential cause of 
‘e-troubles. 
‘According to the 
ey estab- 
hed by ophthalmic 
actice, a person 
| absolutely nor- 
al vision ought to 
able to perceive 
arly, with each 
eseparately, bold- 
ted type, a quarter 
an inch square, 
ia distance of 
fenty feet; and 
ght also to be able 
| Tead with ease 
® finest print (dia- 
snd) at a distance 
/ ten to fourteen = EA SH 
fies. “Thistwofold Jaren st 


| wearer i3 no 


fine black net, 
having: isnrat 
black dots two 
inches apart and 
white flower sprays 
three inches apart, 
the dots being one- 
sixteenth of aninch 
in diameter — re- 
duced her far vi- 
sion fully one-third, 
and affected her 
near vision so that 
she could not read 
any but a fair-sized 
print if a dot in the 
veil happened to 
be in front of the 
pupil of her eye. 
A second veil—a 
black, dotted, 
double-thread net 
one, the dots being 
a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, and 
name of beauty! Presumably the Saale to the Sede ete 
more blind than the design makes her inch—brought her 
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far vision down to two-fifths of normal, and 
made it impossible’ for her to read even 
ordinary book print. 

Exactly the same result was recorded, so 
far as concerned far vision, with a white 
Brussels net lace veil 
having flower sprays 

four inches apart. 

Butinthisinstance, 

while diamond type 

became unreadable, 
the next larger size 

Cou Ldieeby: 
2 van ceftort 

be read. 



































A thin chiffon veil is 
not injurious to the 
eyes, and gives all the 
protection needed 


A white, double- 
thread net veil, with 
four black dots to 
the square inch, 
brought far vision 
two-fifths below 
Monro asta 
blurred book print. 
‘Less “irritating,” 
but still showing 
marked interfer- 
ence with vision, 
was a black Brus- 
sels net, with nine 
pin-head dots to 
the square inch. 


This veil reduced far vision one-fourth, and blurred 


fine print. 


On the other hand, certain kinds of veils were found 
to affect the visual power only to a small, scarcely ap- 
This was particularly the case: with 
a single thread, square-mesh net veil having forty- 
eight meshes to the square inch and one-eighth inch 
Its effect 
on both far and near vision was of the slightest. 
So with a veil of the same general description, but 
having somewhat larger dots; the vision was mark- 
edly lowered only when a dot was in front of 
The same effect was noticed in the 
case of a single-thread, chenille dot, black fish- 


preciable, extent. 


dots that were one and a half inches apart. 


the pupil. 


Whether veils with elaborate lace 

patterns are allowed to fall free or 

are fastened securely at the back, the 
effect on the eyes is equally bad 
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net veil, sixteen meshes and sixteen dots t 
the square inch. 

In short, Dr. Wood’s experiments led hi 
to the conclusion that while all veils after 
the visual power more or less, the most ol 
jectionable is the heavily dotted or figure 
veil, and the least objectionable is one that 
without dots, sprays, or other figures, but wit 
large, regular meshes made with single, con 
pact threads. With this opinion oth 
ophthalmologists are in substantial agre 
ment. To quote one of them, Dr. Walt 
L. Pyle, of Philadelphia: 

“Thick or dotted veils are the ones mo 
likely to cause deterioration of visio 
These articles are often necessary to prote 
the face, to keep the hair smooth, or % 
maintain headgear in position. In su 
cases a thin veil with a very lar; 
mesh will answer all these purpos 
without interfering with vision 

Unfortunately, esthet 
considerations and the di 
tates of fashion have co-o' 
erated to win chief favor f 
precisely the veils that tl 
eye-specialist condemns. 
figure 
tainly 
tie 
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“Oh, Sonny!”’ she sobbed. “I do too! 
I do too!” ; 

“T’ll tell you how to find him, Ethel,” 
he said. (He called her that because 
Dada did). ‘‘There’s a big ship goes to 
the Undiscovered Country. The police- 
man said so. We'll go in her, shall we?” 

Mama only cried more at that. Some- 
times, she sobbed, she wished that God 
would take her. 

“Tt’s God’s ship then?” Sonny asked. 

“Ves, dear,’ mama: answered. ‘He 
will take us in his good time.”’ 

Sonny decided to ask God about it, when 
he said his prayers. They would only 
let him say “God bless Sonny, and make 
him a good boy,” because he was so tired 
after his travels; but when they had gone 
down-stairs he crept out of his crib 
and opened the window, so that God 
could hear better, and spoke to him 


about it. 


| 


> 


, 
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“Please listen, God,” he called. ‘‘I’m 
Sonny. You know where my Dada lives? 
It’s the Undiscovered Country, and there’s 
no post, and I want to go there in your 
ship, and take Ethel. She’s my mummy, 
and I ’specks you’ve seen her! 
a lot for Dada, but I mustn’t because I’m 
a boy. .. . I do cry sometimes, but you 
won’t tell anybody, will you? Please take 
us in your ship soon.” 

Sonny waited several minutes for an 
answer, but he didn’t hear anything. So 
he thought it would come by post, and 
went back to his crib and fell asleep. He 
dreamed that a big carriage came for 
‘““Master Sonny,” and nurse said it was to 
take him to God’s big ship; and an angel 
drove it; and he climbed up a ladder, and 
got on board the ship, and it sailed up in 
the air, right alongside the moon. 

There was no letter for him the next 
morning. He asked nurse why it hadn’t 
come. She told him that God always an- 
swered, but he often took a long time. 

“He'll fetch you in the big ship some day, 
my dear,’ she assured him; “but there 
are a lot of other people waiting, and you’ll 
have to take your turn.” 

She suggested that he should be a very 
good boy while he was waiting, and not 
worry mama. 

“Poor dear,” she said, ‘‘she has enough 
to bear!” 

Sonny promised that he would be very 


‘good, and he played quietly in the nursery 


all the morning. He made a ship of the 
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sofa, and pretended that the Undiscovered 
Country was outside the door. He fetched 
an old pipe of Dada’s from the study to 
take to him, and some books and news- 
papers for him to read. He played that 
they found Dada; and Dada took him on 
one knee, and Ethel came and sat on the 
other; and Dada said he believed she was 
jealous, and called her his big kid, and 
pinched her ear; and Sonny said she wasn’t 
a kid, and pretended to fight Dada; and 
mama called them her man, and her man’s 
son, and they were all very pleased. Sonny 
did not know that mama had come to 
the nursery door, and was listening, until 
he heard a dreadful bump; and then he 
ran out and found her lying in the passage. 
She looked exactly like the marble lady in 
the picture gallery and did not speak. 
When grandma and Aunt Annie and cook 
and nurse had made her better, she said 
it was her own fault for not rousing herself 
more to play with her man’s son, and 
leaving him to brood. 

‘We will go away together for a little 
while, as soon as I am stronger, Sonny,’’ she 
proposed. —‘‘ Perhaps _we might take a trip 


jin a ship. You'd like that, wouldn’t you, 


old man?” 

Sonny danced and clapped his hands. 

“T know the ship you mean!” he cried. 
“T know the ship you mean! . . . Has God 
written to say there’s room, Mummy?” 

Grandma got up from her chair then, 
and hobbled across the room very quickly 
for her. She could not walk fast, because 
she was so old. , 

“T’m the one to tell you about God’s 
ship, Sonny,” she said. ‘‘He’s going to 
give me a passage very soon. Come down- 
stairs with me, and we’ll have some sugar- 
plums and talk about it. Mama is rather 
tired, and wants to go to sleep.”’ 

They went down-stairs, and he ate sugar- 
plums, but grandma didn’t. She told him 
all about the ship, and why people had to 
wait for their passage. 

“There are things that God wants us to 
do here before we go,” she explained; ‘‘and 
perhaps he has a task for you, little man; 
and you will have to wait till it is done. 
But the time always comes, Sonny. The 
time always comes. . . . I have been wait- 
ing a long while; but I shall soon see the 
Undiscovered Country now. I nave no 
doubt that I shall find your grandfather 
and your father waiting for mein the Undis- 
covered Country.” 
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Grandma nodded, and stroked his hair, 
and smiled. 
“Will they be turned to angels and wear 


wings?”’ Sonny wanted to know. ‘“‘Nurse 
says her father and sister do.” 

‘Does’ she?” Grandma said... “Doés 
sherin 4 il -domt—know. |v sometimes 


I think I’d rather find them as they were.”’ 

“T’d rather have wings,” Sonny decided. 
“It would be fun to fly about intheair. I'll 
race you, when we get there, Granny. Ill 
ask God to send for us soon, when I say my 
prayers.” 

‘““My dear,” Granny protested, ‘there is 
no need to remind God. He knows every- 
thing, and he will send for us at exactly the 
right time.” 

“T won’t worry him about it,” Sonny 
promised. “T’ll just say that we’re all 
ready.” 

Granny said that it was right to be always 
ready for God’s ship; and -she hoped her 
little man always would be; and she gave 
him a pencil and paper to draw cats and 
houses and make “‘S” for Sonny; but he 
drew ships instead, and Dada on the other 
side of the sea. 3 

After that, he was very careful not to 
bother God about the ship, only just to 
mention that mama and he were quite 
ready “‘any time that’s convenient, God.” 
He thought that was a nice, polite way to 
put it. Sometimes he added ‘‘we want 
him so much!” He said that only when 


mama wasn’t listening, because he found 


that it “upset” her. 

His mama grew a little stronger after a 
time, and took him out and played with him. 
Sometimes she even tried to laugh, but he 
wished she wouldn’t do that. He could not 
understand what was wrong with-her laugh, 
but it made him feel as if he would have to 
cry. He loved her even more than he used 
to, because now she seemed to understand 
some of the things that only Dada under- 
stood before; and she:told him such a lot 
about Dada, and what he must do to grow 
into a man like him. Principally he must 
be kind and tell the truth and not cry when 
he was hurt, and he must play boy’s games, 
and grow strong. | 

“Your father was a manly man,’ she 
said, ‘‘and his son must be one. -There was 
never anybody quite like your father. . . . 
He was so pleased with us both, Sonny. It 
is nice to think of that. The night before 
he went away. . . . Don’t look like that, 
-old man. Mummy isn’t going to be silly 
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‘He wouldn’t like to see us miserable. 


husband and I were on to discuss subscribing _ 


and cry...) Dada said ‘If I “could: 
wouldn’t alter one atom of my big kid’—Do 
you remember he called me that sometimes? 
—‘or my little one. They are my exact 
idea of perfection.’ ... I told him I was% 
glad I-was just my very imperfect self, since © 
I pleased him. . . . Oh, Sonny! I loved 
him so very, very much! We must try todo 
what would please him just asif he were here. 
I can 
fancy him coming in with his hat on the 
back of his head and picking us up, one in 
each arm, and carrying us over to the glass 
to look at our long faces. We must be 
bright and cheerful. Dada said so before he 
went away. . . . As cheerful as we can be. 
He never expected more of me than I could 
do. He... Let’s run three times round 
the garden and cheer up . . . Dada used to 
give usw startea, 7 

Mama gave up before they had run twice 
round, and though she tried to romp with 
Sonny, she could never keep on for very 
long. She would often sit and look at 
nothing and think; and she left nice things 
on her plate instead of eating them; and. 
sometimes she fainted, though Sonny begged 
her. not to do it. Grandma was very 
troubled about the fainting, and sent for old 
Dr. Truman. He patted mama’s head, just 
as if she were a little girl, and took out his 
watch and held her hand, and put a thing 


against her blouse and listened, and shook 


his finger at her. : 
“There’s nothing wrong with the body,” 
he declared. ‘You can get well again, if 
you want to; and, having a little son to 
bring up in his father’s footsteps, of course 
you want to,eh?”’ 
“T want to want to,” mama told him, 
“T’ll do what you tell me, doctor.” 4 
“Very good! Very -good!. The first 
thing Ishall tell you is to take little change. 
Go right away for a few weeks to the pleas- 
antest scenes you can think of, and take_ 
the pleasantest companion you can find,” 
- That,’’?. mama said, ‘“‘will be my son!” 


y) 


She spoke more decidedly than she often 
did now, and held Sonny tightly, and the’ 


doctor looked from one to the other. He 
shook his head a good many times. It 
amused Sonny to see his white beard wag. 
“Well,” he said, ‘if you must. . . . He’s: 
a link with the past; but remember that_ 
he’s a link with the future too, my dear... 
I recollect a committee-meeting that your — 


for some token of respect for a man who — 














“I will try to please Dada,” she said. “* Bring your picture~book—the funny cne. . . . Make mama laugh, 
dear, little son!*’ She made a funny sound that she meant for laughing. “Oh, mama, don't!” Sonny 
begged. “Not till you can laugh properly!” 
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died. The majority were for a marble bust 
to put in the hall; but your husband got 
up, shrugging his big shoulders. ‘Jackson 
didn’t care much about statuary,’ he said, 
‘and he cared a great deal about his son.’ 

We took the hint, and honored the dead by 
looking after the living. That’s what he 
would expect from you. The first step 
toward looking after Sonny is to look after 
VOUrseli-: ocer 7 

“T look after Ethel,’ Sonny claimed. 
“Dada told me to!” 

' “Then,” the doctor said, ‘‘make her eat 
and drink and walk about and talk to peo- 
ple. Make her talk alot. Make her laugh 
—Tut, tut! Ethel! Don’t look at me like 
that. . . . Laugh for your son’s sake. You've 
got to make him a big, smiling chap like his 
father.. Mercy me! I nursed you both 
when you were babies.” 

The doctor bent down and kissed mama’s 
forehead. . 

‘Bless you, child!” he said. Then he 
went; and mama wiped her eyes, and said 
they would go for a nice holiday together. 

“Yes,” Sonny said, “we'll go in God’s 
ship to the Undiscovered Country, won’t 
we, Ethel? . . .. Dada will be pleased when 
he sees us.” 

Mama rose, steadied herself by the arm of 
the sofa, and slowly smiled. 

“T will try to please Dada,” she said. 
“ Bring your picture-book — the funny one. 

. Make mama laugh, dear, little son!” 

She made a funny sound that she meant 
for laughing. 

“Oh, mama, don’t!” Sonny begged. 
“Not till you can laugh properly!” 

They went off in a big ship soon after- 
ward. Sonny was disappointed, at first, that 
the sailors were not angels; but afterward 
he liked them very much. They let him 
help hold the hose and make the water run 
over the deck, and lifted him up to strike 
the bell to tell the time, and told him all 
about mermaids and flying-fish and sea-ser- 
pents and such things; but they did not 

seem to know much about the Undiscovered 
~ Country, and they were rather surprised at 
first, when he insisted that the ship was 
God’s ship. The deck-steward declared 
that it belonged to the Seven Star Line; but 
the boatswain said that he hoped it was 
God’s ship too, and he was sure that he was 
up above and watched over them. He 
pointed his finger upward; and Sonny 
thought he referred to the big gentleman 
with gold on his cap and arm, to whom they 
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were all so respectful. One afternoon, he 
ran up the officers’ steps where little boys | 
were not supposed to go, and spoke to the 
gentleman. 

‘““Are you God?” he asked. 
only mind the ship for him?” , 
The big gentleman looked down at him, 
and patted his head. He had a very gruff 
voice when he spoke, but it sounded kind, 

and Sonny was not afraid of him. 

“T mind the ship,” he said. ‘“‘Why do 
you want to know, little man?” 

Sonny explained about the Undiscovered 
Country, where Dada was, and how mama 
and he wanted to go there. The captain— 
that was the big gentleman’s name, he 
found—told him that he had heard of the _ 
country, and hoped to get into port there 
some day. He had a little daughter, he 
mentioned, who made the journey a year 
before; but he did not expect to fetch the 
Undiscovered (Country this trip. 

“However,” he said, ‘‘you can never tell! 
Sometimes a ship comes upon it all of a 
sudden in the middle of the night; rough, 
dark nights especially! It’s a nice country, 
but an awkward landing. You think 
you’re going down right into the water. 
Sometimes you do get a bit wet; but it’s all 
right when you land, Sonny. It’s all right 
when you land! So don’t be frightened — 
if it’s rough and they say we’re going down. | 
It’s the way people get there.” 

“T shouldn’t be frightened,” Sonny told 
him, ‘‘’cause I should see Dada waiting 
to catch us — mama and me.” 

“Ah!” the captain said. “Ah-h! You 
never see them till you’ve landed. Then you 
see them all right. I make no doubt of 
that. . Come into my cabin, and [Il 
show you a picture of my little girl, I ex- 
pect she finds her way all about ‘the Undis- 
covered Country by now. I used to think” 
it must seem strange without her father 
and mother and brothers at first; but they : 
look after them well there.” The captain 
blew his nose very hard. “it seemed a 
long way for a little girl to go,” he observed. 

Ves,” Sonny = agreed. 9 “165 beyond” 
Recall, isn’t it?”’ ¥ 

The captain blew his nose again, and 
stared at the sea instead of answering. 

“And I think,’ Sonny remarked, anal 
it’s further than India.” : 

“Tt is further than India,” the captai 
agreed: “* But.it’s a, fine place.” 

“Do they have toys there?”’ 
wanted to know. . 


“Or do you 
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Come into my cabin,” said the captain, “and I'll show you a picture of my little girl. I expect she finds 


her way all about the Undiscovered Country by now. 
her father and mother and brothers at first; but they look after them well there.” 


t blew his nose very hard. 
Sonny agreed. 


| “Everything,” the captain assured him. 
More than Icantell you. Think of every- 
ung you’d like and multiply it by two, and 
owl find it in the Undiscovered Country.” 
‘Sonny told mama what he had learnt from 
le captain. It would be nice, he thought, 
‘he came to the Undiscovered Country 
ne night. 

“We shan’t mind if we find we are going 
‘lash into the water,” he said, ‘because 
ley always do, the captain says; and if 
'e people are frightened and think we are 
“ing to be drown-ded, you and I will laugh, 
n't we, Ethel? . . . When Dada sees us 
lughing, he’ll ask ‘What mischief have you 
len up to, big kid and little kid?’ Don’t 
ju remember how we made the booby-trap 


| ‘ 


| * 





I used to think it must seem strange without 
The captain 


“It seemed a long way for a little girl to go,” he observed. “Yes,” 
“It's Beyond Recall, isn't it ?” : 
for him? . . . Sometimes I wake up in the 


night and think it will be very nice to hear 
Dada talk again!” 
“I do too, Sonny,” mamasaid. “Idotoo!” 
They steamed on for many days without 
catching sight of the Country where Dada 
lived, though they saw many other wonderful 
things; porpoises, and flying fish, and jelly- 
fish that looked like tiny boats—the cap- 
tain called them Portuguese men-of-war!— 


_and big ships that passed by day, and great 


spangles of lights that the captain said were 
ships too, that passed at night. They 
came to a beautiful, green island one morn- 
ing and landed there. Sonny hoped at first 
that this might be the Undiscovered Coun- 
try, but he found that, instead of lovely 
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white angels, ugly, black men lived there. 
The captain took mama and Sonny ashore 
(he often talked to them now) and he bought 
Sonny a.curious drum that he called a tom- 
tom. Sonny had some money of his own, 
and he bought a funny walking-stick with a 
snake’s head. 

“Tf we do come to the Undiscovered 


Country one dark night,” he whispered to 


mama, “‘I’ll give it to Dada!” 

The captain heard him say it, and shook 
his head to and fro, and looked at mama. 

“When you get back,” he told her, “you 
ought to send Sonny to a boys’ school. A 
little boy wants something to occupy his 
mind. . . . And you must find some good 
work to occupy yours, my dear lady. Im- 
agination is a good relish, but it’s a bad 
food.” 

“T know what you mean, captain,” mama 
said, “but; If you! Came catia 

“If yous don’t “eat eetne captain sin. 


terrupted,” “you'll @gom to the = Undic- 
covered Country, and Jeave your son 
behind.”’ 


Sonny laughed at that. 

“T know mama won’t leave me behind!” 
he declared. 

No, Jeetmamaesaid: 
Thank you, captain. . 
work going aboard?” 

“Well,” the captain said, “I’ve heard 
you play the piano, and you’ve got a singing 
voice. Play and sing tothe people. There’s 
a concert for the crew to-night, and they 
need something to break the monotony.” 

Mama sang to the sailors that evening— 
simple songs with choruses—and they were 
very pleased. She seemed more like his old 
mama, that evening. 

“Tf we do get there,” he told her the next 
day, ‘‘Dada will be glad you’re looking 
nice. 

“Ah!” mama said. “I’m afraid we 
sha’n’t get there yet; but we shall some 
tien 

“Ships do go there,” he persisted, ‘“‘ when 
it’sadark night, andrough. The boatswain 
says it might be a bad night, this even- 
ing.” 

It did grow very rough that evening; 
and at dinner the ship began to roll very 
heavily; and things jumped off the table; 
and the captain left the saloon quickly. 

“Tt will be a very dirty night,” he warned 
mama. “I should tell the steward to put 
Sonny’s bed on the floor. If it’s very bad 
you might have yours there, too.” 


Lat On ei 
. . Isthere any good 
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Sonny rubbed his hands gleefully whe: 
the Captain had hurried off. He was | 
seasoned sailor now and did not feel ill. 

‘‘Perhaps we'll find the Undiscovere 
Country to-night!” he whispered. “I 
would be jolly, wouldn’t it, Ethel? It’s s 
nice and dark and rough!” 

He did not find it so nice as the storr 
got worse. He fell down several times, am 
people did not want to play or even talk 
So he let mama put him to bed soon afte 
dinner. The trunks ran about the cabin, an 
the steward came in and tied them up; an 
mama and Sonny bumped themselves; an 
the ladies in the next cabin were screaming 
and he kept hearing things smash. Mam 
said she would go to bed too, and the 
both lay on the floor, and she held his hance 
He went to sleep smiling. 

“Tt’s a dark night, Ethel,” he remarké 
several times; “‘a very dark night.” 4 
voice sounded hopeful. 

He woke with a start, and a pain in h 
head. He found himself lying against th 
door. There was a crashing sound, an 
people were shrieking. Mama rose frot 
the floor, and was thrown down again twice 
Then the ship seemed to stand still, and sk 
got on her feet. She picked Sonny up an 
hugged him so hard that it almost hurt. 

“T believe we’ve got there, Ethel!” F 
laughed aloud. 

Then someone banged at their door. 

“To the boats!” he called.. “Tom 
boats! Put on your life belts and hurt 
on deck. Captain’s orders.”’ 

Mama put on their dressing-gowns an 
slippers, and climbed on the berth an 
pulled down two funny things from a shel 
She tied one round Sonny—she kept on kis 
ing him—and the other round herself. The 
she carried him on deck. He took the stic 
he had bought for Dada in case they shoul 
find him. It was difficult to walk up th 
stairs, because the ship was all slantin 
but two sailors helped them. 

“Don’t be afraid, ma’am,’? one sai 
‘We're close to land of some sort, though 
don’t know what it is.”’ | 

“T know,” Sonny cried. “Oh, Ethe 
It’s the Undiscovered Country!”’ 2. 

Mama made a funny sound. It was not 
cry and it was not a laugh. 
~ “Yes, yes!” she said. “‘You musta 
member what the captain told you, and nm 
be frightened, darling son. Hold mam 
close—very, very close. If we get wet1 
the water, you’ll know it’s only—only tl 
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way to go to dear Dada, darling son... . 
Mama’s boy! . . . Don’t be frightened.” 

‘I’m not frightened at all, Ethel,” he de- 
clared. “It’s the way they always land.” 

He tried to explain that to a lady, who 
was crying on deck; but she did not listen 
tohim. Mr. Adams, whom he often talked 
to, patted his head and said: ‘‘That’s right, 
sonny. That’s right!” He told mama 
that he thought the boats would land them 
round the other side of the rocks. ‘It’s 
a good job the little chap isn’t frightened,” 
he said. “Anyhow—Yes, Sonny. You 
will land all right, in one country or 
another. . . . Shall I hold him for you, 
‘Mrs. Main?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Adams,”’ mama said, 
‘but I'll keep him, please... . You’ll 
land all right too. Thank you for having 
been so good to us. ... Put your arms 
round mama’s neck, Sonny boy.” 
“You must get into the line of women for 
‘the boats,” Mr. Adams told her. ‘Here 
you are... . I’ve brought up more rugs 
than I want.” He wrapped one round ma- 
‘ma and Sonny, and tied it by the fringe. 
“God bless you both!” he said, and kissed 
Sonny. 

“And you!” mama answered. ‘‘Good- 
by.” 
= *Good-by, my. dear lady. ... You 
are very brave.” bares 
_ “T have the same hope as Sonny,” mama 
assured him. She smiled over her shoulder 
as She passed on. The other ladies did not 
smile, Sonny noticed, but they did not know 
what he and Ethel did, he told himself. If 
he had not known, he would have been 
frightened, he thought. The water looked 
so cold and black. 
| The First Officer took hold of them and 
helped them down the gangway. The 
electric light had gone out, but some sailors 
held lanterns. It was very dark, and the 
Spray and rain pelted so hard that Sonny 
could only blink, but he saw a boat tossing 
upanddown. The First Officer kissed him. 


“Don’t be afraid, old man,” he said. 
“You're close to land.” 
“Tm not afraid,’ Sonny declared. “The 


captain told me all about it. It’s the Un- 
discovered Country. Dada’s there, and 
you always get wet. I’ve got his stick under 
the rug—” 

~ Good!” the First Officer said... ‘Good 
sonny boy! . . . Get ready to jump, Mrs. 
Main, and when I tell you to go, jump 
peeently. eats, ited yeas >. . NOt 
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this time. Fend her off, men. . . . Ready. 
Pen picenayer nc. Gol” 

Mama jumped with Sonny in her arms, 
and the sailors caught them, and passed them 
along the boat to a seat. Sonny laughed 
gleefully; and, when a girl near them cried 
because a wave drenched them, he told her 
not to mind. 

“You always get wet,” he explained. 
“The captain says so; and it’s a beautiful 
place where you land.” 

“Did he say what the name was?” a 
lady asked. 

“Why!” Sonny cried. “‘Of course! It’s the 
Undiscovered Country! Dada is there!” 

The lady seemed as if she was going to 
say something, but mama looked at her. 

“That is what makes Sonny so brave!” 
she explained; and the lady nodded. She 
laid her head on mama’s shoulder, and 
mama put one arm round the girl who cried. 
The other arm held Sonny tightly. 

The boat was full when they had taken 
two more ladies, and the men pulled away 
from the ship. They seemed to go nearly 
up to the sky on top of the waves, and then 
to sink down so quickly that Sonny felt as 
if he left his heart behind. He saw some- 
thing black sticking up in the’ darkness. 
The man, who steered, called it a rock, 
but Sonny knew that it was Dada’s country. 
He would have liked to go straight there, 
but a man in front kept saying: ‘No land- 
ing! No landing. Keep her away!” 

“We can’t go further round the weather 


side, Bill,” the steering man called presently. 


“She'll swamp.”’ 

“Can you keep her going till morning?” 
the other man wanted to know. “I can’t 
see a decent landing.” 

“No, mate. We can’t bale fast enough. 
She'll fill. Pick the best place you can.” 


eRipntot vi. Go: va-ebit néarer.<.*. +8 
etatpoard, imate!: .g.e. Starpoard. *. 
SUeeOn Ld... NOE pert A.> sport! ie 


Back all! Back all!” 

There was a terrific crash, the boat seemed 
to fall to pieces, and Sonny found himself in 
the cold, wet water. Mama kissed him. 
Then the water was over them. He seemed 
to choke... .He-+-would land and find 
Dada directly, he told himself . . . directly. 
ool tte eltecone hOrtid: » . . Something 
banged his head, and all was dark. . . . It 
grew light as he and mama stepped ashore 
in the Undiscovered Country. I may not 
write of that, but I am sure—oh! very 
sure!—that they found Dada there. 






There will always be Bar- 
nard girls, and no matter 
where or into what field 
of duty life calls them, 





they will remember the 
w hich 
their 


open fire before 
they ‘gathered in 
college days 





To—, Coming to College 


By J épnettesBee 


Professor of English at Smith College 


S I crossed the campus one night last 
June at early twilight I heard a 
sound of voices, hundreds of voices, 

singing together on the southern slope, and 
I saw the girls gathered, tier on tier, up the 
slope, across the wide steps and against the 
great doors of “‘students’ building.” Sud- 
denly I remembered that it was hoop-rolling 
night, when the seniors trundle their hoops 
down from the library steps, across the 
grass between, and up the slope to students’ 
building, and gather there for the last 
““sing”’ of the year. 

It made a charming picture through the 
quiet light, a kind of gentleness over every- 
thing and the sound of the voices singing. 
Then the singing died away, and there was 
a faint clapping of hands and a stir like 
a breeze running through the distant light- 
ness of dresses along the slope, and a chang- 
ing, shifting movement; -and I knew that 
the seniors were leaving the steps slowly 
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and the juniors were taking their places— 
the seniors were gone, they had given up 
their right to the little slope, the juniors 
were there, and the singing went on. 

Then the seniors had formed a great 
open square just below the slope, and I knew 
that the great moment of the “stunts” 
had come. We crossed the campus; but 
there was no room for us. The place was 
packed solid to the edge of the great opem 
square with girls, and we could only ouess 
what was going on by the sudden bursts o 
laughing and handclapping; then a longer, 
louder clapping and we knew that this 
stunt was done and another was to come 
They chanted the next call all together 
slow and marked on the downward beat 


“We—want—Dot—Brown.... Wee 
want—Dot—Brown. We— want — 
Dot—Brown,” and a sudden hush; anc 


we knew that inside the great square Dot 
Brown was buying dress-goods, in slow 


iq 
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monologue, in a department store; but all . 


we could see or hear was the low, distant 
voice and the quick little laughs and the 
sudden clapping of hands. 
Perhaps if we could have seen inside the 
square it would not have been so wonderful 
as it seemed coming out in those quick 
laughs; perhaps we had the best of it, 
there on the edge of the square. Perhaps 
_one must have had just those four years of 
college life behind one, and have come to the 
very last night, to know what it all means. 
I have been wondering whether, if the 
freshmen who are to enter college this fall, 
all the thousands of girls from Maine to 
California who are looking forward to col- 
lege, could gather in one great hall and tell, 
each to the others, what she is looking for- 
ward to—a kind of pre-experience meeting 
of what they think college is going to be 
‘like and what they are looking forward to 
in it—what it is that would be revealed as 
most in your mind when you say, “I am 
going to college this fall.” 
|| Is it, perhaps, hoop-rolling night and the 
last “sing”; or is it the class-room and 
‘a picture of yourself facing the unknown 
teacher, with strange girls on all sides of 
you, and the shivering dread of the sound 
of your own name on the teacher’s lips; 
or is it, vaguely, a kind of general great 
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opportunity to go on, and “make some- 
thing” of yourself? Or do you perhaps 
know precisely what you are planning to be 
or do in life—a business woman, a musician, 
a teacher, a social worker—and is college 
as you look forward to it a place where you 
will lay the broad foundations before you 
take up the special training for life work? 

If you could gather in the great hall and 
each one could tell sincerely what it is she 
expects from college, we should have, I 
think, a sudden sense of American life 
and ideals. We should see that girls 
who come from different parts of the 
country and from very different  sur- 
roundings have, many times, the same 
aims, and that those who come from the 
same state or section have perhaps widely 
different ones; the girl from Massachusetts 
and the girl from Wyoming may both -tell 
us that they want to go to college because 
it offers a chance to study and improve one- 
self, or because they are looking forward to 
delightful companionships in study and 
play, or perhaps more vaguely, because it 
is the next thing to do. 

But the one thing that I feel sure no one 
of them will tell you she is expecting of 
college is the thing that will make college 
of most value to her, the thing that—unless 
her college life is a failure—she is bound 








Vassar girls, as they look on their class-trees again, the joyousness and the irresponsibility of the days 
when they were all girls together—Vassar girls!—come back with poignant charm, 
} Such memories sweeten whatever cup life offers 
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to meet; namely, that out of all the things 
she expects, the most significant will 
be—the unexpected. The realiza- 
tion of the unexpected as the 
biggest thing and the realest 
thing in life and the thing 
that keeps life living, is 
the thing that college 
will give her. And the 
best expectation she 
can have is that her ex- 
pectations will not work, 
that something will be 
wrought into all of them 
that will give her some- 
thing better than she 
could have dreamed. 

If you are social and \ 
_ are looking forward to col- 
lege as a place where you 
may make friends, more 
friends and more delightful 
friends than you have ever 
known, be sure that college 
has something more important 
than friendships to give you; 
if you are a student and love 
books and want to go on 
studying more books, be sure 
that’ for you college is to be 
something that cannot be 
learned in books. Whatever 
you look forward to must 
open out into something you 
have not known, something 
that you have not guessed, per- 
haps, was in the world, or you 
have not really been “through 
college”’; you will have been ‘‘at 
college,” but you will not have 
been through if this sea of the unex- 
pected does not open 
out before you. You 
will have lived four 
years in college build- 
ings, you will receive 
the diploma tied up with its white ribbon, 
you will wear different clothes, but college 
will have withheld from you its best gift. 

This is the thing that comes to me most 
keenly after many years of college life and 
of knowing college girls—that college is not 
a place where things are studied or learned, 
but a place where things happen; it is the 
place where a girl first finds herself. 

The discovery of herself, of what she 
really is and what she is to do, may come 
to her through books and the class-room 
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Whatever of fame or joy the later years may yiel 
them, Wellesley girls can never forget the glory 
won by rowing on the crew 
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or the laboratory, through friendship, or 
teachers, or social life; but from the 
moment a girl packs her 

ay trunk she begins unpacking 


her soul; and when she 
turns toward the college 
fo world, the college @ 
. waiting to give her— 


herself. 
je It is open to you. 


No one can tell you 
what will come to you 
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4 
oo v4 there—except that it is 
po something that you do 
i V4 not expect. Would you 
gp like to look ahead if 
A , you could? 


I cannot tell you what 
rs will happen to you, but I 
VA can tell you what happened 
Z to one girl whom I knew, 
who found herself. She 
came to the college town 
alone—and, after all, that is 
perhaps the best way to 
come. Mothers and aunts, 
and even grandmothers, may 
want to come with us and 
help us arrange our rooms 
and meet the president and 
ask him to take special care 
of Mary or Helen or Jane. 
But, after all, why should 
not one stand on her own 
feet? And the president is a 
_ man who has “special care” 
of all the girls that come. 
And if they come alone things 
will happen to them that they 
will remember all their lives; 
but if the grandmother comes, 
itis perhaps the grand- 
mother who will re- 
member them all her 
life, and the college 
girl will remember her 
grandmother. The mother can help you 
plan your clothes for the year and help you 
pack your trunk and give good advice and 
tell you to be sure to write home every 
week, and she will see that your umbrella is 
strapped, and kiss you at the door. She is 
sending you to your alma mater. She is giv- 
ing you a chance to find yourself. She will 
go with you in heart, and your college life 
will be different because you carry her with 
you. But if she is wise, she will say good- 
by to you at the door and trust you. 


Jennette Lee 


In any case, the girl I am trying to tell 
you about went alone; she reached the 
ollege town and left her bag at the hotel 
und went in search of the college. This 
vas many years ago, when colleges were 
mall, and this girl, who had come early, 
o take her entrance examinations, hap- 


yened to be the only one who left the train.- 


Now, the same girl would probably follow 
he crowd of girls to the college office or the 
egistrar’s or dean’s office, and some one 
vould be there to direct her where to stay 
vhile her examinations were going on. But 
ven if a girl travels alone and goes alone 


oa hotel, she will be as safe in a college. 


own as in her own home; for college girls 
ite, in a way, the wards of the town they 
vein. It is not a strange and hostile city 
hey come to. Hundreds of girls have been 
here before them. And when the girl steps 
rom the train, she is “one of the college 
irls,” and she is safe. | 
So—to come back again to the girl I 
new—when she had sought out the col- 
»ge and the examining board and they had 
robed her and discovered that she was 
oorly prepared, she wept bitterly all that 
ight because she had failed and would have 
9 go home in disgrace. It isa 
ightmare we have all faced, 
suppose, the going home 
1 disgrace; and some 
fus have to go 
iough it in real- 





m Dut “my 
eshman,” by 
‘raceand mercy, 
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stayed on and worked like a galley slave 
the first year to hold her place—which is 
not by any means the greatest of freshman 
misfortunes. 

For the danger of freshman year for the 
student who has been well prepared lies 
in the fact that the work will seem too easy 
rather than too hard, and the college 
method of putting responsibility on the 
student may deceive a girl accustomed 
to feeling in preparatory school that it 
rests with the teacher to see that the 
preparation is thorough. Now, she _ is 
thrown on her own resources; she is not 
being “prepared” by anyone for anything; 
and it may easily happen at the end of a 
year, or of two years, that she will wake up 
to the fact that college is demanding powers 
that she has forgotten how to use, or has 
perhaps never used, and that she who always 
led her class in preparatory school has no 


recognition in the college world. 


So it was not altogether a misfortune 
to “my freshman” that she wept and 
worked. There are always some students 
who have to weep those first days; and if 
a girl is wise she will not be too wretched 
because she is one of those who weep, nor 

too complacent because she 

doesnot. Things havea way 
of evening themselves up 
in the college world, as 

in the world out- 
side. But in col- 
lege, more than 
anywhere 
that I have 






‘he last class meeting. “Tomorrow Alma Mater will urge them out into the world, expecting them to give 
| as they have received. For they have received—one from another, all from the college— 
| gifts to enrich the whole wide world and that only a college can give 





The ivy chain of Smith binds her daughters as the “mystic chord of memory” binds those who love. Wh 
and through the tears of parting catch a glimpse of the time that they are eager for—when ea 


ever known, does this bold true. The finest 
girls invariably win out. 

You may not believe this in freshman 
year. You will perhaps see that the girl 
who is elected president of the class in 
freshman year is not the finest girl in the 
class, that she is not even the finest type of 
girl. She was nominated by a clique from 
some preparatory school and lobbied through 
and elected because, out of so many hun- 
dreds of girls, few of them knew each other 
or knew whom to choose. But any girl 
who distrusts human nature and decides 
that in sophomore year or junior year she 
will. be elected president by the same 
methods is preparing for a fall. Subtle 
forces are at work, inexorably sifting and 
deciding who shall stand out and who shall 
fall back, and you may trust the spirit of 
the whole to find you out and give you your 
place. They say that women will not make 
good politicians, that they will be swayed 
by impulse and by petty motives that will 
make the ballot in their hands a dangerous 
thing; that may beso. I am nota politician, 
J am not even a suffragist, but I can say 
that nowhere in the world outside do I see 
such unerring Insight in finding out the best 
people and in giving them recognition as 
in colleges for women. Almost by a special 
sense they seem to select and put forward 
the best to represent them. 

If I know that a girl has been made editor 
of the magazine, or president of the council, 
or senior president, or that she has been 
chosen by the student body for any leading 
position, I expect good things from her. 
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I trust the insight that has placed her ther 

If, however, I go to the registrar’s roo 
and take down the books from the shelv 
and examine the records of her class mark 
I find that I have less confidence in what 
written there; an invariably high reco 
does not make me sure that that particul 
girl has power, nor does a low one discou 
age me. It is notorious that in colleges f 
men the Phi Beta Kappa students—tho 
who have received the highest marks throu; 
the whole college course—are not the re 
‘honor men” of the college; they are m 
for the most part, those whom the colle 
itself would best like to see honored, n 
those whom the world afterward comes 
honor. It is a truism that, with the © 
or two exceptions of men whose power is. 
great that it must get itself felt even int 
world of marks, the Phi Beta Kappa m 
are not heard from after they leave colleg 
And this, I think, is even more true 
colleges for women. 

The girl who stands high on the boo 
has already achieved, perhaps, the best th 
is in her, and she will look back to her ¢ 
lege all her life, the way others look forwa 
to a future; but the high-mark girl is 0 
the one whom most of us expect things iro1 
and it is hard for her teachers, some 
them, to look forward for her. I am oft 
interested, when I hear of a graduate W 
has done work of distinction in the worl 
to look up her record; and I often find thé 
according to class-mark standards, she h 
not gained distinction in college. Awoma 
for instance, who six years after graduatit 
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ats green length unites them, if they have let the college spirit fire them, they recognize life as a reality 


shall find her place in the world and serve it gladly. To such, Commencement is an open door 


was put in charge of the tuberculosis fight 
im one of the largest cities in the country, 
I found, on examining the books, was far 
below any Phi Beta Kappa grade, that she 
had in fact received a ‘‘ warning”’ because of 
the unsatisfactory nature of her work. It 
may have been the “warning” that saved 
her. But I thought I read between the lines 
of the record another reason for the discrep- 
ancy between her world record and her record 
in college. The marks in college had been 
given for the first two years in connection 
with ““required studies’”’— studies for which 
she may have had no gift and in connection 
with which she could not find herself. When 
in junior year she took up for the first time 
the study of biology, I noted that her work 
in that subject received the highest possible 
mark; the same thing was true in senior 
lyear, and when she left college she took a 
nurse’s training; then life began marking 
her. She had found herself and her work. 
The girl who works hard and gives the 
best of herself to her work in college, whether 
she happens to like it or not, will always, 
[ think, win out with her fellow students 
and in her work in the world after she leaves 
college; but the real work she has been doing 
in college will not necessarily be shown in 
the class records; it is hidden work, much 
of it, and recorded only in the tissues of her 
body and in her power to will and to be— 
the best that is in her. 
_ Iam not saying that marks should be 
disregarded, but only that the live student 
will not be swerved by them from the pur- 
dose of her life. 
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In many colleges for women, fortunately, 
the question of marks does not come up and 
a student, from the day she enters college 
until she leaves, will not know how she 
“stands.” At first, fresh from the uphold- 
ing methods of preparatory school work, it 
may be that she will be troubled by this; 
but gradually, if the right stuff is in her, 
a sense of delight grows in her in response to 
the expectation she feels all about her that 
she will do the best she can, regardless of 
how it looks. She is working for something 
that lies beyond the daily recitation, that 
hes beyond college itself. If a student is 
not made of the right stuff, it may be that 
she will take advantage of her freedom and 
do poor work, or work only just good enough 
to keep from being dropped—though even 
with such a girl, public opinion is an in- 
vigorating force. 

The system that dispenses with marks 
and trusts to the best in human nature 
has the danger that all live things have; 
anything that is alive and growing is always 
in. danger, or dangerous to something or 
somebody. Only dead things are safe. 

I find that I have lost sight of ‘“‘my fresh- 
man,” and space is running short. I must 
leave her there, with you, at the beginning 
of her college work. . 

But of one thing be sure—that in going 
to college you will find, as she did, that you 
are going among friends. When the college 
gathers in chapel the first morning, or even- 
ing, you will be full of interest, a little 
excited, it may be, and perhaps a little 
lonely; but somewhere in that crowd, be 
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sure the best and closest friends you have 
ever known are waiting for you. 

It may be that you will not have the 
chance to feel lonely that first day. An 
upper classman, it may be, will have met 
you at the station or the gate. She is one 
of a “‘committee of welcome’’—for. keeping 
freshmen from feeling any fresher than can 
be helped. She will escort you to your 
room and answer questions and give you 
the number of her room and tell you to 
look her up if you need anything; you will 
forget she is a ‘‘committee’’; for the aim of 
the committee is to make you forget it, to 


welcome you as quickly as possible into the- 


college life. 

The things that you note at first will prob- 
ably be externals; you will not consciously 
perhaps be seeking out those who are to be 
your friends, you have other things to do— 
to find your trunk or, if the machinery of the 
college is running smoothly and it comes to 
you without trouble, to unpack it and settle 
your room, to hang up pictures and curtains 
and rearrange the furniture; it will probably 
be less convenient and less artistic when you 
have finished with it, but it will express 
you; and that is the significant thing 
about the new life—that the things you 
do now stand for your own individuality. 
It is the opportunity the family has 
given you to become yourself. When you 
return to them at the end of the four 
years you will not be the same girl who went 
away to college this fall. It is a truism 
to say that whether you are better or worse 
will depend on yourself; but it is true in a 
deeper sense than you perhaps know; the 
‘riends, for instance, who are waiting for you 
in the four years ahead will depend entirely 
on yourself, not on what you decide to choose, 
but on your deepest self—on the self that 
has been getting ready for them all your life. 

At home certain girls have been friends 
because they move in the same circle, be- 
cause their fathers have a like income or 
similar interests, or because they have 
grown up together. The reasons for your 
friends before entering college depend largely 
on your environment and on other people. 
In college they depend entirely on yourself, 
on what you have been, and on what, deep 
in your heart, you are bound to be. Your 
friends heretofore may have been. society 
girls with superficial interests, you may have 
enjoyed them and been loyal to them, but 
you may always have been a little lonely 
with them; even without knowing it, you 
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may have wished there were some one wit 
whom you could talk sincerely—not a 
older person, to give you wise advice—bu 
a girl, another self to be yourself with. I 
college—among the hundreds of girls- 
that girl is waiting for you; you will fin 
her out, and you will be one of a group wh 
are happy in each other and who belon 
together; and all the groups will form or 
great group. This is perhaps the mo 
wonderful thing that is coming in the ne} 
four years—the sense of devotion to yot 
college, a sense of belonging to it peculiarh 
a kind of loyalty and happiness in it thé 
seems to come nowhere else in the worl 

And the college is a training school 1 
which you find and develop this social gif 
Those of you who can write will serve on tk 
college paper; you will be proud to hay 
been chosen editor or contributor, you wi 
write home to “the family,” modestly bi 
jubilantly, of the triumph—either how yo 
never ‘‘expected to get it,’’ or how yo 
thought So-and-so would have it instead ¢ 
you; but deep under it all will be a sens 


‘of service, a responsibility to something ¢ 


some one. The college has chosen you—t 
lead the glee club, to be captain of basket 
ball, to conduct the debate, to be chairma 
of this committee and that, and you mu: 
give the best that is in you—in return fc 
that faith. But best of all, it seems to m 
as I know college life, is that when they hay 
not chosen you to be captain or leader ¢ 
editor of anything, when you have no pat 
in senior dramatics, when you have ne 
even ‘‘made”’ a society—you will yet giv 
your best for the college. 

This is the training college gives. It 1 
not set down in the text-books, it is ne 
offered by the faculty, you will not find: 
in the catalog; but gradually day by da 
you learn it. And you will come to lov 
your college so that graduation day, wit 
the flowers and music, and the diploma an 
sunshine and the friends from home abou 
you—all the commencement and expecta 
tion and benediction—will cause your Ij 
to tremble a little. It is not that you ar 
leaving the friends whom you have com 
to love in college—you are leaving the col 
lege itself; and she is a reality to you, mor 
real than any person—for through her yor 
have caught a glimpse of the thing that al 
our hearts are secretly hungry for—th 
time when we shall serve each other, th 
time when each one shall find his place i 
the world and serve it gladly. a 
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New England Mill Slaves 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


Illustrated by Mary Ellen Sigsbee 


Editor’s Note.—New England—the New England of the Puritans and the oppressed in 
spirit who sought freedom—is guilty of more crimes against childhood than perhaps 


any other ‘section of our country. 


Its mills lift their smoking chimneys high toward 


heaven, and from hill to hill one sees across the blue the signs of a busy land. 
But looking thus you miss the little forms that trudge up to the doors, to be lost 
in the mills’ inferno for long hours, and emerge robbed of one day of childhood, 
to have eternally less hope and happiness because the hearts that love gold 
must be satisfied. By a simple story of what she found in New England mills, 
Miss Hopkins draws an indictment of its smug complacence that should stir to 


action every citizen within its borders who puts his hope 


“The mill isno place to bring up children.” 


a If the pale light of an early winter morn- 


ing, while a flat, white moon awaited 
the dawn and wind-driven clouds flung 
faint scudding shadows across the snow, 
two little girls, cloaked, shawled, hooded 


out of all recognition, plodded heavily 


along a Vermont mountain road. Each 


carried a dangling dinner pail. 


The road was lonely. Once they passed 
a farmhouse, asleep save for a yellow light 
in a chamber. Somewhere a cock crowed. 
A dog barked in the faint distance. 

Where the road ascended the mountain— 
a narrow cut between dark, pointed firs 


and swaying white-limbed birches—the 


way was slushy with melting snow. The 
littler girl, half dozing along the accustomed 
way, slipped and slid into puddles. 

At the top of the mountain the two chil- 
dren shrank back into their mufflers, before 
the sweep of the wet, chill wind; but the 
mill was in sight—beyond the slope of 
bleak pastures outlined with stone walls, 
sunk deep in the valley beside a rapid 
mountain stream, a dim bulk already 
glimmering with points of light. Toward 
this the two little workwomen slopped 
along on squashy feet. 

They were spinners. One was fifteen. 
She had worked three years. The other 
was fourteen. She had worked two years. 
The terse record of the National Child 
Labor Committee lies before me, unsenti- 
mental, bare of comment: 

“They both get up at four fifteen a. m. 
and after breakfast start for the mill, 
arriving there in time not to be late, at six. 


in human worth. 7 


Their home is two and one-half miles from 
the mill. Each earns three dollars a week— 
So they cannot afford to ride. The road is 
rough, and it is over the mountains.” 

This, in our complaisant New England! 

This particular mill section in Vermont 
is curiously shut off from the rest of the 
state by the mountains, by poor transporta- 
tion, and by being a school district in itself. 
The entire town is in the control of the mill 
owner. Practically all the families are 
employed in this mill. The children go to 
work there as a matter of course. 

Out of fifty employees, eighteen were chil- 
dren from eleven to sixteen years of age! 

The law in each of the New England 
states forbids the employment of a child 
under fourteen except under exceptional 
cases, and under sixteen without a certifi- 
cate of age and ability to speak, read, and 
write the English language. So we say 
that child labor has been abolished; yet: 

The 1905 census counted 9,385 children 
under sixteen legally employed in the six 
states. 

In Keene, New Hampshire, the school 
inspectors found twenty-five children work- 
ing illegally without permits. 

In one Maine mill the federal inspectors 
found over fifteen per cent. of the workers 
under sixteen. 

In one Rhode Island mill, the federal 
inspectors found thirty-three children under 
fourteen. 

New England prides itself upon its school 
system; yet: 

In the large towns of Vermont sixty-four 
per cent. of the children leave school before 
they are fifteen. 
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In a group of six New Hampshire mill 
boys, all under sixteen, only one could spell 
his name, and that in French. 

In every New England mill town you 
feel the dominance of the works. - Usually 
the buildings lie along the river, curving to 
its bend. They are isolated from the 
dwelling section of the town. It would 
seem as if in this world of labor, little 
children had no part; yet little half-grown 
shadows flit among the others. 

At nightfall the swarm emerging is in 
striking contrast to the morning. The 
workers become again fathers, mothers, 
lovers, children. Each takes on again the 
personality laid aside during labor. Even 
weariness is cheerful on the home stretch. 
Menand womeii are about equal in numbers. 

Everywhere children trickle through the 
crowd. A skinny, little thing slides ner- 
vously along close to the wall. Her scant, 
black frock looks many times soaked and 
dried. 

A wedge of little boys in knickerbockers 
comes flying out of the mill. One is shaped 
like a toothpick. One is round like a but- 
terball. They pause on the bridge to light 
their cigarettes and ‘‘kid”’ the watchman. 
They seem babies dressed in men’s bad 
habits. 


Children are Cheap and Don’t Strike 


Several causes combine to make the labor 
of these children extremely desirable to their 
employers: During a prosperous season, 
the mills cannot get enough workers; old 
and young, trained and untrained, native 
and foreign are taken on. Again, children, 
like most women, are docile: they never 
demand higher wages and shorter hours, 
and a good sprinkling of them hinders the 
formation of uneasy unions among the work- 
ers. Moreover, children are cheap. Here 
are examples chosen at random from the 
federal report on the Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage Earners: A French-Cana- 
dian girl. of twelve, in Maine, who had 
worked a year as a doffer, averaged sixty- 
four cents a day. In New Hampshire, 
a French-Canadian boy of fourteen, a 
spinner, averaged thirty-six cents a day 
the first eight months he worked. In 
Massachusetts, a Portuguese girl of thirteen, 
a doffer, averaged sixty-six cents a day. 
No adult could be hired at these terms. 

Most important of all, children can do 
certain parts of the work better than their 
parents can! When the cotton, carded and 


together in support of this bill. 
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loosely twisted, comes to the ring-spindle, 
the delicate filament—dependent upon the 
nice adjustment of speed, tension , tempera- 
ture, and humidity for its continuity— 
must be tended with a light touch. A 
child’s little fingers are quick to learn the 
trick of joining broken ends. Where an 
adult must stoop to snatch up a row of 
filled spools and spike on empty ones, a 
little child can reach with ease. A child, 
holding empty spools in one hand’and filled 
ones in the other, can doff a ring-spindle 
almost on the run. So as long as ring- 
spinning frames are built low, children will 
be sought by manufacturers. . 

When a mill is owned by a man who lives 
near-by, or by a few men personally inter- 
ested in its management, the condition of 
its workers 1 is, good or bad mae | to. the 
of a chain, operated by a Baan and super- 
vised by a strange superintendent imported 
for the purpose, the workers can count on 
little personal consideration. 

Winooski, Vermont, across the ‘Tiver 
from Burlington, suffers from this absentee- 
ownership. The woolen mill, employing 
about fifteen hundred hands, is now owned 
by the American Woolen Company. The 
superintendents. live, not in Winooski, 
where they work, but across the river in ‘the 
pleasanter city of Burlington. 

The company is as neglectful of the work- 


ing conditions of its employees as of. their 


living conditions.. Astonishing:information 
regarding the long hours, low wages, and 
under-age children. came out, last winter, 
at the legislative hearing at Montpelier, 
when .the bill te limit the hours. of labor for 


-women and children wasup for consideration. 


The. Women’s Federated Clubs of Ver- 
mont and the Vermont clergy worked 
They per- 
suaded Miss Mary Allard, an employee 
of the Winooski mill, to testify concerning 
conditions there.. She gave dates, hours, 
ages and wages with a. sureness which 
could not be doubted: . | 

Two little girls who called themselvall 
fourteen worked every week from sixty-five 
to seventy-two hours in the twisting depart- 


‘ment where workers must stand all day. 


On July 13, 1912, a seventeen-year-old 
girl worked eighteen hours. ; 

For seven weeks, the average day’s work 
for girls i in one drawing- -room, where coarse 
yarn is spun, was thirteen and one- quar 
hours. 
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“The mill is no place to bring up children.” So runs the plaint of those who know of the conditions, 
moral as well as physical, surrounding the little toilers in the mills. The system is wrong, and no 
yellow stream of dividends excuses it. When our national conscience is finally touched by 
the fire of justice, home and school will be full of children, and no mill will know them 
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As for wages; beginners got from sixty- 
seven to eighty-four cents a day. 

So her testimony ran through many cases. 

Other speakers related equally unexpected 
stories. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Hall, of the 
Episcopal diocese of Vermont, told of a little 
girl of fifteen in one of the textile mills during 
a rush time. She went into the mill at 
six o'clock in the morning. She came out 
at night any time from six-thirty to nine. 
Her average was thirteen and one-half 
hours a day—an hour at noon and Satur- 
day afternoon free. She worked a month 
on this general schedule. One Sunday at 
two-ten in the morning—not at noon, 
mind you, but at night—her ‘‘boss”’ came 
himself, woke the family, and demanded 
that the child get up, and come back to 
the mill to help out. The sleepy little girl 
refused. The next day she was dismissed. 

“How did you dare go before the Legis- 
lature with your information?” I asked 
Mary Allard. The American Woolen Com- 
pany with its forty-million-dollar capitaliza- 
tion, its mills spreading over seven states, 
its high-handed president, William Wood— 
the autocratic, dropsical institution seemed 
a Goliath much too big to be defied by a 
young girl armed only with a time sheet. 
‘“How did you dare?” I asked. 


Why Mary Allard Dared 


“It was this way,” Mary Allard ex- 
plained. “I was born in Winooski, and 
I have always lived there, and ever since 
I first watched the women and children 
going to the mill I have wished I could do 
something for them. When I left business 
college to go into the mill myself, I hadn’t 
any idea of what was coming, but now it 
seems as if I had been led. 

“IT was in the office. 
certificates came to me. I found that lots 
of them weren’t right. I called attention 
to this, but I was simply told that I knew 
nothing about such things. TIasked a judge, 
and he said the certificates weren’t worth 
the paper they were written on. But 
I had to accept them, and it troubled me. 

“T had already learned how an accommo- 
dating policeman in Winooski had been 
casually signing permits which only the 
town superintendent of schools had the 
right to issue; there was no factory in- 
spector to look after the children’s rights, 
and not one employer had been prosecuted 
for violation of the child labor law of 1906. 

‘One day a little girl got hurt. She was 


The children’s 
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caught in a gear. Her shirtwaist was torn 
off, and her shoulder badly gashed. She 
had never had any kind of a certificate. 
When the doctor said, ‘How old are you?’ 
She said, ‘I’m twelve!’ 

‘Another time, a boy who was put down 
as sixteen and so didn’t need a certificate, 
got his finger jammed. The doctor found 
he was only fourteen. Things like these 
set me thinking. 

“One day the climax came. A little 
French-Canadian boy applied for work. 
He could speak just enough English to ask 
for a job. He was so little. Not stunted 
and tough the way some are, but soft and 
childish. But he had his certificate—his 
teacher had written it for him. And I had 
to take it. When he trotted off to the 
workroom so quiet and gentle and big-eyed, 
I couldn’t bear it. He would never have 
any more childhood. The mill boys are 
so rough. He would learn to chew and 
swear. It wasn’t right. The mill is no 
place to bring up children. I knew that 
something had to be done. And there 
seemed no one to do it but me. 

“TI wrote to a lady who is interested in 
such things to ask whom I could tell in 
order to get things changed. She came 


straight to see me and told me about the 


bill for shorter hours. I hadn’t heard 
about that before. I talked it over with 
my father and mother, and they said for 
me to go to the capital and tell what I had 
seen. So I went. 

“The day after I gave my testimony, it 
was awful in the mill. The boss called the 
girls into the office to contradict what 
I had said. The girls, standing there with 
the foreman looking at them, would. say 
anything he wanted them to, for fear of 
being discharged. They said what I had 
told wasn’t true. But it was true, and we 
all knew it. : . 

“Some people said the reformers had 
paid me to testify. Others said it wasn’t 
honest to tell what I knew about the com- 
pany when I was in their employ. I think 
it was honest or my father wouldn’t have 
let me do it. But some of the girls said 
quietly, when no one was looking, ‘It was a 
good piece of work you did in Montpelier!’”” 

In the face of. Mary Allard’s testimony 
it was in vain that prominent men tried to 
confuse the issue by dragging in the liquor 
problem, lamenting that dividends would 
be reduced, prophesying that business would _ 


flee the state, that the constitution would 
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Mary Alden Hopkins 


totter, and that children, if debarred the 
mill, would grow up hoodlums. Vermont 
passed a 58-hour bill and appointed a 
factory inspector. 

Vermont has not been alone in holding 
the rights of industry higher than the rights 
of children. In Maine, the suggestion of 
curtailing child-labor brings sardine-factory 
and cannery owners on the run to the cap- 
ital, shrieking distractedly of “perishable 
goods.’’ This phrase refers to the fish and 
vegetables—not the children. Last winter 
these interests shamefully killed in the 
Legislature a bill forbidding the employ- 
ment of children and women at night. 
They have hindered the enforcement of 
existing laws concerning the age of employ- 
ment and educational requirements. 

_ In protecting themselves, they have pro- 
tected all other child-employing concerns. 
The federal investigators of the Condition 
of Woman and Child Wage-earners found 
shocking conditions in Maine textile mills. 
The percentage of child-labor was 8.4 per 
cent. in contrast to Massachusetts’ 3.4 per 
cent. Children were working without cer- 
tificates or with certificates which had 
apparently been handed down in the family 
like big brother’s outgrown shoes. Some 
were crudely altered to fit the new owner— 
a date changed with a different-colored ink, 
or a name in a different handwriting over 
an erasure. The report abounds not only 
in statistics, but in definite statements, as: 

For years Maine has protected her deer, 
moose, and caribou with nervous anxiety 
while her children took care of themselves. 
The state expense account contained, for 
a sample year: 

Item: thirty-four regular game wardens, 


, one hundred and twenty-four part-time local 


game wardens, ten supervisors of fish 
hatcheries. 
Item: 1 factory inspector. 
_ That same year one hundred and twenty 
prosecutions were instituted for violations 
of the game law, thirty-three guns seized, 
and over $5,000 in fines collected; while 
in the labor department not one employer 
of child-labor was prosecuted from 1887 
to IgIo. 
This year conditions are somewhat better. 
A new factory inspector has been appointed 
and given two assistants. He has a habit 
of dropping informally into an unsuspecting 
spinning-room and plucking a bouquet of 
-nhon-certificated children. As a result of 
these raids, one school superintendent who 
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had never formerly been asked for an edu- 
cational certificate reported a demand for 
eight hundred. 

These conscientious officials in many 
states, resolutely endeavoring to enforce 
the law against the interests of hostile man- 
ufacturers, against the tearful pleas of 
poverty-stricken parents, against the ignor- 
rant impatience of the children themselves, 
unassisted by the blandly indifferent public 
—these courageous, oft-discouraged men 
and women are indeed the children’s friends. 


What One ‘“‘Bad’”’ Law Did 


Even when bills have become laws and 
people are apparently desirous of their 
enforcement, the inspectors and the truant 
officers must always be on the watch for 
covert attacks. A double-faced bill, in- 
troduced into the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture last winter, illustrates the methods 
sometimes used to nullify child-labor laws. 
By the provisions of the law passed two 
years ago, the enforcement of the law in 
New Hampshire is placed—not, as in most 
states, upon the over-burdened factory in- 
spectors—but in the hands of the state 
education office. The truant officers are 
empowered to go into factories and with- 
draw illegally employed children. For 
two years now they have been doing this 
conscientiously. 

One child-employing manufacturer, a 
prosperous gentleman, fat as to bank ac- 
count, began to lament bitterly. He was 
concerned not so much for himself as for 
“the unfortunate children flung back into 
school when they panted to earn bread for 
their widowed mothers.”’ 

“Tt is a bad law,” he cried. 

“Tf it is such a bad law, why did you let . 
us pass it?” inquired Hon. Henry C. Mor- 
rison, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

‘““We never supposed you’d enforce it,” 
replied the aggrieved gentleman. 

Mr. Morrison and his assistants enforced 
the law so systematically that the mills 
began to empty and the schools fill up. 
“Really,” said some of the newspapers, 
“this is going too far; of course we do not 
approve of child-labor, but—”’ 

And on that “but,” the “practical” men 
introduced a “practical” child-labor bill. 
This bill was presented to the House by 
Mr. Folsom, a member from Dover. Now 
in Dover are the Cocheco Mills, a branch 
of the Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass. 
This company has recently decreed a 200 
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per cent. dividend to increase its capitaliza- 
tion to $9,000,000, and, by the sale of $3,- 
000,000 additional stock, has raised its 
total capitalization to $12,000,000. From 
the home of this company came the chil- 
dren’s bill. 

The wording of the bill is so diabolically 
clever that I must quote the first section: 

No child under the age of 14 shall be employed, 
or permitted, or suffered to work, in, about, or in 
connection with, any mill, factory, workshop, 
quarry, mercantile establishment, tenement house 
manufactory or workshop, store, business office, 
telegraph or telephone office, restaurant, bakery, 
hotel, barbershop, apartment house, bootblack stand 
or parlor, or in the distribution or transmission of 
merchandise or messages, during the hours when the 
public schools are in session. 


At first reading, this section seems merely 
to allow fourteen-year-old children. the 
privilege of forming habits of industry from 
daylight till school time, during the nooning, 
and, in the afternoon, from the time school 
closed till the bootblack stand shut up and 
the delivery wagon was driven empty to 
the stable. A dubious benefit, but still 
debatable. Read the section again and you 
will find that zt removes all legal supervision 
from all children under fourteen except during 
ihe hours school is actually in session. Had 
this bill become a law, a child of six could 
have worked in the mills out of school hours. 


In legal parlance, such a slipped in nullifi- 
cation of the apparent purpose of a bill is 
called “a joker.” This particular joker is 
trailed by a merry brood of. ‘‘jokerettes.”’ 
The bill continues with solemn conscien- 
tiousness. to safeguard the child by insisting 
that he shall not work if the city physician 
finds that his health is suffering or if the 
teacher finds that his studies are affected. 
This sounds fair, but it places the initiative 
upon the wrong people. . 

Following these provisions comes an 
innocent alteration instructing an employer 
to return to a child his certificate when he 
leaves—thus making it easy for him to give 
or sell it to some child whose need is greater 
than his own. Also, the insertion:of the word 

‘approximate’ before the child’s description, 
to allow an inch or so shrinkage in height.: 

When these little ambiguities | were 
pointed out, the Legislature decided not to 
pass the bill. 

Well-meaning people sometimes say that 
it is better for children to be employed at 
some light work in a mill or factory than 
to be running loose in the streets. They 
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‘body lying at the foot of the elevator shaft. — 
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feel this way only because they do-not know — 
the dangers of work-rooms for children— — 
the unguarded gears, heavy wheels, lapping — 
belts, all the smooth, cruel swiftness of 

machinery. Last summer Mrs. Cramp, © 
working in the Bates Street shirt factory, — 


Lewiston, Maine, begged the manager to — 


take in her twelve-year-old boy, Gordon, ~ 
She was worried at Gordon’s running wild 
outside while she worked. In the factory, 
she would have him under her own eyes. 
The kind-hearted manager allowed himself — 
to be persuaded. He took Gordon as an 
errand boy. One morning—Wednesday, 
August 28th, 1912—the lad ran upstairs 
to the room where his mother worked, 
visited a few minutes with her, and started 
back to his own room. Fifteen minutes — 
later an employee found his little crushed — 
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The shaft was properly guarded, but it © 
was guarded to protect adults, not inquir- — 
ing, active twelve-year-olds. ) 


To One Child Slave Killed—$15! 


The district attorney brought suit against 
the company for employing a child under 
fourteen. The judge fined the company $15. — 
‘Because it was the first time,” I was told. 

The textile industry in Fall River has — 
its share of accidents. From sixty to 
seventy injured employees are treated each — 
week. In every state labor-report recording ~ 
accidents, we find such statements as this — 
from Rhode Island: “Nov. 27,. IQOri 
Antonio D. Alessio, aged fourteen, employed — 
at Atlantic Mills, 120 Manton Avenue, ~ 
Providence. He was under the mule- 
spinning frame, in violation of rules, while — 
the machine was in operation. His skull — 
was crushed, death resulting.” Evidently ~ 
being a working man does not make fourteen — 
years careful and responsible. This same — 
year, Albert LeClaire, aged fifteen, cleaning — 
a mule-spinning machine in the French — 
Worsted Co., Hamlet, Woonsocket, frac- ~ 
tured his arm. Clara Nichols, aged fifteen,” 
employed by the Lorraine Manufacturing ~ 
Co., Pawtucket, running round the frame 
bumped into another little girl, and was” 
thrown against the machine; she was lucky 
in losing only a little finger. . 

The reason that child-labor in New. 
England receives so little attention is be-— 
cause it is not a spectacular evil. Few 
wan and listless children can be produced 
to excite quick sympathy. No pathetic 
babies toddle about the mills. The situa- 
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of slavery are not over. 


This nation could have no better “ birth of freedom™ than to turn every mill- 
child loose to run on the hills and play, gathering strength instead. of spending it, learning to meet the future 


__ happy-eyed instead of being forced to face it with.despair. ‘The mill is no place to bring up children” 
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tion is not dramatic. The work of the 
factory inspectors is as commonplace.as the 
work of the mother who cooks the family 
dinner—and as necessary. Day after day 
he must enforce the present law and try 
ever to force our standards slowly upward. 
He must watch child-labor conditions, not 
only in his own state, but in neighboring 
states, for no state is a unit to itself in this 
matter. Mill families move _ constantly 
from place to place, especially when they 
have trouble with their working papers. 
French-Canadian families come by hun- 
dreds from Canada. Each family has many 
children. Each child brings his working 
papers, as, in a different class of society, 
each child would bring his toothbrush. 


Birth Certificates for Sale 


Detecting false age-certificates is no easy 
task. We draw our “hands” from all over 
the world. The days are past when farm- 
ers’ daughters and Lucy Larcoms, coming 
from the country for a few years of factory 
life, could supply us with our fabrics. 
Today we employ Irish, English, Canadians, 
Turks, Armenians, Scandinavians, French, 
Germans, Hebrews, Greeks, and Lithuan- 
ians. An enterprising foreigner who has 
been in our country long enough to learn 
our little ways, can do a thriving business 
procuring age-certificates for his young com- 
patriots. Foreign names skilfully altered, 
birth dates cannily exchanged among cous- 
ins, and an ambitious youngster comes 
straight from steamer to factory with no 
pause in the wageless schoolroom. 

Each state is its neighbor’s dumping- 
ground when the neighbor cleans house. 
A New Hampshire inspector, looking for 
violations when that state began to set its 
house in order, went through a certain mill 
where conditions seemed excellent. No 
workers under eighteen. Most satisfactory! 
Congratulations! Exchanged felicities be- 
‘tween inspector and foreman! Suddenly 
the inspector saw a silent figure slipping 
into a distant aisle of the spinning-room. 
In a flash he swung round the spinning- 
frames after that figure. 

In a distant corner he found a half dozen 
little Portuguese boys and girls lying on 
their stomachs under the machines, in 
a line, head by feet and feet by head. He 
hauled them out—small, bare-legged, cotton 
flicked. Not a certificate in the crowd! 

Next morning the Portuguese quarter 
was deserted—an entire neighborhood had 
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moved to Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where 
they declared, a father was allowed te 
know what was best for his own children! 

A single child-labor law for the entire 


. country is needed for three reasons: the 


workers shift their homes from state tc 
state; single companies own mills in severa! 
states; and stock owners may live in any 
state and repudiate all responsibility fol 
the laws under which they operate. 

For instance, Southern cotton stock i 
owned chiefly in the North. When the 
Southern mills were started, the South -hac 
no money. For years after the war, every 
little Southern chamber of commerce ir 
every little manufacturing burg was hustling 
to attract Northern capital. Northern cap- 
ital, cajoled‘to this town or that, put uf 
its buildings, imported its manager ‘from the 
North, and exploited women and childrer 
under the lax Southern laws. 

In the final court of moral appeal, the stocks 
holders are responsible for the conduct oi 
their companies. Today dividends earnec 
by child-labor in the South are paid largely 
into Northern pockets. Little cotton stock is 
offered on the New York Stock exchange 
It is a well-paying, safe investment, and 1 
largely held by the same families that first 
subscribed for it. So it comes about that 
some of these unmindful stockholders are 
upright New England women—the best oj 
mothers, the most conscientious of citizens. 


Why Children Should Not Toil 


_ If our aim is to raise a race of machine 
tenders, if we are willing to feed thousands 
of our children to the god, ‘Industria 
Supremacy,” then our policy of letting ther 
go into the mills while young, is a good one 
Without doubt, the earlier a child goes te 
work the more automatic a machine it be 
comes. By fourteen the body has got 4 
fair start and will last many years; if he 
breaks, plenty more are waiting. 

But if we seek to raise a race of humar 
beings, complete in body, mind, and spirit 
then industry must serve our children anc 
not rule. If, aiming ever higher, we wo 
train our children into full citizenshill 
we must keep them in the schoolroom unti 
the tremulous, growing mind has attained 
strength and poise. Drawing new courage 
from each imperfect generation, we must 
press on toward—perfection. 

Again I hear the troubled, earnest voice 
of Mary Allard, saying, “The mill is n¢ 
place to bring up children.” | 












News Item 


Henry Bradford announces that 

he will donate to the new church, 

shortly to be erected on Center 
Street, a large stained-glass win- 
dow, as a memorial to his beloved 
wife, Mary Underhill Bradford. 
— Mapleton Eagle 


Editorial 


That is the tribute of a loving husband 
to the wife he enslaved. That is the 
proof that she did not live—and die— 
in vain. A _ stained-glass window, 
bought with the money she gave her 
life to hoard ! 


— Mapleton Eagle 


The Stained-Glass Window 


By Ear] Derr Biggers 


Author of “Seven Keys to Baldpate,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


i ISS PARKINS left her desk, piled 
M high with small town exchanges, 
i - and stepping to the window of the 
Eagle office, stood gazing out on Main 
Street. In the bright light of the August 
‘noon, Mapleton looked idyllic: its little 
rick business blocks exuded a warm glow, 
is if they were there to give, rather than to 
receive; its white stone court-house was 
suddenly the abode of a kindly justice; its 
ibrary harbored poets; the citizens who 
walked its streets were friends and brothers. 
_ The August moon, however, did not de- 
teive Miss Parkins. For thirty years, she 
iad translated Mapleton’s daily life into 
ews items for her paper, and it was too late 
10w for her to see the town as idyllic. She 
snew that, like the people who made it up, 
Mapleton was a mixture of good and bad. 
dumanly it strove to be virtuous: humanly 
toften failed. She could forgive it, serve it, 
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even love it whole-heartedly. But she 
could not be fooled by the August moon. 

A few of those who passed in the street 
looked in at the plump, cheerful-eyed spin- 
ster in the window, and smiled. ‘Ad- 
vanced,” Mapleton called her, and said it 
with a sneer. It mattered little to Mapleton 
that her vision was the broadest it knew, her 
sympathies the warmest—that she was, in 
truth, a great woman among little men. It 
was enough for Mapleton that, when her old 
father had died, she had herself assumed 
control of the Eagle, nor felt,it necessary to 
call men to her aid save in subordinate posi- 
tions. It was enough that, in her paper, 
appeared strange talk of a new and wonder- 
ful era dawning for women—an era at 
which Mapleton sniffed. 

But Miss Parkins smiled her calm, restful 
smile, and helped the people of Mapleton 
even while they sniffed. Many of those 
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who passed bg her office now had come to 
her at some time or other with stories she 
had no desire to print, and gone away 
warmed and comforted by her understand- 
ing. She was Mapleton’s guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, and though the town 
might deride her philosophy it accepted her 
guidance and, deep down in its civic heart, 
loved her as its friend. 

Down the street, a market basket on his 
arm, his wife by his side, came John Willets. 
Two years before, the woman had sought 
out Miss Parkins, in tears, with the news 
that Willets had found the struggle in Ma- 
pleton unbearable, and had runaway. Ina 
dark corner at the station, where he was 
waiting for a train, Miss Parkins had dis- 
covered him, and sent him, shame-faced and 
repentant, back to his family. Out on the 
asphalt, the new automobile of young Jack 
Hemphill sped by. Once, in panic times, 
his business had hovered on the edge of ruin, 
and it had been Miss Parkins, with her own 
money and her own courage, who had set 
him back on the road to prosperity. Fan- 
nie Jaynes passed, a good-looking young 
man at her side. Only a year ago Fannie 
had tired of-the factory, and had looked 
with willing eyes at the primrose path. It 
had been Miss Parkins, alone of all those in 
Mapleton, who had seen and understood; 
- it had been she who secured for Fannie an- 
other position, and drove the bitterness 
from the girl’s soul. 

So they came and went, those who had 
known this littke spinster in the crises of their 
lives. Andif Miss Parkins’s great heart had 
done much for them, it had also done much 
for Miss Parkins herself, for it had kept her 
from getting angular and querulous and old 
as the years went by, and it had preserved 
for her the curves and the bloom of youth. 
Her face was wrinkled, but they were the 
wrinkles of long years of smiling. te 

Through the plate-glass window, she 
caught a.faint echo of melody, and remem- 
bered that it was “‘band concert night.” 


She opened the door; from the direction of | 


the band-stand in the park the lilt of a new 
tune driftedin. It was the very latest thing 
in turkey-trots, but Miss.Parkins did not 
know this. She only knew that she liked it 
for its cheerful swing. Tapping one foot on 
the floor, she began to hum the tune be- 
neath her breath. 

Then she started suddenly, and the giddy 
song died on her lips. For it seemed to her 
that crossing the street toward her came 
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Mary Underhill, the friend of her youtl 
long; long ago. Surely that was Man 
Underhill’s step, alive; eager; her face, fine 
fun-loving; her golden hair, gleaming in th 
moonlight. The long years rolled away, an 
Miss Parkins was young again, waiting fo 
her friend. 

By the time the girl got to the doa 
however, Miss Parkins was back in th 
present, and it was Mary UnderhilP’ 
daughter that she stepped forward to greet 


‘She noted quickly that the girl’s eyes wer 


red with weeping, and that her hands move 
hysterically despite the library books tha 
weighted them down. 

“Come in, Ina,’’ Miss Parkins said, hold 
ing open the gate by the counter over ‘whic 
the “‘classified ads” werereceived. ‘I we 
hoping you’ ‘d drop in for a talk before ya 
went away.” 

The girl turned, and fixed tragic eyes 0 
Miss Parkins’s face. 

“T’m not going,”’ she said bitterly. » 

“Not going?” Miss Parkins frownec 
“Why, I thought it was all settled.” z 

“That’s what J thought. That’s wha 
Mother thought, when she was dyig 
But—he’s gone back on his word to her.” ~ 

Miss Parkins led the way to the rear c 
her office, lighted only by the green-shade 
lamp above her desk. The sound of thei 
footsteps on the bare floor echoed throug 
the deserted room. “She'll put down 
velvet carpet, and pin tidies on the chairs, 
male Mapleton had sneered when Miss Pat 
kins took her father’s place at the heaas 4 
the Eagle. But male Mapleton was wron 
as it very quickly learned. 

Miss Parkins pointed to a chair besi 
her desk. F 

‘Sit down, dear,” she said. <7 — - 

The girl flung herself down.» a 

“He told me to-day,” she continued, th 
same incongruous bitterness in her voice 
“He said he’d been to too much. expense— 
and that, anyhow, my place was here ¢ 
home.” 

‘“ As his servant, ” said Miss Parkins, 
a sigh. 

Pn mother’s place, he said.” 

“That means as a servant, ” remarke 
Miss Parkins, more to herself than to tf 
girl. : 
~ “T never cared so much about going awa. 
to college—while she lived,” the girl con 
tinued. ‘“‘But her whole heart seemed se 
on it—I never could’ understand jus 
why.” , 


é 



















hat are you going to do to help me?™ the girl asked. Her blind faith touched and dismayed Miss Parkins. 
“Oh, Ina dear,” she said, ‘I don’t know what I can do!” 
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“T could,” said Miss Parkins, beneath 
her breath. 

“She fairly fought to get father to prom- 
ise.’ The girl’s eyes widened with the 
wonder of it. ‘‘It was the only time I ever 
knew her to oppose him.” 

“Poor Mary,” Miss Parkins whispered. 

““Ves—I didn’t care so much about it— 
then. But now that she’s gone’’—the 
girl’s voice broke—“I want to go. It was 
her great wish. Iwanttogo. And he says 
—TI can’t.” 

Hot anger in her heart for once, Miss Par- 
kins walked the floor of her office. She 
thought of Henry Bradford, with his 
hoarded thousands, his oily sanctity, and 
her fingers itched to shake the meanness 
from him. | 

“Did you remind your father of his prom- 
ise to her?”’ she asked. 

“Ves. And he said he couldn’t under- 
stand her strange notion—that she must 
have been.a little flighty in her sickness— 
that he’d promised just to make it easier for 
her at the end.” 

“Flighty!”? Miss Parkins’s tone was hot 
with scorn. She thought of her last inter- 
view with Mary Bradford, of how the de- 
feated, crushed little woman had cried to 
her: ‘‘He sha’n’t make a slave of my girl, too. 
He sha’n’t, Ann, he sha’n’t!” Poor Mary. 
It had been her one fight, and, now that she 
was where she could wage it no longer, the 
day seemed lost. 

“T had to tell some one.””. The girl was 
sobbing now. “And I thought mother 
would have wanted me to tell you.” 

She threw her arms down on the desk, and 
her head upon them. Her slim shoulders 
shook. ‘‘Mother!” she moaned. “Oh, 
mother, mother!’’ The capable, business- 
like little woman who edited the Eagle 
stood at her side looking down at her; and 
suddenly across that usually businesslike, 
capable face, a shadow passed. It was a 
shadow of the expression seen on the faces 
of those women who dream for their sisters, 
and grow impatient that the day they dream 
of is so long in coming. 

Reaching down, Miss Parkins patted one 
heaving shoulder. : 

“That was right—to tell me, dear,” she 
said. 

The girl raised her head. The agony of 
her sobs died out. Something she seemed 
to see in Miss Parkins’s face soothed her. - 

‘“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

This blind faith touched Miss Parkins, 
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_ used to, Ann.” 


even while it dismayed her. What could she 
do, indeed? Her heart ached for the daugh- 
ter of her old friend, but what part could 
she, an outsider, play in the struggle her 
friend had forever laid down? 

“Oh, Ina dear,” she said. “I don’t know 
what I can do!”’ 

She walked away from the girl, toward 
the corner where the two linotype machines, 
of which she was so proud, loomed grim 
and shadowy in the half-light. Strangely 
enough, it was not of Mary Bradford or her 
daughter that Miss Parkins was thinking 
now, but of a handsome, keen-eyed boy. 
Perhaps it was the moon that brought him 
back tonight, for it had shone that other 
August as it shone now. ‘They had stood 
together beneath the trees in her father’s 
yard, she and this boy, and his arms were 
about her, while on her lips she was receiv- 
ing the only kiss man had ever vouchsafed 
her. A sharp pain burned its way through 
her heart. She went back to Ina’s side. 

‘“‘Poor little girl,” she said. ‘“‘What can 
I do?” 

Up in the front of the office, in the semi 
darkness, a door banged and a shadowy 
figure appeared. Miss Parkins moved 
quickly to greet her visitor. In the light 
that came in from the street, she recognized 
Henry Bradford, the hard lines about his 
mouth twisted into a conciliatory smile, his 
his sly, little eyes alert to greet her. As he 
took off his hat, his baldness accentuated 
the shining pallor of his face. It had held 
that pallor, of late years, as though he had 
gazed into his own soul, and what he saw 
there had turned him white. 

‘“‘Good evening, Ann,” he said briskly 
ei stopped with a little item of news is 
you.’ | 

““You’re out late,” she suggested. ; 

‘‘Mid-week prayer-meeting,” he re 
sponded. “We got to discussing the n 

church, and didn’t notice the time. I don't 
see you at pave ie as often as- 






““My business keeps me here,’”’ she to 
him. 

He laid his carefully rolled umbrella or 
the counter. It was his habit to carry 
it in all weathers, for he had come to slyly 
suspect rain even when sun or moon shone 
brightest. ‘~ 

“There is no business more important 
than that of the Lord,” he said pious 
“May I come in?”’ 

Miss Parkins held the gate open alll 
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entering, he became aware for the first time 
of his daughter’s presence. 

“Ina,” he cried in surprise. 

“TI was on my way home from the li- 
brary,” she explained, ‘‘and saw Miss Par- 
kins’ light.” 

_ “Well, you’d better run along now,” he 


said. ‘I’ve a little business with Miss Par- 
kins. I reckon I'll catch up with you on the 
avenue.” 


_ The girl seemed relieved as she brushed 
dy him. In another moment the front door 
slosed behind her. 

_ “Sit down, Henry,” invited Miss Parkins. 
He sat. 

_ “T suppose-she’s told you,” he inquired. 
“Told me what?” asked Miss Parkins, 
though she knew. 

~“That—things aren’t just right for me to 
see my way Clear to sending her off to college 
‘bis fall. I know people think me a rich 
nan, Ann, but to tell the truth—I haven’t 
nuch ready money. Collections are slow, 
ind at the bank—” 

“Ts this your news item, Henry?” asked 
Miss Parkins. 

_ He tried to smile affably. 

“No,” he said. “My news item is quite 
mother matter.”’ His white face assumed 
ts usual, doleful look. ‘‘Ann, Mary’s been 
lead four months now. And I miss her, 
Ann. I miss her terribly. When I think 
‘Ther long years of devotion, of sacrifice—” 
. He took out his handkerchief and dabbed 
't his little eyes. Miss Parkins gazed at 
‘im, as near to a cynical smile as her kind 
ace could go. . 

“You're not at prayer-meeting now, 
fenry,” she said. “Don’t trouble to weep 
Dr me.” 
| He stared at her with the hurt look of an 
Mocent child. 

“TI know we’re not friends, Ann, as we 
sed to be. For some strange reason, you 
ave turned against me. But—whether 
ou believe it or not, Mary is constantly in 
ty thoughts. I have been trying to evolve 
ome plan for paying a public tribute to her 
-to my dear wife. And it has come to me 
-the plan has come.”’ 

‘He restored his handkerchief to his 
peket. 

“Even Ina doesn’t know of this yet,” he 
ent on. “TI shall tell her tonight. Ann, 
‘have made up my mind to donate to the 
2w church building a large, stained-glass 
| ame a memorial to Mary. The 
| 





sent was here from Chicago today. I 


| 
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talked with him at the bank. The window 
will cost me—” he gazed at her as though 
begging her to be prepared—“ twelve hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Twelve hundred dollars,” repeated Miss 
Parkins, a strange light in her eyes. 

“T announced my gift at prayer-meeting, 
tonight. The window will be placed in the 
front of the building. It will remain there 
through the years, my tribute to Mary. It 
will remain there—where all the town can 
SEG 

“All the town,” Miss Parkins said. That 
was the most important consideration with 
Henry Bradford, and she knewit. He drew 
a great roll of paper from his pocket, leaned 
over, and spread it out on her desk. 

‘Here is the Chicago firm’s drawing,” he 
said. “You can see the design of the win- 
dow from this. I don’t know whether you 
can reproduce it in the paper or not. At 
any rate, it will help you to write the 
item 

Miss Parkins looked down at the beauti- 
fully colored design for her old friend’s win- 
dow. Its great central figure was that of a 
woman, seated on a dais, her wonderful face 
smiling and content—the face of a woman 
set free. About her, floated happy cheru- 
bims, and on the scroll at her feet, Miss Par- 
kins read: ‘‘In Memoriam, Mary Underhill 
Bradford—” Her eyes stole back to that 
beautiful face— 

“Symbolic,” Henry Bradford was ex- 
plaining in his oily voice, “‘of the peace one 
may find only in the Lord’s house.” 

Miss Parkins’ vision blurred. Then out 
of the blur emerged the face of another 
woman—a face that was not smiling, not 
content—the face of a woman who had 
only recently been set free. 

Mr. Bradford leaned back in his chair, 
hugely pleased with himself: 

“T wish you’d make an item of it, Ann,” 
he said. ‘‘You were Mary’s best friend, 
and I’m sure she’d want you to write about 
her window.” 

“Yes, perhaps she would,” Miss Parkins 
agreed. Her eyes were fixed again on that 
symbolic figure; an odd, unhappy smile 
twisted her lips. 

“Well, Ann?” he urged. 

She rose suddenly from her desk. 

“Tl write it before you go,” she said. 
And, turning on the light above a type- 
writer, she sat down before it. In a mo- 
ment the clatter of the machine resounded 
in the quiet office. Once she looked up. 
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“T’ll mention the price, of course?”’ she 
said. 

‘“‘Of course,” he assented. 

Finally she whirled the sheet of paper 
from her typewriter, and read: 


Henry Bradford announces that he will donate to 
the new church, shortly to be erected on Center Street, 
a large stained-glass window, as a memorial to his 
beloved wife, Mary Underhill Bradford, recently 
deceased. The window is to be the work of a Chicago 
firm. The chief feature of the proposed design is a 
huge figure, a woman, seated on a dais, on her. face the 
smiling realization of the peace of soul that is to be 
found only i in a house of worship. It is reported that 
the window will cost not less than twelve hundred 
dollars. 


Mr. Bradford stood up, a pleased smile on 
his face. 

“Well, that’s about right, Ann,”’ 
“T’m very much obliged to you. 
going along now.”’ 

“Sit down, Henry,” 
suddenly, firmly. 

He stared at her, amazed. 

“Sit down a little longer. That will do 
for a news item, but there’s something else 
I want to write. Something for the editorial 
column. Sit down and wait, Henry!” Her 
tone was commanding, forceful. 

He obeyed, against his own better judg- 
ment. > 

Miss Parkins drew close to her type- 
writer, and over it stared at Henry Brad- 
ford. He stirred restlessly beneath her 
stare. He did not know that she was look- 
ing through him—beyond—into the dead 
past. For ten minutes she sat like this, 
and then the noise of her quick. fingers on 
the keys began. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Henry Brad: 
ford got up and nervously paced the floor. 
He wandered through. the Eagle’s small 
composing-room, the odor of ink in his nos- 
trils. The office cat leaped out into the 
circle of light, but when he stooped to pat 
it, it scurried away. 

“It’s getting late, Anh,” 
at last. 

“You wait, Henry,’”’ she replied in the 
voice of one who must not be disturbed. 

Twenty minutes later, she rose from the 
machine and turned toward her desk. Her 
firm gaze caught Henry Bradford’s un- 
steady one, and held it fascinated. 

“A’ little editorial, Henry,” she an- 
nounced. “I think I shallcall it A Stained- 
Glass Window. I should like to read it to 
you, if you don’t mind.” | 

‘“Y-yes,”” he.stammered. This thing was 


he said. 
Tl be 


said Miss Parkins, 


he complained, 
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getting on his nerves. He glanced timid] 
out at Main Street, the band-concert ws 
long since over, the pavements were almo 
deserted now. He dropped into a chai 
and fixed his eyes on a calendar on the wa! 
“Go on, Ann,” he said. 

Miss Parkins smiled her twisted. litt 
smile, and began: 


Over thirty years ago, the writer of this editor 
had a friend, a happy girl whose heart beat fast a1 
whose eyes shone bright with the very joy of livir 
For live she did—every moment of every day to t 
full—and she looked forward to the future with eag 
expectancy. 

And then—she married the man she loved, a m 
she thought fine and noble, to be his companion a: 
his partner. Her face alight with. pride and hap 
ness, she followed him off to the home he had waiti 
for her—a great farmhouse back in the hills. A 
there suddenly, tragically, she learned that she w 
to be not his partner, but his unpaid servant. ] 
worked her to the last ounce of her strength; — 
drove her as effectually as if he had stood over I 
with a whip. 

Few who have never lived on a farm realize t 
drab, terrible, monotony of labor that many wom 
on farms endure. Some die; some go mad. T 
little bride of whom we write, did neither. § 
became a machine. She went to bed at eight o’clo 
each night, weary of body and soul. She rose at fo 
each morning still weary. She cooked, she swept, s 
baked, she milked, and churned. She never enter 
her parlor except to clean it. All the pretty lit 
things of life for which she longed were denied h 
All the companionship of books and friends thath 
formerly been hers was shut off from her now. § 
was married! 

““Woman’s place is in the home.” The tra 
meaning of that sentiment to her! In the home,1 
as wife and companion, but as a prisoner, with 1 
curtains down, the doors barred, and all the joyo 
ness of life passing by on the other side! And all t 
that her husband might pile dollar on dollar that, 
greed and selfishness, he might grow rich! 

Those who had known and loved her saw the li 
driven from her eyes and the spirit from her so 
Toward the close of her life the family moved fre 
the farm into a great city house that her savings I 
paid for. She might have broken her bonds thi 
but it was too late. She wandered about throt 
the rooms of that house, a dazed look on her fa 
a broom and dustpan in her hands. She had f 
gotten how to live! 

Not long ago a little, crushed, beaten, humbia f 
giving woman was buried out on the hill. It was 
that was left of the girl we knew thirty years ago. 

“But surely,”’ you say, ‘the woman is to have 
reward. Surely, all those years of faithful sacri 
are not to pass without some acknowledgmen 
And you are right. To repay her for all those tl 
drum, penned-up years when she might have 
enjoying the world she lived in as she enjoyed it wl 
a girl, she is to have—a stained-glass window u 
Mapleton church. 2 
_ That is the tribute of a loving husband to the 
heenslaved. That is the proof that she did not lis 
and die—in vain. A stained-glass window, bou 
with the money she gave her life to hoard! 

The chief figure in the design of this window is 
that of a woman, ‘sitting on a dais—resting—fret 


=u 
| 







Print it!” he screamed, his little eyes aflame with anger. “Print it and I'll sue you for libel! I'll close out 


| 


your cheap, little sheet!” 
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on her face a reflection of the peace that is to be 
found—we understand—in the Lord’s house. The 
friends of the dead woman will see the irony of this, 
only when they recall that never once did she sit in 
church on Sunday morning when her mind was not 
busy with the dinner she must hasten home to cook, 
that her man might eat when he had finished worship- 
ping his Maker. 

Sometimes God must look down and smile a sad 
little smile at a few of the things that are done in 
His name. 


Miss Parkins finished reading, her eyes 
flashing, her cheeks aflame. What she had 
written was written from the heart. She 
looked over at Henry Bradford. His face 
was ashen now, he wet his thin lips with his 
tongue. 

‘“‘So that’s what you think of me, is it?” 
he managed at last to say. 

“That’s exactly what I think, Henry,” 
she replied. ‘And it seems to me it’s time 
that the town saw you as you really are. 
You make a great clatter over your religion. 
You rush around on God’s business as 
wildly as though it were a promissory note 
that was due you. And ‘you fool many. 
But you never fooled Mary Underhill, and 
you never fooled her friends.” 

“Well?” He stood up. 
through with me, Ann?” 

“T’ll be through with you, Henry, when I’ve 
printed that editorial in tomorrow’s paper.” 

He started from her, and an odd, dull 
flush spread over his pale cheeks. 

‘““Good Heavens, Ann! You wouldn’t 
dare!”’ 

‘“Wouldn’t I? Don’t you know me any 
better than that?” 

He did know her better than that, and he 
mopped the perspiration from his sleek, 
endless forehead. 

“Tt’s what I’d expect from you,” he cried, 
“with your fool notions about woman’s 
rights, and all that crank talk in your paper 
every night!” 

Miss Parkins smiled pleasantly. 

‘Then I haven’t disappointed you,”’ she 
said. 

He took a step forward. 

“Print it,” he screamed, his little eyes 
aflame with anger. ‘Print it! And I'll sue 
you for libel! Ill close out your cheap, 
little sheet!” | 

“Maybe,” replied Miss Parkins calmly, 
“but would that put you back in the good 
graces of the town?” 

He sat down and weakly stared at the 
woman’s fine, brave face. In his heart he 
knew that it was not to his credit that such 
a woman as this was not on his side. 


SATE? SyOU 


- ashamed.” 


“eh gpay— tL print ats 
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“Why do you dislike me so, Ann?” he 
asked, and it was almost a whine. 

‘Why shouldn’t I dislike your” she in- 
quired, her face very serious now. “You 
crushed the life out of Mary. That in itself 
is enough—for I loved her, always. But— 
there are other reasons.” She turned her 


face away. ‘‘Mary wasn’t the only one 
who believed in you,’ she added, more 
gently. 


‘““What do you mean?”’ he asked. 

“Don’t you remember, Henry?” 

He only stared at her, dumbly. | 

“T see you don’t,” she went on. “But I 
do. It was a night in August, Henry—a 
night like this. You put your arms around 
me—you kissed me—there under the trees.”’ 

He shuddered. 

‘Why bring that back now?” 

‘Because I want you to understand. No 
man had ever kissed me before. No man. 
has kissed me since. I believed in you then 
—I thought you were wonderful—I—I 
guess I must have been in love. And then 


—when Mary came to me and told me that © 


you and she were to be married—I tried to 


be brave. I told myself it was for the best. — 
I -even:@ 


I wished her’ every happiness. 
helped her pick—her wedding dress. 
never dreamed.” . ; 
“No,” he said, “‘she never dreamed.” 
“T told myself that I must rejoice in her 
happiness. And I really believe I did. I 
had the memory of that kiss, that moment 
under the trees. If you had been what I 
thought you it would have been a happy 


She 


memory. But you weren’t. The years — 


passed, and the rottenness and meanness 
that were in you begantoshow. And I real- 
ized that I had been cheated, that you 


weren’t what I thought you after all. I~ 


got to be ashamed of that kiss, horribly 


cusingly: 


She turned on him fiercely, ac- — 


mt wasn’t only Mary you robbed. You : 


robbed me, too! 
only moment of romance I ever had!” 
He shrank from her for he had never seen 


You robbed me of the ; 


this mild, little woman in such a mood 


before. 

“And in revenge,” he cried, ‘‘you’ll print 
that editorial?”’ . 

She shook her head. 

“No. Ican’t expect you to understand. 
But it won’t be for revenge if I print it. 
For I don’t believe 
you’re going to let me, after all.” 

“And how can I stop you?” 


Be 


| 4 
! ; 
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“Easily enough. By keeping your 
last promise to Mary. By sending 
Ina away to college!” 

His little eyes became 
crafty 

“T won’t,” he snarled. 
“Money’s tight, I’ve got 
too much expense—”’ 
 “*The © stained-glass 
window, I suppose,’ she 
cried. 

lm@ Yes—the stained- 
tlass window, for one 
‘hing.”’ 

Miss Parkins laughed, 
i wild, mirthless laugh. 

“So it’s Mary’s win- 
low, is it,” she cried, 
@nhat’s to keep her 
laughter at home?”’ 

“At home, where she 
yelongs,”’ he said. 

“And you'll break 
rour word to Mary?” 

“Tl not send Ina to 


‘college, if that’s what 
rou mean.” He rose to 
is feet, sullen, bitter. 


‘Tm not going to be 
ilackmailed by you, Ann 
Yarkins. Print that edi- 
\ oe if you choose—Ill 
aake you pay, and pay 
early.” 

Calmly Miss Parkins walked over to the 
earest linotype machine, and thrust the 
ditorial and the news item on the hook 
eside it. 

“All right, Here she said. “‘It’ll be 
‘here for John to set up in the morning. 
| guess that’s all. Good night.” 
| He moved slowly to the door, his feet 


ragging after him. Miss Parkins followed. 


into shreds. 


eet, singing in the moonlight. Up above, 
1e court-house clock boomed ten. 

“Where all the town can see,’’ Miss Par- 
ins said. ‘So that’s where Mary’ S win- 
Ow is to be put up, is it? Well, that’s 
here my editorial will be, too—where all 
ie town can see!” 

Out of Henry Bradford’s throat came a 
Tange, broken cry. He turned on her, 
‘embling, dazed, beaten. 
“Go get it, Ann,” he begged. ‘I—I 
ever could stand it——never. Tear it up— 
Il do what you wish!” 


Miss Parkins’ s heart gave abound. She 
| 


| 





at her elbow. 
my dear. 
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After the door had closed behind him, Miss Parkins slowly tore the editorial 
‘I never intended to use it, Mary,” she whispered, “but it 


has won your fight” 


stepped to the linotype again, then, coming 
back to the front of the office, swung open 
the door of a great safe. 

“TI won’t tear it up, Henry,” she said. 
“Tl put it here. No one shall see it but me 
—unless something should happen—money 


~ should be tight—’”’ 


He shook his head, and reached out for his 


ridiculous umbrella. 
. party of young people passed in the » 


“Nothing will happen,” 
gently. “Ina shall be sent to college, as 
Mary planned.” He turned to the door. . 
“Tl be going along,” he added. ‘‘Ina will 
wonder where I am.” 

The door closed behind him, and for a 
moment Miss Parkins stood looking out at 
the silent street, and the old man plodding 
up it in the moonlight. Then she stepped 
back to her safe, and taking out the editorial 
tore it into shreds. 

‘“T never intended to use it, Mary,” she 
whispered, as though explaining to some one 
“But it has won your fight, 
It has won your fight.” 


he replied quite 
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Madame Homer has transmitted her rare coloring 


They 


and pensive beauty to Louise, her oldest daughter. 
might almost be sisters 


HEN Louise Homer sang ‘‘Am- 

\ \ neris” at her first appearance in 
her own country, on December 

22, 1900, she was announced by no flourish 
of trumpets—outside of those which natur- 
ally belong in the opera of “‘ Aida.” For the 
conditions were not particularly favorable 
for attracting attention to a débutante. A 
feeling of uncertainty prevailed as to the 
duration of Mr. Grau’s management—even 
as to the continuance of opera at all in New 
York. Besides, this young American, excel- 
lent reputation as she had brought with her 
from Europe, had to establish her right to a 
place beside such long-celebrated singers as 
Sembrich,. Eames, Nordica, Schumann- 
Heink, the de-Reszkes, Campanari, Plancon, 
and David Bispham. These were the co- 
stars among whom she was expected to shine 
—and she did. She did more. From the 
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Home 
By Clay 


Illustrated from phot 


About the time ea 
telling how many sor 
for Europe, one of ¢ 
famous singers gath 
with her husband g¢ 
makes a home { 
singing calls | 

intimate litt 

will make you b 
who lends luster 
little 


very first, qu 
and unassumi 
as she was, § 
took her plac 
even in th 
wonderful galaxy, 
acontralto of the first ord 
and there, unquestioned, s 
has remained. Anyone w. 
has the remotest idea wh 
it means to acquire su 
rank in such an orga 
ization as the Met 
politan Opera Col 
pany of New Yor 
will apprecie 
what unrem 
ting work, 
what invar 
bly fine ty] 
she must ha 
done. There is proba 
ly no similar organizati 
Inspine world whose _ standar 
are higher, which is exposed to mc 
exacting criticism, or where the compe 
tion is keener. a 
No exciting stories, wildly trumpet 
forth by press-agents, have marked tl 
singer’s career. A Pittsburgh clergymai 
daughter, she very early showed a mark 
talent for music. While she was studyt 
the art of singing, she married Mr. Sidn 
Homer, a celebrated song-composer, 4! 
they have ‘‘lived happily ever afterward 
“Behold all,” as the French say. Withh 
husband’s encouragement and fullest hel 


she studied for grand opera, making h 


début at the Paris Opera, and singing bo 
there and at the Royal Brussels Opera wi 
great success. . In America, among her ov 
people, she has increased her fame steadi 
ever since, a prophet whose own countrym 
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graphs never before published 
























spring that the newspapers are 
birds are departing on each ship 
best known and most justly 
her youngsters about her and 
out into her own country and 
them until the demand for her 
back to the metropolis. This 
sketch of Mme. Louise Homer 
ter acquainted with an artiste 
grand opera and about whom 
popularly known 


are not only willing but 
delighted to do her honor. 
_ She has disproved an- 
other fallacy, too—the as- 
sertion that a great artist 
cannot be a good mother 
or the center of 3 a a Happy 
fmome. It , 

would be g 
bard to 4 















To her little son, Madame Homer is not the famous artist. She is just 


Mama, who reads him stories and sings to him 


imagine a more delightful atmosphere than that which 
I found when visiting the Homers. From the fas- 
cinating brown-eyed, fair-curled Hester Make- 
peace, of fifteen-months’ world experience, who 
showed all her lately-acquired teeth in happy 
smiles for my benefit, up to her dis- 
. tinguished parents — every- 
thing was kindliness, courtesy, 
thought for others. 
The baby was the first of my acquaint- 
ances, and nobly did she sustain the family 
tradition. Nothing but the limitation of her 
vocabulary to one word prevented her from 
expressing her delight at helping entertain. 
Just as she and I were discussing the attrac- 
tiveness or non-attractiveness of silver purses 
as an article of diet, the five-year-old twins 
-came in—and from that time on, the baby had 
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two rivals in affections only too easily 
won by lovely children. They had been 
out for a run in the fresh air with their 
governess, as they cheerfully told me while 
I was taking lessons in distinguishing 
Katherine from Anne. It proved an easy 
process, for their individuality is as strongly 
marked as their prettiness. 

They invited me down to the nursery 
and sang. me the sweetest little New Year’s 
song. Just as they finished, Madame 
Homer entered. ‘Well, I don’t see that 


you need me at all!” she said laughingly. * 


Thus, while her twins disproved their 
mother’s words by hugging her energetically, 
I had my first personal introduction to the 
great American contralto. | 
We stopped on our way downstairs to see 
the baby, as Madame Homer explained that 
this was really her special hour. Hester 
Makepeace curled herself around her 
mother’s neck, and the two made a lovelier 
picture than any the Metropolitan Opera 
House scenery ever afforded. 
Madame Homer’s personality is not only 
a very sweet, but a very interesting one. 


She is most direct, most straightforward; 


earnestness and kindliness are mixed, indeed, 
in her make-up. Hers is no insipid amia- 
bility, although she is exceedingly lovable. 
No matter what point one discusses with her 
she knows her own mind fully, and expresses 
it frankly. One is free, therefore, in talking 
with her, from the carefully planned, un- 
spontaneous effects which in so many cases 
are inseparable from conversation with a 
celebrity—who has, as it were, placed him- 
or herself before the camera. It is not made 
easy, in the first place, for one to see her in 
her home. Her privacy is carefully pre- 
served from the annoyances of the casual 
interviewer, and her extreme modesty makes 
her dislike discussing herself or her achieve- 
ments, but when you do see her home and 
herself, nothing could be more charming 
than both. The big rooms of her New York 
house are filled with antique furniture, 
heirlooms all of it. Family portraits, her 
ancestors and her husband’s, are mingled 
with the copies of foreign paintings that 
strike the cosmopolitan note. Books, pic- 
tures, beautiful rugs, photographs, abound. 
It is a real home in every sense of the word. 

Mr. Homer’s fame as a composer of beau- 
tiful songs has grown side by side with his 
-wife’s achievements in opera. For years he 
has ranked among the leaders in American 
song-writing, and many of the greatest 
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artists include his songs in their concer 
programs. It goes without saying tha 
his wife loves to sing her husband’s compo 
sitions, and it can readily be imagined hoy 
wonderful the musical atmosphere must b 
in a household where the master is a write 
of beautiful songs and the mistress is | 
great singer in opera. 

His type is a delightful one. That kind 
liness and sympathy which emanates fron 
him so markedly is mingled with the keenes 
insight and the highest intellectual standards 

Madame Homer talked happily of th 
suffrage. “So far as I have had th 
time to think about it at all, I approve o 
the movement in many ways,” she said 
‘“‘Of course I could not take part in meet 
ings or anything of that sort; it would bi 
out of the question, as full as my life is 
but I could never be an ‘anti.’ Indeed, i 
women were given the suffrage, I shoul 
certainly try to exercise the privilege o 
voting. I should consider it a duty, lik 
any other. Mr. Homer, you know, is ven 
much in favor of votes for women, and 0 
course his judgment weighs a great dea 
with me. It would be good for women,’ 
she added. “Their lives would be broad 
ened in so many ways. Only I hope i 
will never tend to make them neglect thei 
homes any more than they donow. Yousee 
I am very much in favor of the old-fashione 
type of house-mother, the woman who sav 
to things in her own house, herself, and dic 
not delegate all her duties to servants.” 

As to women’s fashions, also, Madam 
Homer has her own ideas. The constrict 
ing skirts of the present day, the silk 


stocking craze, the transparent waists—al 


received her strong condemnation. Th 
pretty black crépe de chine frock which she 
wore that day, with its dainty fall of lace 
was an excellent illustration of her ability 
to be perfectly in keeping with moder 
styles without going to extremes. 

“T want you to meet my big daughter,’ 
she said. ‘‘She is at home from boarding 
school now, and I took her shopping with 
me to-day. She’s at the age now wher 
clothes interest her tremendously, mine a: 
well as her own, and Iloveto have her help me 
decide on them. I really hardly have time 
to think of my own clothes at all, you know 
and it is delightful to see her interest.” 

That the great contralto approves 0! 
American methods of education is shown by 
the fact that so far her oldest daughter and 
her son have both received their education 


a 


. a 
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in this country. Later on they will doubt- 
less have the advantages incident to know- 
ing both Europe and America. 

I asked Madame Homer whether she 
considered it absolutely necessary for an 
American singer to study abroad. “It is 
_ perfectly possible to lay an excellent foun- 
dation for such work in this country,” she 
answered. “Of course the European part 
of your musical education gives. a good 
finish, gives ease and experience, so that Jit 
_ is very desirable to have teaching, if you 

can get it, in both countries.” Her own 
' experience illustrates perfectly the excel- 
lence of this advice, as she had studied for 


years in this country before her marriage . 


and her departure to Europe for more 
study. 

Occasionally since her return to America 
she has gone back to Europe, notably in 
the year when the Metropolitan Opera 
achieved such great success in Paris, but 
she has not considered it by any means 
_ necessary always to join the annual exodus 
of the singers to Europe. Her husband 
joined us that 
afternoon, just 
as I had asked 
her what she 
thought of the 
Petendencies of 
modern music 
and with a 
modesty most 
charming 
min one- of 





























‘her fame, 
' she referred 
mato her 


_husband as 
an authorit y— 
which indeed he 
‘is. I found that 
he hoped some 
‘day for a reac- 
_tion from some 
present forms 
toward the beautiful 
simplicity ‘of such clas- 
sic operas as those of 
Gliick. Madame Ho- 
“mer had just conceded 
before he came in, that 
her favorite réle is Orfeo 
in Gliick’s opera of that 
name. 

_ Aside from the ex- 
treme beauty Olethe 


Photos (v) by Small 
Katherine, Anne, and Hester Makepeace, 
the youngest members of the Homer 
household, which is a credit to America 
and a refutation of the supposition that a 
public woman cannot also be a good mother 
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music, she loves the part of Orfeo because 


it has lovable characteristics. It has al- 
ways been a trial to her that music written 
for the contralto voice in opera nearly al- 
ways is fitted to gloomy or wicked types. 
She instanced some of her great successes— 
Amneris,- the jealous princess in “Aida”: 
Fricka, the scolding wife of Wotan, in 
“The Nibelungen Ring”’; Erda, his gloomy 
adviser, who, like most advisers, is called on 
only at the most unpleasant crises; Azu- 
cena, the most pathetically miserable figure 
in “Trovatore,”—indeed in opera. In 
“Mona,” the recently given English opera, 
the contralto fares very little better. I 
have personally one most delightful recol- 
lection of Madame Homer laughing her way 
through “Falstaff,” as one of the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor”; but such relaxations 
are rare for contraltos. Saint-Saéns once 
told me that “‘the dark voice is best fitted 
for the dark mood,” and I repeated the re- 
mark. to Madame Homer. His Dalila (in 
“Samson et Dalila’) has such beautiful 
music to sing, however, that Madame for- 
gives her somewhat obvious shortcomings, 
and no one who has ever heard Louise 
Homer sing “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” from that. opera could do 
otherwise. 
Just at this point visitors were 
shown in, much to my regret. 
One leaves such an .at- 
mosphere reluctantly. 
Lovers of music there are 
many and, thank Heaven, 
happy homes are plenty 
also; but one rarely finds 
so charming a combina- 
tion anywhere of all the 
delights the intellect can 
afford, with every sweet 
consideration that love 
for others can suggest. 
Wises oe 
won der- 
ful of all 
ies et O 
find a wo- 
man at 
the very 
height 
of a suc- 
cessful career radiating 
mother-love, joy, and 
charm on all who are 
so fortunate as to come 
under her influence. 


etter, 





I pour entire household out of window like Niagara. 


I throw forth family water-color landscape 


face of Aunt Nerissa Hodges, and it make boomerang fly-off, and stick on head of 
Hon. Fogg which went through. Too bad! 


Hashimura Togo-Domestic 
scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His 
Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin — 


Illustrated by F Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine who 
saves more homes than insurance. 


ON. DEARSIR:— Another place 
where I am habitually absent can 
be found at home of Hon. Mrs & 

Mr Susan J. Fogg, Turnverein, Conn. I 
was burnt away from that place because of 
ay heroism. I tell you how was: 
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This Mrs Fogg lady reside with her hus- 
band and furniture in a residence, which 
are covered with extremely wooden decora- 
tions, which talented sculptors have cut out 
with saws. She say it is one Queen Annie 
house. Perhaps so it is. Maybe this” 


Annie were empress of Coney Island to- 


os 


build such merry architecture. a 
Hon. Mrs Boss are considerable proud of 


i 


Wallace Irwin 


her house & what is inside.. She got an 
elaborate number of plush picture-frames 
‘containing photos of Homer. Also she got 
cute jugs and pitchers walking over shelves 
& tables resembling decorated bugs doing so. 
Her dining room are full of cut-up glass- 
wear to resemble swollen diamonds. Over 
‘mantel-peace are portrait-face of Uncle 


Seth, famous hero, who was scared to death: 


-in Battle of Bully Run. 

““Home,”’ she say so to me on date she 
hired me for employment, “Home should 
be full of objects to resemble soul of sweet 
lady what keep it.” 

“What a romping soul you must have!’’ 
I exclam for chivalry, while rubbing eyes to 
observe purply curtains and reddy carpets. 

‘“My house is nearly all furnished with 
wedding presents, birthday tributes and 
auction bargains of happy days,” she tell 
‘proudishly. ‘I value them for dear as- 
-sociations.”’ 

_ “Dear associations seldom match in 
color,” I narrate. She did not assimilate 
those words I said it. 

“For instancely,” she go onwards, “there 
Is painted fire-shovel with snow-scenery 
from Grandpa’s farm. I would not take 
considerable for that shovel.” 

‘““How much has you been offered?” I 
ask to know. 

But she was thinking elsewheres. 

‘“Togo,”’she otter with serious eyebrows, 
“there is not one drop of fire insurance on 
this house!” 

My heart stand on end for this informa- 
tions. “Then it would not pay to burn 
it!” I gosp. 

“Daily and nightly,” she agnosticate, 
“I worry with brain for fear some spark or 
blazes might walk into my home and burn 


















zero of ashes!” 
“I shall smother all arson with great 
cruelty,” are fire-chief promise I make. 

So Hon. Mrs Fogg donate to me one 
smallish volume of book entitled “First 
Ade to Fires.’’ This literature, which is 
ound in 4th of July color, tell me following 
nformation about fire when he gets loose: 


| Chimbleys are most dangerous articles to have 
Tound a house because they gets clogged with soot, 
husly causing inflammation of the roof which cre- 
vtes blazes and burns insurance. Total loss. Best 
vay to put out a mad chimbley is to sprinkle salt 
own him until he quits. 

In case of houseafire, human folks must be saved 
fore all other furniture, because they are most 
ombustable.: This can be did by throwing wet 


—- 


Il my sweet art and dear menorandum to 
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blanket over them and dragging them forth. Valu- 
able heirlooms can bé saved from burning house by 
taking them out. 


I read this instructions, Mr Editor, and 
feel prepared for anything. 

This Mrs Fogg got one Irish cooklady 
name of Hilda Katz. Hon. Hilda are 
beautiful, except her face and figure, which 
are not. She enjoy very sorry romance, 
because of Hon. Wm., a hack-driver, who 
drove away with another fiancée and re- 
mained there. Consequent of this, Hon. 
Hilda weep & cook nearly all time. 

“Togo,” she report to me, while making 
tears and pies, “never promise to marry any 
gentleman in the livery-stable business.”’ 

“TI shall avoid this peril firmly,” I nar- 
Fate; 

“67 doz assorted love-letters this Wm. 
sent me. And what usefulness are they 
now?” Weeps by her. 

“They might make a sad novel, if printed 
among pictures,” I say so. 

She peel onions with Romeo expression. 

But I were too busy being a fire-detective 
to think of Wm and his escape from love. 
Nearly each hour by clock-time Hon. Mrs 
would come to me and talk underwriter 


‘language: 


“You hear that smell of smoke?” she 
require. 

“Tt smell like New Haven Railroad 
burning dividends six miles away,” I say 
with syrup voice. 

One day, my Cousin Nogi give me sweet- 
hearted gift of one valuable cigar, price sc. 
cash-money. I nourish this dear tobacco 
very carefully in pocket and await till late 
night-hour when I could smoke him in my 
room & think of my ancestors. So I lock 
door, open window and do so. In midst of 
puffs I hear something. 

“Knock-knock!” This noise by Hon. 
Door. I unlock lock and gaz outside to 
where Hon. Mrs Fogg was there with 
kimono & pale eyebrows. 

“Some odor is burning in this house!” 
she gollup. 

‘What perfume of smell do it resemble?” 
I ask it. 

“It resemble a fire among dry goods,” 
she gubble. 

“Be calmly quiet,” I negotiate. ‘The 
smell you heard was merely only slight gift- 
cigar I smoke in honor of my Cousin Nogi.” 

“T would avoid such a cousin,” she snib 
with nose. “Blow out gas and go to bed 
at oncely!”’ 
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I could hear her peevishness by her feet 


as they walked. 

It were nice, balmish evening of summer 
weather when Mrs and Mr Chas Hassock, 
neighborly persons of quiet fashion, was 
there to play bridge-gamble amidst society 
clothing. Hon. Mr Fogg, medium gentle- 
man with tame whiskers, were also there 
acting like a husbandman. 

Bridge-card resume for several hours 
while those 4 persons sat there calling each 
other “Trumps” and other American in- 
sults. 

O suddenly! ! what was that my nose 
smelled ? Inflammatory smell of fire! ! 

With iced brain I recall what “First Ade 
to Fires’? safd about mad chimbleys, so I 
rosh silently to outside house to see how 
ours were behaving. O surely yes! Hon. 
Chimbley were shooting sparkles & pin- 
wheels from his enraged bricks! 

What Idothen? With immediate quick- 
ness, I rosh to dining-room and grab 2 salt- 
sellers in my courageous thumbs. Making 
my toes extremely swift, I clomb ladder to 
roof & scramble along shingles with care 
peculiar to Thos Cats. Then, by heroic 
movement of wrists, I pepper considerable 


salt straight into the face of that mad- 


Chimbley. Yet he still continue on mak- 
ing Vesuvius out of himself. 

What nextly must I do? I think of that 
fire-volume which say. “Human folks must 
be saved before all other furniture.” 

So I scomper to bed-room, dragg forth 
one complete blanket & soush him in wet 
water of bath-tub. With these blanket 
held in my firm knuckles, I ascended 
downstairs to parlor where Hon. Mrs Fogg 
set in her marcel hair and considerable ex- 
pensive face-powder calling Mrs Hassock a 
‘“‘Renig”’ in bridge-language. 

With wetness of blanket, I stand behind 
Hon. Mrs Fogg. 

‘What for?” she holla when she seen me. 
But before anything else could collapse, I 
wound wettish blanket round her head. 

“Gog!” she report with strangely voice. 
Yet, before she could narrate more, I had 
drogged her forthly to fresh air. 

‘What is the meaning of this meanness?”’ 
require Hon Fogg. 

“Meaning of Fire!” I yellup. ‘Why 
do you stand there making speechless 
talks, when your home is sparking?”’ 

At this oratory of words, everybody be- 
gin making hook-and-ladder movements. 
Hon. Fogg grabb bird-cage and pair of 


front steps to lawn. 
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tongs. Hon. .Mrs save 3 plush albums. 
Hon. Hassock attemp to remove side- 
board, but it were nailed to floor. Hon. 
Mrs Hassock rosh down street breaking 
fire-alarms out of telephone poles. 

But I were more Sandow in my strength. 
With Samurai knuckles, I grasp cabinet 
full of cut-up glasswear and roll him down 
Loud crashes! ‘Thus- 
ly was valuable dishes saved from fire. 

With deer-foot heels, I eloped upstairs 
to bed-room and begin pouring entire house- 
hold out of window. Mattrass, pitchers, 
rugs etc., fell like Niagara falling. When 
I threw forth family water-color landscape 
representing the face of Aunt Nerissa 
Hodges, it make boomerang fly-off and 
struck on head of Hon. Fogg which went 
through. Too bad. 

I were just in the heroism of poking brass 
bedstead through pane of glass, when Mrs 
and Mr Fogg escorted by Mrs and Mr Has- 
sock and Hon. Hilda Katz, cook-lady, sud- 
denly encroach into room and seeze me. 

“Platoon of brainless mind!”’ they all 
hiss like circular snakes. ‘“‘ Who inform you 
this house were blaze?”’ 

“Did I not see Hon. Chimbley spitting 
rockets?” This from me. 

‘““Sakes of shucks!’ commute Hon. Hilda 
contemptibly. ‘‘That were not house- 
afire. ‘That were merely me burning negli- 
gent love-letters in kitchen stove.” 

Grones by all. 

‘“‘So my house are not afire!”” report Hon, 
Mrs for disappoint. 

“So sorry!” I regret. In distant mid- 
night I could hear rural hose-carriage ap- 
proaching with gongs. ‘Maybe there was 
no fire, but this were very useful practice. 
Also I was enabled to show you the iced 
quality of my intelligence. If there had 
been some fire, I should put it out!” a 

“Vou have put nearly everything els? 
out,” sorrowfully Hon. Mrs, looking out- 
side to moonlight where the entire interior 
of her home lay scrambled on the lawn. | 

Hon. Fogg gargle with his teeth. . 

“Since you are so talented at putting 
things out,” he suggest, “perhaps you can 
place yourself elsewheres with immediate 
rapidness.”’ i 

I oblige. When nextly observed, 1 
were setting in R. R. Station awaiting for 
morning train and feeling quite roasted. 

Hoping you are the same = 

Yours truly ol 
Hashimura Togo. 









Mrs. Elinor Glyn, who 
won sudden popularity 
with her ‘*‘Three 
Weeks,” has done much 
other work of a more 
enduring quality. This 
contribution to our Mar- 
riage series, her most re- 
cent work, has all the 
freshness and frankness 
that might be expected 
of a writer of her abil- 
ity and opportunities for 

observation 


ARRIAGE is an interesting subject, 
and one which has touched, or 
will probably touch, most of our 

ives; therefore it may not be unprofitable 
O study it a little, what it means and 
what it should mean; because, in the 
dresent upheaval of sal our old beliefs, 
narriage, as a sensible institution, is being 
uttacked upon many sides. 

It is extremely easy to pull down a house, 
yut it requires skill and special training 
0 rebuild it. Before dragging the roof off, 
ind demolishing the walls, it would be 
viser to have made a distinct plan, and 
rovided the materials ready for the recon- 
truction of a new habitation, that the rain 
nd the wind may not overcome us when we 
tave no shelter for our heads. 

But this is what the attackers of marriage 
lave as yet failed to do. Here are three 
acts which -we can begin by looking at: 
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‘Men and women who read this, 
do not pass it by, but stop and think 
before you plunge, through the 
giving and the taking of a wedding 


ring, into happiness or misery 


First: Some kind of union between 
man and woman, consolidated by the law, 
is necessary for the continuation of a race 
in vigor and moral upliftment. 

Second: Itis admitted by the greatest 
philosophers and deepest thinkers that the 
welfare of the community is of more im- 
portance than the fluctuating desires of the 
individual. 

Third] A fine widea), however impos- 
sible of attainment, is a force for good to be 
held up before the eyes of the mass of the 
people, who, however much actual educa- 
tion has advanced, are still too unendowed 
with personal brain ‘to have any judgment 
themselves, their capacities allowing them 
to see only the effects of things upon their 
immediate surroundings without perceiving 
the causes, and therefore leaving them inca- 
pable of judging what could be good for the 
country, the race, or humanity in general. 
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After all these centuries legal marriage 
still holds, because no one has been able to 
suggest any other union which could take 
its place without bringing chaos. And it 
seems more than likely that no one will 
ever be sufficiently inspired so to do! So 
let us now consider the present legal mar- 
riage as still being a stable fact, and see 
how we can make the best of it. 

In it there are two things which both 
man and woman forget—or refuse to face— 
and which are perhaps the chief causes of 
most unhappiness. Man forgets that his 
kind words of love and sympathy are of 
far more importance to the actual happi- 
ness of the woman than any of his deeds. 
Words fill 4nd satisfy her imagination, 
which is active whenever she is alone, and 
kind deeds, with few or indifferent words, 
make very little impression upon it. Wo- 
man forgets—or will not face—the fact 
that man is by nature a polygamous an- 
imal. There is no use in arguing about 
this and saying he ought not to be and 
that it is a horrible idea. It is a physio- 
logical fact, and to dispute it is to criticize 
the Almighty’s scheme for insuring a con- 
tinued population. That man should have 
polygamous instincts is essential for this 
scheme to work against any odds. 

Whatever we choose to say in contradic- 
tion to this resolves itself into empty words, 
the fact of nature remaining. It would be 
just as sensible to'try to argue that because 
we do not like to drink sea water, it has no 
business to be salt, and to decide that it 
is not salt, and that we will not recognize 
that it is salt! The ocean would just laugh 
at us, and remain briny! And no doubt 
nature laughs at silly woman, too, when 
she tries to judge man without understand- 
ing the elementary principle of creation. 

This being clearly grasped, it must be 
seen that monogamous marriage is an ideal 
state, not a natural state, and it must be 
admitted-to be such, and lived up to as an 
ideal, not undertaken with the notion that 
fidelity in man is a natural and infidelity 
an unnatural thing. It is the other way 
about, because of the fundamental instincts 
of man, which continuously and subcon- 
sciously suggest to him the necessity for 
self-preservation, which in its larger sense 
means species-preservation. 

Woman, on the other hand, although un- 
consciously inspired by this same funda- 
mental instinct of species-preservation, is 
not naturally polygamous, or rather poly- 
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androus, because such a state would mili- 
tate against this end by eventually destroy- 
ing pure offspring. She becomes promis- 
cuous only under certain conditions. Fi- 
delity, then, is a natural state for woman, 
and she has not to fight against any funda- 
mental instinct of her sex in order to pre- 
serve it. She has only to resist perverted 
desire, which is an exotic growth, the out- 
come of civilization. Thus fidelity is much. 
harder for man, who, to succeed in being 
faithful, is obliged to dominate a natural 
instinct, which is a far more difficult thing 
to do than to fight against an exotic desire, 
because all natural things are governed by. 
inexorable and eternal laws, and are not 
at the mercy of circumstance. Thus the 
natural instinct of man is at work in con- 
tinuous activity all the time—and the exotic 
desire is intermittent and the result of cir- 
cumstance. . 
Of course all this has been said before by 
many serious thinkers, and I am reiterating 
these facts only because the general readers 
may have forgotten them, and I must bring 
them to their recollection to make the rest 
of our discussion upon marriage clear. 
These instincts being admitted, we can 
go on to a survey of legal marriage. At 
first, it must have been an affair of expedi- 
ency. The woman was probably expected 
to be faithful, and brute force took care 
that she was so, or that she immediately 
paid the price of possible contamination of 
offspring by being killed. She was ex 
pected to be faithful for a natural reason, 
not for a spiritual or sentimental one; the 
reason being, as already inferred, to insure 
the purity of the offspring. Man had no 
need to be faithful to one woman to secure: 
this end, and never, in consequence, 
dreamed of being so. ‘ 
All through pagan times infidelity im 
man was rampant and recognized, and not 
looked upon as sin. And when woman be 
came civilized enough to have exotic de- 
sires, she lost her natural instinct—that of 
preservation of pure offspring—and became 
often a vicious creature. e 
Then the Church arrived and turned 
marriage into a sacrament, presumably 
with the noble intention of trying to elevate 
man and overcome his carnal nature. Man 
outwardly conformed, and with his whole 
soul’s desire to be true and to uplift himself 
each individual who really believed né 
doubt did war with his instincts, and num 
bers probably succeeded im conquering 








them; while 
woman 
flung herself 
with furore 
ander the 
nfluences of 
spiritual things, 
ind in the truly de- 
yout cases overcame her grafted 
lesires and returned to natural 
nstincts. But in beings of both 
sexes who were unconvinced by 
eligion, infidelity continued to 
lourish, as it does even to 
his day. A man who truly 
elieves that he is sinning 
n being unfaithful, and who 
inderstands that outside 
ypinion is nothing in the 
foiling of his own soul, but 
hat the matter is between 
umself and God, will always 
ve faithful in body to a 
voman he has wedded, 
vhether he cares for her or 
iot. But amanwho has not 
his conviction, and who does 
sot live in this intimate relation to his 
x0d, has no reason to hold himself from 
adulging his natural instinct, except the 
2ar of being found out, and when his sa- 
acity has suggested safeguards against this, 
ds instinct will certainly give itself ex- 
| It is all a question of personal 
There are numbers of good and 
lonest characters who do not feel con- 
























A woman disgusts or bores a 
man, and then bewails her sad 
lot, and calls the mana brute 
for being indifferent and a 
shameful creature for 
looking elsewhere for 


consolation 













vinced 
that en- 
tire fidel- 
Reve wun 
man to 
one woman 
was in- 
tended by 
the Creator, 
and who there- 
fore feel no degrada- 
tion in the latitude they 
allow themselves. It is not 
for us to argue which are 
right and which are wrong, 
but rather to stick to the 
subject of marriage, and 
how it can perhaps be made 
happier in these present 
days where all other condi- 
tions of life are changing, 
by a better comprehension 
of fundamental instincts and laws of nature. 
Woman has developed so far that gener- 
ally she is a reasonable and balanced crea- 
ture, with strong individuality and_per- 
sonal tastes and likes and dislikes. She 
is now ill fitted to keep them all in subserv- 
ience to man, unless he is her intellectual 
master. She may have wedded only be- 
cause the emotion of sex (not understood 
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as such, and called by a number of other 
names, such as “love,” ‘devotion,’ “at- 


traction”’) forced her at one of its power- 
ful moments to take a physical mate—one 
totally unsuited to her moral caliber. But 
she has knelt-at the altar and sworn vows 
before God—and perhaps has fulfilled 
woman’s original mission in the world, and 
become the mother of children, so what is 
to be done to ratify her mistake and its un- 
happy consequences? 

She must look all the circumstances of it 
in the face, and ask herself whether she her- 
self threw dust in her own eyes as regards 
the character of her husband, whether he 
deceived her in this—or whether they just 
drifted together, each to blame as much as 
the other, through the attraction of sex 
and the cruelty of ignorance. She may re- 
gret it a thousandfold, but she has done the 
thing of her own free will; no one forced 
her to wed the man. She may have done 
so unwillingly in some cases, and for ul- 
terior motives; but at all events she was 
consenting and not dragged to church re- 
sisting. And so if she is sensible she will 
use the whole of her intelligence to make the 
best of it. She will look to the end of her 
every action and her every thought. Will 
brooding over her “‘rights’”’ and the wrongs 
he may have inflicted, mend them? Will it 
do anything but give -her vanity the satis- 
faction of self-pity? Certainly not. 

If she has really evolved enough to wish to 
impose her opinions and individuality upon 
her household or the community, she will 
have realized that the welfare of the home 
for which she is responsible, and the com- 
munity to which she belongs, are, or ought 
to be, of far more consequence to her than 
her own personal emotions. Therefore she 
must ask herself whether she has any right 
to upset the happiness of the one, and the 
conception of good of the other, by indulging 
in personal quarrels and bickerings, or open 
scandal, with her husband. A really noble 
and unselfish woman would never consider 
her personal emotions before her duty to 
God and to her neighbor. It is because the 
outlook of woman is, as a rule, so pitiably 
narrow and self-centered that she often 
makes a useless and unhappy wife, and ship- 
wrecks her own and her family’s future. 

Man has gone on with his brute force, and 
his physical and mental attraction, and his 
tastes and beliefs and aspirations very much 
the same for thousands of years. Num- 
bers of them were brutes then, and numbers 
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are brutes still and will remain so. It is 
only woman who has so incredibly changed, 
and after staying immeasurably behind in 
importance and in intellectuality for count- 
less, centuries, she now seeks to equal if not 
outstep man inall things. It would be well 
for man to wake up to the fact that he is 
now wedding a woman with every sense and 
nerve and conception of life far in advance 
of what his mother believed herself to be 
capable of, and so his methods toward 
a wife must not be as his father’s were. 
If man wishes to have the good, domestic, 
obedient wife his father—perhaps one 
should go farther back and say grandfather 
—expected—and got—he must either cheose 
a timid weakling who becomes just his echo, 
or he must learn to treat the modern wo- 
man as a comrade and being who mentally 
can understand and follow his aspirations, 
and even assist him in his desires, a crea- 
ture to respect and consult, one whom he 
cannot rule just because he is a man and she 
is a woman, but can do so and bring her 
to obedience only when he has shown her 
his intellectual superiority and his wisdom! 

Woman is as willing to be ruled as ever 
she was—she always adores a master—but 
she has grown too intelligent to bow her 
head just because aman is a man. He must 
be the man. Man is naturally fighting for 
his old omnipotence, which he possessed 
regardless of his personal endowment, sim- 
ply because he was a male creature; and the 
foolish section of woman is fighting man 
with bombs and tricks and frantic words, 
instead of convincing him by her wisdom 
and attainments, by her demonstrations of 
knowledge of life and its duties, that she is 
at last fitted to be treated as an equal anda 
comrade, not as a plaything and a slave. ~ 

Who does not respect a woman who ful 
fils all her obligations with grace and char 
whose house is well ordered, whose friends 
are well entertained by her fine mind, and 
whose children are carefully brought up an@ 
full of understanding? She is indeed more 
precious than rubies, and a far stronger 1m- 
fluence for the good of her community than 
she who shouts of rights and wrongs and 
votes for women. The first woman could 
control a hundred votes and help a govern 
ment, but the second can only clog the 
wheels of the sex’s advancement. .. 

Now we get’ back to marriage! The 
first and foremost thing to be understood & 
that it is a frightful responsibility to und 
take, and that all those who enter into ths 
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bond lightly and for 

frivolous motives, 
mr from just 
drifting, will be 
‘made by fate 





















‘to pay the 
Bprice. “Think 
fof it! Two 


‘people stand 
‘up and swear 
fpefore Al- 
mighty God 
to continue 
‘to love each 
other until 
death do 
them part. 
They solemnly 
stand there and 
make vows 
about an emo- 
tion over which 
they have no more 
control than they 
have over the keeping of the 
wind in the south. They have 
control, if they have strong 
wills, over. its demonstration 
only. And then, in nine cases 
out of ten, neither 





























aa ens A and think. 
responsibility of trying 


o make possible the 
dbservance of these 
vows by keeping alight the flame of love 
n the other’s heart. A man utterly disil- 
usions a woman, and then blames her, not 
umself, for ceasing to care for him and for 
eing eventually attracted by some one else. 
_A woman disgusts or bores a man, and 
hen bewails her sad lot, and calls the man 
| brute for being indifferent and a shame- 
ul creature for looking elsewhere for con- 
olation. In all marriages there is no one 
0 blame or praise for happiness or unhap- 
ness but the two individuals themselves. 
tis Ais fault, or misfortune, if she no longer 


nd it is owing to the weakness of one or the 
ther if outside circumstances have been able 
interfere. Thus, to insure happiness, there 
qust be a tremendous sense of personal re- 
ponsibility, and there should be understand- 
1g of life, and understanding of fundamental 
istincts, and understanding of sex instincts. 
nd there should bea ruthless tearing away of 
ne false values whicha Victorian age grafted 


Before proposing marriage man should pause 

No marriage can be certain of 

continuing happy which has been entered into 
in the spirit of taking a lottery-ticket 


ares, and likewise hers in the parallel case— 
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upon religion, narrowing the mind of woman as to 


man’s needs, and narrowing man’s con- 
ception of woman’s mental capacity. 
No woman must ever forget in 
her relation to man that “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune,” and 
in this I am speaking literally 
not only of shekels of gold and 
silver, but of the power 
incorporated in certain 
personalities. And man, 
if he choose to exert it, 
has always force 
majeure at his 
command in the 
last extremity, 
although in 
these days of 
Herculean 
young women 
he may lose 
even this in 
time! 


Before un- 
dertaking to play 
that most difficult 


part of wife, every girl 
ought to ask herself: 
Does she care for the 
man enough to make her 
use her intelligence to 
understand him, and 
try to keep him loving 
her? Or if she does 
not personally care 
enough for him to trouble about this—will 
the situation of her husband in the world 
satisfy her, and make the bondage, un- 
leavened by love, of the care of house, serv- 
ants, and possible children worth while? 
Before undertaking the situation she 
ought to look at every aspect of the case, 
and question herself searchingly upon her 
own aims and ends, and if the actual facts 
will or will not fit in with them. Having 
made up her mind that for one reason or 
another it is for her happiness to take a 
certain man for her mate, she ought then 
sedulously to cultivate all the aspects of 
the condition which can conduce to peace 


_and to the attainment and enjoyment of 


that end. She must not forget that the 
man has paid her the highest honor a man 
can pay a woman. He has selected her to 
be his life companion. He proposes, in 
nine cases out of ten, to provide her with a 
home and to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of her maintenance. When the 
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woman has money of her own this question 
is different naturally! But in all cases the 
man in asking her to marry him has shown 
that something in her—or in her posses- 
sions—makes her appear worth the giving 
up of his liberty. So she owes him just as 
much as the thing he took her for. If for 
her money, and she knows it is for that, and 
she has been sufficiently humble to accept 
him on those terms, she owes him money, 
If for love, at least the outside observances 
of love! If he has pretended love and it is 
for some other motive, his Nemesis will fall 
upon him in the disillusion and contempt 


he will inspire; but in all cases the woman, 


through want of intelligence or pure mis- 
fortune, has crossed the Rubicon with him; 

she has allowed him to teach her the mean- 
ing of dual life—she has put it into his power 
with her to create future lives. She can- 
not, for any price or any prayers, recross that 
fatal stream. So for all reasons of com- 
mon-sense—and above all, sense of respon- 
sibility to the community—she had better 
make the best of her bargain. 

Likewise, man should pause and think 
and ask questions of himself. Is it merely 
because I cannot obtain this woman upon 
any other terms that I am offering her 
marriage? Havel respect for her? Do I 
think she will bring happiness into my 
house as well as pleasure to my body? 
Is she suited to my brain capacity when 
I am not exalted by physical emotion? 
Am I going to curb my selfishness and 
behave decently toward her? 

If he can answer these questions sat- 
isfactorily he may know that he is under- 
taking a hundred-to-one chance of peace 
and happiness. But if the physical desire 
is stronger than all these considerations, 
then he must know and realize that, what- 


ever happens, he must never blame the > 


woman. He has succumbed to the most 
material and alas! the most hideously 
strong force in nature—not because the 
woman tempted him, as it has been the 
fashion for man to say since the days of 
Adam—but because there is something in 
himself which is so weak that it cannot 


listen to the promptings of the spirit when, 


the body calls. 

In each and every case it is a man’s duty 
to be kind and courteous to the woman who 
is his wife. He has made her so by his free 
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of the whole subject has made my pe 
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vows before God (no one can be forced 
to the altar against his absolute will in 
these days), or he has made her so by vows 
and a business agreement, according to the 
laws of his country, before the registrar. In 
either case he has made her his legal wife 
and the possible mother of his children— 
units unborn who can affect the welfare of 
his country. He has then his great duties 
toward her. If she was a girl, he has 
taken from her that which nothing on earth 
can restore. He has made her into another 
being. He has been instrumental in mak- 
ing her—this other human soul—accept 
responsibilities, and he is bound as an hon- 
orable man to school himself so as to be 
able to help the mutual happiness and 
peace of their dual existence. And if he 
wishes to be obeyed, loved, and respected, 
he has to look to himself that he inspire 
obedience, love, and respect in his mate. 
She will not experience these feelings to 
order. And fear alone, or some other and 
lower motive, would make her simulate 
them. Man must not forget that nothing 
simulated can last. Truth alone remains 
at the end of the year. 

No marriage can be certain of continu- 
ing happy which has been entered into in 
the spirit of taking a lottery-ticket. But 
most marriages could be fairly happy if 
both man and woman looked the thing 
squarely in the face and made up their 
minds that they would run together in 
harness as two well-trained carriage-horses, 
both knowing of the pole, both pulling at 
the collar and not overstraining the traces, 
both taking pride in their high stepping 
and their unity of movement. How much 
more dignified than to make a pitiable ex 
hibition of incompatibility like two wil 
creatures kicking and plunging, and finall 
upsetting the vehicle they had agreed t 
draw! I would like to discuss now th 
problem of whether or not marriage ca 
be made happy no matter how it starts, D 
using common-sense, but the deep interes 


















already cover too much space, and I mus 
refrain. 

Only, men and women who read this, d 
not pass it by, but stop and think befor 
you plunge, through the giving and th 
taking of a wedding ring, into happiness oF 
misery. 


_ twenty-five years old. 


‘if that is all I am fit to do. 





How Can An Unasked Girl Marry? 


The following letter to the Editor frankly asks a question that has secretly been in 
women’s hearts since there has been marrying and giving in marriage. Women 
have taken their place in the world’s work and ask no man’s leave to de- 
clare their economic independence; but in life’s fundamental they wait, 
nor dare show that they care to do otherwise, as they have waited 


all through the ages. 


HAVE read the article by 
Miss Jessie Woodrow 
Wilson, on “What Girls 

Can Do For Other Girls,” in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and it 
has interested me very much. 
The fact that Miss Wilson is 
directing a regular department 
for girls leads me to hope that 
sometime soon we will hear some- 


thing about a more selfish prob- ~~ = 


lem, ‘‘ What Girls Can Do For Them- 

selves.”’ I don’t mean how we may become 
doctors, or trained nurses, or grand opera 
singers, but how we can make ourselves feel 


that we were born to doa certain work in 


the world, and that we are doing it well. 
Ever since I was a little girl I have felt 
that the work I was born to do would take 
the form of marriage and the care of a hus- 
band, children, and a home. But I am 
I have been out of 
college two years, and no man of any de- 
scription has asked me to marry him. I 
know other girls of my age who are practi- 


cally in the same plight, though they would 
- rather die than admit it. 


I would not dare tell my mother that I 


_want to marry. She would be sincerely 
shocked. ‘I have talked to her, however, 
| about trying to find a real interest by getting 


some kind of work, but she says that would 
injure my “chances” in life. How could 
it, when if I go on as I am I don’t see how 
I am ever to-have any chances at all? 

We live in what is called a fashionable 


suburb. We keep two maids, so there is 


very little for me to do about the house. 


- Once in a while I make a shirtwaist or bake 


a cake, but father need not have spent his 
money to give me four years at college 
We have 
what is called society here, but there are 
practically no eligible men in it. At 


dances and dinners we meet either boys 


who can’t afford to marry, or old bach- 
elors who for one reason or another invari- 


Is there a remedy? 






What is it? 


ably give their attention to the 
young married women. 
There is in our neighborhood, 
a wonian doctor for whom I 
have a great respect, and I 
have talked over with her all 
the things which are troubling 
me. But while she is sympa- 
thetic, she does not give me 
much encouragement to hope 
things will change for the better in 
my time. Other women repeat that 
old saw about “waiting for Mr. Right 
to come along,” but that seems to be very 
silly when I realize that I am twenty-five 
years,old and that I haven’t yet met even 
Mr. Wrong or Mr. Anybody who would ask 


-me to marry him. 


I forgot to say that I am considered quite 
attractive and that my case is, therefore, 
not exceptional. My doctor friend says 
that the young men are all rushing to the 
cities, and that there they are just as lonely 
in boarding-houses and_ bachelor-apart- 
ments as we are in the suburbs. She says 
that the working girl has a better chance to 
marry than the society girl, because the 
former has more chances to meet men day 
alter day and so establish the tie of propin- 
quity. She says that the young men in the 
cities by the time they are in a position to 
marry have grown too selfish and sophisti- 
cated and don’t marry at all, or else they 
marry girls generally far beneath them. 

What can I do for my own future? Iam 
urged not to go to work. JI am not excep- 
tionally talented, and I don’t know that 
I would be much of a success as a business 
woman. The job I want; that of wife and 
mother, doesn’t come and look for me. I 
am forbidden by custom to go in search of 
it. What is to become of me? What 
excuse have I for living? What good am 
I and what good are the thousands of other 
girls out of college and with no chance to 
marry, who are in exactly the same plight 
that I am? eel aM: 
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The Young 
Women's Chris- : 
tian Association fb 
is reaching out to 
the ends of the 
earth; its banner 
is penetrating to 
every remotest 
spot where girls j 
ean work for &. 
girls, no matter 
what their race 
or creed may be 





Chinese girls at 
the annual con- 
ference of the 
Y. W. G. A., at 
Silver Bay. Their 
part in the great 
pageant 
26th was to illus- 
trate what the 
Association is 
doing for girls 
in eastern Asia 


An Open Door to Service 


This department of the magazine, presenting from month to month 
various phases of the work of the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, is under the editorial direction of Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson 


By Elizabeth Wilson 


T is’said that there is no such thing as 

“Vocational Choice”; that one term 

_precludes the other; that when one is 
actually called she cannot choose but do. 
But in the ordinary use of the term a girl’s 
early life and education are concerned 
hugely with the choosing of her vocation. 
A vocation differs from an occupation ina 
that it occupies her heart as well as her 
hands. 

Anyone at all expert in vocational guid- 
ance knows that there are certain questions 
in the mind of every young woman who 
looks forward to even a year of wage earn- 
ing between school and marriage. Con- 
cerning every form of work she asks: 

Is it of service to the community? Is it 
overcrowded, or is there chance for ad- 
vancement? Does it offer a reasonable 
future? Does it afford opportunities for 
self-development? What technical prep- 
aration is required? 
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Because it answers all these queries fa- 
vorably, the profession of employed officer 
in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion claims to be ranked as a profession of 
many possibilities. The term “employed 


officer’? covers every type of professional ~ 


salaried worker. It includes 103 national 


secretaries at headquarters in New York — 


City, and stationed at the field headquarters 
in eleven cities of the United States;. 29 
American secretaries on the foreign field; 
general secretaries at 54 universities and 
colleges, in ten organized counties com- 
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posed of rural branches, and in more than — 


two hundred cities; directors of religious, 


general, and physical education in cities; — 


industrial secretaries working in manu- 
facturing centers; superintendents of lunch- 
rooms and Association residences; workers 
among young girls. It includes travelers’ 
aid matrons, and employment secretaries. 

That the Young Women’s Christian As- 
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’ themselves 
for the many — 
demands made 
upon Association 
secretaries, who often 
must lead in play as well 
as in the things of the 


sociation is of ser- 
“vice to the com- 
munity is proved 
daily by a thous- 
and instances, 
private and gg 
public. “Are you 
the uplift woman?” 
asked a little girl of 
a village secretary. 
“Ma says she’ll give 
you four dollars if you’ll 
miplift sister.’’ The 
| youngster was caught 
long enough to tell 
her “‘sister’s’”’ name 
and residence, and with- 
out exhausting all the 
proffered resources of 
money the secretary 
soon, interested the 
older sister in the Association basket-ball 
teams, and the work of “uplift”? went for- 
ward naturally and unprofessionally. 

Is it overcrowded? One of our secre- 
taries, who had previously been a college 
teacher, revisited England recently and 
called upon some of the leaders of the As- 
sociation for promoting the education of 
women in Oxford, where she had studied. 
The principal of home students said, “You 
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spirit, 
girls who 
have had a 
thorough pre- 
liminary train- 
ing spend a year at 
the National Training 
School in New York City 


did not write us stat- 
ing what post you had 
secured,” ‘Secured! 
Her guest instantly 
thought of the twenty 
Association positions 
which had sought her, 
and of the seventy in- 
structors, some carry- 
ing the Ph. D. degree, 
who had applied for 
her vacant college 
position, and an- 
swered, “I did not 
care to report that 

I had left teaching, 

for I was afraid you 

would be disap- 
pointed to hear that 

I had abandoned 

academic work.” 
“Oh, no, anyone can teach,’’ commented 
her Anglo-Saxon instructor; ‘‘only one in 
twenty has the executive gifts for such a 
position as yours.” 

It is not an overcrowded profession as 
yet. About one hundred and fifty new po- 
sitions have been created each recent year, 
and fully as many workers drop out for mar- 
riage, or because of home responsibilities, 
or go to the mission field or take other posi- 
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tions. Some who will not learn how to 
leave a margin, break down physically as 
they would in any other occupation. It 
is especially the positions paying $1200 
and upward that stand vacant, waiting for 
the woman with business sense, personal 
charm, deep religious instincts, open vision, 
and technical training—for the executive 
who can inspire others to service, and not 
condole with herself at having too much to 
do alone. It is not the custom to apply for 
positions; qualified candidates are recom- 
nrended to vacancies. | 

Does this profession offer a reasonable 
future? As certain as that in any profes- 
sion followed by women. Experience is 
counted, and a gray-haired secretary is not 
discounted. The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association reaches to all quarters of 
the globe, and American secretaries are 
sought for in Sydney and Cape Town, in 
Paris and Florence, as well as in the four 
countries to which American secretaries 
are sent out on a missionary basis; viz., In- 
dia, China, Japan, and Argentine. The 
movement endures, because what may be 
won by personality is held by organiza- 
tion; each member of the staff makes her 
contribution; and the resident volunteer 
workers in the community bind things 
together. Any part of a secretary’s duties 
will increase her equipment as a lay mem- 
ber of society in this generation of social- 
ized efforts; in fact, her professional expe- 
rience actually prepares her for the home 
duties which most of the secretaries ulti- 
mately assume, because the secretary’s 
problem is the fundamental one of life— 
“setting along with people and getting 
something done.”’ . 

Is there opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and self-expression? Yes, because 
nothing of human interest is alien to one 
devoted to the economic, physical, social, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual interests 
of women and girls. She meets with the 
leaders of other civic forces; she is called 
into council on questions of recreation pro- 
grams, of missionary jubilees; she looks 
after housing newly arrived industrial 
workers; she inaugurates protective meas- 
ures for the girls of a widely radiating terri- 
tory; she plans interdenominational religious 
training; she opens up educational and vaca- 
tion opportunities; she introduces and ties 
together the existing agencies affecting girls’ 
lives and calls other agencies into existence. 

In a secretary’s personal social relations, 
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in her mingling with friends in the University 
or Woman’s Club, in her own church life, in 
the informal gaieties where power to do 
“stunts” is applauded, in her bearing with 
members of the board, the committees, and 
the membership at large, she will have a 
continued outlet for her own personality. 
And the most vital question of all, What 
technical preparation is required? is an- 
swered by the National Board as follows: 
When a young woman who has been a 
distinct leader in the best things in college 
has found herself, perhaps by a year or 
two of teaching, she is accepted for one of 
the Preparatory Training Centers, admin- 
istered by the Field Committees all over the 
country. This is three months of prac- 
tice work studying Bible and Association 
courses outlined at national headquarters, 
subject to examination from there. After 


making good there, the candidate is recom-. 


mended to a position as assistant or depart- 
ment secretary before coming to the Na- 
tional Training School for her graduate 
study. This graduate school, at 135 East 
52nd Street, New York City, is an eleven- 
story building erected in 1912. 


In this | 


building are lecture-,;-class-, and seminar- ~ 


rooms, library, living-rooms, single bedrooms 
for students, etc. 
building of its kind in the world. 

The curriculum of the school embraces 
Bible study, religious pedagogy, social 
science, personal, home, and community 
living; naturally, too, an exhaustive pres- 


It is the most beautiful — 


entation of the Young Women’s Christian ~ 


Association in all its ramifications as well 
as those of current movements with which 
the employed officer must co-operate. 
advanced course for physical directors who 
have graduated from normal schools of 
physical education finds place here in the 
summer. As yet the National Board of- 


fers no technical training for domestic — 


science and art teachers, and cafeteria di- 


rectors, but secures them from the best 


technical schools throughout the country. 
Many have entered this profession be- 
cause it ministers to the whole nation, not 


emphasizing one aspect; others because the ~ 
Christian purpose runs through every ac- — 
tivity in every field; others because their 
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friends who are secretaries ‘‘have received 


therein great satisfaction of heart’’; 


are as numerous as girls themselves—in fact, 
the girls and their lives are the possibilities. 


others, 
and this includes those who have given the — 
foregoing reasons, because the possibilities” 
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HILE Felicia was making her vain 
attempt upon her father’s pity, 

. Faversham was sitting immersed 
in correspondence in his own room at the 


_ farther end of the gallery. He heard nothing 


of the girl’s arrival or departure. Sound 
traveled but little through the thick walls 
of the tower and the gallery; muffled with 


‘ich carpets, with hangings and furniture, 


deadened both step and voice. 

The agent was busy with some typewrit- 
ten evidence that Melrose was preparing, 
wherewith to fight the government officials 
now being sent down from London to in- 


' quire into the state of some portion of the 


property. The evidence had been collected 


_by Nash, and Faversham read it with 


Prey . 


dyer’s hand, ‘‘to that it works in.” 






disgust. He knew well that the great mass 
of it was perjured stuff, bought at a high 
price. Yet he was to represent Melrose 
at the inquiry and he would have to back 
up all the lies and evasion that his master 
and the pack of obscure hangers-on who 
lived upon his pay chose to put forward. 
He set his teeth as he read. How much 
longer could he bear his servitude? Or 
would he soon be subdued to it, like the 
For 
weeks he had lived with Melrose on terms 


more he dwelt for consolation on the pros- 
pect of Melrose’s disappearance, the more 
attractive became to him the vision of his 
own coming reign. Some day he would be 
nis own master and the master of these 


hoards. Some day he would emerge from 
the cloud of hatred and suspicion in which 
he habitually walked; some day he would 
be able once more to follow the instincts 
of an honest man; some day he would be 
able again—perhaps—to look Lydia Pen- 
fold in the face! Endurance for a few more 
months, on the best terms he could secure, 
lest the old madman should even yet re- 
voke his gifts; and .then—a transforma- 
tion scene on the details of which his 
thoughts'dwelt perpetually by way of relief 
from the present. 3 

Often, when this mood of self-assertion 
was on him, he would go back in thought 
to his boyish holidays in Oxford and to his 
uncle. He saw the kind old fellow in his 
shepherd-plaid suit, black tie, and wide- 
awake, taking his constitutional along the 
Woodstock Road, or playing a mild game of 
croquet in the professional garden. Or he 
recalled him among his gems—those rare 
and beautiful things bought with the sav- 


_ ings of a lifetime; loved, each of them, for 


its own sake; and bequeathed at death with 
the tender expression of a wish (no tyran- 
nical condition) to the orphan boy whom he 
had fathered. 

The thought of what would—what must 
be—Uncle Mackworth’s judgment on his 
present position, was perhaps the most 
tormenting element in Faversham’s con- 
sciousness. He faced it, however, with 
frankness. His uncle would have con- 
demned him—wholly. The notion of 
serving a bad man for money would have 
been simply inconceivable to that straight 
and innocent soul. Are there not. still | 
herbs to be eaten under hedgerows, with 
the sauce of liberty and self-respect? 

No doubt. But man is entitled to self- 
fulfilment and men pursue vastly different 
ways of obtaining it. The perplexities of 
practical ethics are infinite and mixed 
motives fit a mixed world. 

But at least he had not bartered away his 
uncle’s treasure. The gems still stood to 
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him as the symbol of something he had lost 
and might some day recover. It was really 
time he got them out of Melrose’s clutches. 
. .. The room was oppressively hot! It 
was a raw December night, but the heating 
system of the Tower was now so perfect, 
and to Faversham’s mind so excessive, 
that every corner of the large house was 
bathed in a temperature that seemed to 
keep Melrose alive, while it half-suffocated 
every other inmate. 

Suddenly the telephone bell on his writ- 
ing-desk rang. His room was now con- 
nected with Melrose’s room, at the other 
end of the house, as well as with Penrith. 
He put his ear to the receiver. 

“Ves?” f 

‘“‘T want to speak to you.” 

e Herose unwillingly. But at least he could 
air the room, which he would not have 
ventured to do, if Melrose were coming to 
him as usual for the ten minutes hectoring 
that now served as conversation between 
them, before bedtime’ Going to the window 
which gave access to the terrace outside, 
he unclosed the shutters and threw open the 
glass doors. He perceived that it had be- 
gun to rain and that the night was darken- 
ing. But, oh, “the cool refreshment of 
the rain!”’ He stood drinking it in for a few 
seconds and then, leaving the window 
open and forgetting to extinguish the elec- 
tric light on his table, he went out of the 
room. 

He found Melrose in his chair, his aspect 
thunderous and excited. 

“Was it by your plotting, Sir, that that 
girl got in?” thundered the old man, as he 
entered. 

Faversham stood amazed. ‘‘ What girl?” 

Melrose angrily described Felicia’s visit, 
adding that if Faversham knew nothing 
about it it was his duty to know. Dixon 
deserved dismissal for his abominable con- 
duct. ‘‘And you, Sir, are paid a large salary 
not only to manage—or mismanage—my 
affairs, but also to protect your employer 
from annoyance. I expect you to do it!” 

Faversham took the charge quietly. His 
whole relation to Melrose had altered so 
rapidly for the worse during the preceding 
weeks that no injustice or unreason sur- 
prised him. And yet there was something 
strange, something monstrous, in the old 
man’s venomous temper. After all his 
bribes, after all his tyranny, did he still 
feel something in Faversham escape him— 
some deep-driven defiance, or hope in- 
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frangible? He seemed, indeed, to be always 
on the watch now for fresh occasions of 
attack that should test his own power and 
Faversham’s submission. 

Presently, he abruptly left the subject 
of his daughter and Faversham did not 
pursue it. What was the good of inquiring 
into the details of the girl’s adventure? He 


guessed pretty accurately at what had hap- 


pened: the scorn that had been poured on 
the suppliant; the careless indifference with 
which she had been dismissed—through 
the rain and the night. Yet another scandal 
for a greedy neighborhood! Another story 
to reach the ears of the dwellers in a certain 
cottage; with the embellishments, no doubt, 
that the popular hatred of both himself — 
and Melrose was certain to supply. He™ 
felt himself buried a little deeper under — 
the stoning of his fellows. But at the same- 
time he was conscious, as of a danger point, — 
of a new and passionate exasperation in 
himself. His will must control it. 
Melrose, however, proceeded to give it 
fresh cause. He took up a letter from Nash 
containing various complaints of Faver- 
sham which had reached him that evening. — 
“Vou have been browbeating our witnesses, 
Sir? Nash reports them as discouraged and 
possibly no longer willing to come forward. 
What business had you to jeopardize my 
interests by posing as the superior person? 
The evidence had been good enough for” 
Nash—and myself. It might have been ™ 
good enough for you.” 
Faversham smiled as he lit his cigarette. 
“The two men you refer to, whom you ~ 
asked me to see yesterday, were a couple 
of the feeblest liars I ever had to do with. — 
Tatham’s counsel would have turned them 
inside out in five minutes. You seem to 
forget that the other side are employing 
counsel.”’ 
“T forget nothing!” said Melrose hotly. 
“But I expect you to follow your instruc- 
tions.” : 
“The point is—am I your counsel, or 
merely your agent? You seem to expect 
me to act in both capacities. And I confess 
T find it difficult.” 
Melrose fretted and fumed. He raised 
one point after another, criticizing Faver- 
sham’s action and advice in regard to the 
housing inquiries, as though he was de- 
termined to pick a quarrel. Faversham met 
him on the whole with wonderful composure, 
often yielding in appearance, but in reality 
getting the best of it throughout. Under th 
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mask of the discussion, however, the temper 
of both men was rising fast. It was as 
though two deep-sea currents, converging 
far down, were struggling unseen toward 
the still, calm surface, there to meet in 
storm and convulsion. 

Again Melrose changed the conversation. 
He was by now extraordinarily pale. All 
the flushed excitement in which Faversham 
had found him had disappeared. He was 
more spectral, more ghostly and ghastly, 
than Faversham had ever seen him. His 
pincerlike fingers played with the jewel that 
Felicia had thrown down upon the table. 
He took it up, put on his eyeglass, peered 
at it, put it down again. Then he turned 
an intent and evil eye on Faversham. 


The Fate of the Gems 


“T have now something of a quite dif- 
ferent nature to say to you. You have, I 
imagine, expected it. You will, perhaps, 
_ guess at it. And I cannot imagine for one 
moment that you will make oe difficulty 
about it.” 

Faversham’s pulse began to race. 
suspended his cigarette. 

‘“What is it?” 

“‘T am asked to send a selection of antique 
gems to the ‘loan exhibition’ that is being 
got up by the ‘Amis du Louvre’ in Paris, after 
Christmas. I desire to send both the Arconati 
Bacchus and the Medusa—in fact, all those 
now in the case committed to my keeping.” 

“T have no objection,” said Faversham. 
But he had suddenly lost color. 

“T can send them only in my own name,” 
said Melrose, slowly. 

“That difficulty is not unsurmountable. 
I can lend them to you.” 

Melrose’s composure gave way. He 
brought his hand heavily down on the table. 
“T shall send them in—as my own property. 
—in my own name!” 

Faversham eyed him. 

“But they are not—they will not be— 
your property.” 

“T offer you three thousand pounds for 
them—four thousand—five thousand. If 
you want more, you can have it. Drive 
the best bargain: you can!” sneered Melrose, 
trying to smile. 

“T refuse your offer—your very generous 
offer—with great regret. But I refuse!” 
Faversham had risen to his feet. 

“And your reason for a behavior so—so 
vilely ungrateful?” 


He 
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“Simply, that the gems were left to me 
by an uncle I loved—who was a second 
father to me—who asked me not to sell - 
them. I have warned you not once, or 
twice, that I should never sell them.”’ 

“No! You expected both to get hold of 
my property—and to keep your own!”’ 

‘Insult me as you like,” said Faversham, 
quietly. “I probably deserve it. But you 
will not alter my determination.”’ 

He stood leaning on the back of a chair, 
looking down on Melrose. Some bondage 
had broken in his soul! A tide of some 
beneficent force seemed to be flooding its 
dry wastes. 

Melrose paused. In the silence each 
measured the other. Then Melrose said, 
in a voice which had grown husky, ‘‘So— 
the first return you are asked to make, for 
all that has been lavished upon you, you 
meet with this refusal. That throws a new 
light upon your character. I never proposed 
to leave my fortune to an adventurer! I 
proposed to leave it to a gentleman capable 
of understanding an obligation. We have 
mistaken each other and-our arrangement 
—drops. Unless you consent to the very 
small request, the very advantageous pro- 
posal, rather, that I have just made you, 
you will leave this room as penniless, except 
for any savings you may have made out of 
your preposterous salary—as penniless as 
you came into it!” 

' Faversham raised himself. He drew a 
long breath, as of a man delivered. 

“Do what you like, Mr. Melrose. There 
was a time when it seemed that our co- 
operation might have been of service to 
both. But some devil in you and a greedy 
mind in me—the temptation of your money, 
oh, I confess it, frankly—have ruined our 
partnership and, indeed, much else! I 
resume my freedom. I leave your house 
tomorrow. And now,—please—return me 
my gems!” 

He peremptorily held out his hand. Mel- 
rose glared upon him. Then slowly the old 
man reopened the little drawer at his elbow, 
took thence the shagreen case and pushed 
it toward Faversham. 

Faversham replaced it in his _ breast 
pocket. “Thank you. Now, Mr. Melrose, 
I should advise you to go to bed. Your 
health is.not strong enough to stand these 
disputes. Shall I call Dixon? As soon as 
possible my accounts shall be in your hands. ”’ 

“‘Leave the room, Sir!”’ cried Melrose, in 
rage, motioning toward the door. 
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On the threshold Faversham turned and 
gave one last look at the dark figure of 
Melrose and the medley of objects surround- 
ing it—at Madame Elizabeth’s Sévres 
vases on the upper shelf of the Riesener 
table; at the Louis Seize clock, which was 
at the moment striking eight. 

As he closed the door behind him, he 
was aware of Dixon, who had just entered 
the gallery from the servants’ quarters. 
The old butler hurried toward him to ask 
if he should announce dinner. “Not for 
me,’ said Faversham. ‘‘You had better 
ask Mr. Melrose. Tomorrow, Dixon, I shall 
be leaving this house—for good.” 

Dixon stared, his face working—“I 
thowt—I heard yo’—”’ he said, and paused. 

“You heard us disputing. Mr. Melrose 
and I have had a quarrel. Bring me some- 
thing to my room, when you have looked 
after him. I will come and speak to you 
later. 7 

Faversham walked down the gallery’ to 
his own door. He had to pass on the way 
a splendid Nattier portrait of Marie Lec- 
zinska, which had arrived only that morn- 





ing from Paris and was standing on the. 


floor, leaning sideways against a chair as 
Melrose had placed it himself so as to get 
a good light on it. If his thoughts had not 
been so entirely preoccupied, he would 
probably have noticed a slight movement 
of something behind the portrait as he 
passed. But exultation held him; he 
walked on air. 
He returned to his own room where the 
window was still wide open. As he entered 
he mechanically turned on the light, not 
noticing that the reading lamp upon his 
table was not in its place. But he saw that 


some papers that had been on his desk when 


he left the room were now on the floor. 
He supposed the wind, which was rising, 
had dislodged them. Stooping to lift them 
up, he was surprised to see a large mud- 
stain on the topmost sheet. It looked like 
a footprint—as though some one had first 
knocked the papers off the table and then 
trodden on them. He turned on a fresh 
switch. There was another mark on the 
floor just beyond the table and another 
nearer the door. They were certainly foot- 
prints! But who could have entered the 
room during his absence? And where was 
the invader? At the same time he perceived 
that his reading lamp had been overturned 
and was lying on the floor, broken. 

Filled with vague anxiety, he returned 


shoulder. 
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to the door he had just closed. As he laid 
his hand upon it, a shot rang through the 
house—a cry—the sound of a fierce voice— 
a fall. 

And the next minute the door he held was 
violently burst open in his face, he himself 
was knocked backward over a chair and ~ 
a man whose face was muffled in some dark 
material rushed across the room, leaped 
through the window and disappeared into 
the night. 

Faversham ran into the gallery. The 
first thing he saw was the Nattier portrait 
lying on its face beside an overturned chair. 
Beyond it, a dark object on the floor. At 
the same moment, he perceived Dixon 
standing, horrorstruck, at the farther end of 
the gallery, with the handle of the door 
leading to the servants’ quarters still in his 
grasp. Then the old man, too, ran. 

The two men were brought up by the 
same obstacle. The body of Edmund Mel- 
rose lay between them. 

‘Melrose had fallen on his face. As Faver- 
sham and Dixon lifted him, they saw that 
he was still breathing though in extremis. 
He had been shot through the breast and 
a pool. of blood lay beneath him, blotting 
out the faded blues and yellow greens of 
the Persian carpet. 

At the command of her husband, Mrs. 
Dixon, who had hurried after him, ran for 
brandy, crying also for help. Faversham 
snatched a cushion, put it under the dying 
man’s head and loosened his clothing. 
Melrose’s eyelids fluttered once or twice, 
then sank. With a low groan, a gush of 
blood from his mouth, he passed away 
while Dixon prayed, ‘‘May the Lord have 
mercy—mercy!’’? and rocked -to and fro 
beside the corpse in anguish. Mrs. Dixon, 
coming with the brandy in her hand, was 
stopped by a gesture from Faversham. 

“No use!’”’ He touched Dixon on the 
“Dixon, this is murder! You 
must go at once for Dr. Undershaw and the 
police. Take the motor. Mrs. Dixon and 
I will stay here. But first—tell me—after 
I spoke to you here did you go in to Mr. 
Melrose?”’ 

“T knocked, Sir. But he shouted to me— 
angrylike—to go away till he rang. I went 
back to t’ kitchen and I had no but closed 
yon door behind me when I heard:t’ firin’. I 
brast it open again an’ saw a man, wi’ sum- 
mat roun’ his head, fleein’ doon t’ gallery. 
My heavens! My heavens!—” | 

“The man who did it was in the gallery 
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while you and I were speaking to each 
other,”’ said Faversham, calmly, as he rose. 
“And he got in through my window while 
I was in with Mr. Melrose.” He described 
briefly the passage of the murderer through 
his own room. “Tell the police to have the 
main-line stations watched, without a mo- 
ment’s delay. The man’s game would be 
to get to one or other of them across coun- 
try.. There’ll be no marks on him—he 
fired from a distance—but his boots are 
muddy. About five foot ten, I should 
think—a weedy kind of fellow. Go and 
wake Tonson and be back as quickly as you 
possibly can. And listen!—on your way to 
the stables call the gardener. Send him for 
two of the farm men and tell them to search 
-the garden and the woods by the river. 
They ll. find meé. there. Or stay—one of 
them can come here and remain with Mrs. 
Dixon while ’'m gone. Let them bring 
lanterns—quick!”’ 


The Search 


In less than fifteen minutes the motor, 
with Dixon and the new chauffeur, Tonson, 
had left the Tower and was rushing at 
forty miles an hour along the Penrith 
Road. Meanwhile, Faversham and the 
farm-laborers were searching the garden, 
the hanging woods and the river banks. 
Footprints were found along the terrace 
and it was plain that the murderer had 
climbed the low inclosing wall. But beyond 
and in the darkness, nothing could be traced. 

Faversham returned to the house and 
began to examine the gallery. The hiding- 
place of Melrose’s assailant was soon discov- 
ered. Behind the Nattier portrait and the 
carved and gilt chair that Melrose himself 
had moved from its place in the morning, 
there were muddy marks on the floor and the 
wainscoting, which showed that a man had 
been crouching there. The picture, a large 
and imposing canvas, had been more than 
sufficient to conceal him. ‘Then—had he 
knocked to attract Melrose’s attention, 
having ascertained from Dixon’s short col- 
loquy at the library door with Faversham 
that the master of the Tower was still within? 
Or, had Melrose suddenly come out into the 
gallery, perhaps to give some order to Dixon? 

Faversham thought the latter more prob- 
able. As Melrose appeared, the murderer 
had risen hastily from his hiding-place, up- 
setting the picture and the chair. Melrose 
had received a charge of duck shot full in 
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the breast, with fatal effect. The range was 
so short that the shot had scattered but 
little. A few pellets, however, could be 
traced in the wooden frames of the tapes- 
tries; and one had broken a majolica dish 
standing on a cabinet. 

A man of the people—using probably 
some old muzzle-loader, begged or borrowed. 
Faversham’s thought ran to the young 
fellow who had denounced Melrose with 
such fervor at Mainstairs, the day of Lydia 
Penfold’s visit to the stricken village. But, 
good heavens!—there were a score of men 
on Melrose’s estate, with at least as good 
reason for shooting as that man. Take the 
Brands! But old Brand was gone to his 
rest, the elder son had sailed for Canada 
and the younger seemed to be a harmless, 
half-witted chap, of no account. 

, Yet, clearly, the motive had been revenge, 
not burglary. There were plenty of costly 
trifles lying on the tables and cabinets of the 
gallery. Not one of them had been touched. 

Faversham moved to and fro in the si- 
lence, while Mrs. Dixon sat moaning to 
herself beside the dead man, whose face she 
had covered. The lavish electric lights in 
the gallery, which had been Melrose’s 
latest whim, shone upon its splendid con- 
tents; on the nymphs and cupids, the 
wreaths, and temples of the Boucher 
tapestries, on the gleaming surfaces of 
china, the dull gold of the ormolu. 
show represented the desires, the huntings, 
the bargains of a lifetime. Andinits midst lay 
Melrose, tripped at last, silenced at last, the 
stain of his life-blood spreading round him. 

Faversham looked down upon him, shud- 
dering. Then, perceiving that the door 
into the library stood ajar, he entered the 
room. ‘There stood the chair on which he 
had leaned when the chains of his slavery 
fell from him. There—on the table—was 
the jewel—the little Venus with fluttering 
enamel drapery, standing tiptoe within 
her hoop of diamonds, which he had seen 
Melrose take up and handle during their 
dispute. Why was it there? Faversham | 
had no idea. 

And there on the writing-desk lay a large 
sheet of paper, with a single line written 
upon it in Melrose’s big and sprawling 
handwriting. That was new. It had not 
been there when Faversham last stood be- 
side the table. The pen was thrown down 
upon it and a cigar lay in the ash-tray, 
as though the writer had been disturbed, 
either by a sudden sound, or by the interrup- 
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man's head, and loosened his clothing. ‘No use!” he said 
main-line watched without a moment's delay. Tak 
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tion of some thought which had led him 
into the gallery to call Dixon. 

Faversham stooped to look at it—“J 
hereby revoke all the provisions of the will 
executed by me on... .” 

No more. The paper was _ worthless. 
The will would stand. Faversham stood, 
motionless, the silence booming in his ears. 
_ “A fool would put that in his pocket,” he 
said to himself contemptuously. Then, 
conscious of a new swarm of ideas assailing 
him, of new dangers and a new wariness, 
he returned to the gallery, pacing it till the 
police appeared. They came in force, with- 
in the hour, accompanied by Undershaw. 


The News Comes to Duddon 


The old chiming clock set in the garden- 
front of Duddon had not long struck ten. 
Cyril Boden had just gone to bed. Vic- 
toria sat with her feet on the fender in 
Tatham’s study, still discussing with him 
Felicia’s astonishing performance of the 
afternoon. She found him eagerly inter- 
ested in it, to a degree which surprised her; 
and. they passed from it only to go zeal- 
ously together into various plans for the 
future of mother and daughter—plans as 
intelligent as they were generous. The 
buzz of the motor coming up the drive 
surprised them. There were no visitors 
in the house and none expected. Victoria 
rose in amazement as Undershaw walked 
into the room. 

“A horrible thing has happened—I felt 
that you must know before anybody— 
with those two poor things in your house. 
Dixon has told me that Miss Melrose saw 
her father this afternoon. I have come 
to bring you the sequel.” 

He told his story. Mother and son 
turned pale looks upon each other. Within 
a couple of hours of the moment when he 
had turned his daughter from his doors! 
Seldom, indeed, do the strokes of the gods 
fall so,fitly. There was an awful satisfac- 
tion, in the grim story, to some of the deepest 
instincts of the soul. 

“Some poor devil among the many he 
has ruined, I suppose!” said Tatham, his 
grave young face lifted to the tragic height 
of the event. “Any clew?”’ 

‘“None—except that, as I have told you, 
_ Faversham himself saw the murderer, ex- 
cept his face, and Dixon saw his back. A 
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slight man in corduroys—that’s all Dixon 
can say. Faversham and the Dixons were 
alone in the house, except for a couple of 
maids. Perhaps’”—he hesitated—‘I had 
better tell you some other facts that Faver- 
sham told me and the superintendent of the 
police. They will of course come out at the 
inquest. He and Melrose had hada violent 
quarrel immediately before the murder. 
Melrose threatened to revoke his will and 
Faversham left him, understanding that all 
dispositions in his favor would be canceled. 
He came out of the room, spoke to Dixon 
in the gallery and walked to his own sitting- 
room. Melrose apparently sat down at once 
to write a codicil revoking his will. He . 
was disturbed, came out into the gallery 
and was shot dead. ‘The few lines he wrote 
are of course of no validity. The will 
holds and Faversham is the heir—to every- 


thing. You see’—he paused again— 
“some awkward suggestions might be 
made.” 


“But”’—cried Tatham— “‘you say Dixon 
saw the man! And the muddy footmarks 
—in the house—and on the terrace?” 

“Don’t mistake me, for heaven’s sake,” 
said Undershaw, quickly. “‘It is impossible 
that Faversham should have fired the shot! 
But in the present state of public opinion 
you will easily imagine what else may be said. 
There is a whole tribe of Melrose’s hangers- 
on who hate Faversham like poison; who 
have been plotting to pull him down and 
will be furious to find him after all in secure 
possession of the estate and the money. I 
feel tolerably certain they will put up some 
charge or other.” 

‘““What—of procuring the thing?” 

Undershaw nodded. 

Tatham considered a moment. Ther 
he rang, and when Hurst: appeared, all 
white and disorganized with the shock of 
the news just communicated to him by 
Undershaw’s chauffeur, he ordered his 
horse for eight o’clock in the morning. Vic- 
toria looked at him puzzled; then it seemed 
she understood. 

But every thought was soon swallowed 
up in the thought of the widow and daughter. 

“Not tonight—not tonight!” pleaded 
Undershaw, who had seen Netta Melrose 
professionally, only that morning. “I 
dread the mere shock for Mrs. Melrose. 
Let them have their sleep! I will be over 
early tomorrow.” | 


: wd 
The next chapter of ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia”’ will appear in the October issue. 
















How Old 


The woman of the future 
is not going to lie awake 
o nights planning how 
best to keep ahead of 
Father Time. Instead of 
pleading on her knees for 
the secret of eternal 
youth, she is going to 
remain young by living 
worthily, by achieving 
things worth while 


Are Your 


A TALK WITH SELF-SUPPORTING GIRLS 


By Martha Keeler — 
With a Drawing by Lester Ralph 


OES the question sound impertinent? 
1D Outside of office, schoolroom, shop, 
and factory a woman’s age is gen- 

erally conceded, I believe, to be her own 
affair—‘ which she manages,” the scoffer 
adds, ‘‘as seemeth good to her.” In the 
management men evince a certain interest, 
to be sure; spinsters who are thought to 
cling not wisely but too long to youth are 
sometimes characterized as ‘‘kittenish,”’ 
and dowagers who have waged a losing 
fight against the double chin are often 
dubbed ‘‘old hens.” However, no one 
takes this very seriously. Now and then 
some woman retaliates with a fling at the 
alleged foibles of mankind, and there are 
charges and countercharges and overcharges 


of vanity. But nobody takes the trouble 
or shows the incivility to ask a neighbor 
just how many birthday anniversaries it 
has been her lot to celebrate. And if by 
chance the subject of age were broached 
to Mrs. Overplump Well-to-do, whose 
gravest anxiety in life is that some one of 
half a dozen hats she has just ordered may 
be unbecoming, she could afford to laugh 
it off as unconcernedly as she discards an 
unsuitable creation of her milliner. 

But in the Land of Self-support condi- 
tions are different. Here the supreme 
concern is not half a dozen hats; it’s a roof 
over one’s head. It’s bread to eat, oneself, 
and often also the necessity of providing it 
for others. In many avenues of toil there 
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is a well-defined impression, or should I 
say a deeply rooted conviction—that to a 
great extent a woman’s earning power is 
regulated by her age. A wrinkled face is 
ominous; tragedy is presaged by crow’s 
feet. Questions put to workers by em- 
ployers regarding date of birth may not be 
ignored. On the answer employment, or 
the lack of it, may hang. From the time 
a girl seeks her first position, through each 
change of work, at every turn in the long 
road of progress until she reaches a place of 
permanence she meets the inflexible in- 
terrogation—‘‘ How old are you?” 

The way in which she meets it is signifi- 
cant. It tells facts far more important 
concerning the individual herself than any 
record in the farnily Bible could disclose. 
Age is always relative. Some women are 
born old; others with more or less of resig- 
nation acquire old age; and still others re- 
fuse to have it thrust upon them, but after 
occupying themselves with beneficent ac- 
tivities, in the fulness of years triumphantly 
die young. Among a woman’s assets 
everywhere are good health and a pleasing 
personality. If she has these to start with 
I believe it rests largely with herself, bar- 
ring accidents, to better them. And many 
who in these respects were disadvantaged 
at the outset have, through adoption of a 
gentle bearing and observance of the laws 
of hygiene, acquired abiding charm and 
exuberant vitality. Admitting the sad 
truth that certain workers are chronically 
disabled by disease, there are undoubtedly 
hosts of others who, if they would, could 
reach a higher degree of fitness than they 
have yet attained. Our features we may 
be powerless to change, but through whole- 
some regimen and optimistic attitude we 
can work wonders in our general appearance, 
endurance and efficiency. Indeed if a 
woman has a sound mind in a sound body, 
if her preparation has been adequate for 
the work in which she is engaged, if her 
business record is excellent and she herself 
is of the material from which success is 
wrought, her age is of little consequence. 
This does not mean that a woman of eighty 
can or should compete with one of twenty- 
eight, but rather that years do not matter 
half so much as what we have done with 
them and what we are doing with them 
now! 

The other day a woman who described 
herself as “‘ almost middle-aged” complained 
through the newspapers that “in order to 
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make way for a young girl with more good 
looks than brains,’’ she had been dismissed 
from what she “thought was a life job.” 
From one newspaper paragraph it is im- 
possible to construct the entire situation; 
and yet I can’t help wondering if perhaps 
the woman’s resignation may have been 
requested, not because a young girl was 
good-looking, but because the woman her- 
self did think hers was ‘‘a life job”—and 
acted accordingly! Employers have been 
heard to say: ‘‘Miss So and So had been 
with us a long time, and thought she owned - 
the place.” ‘Miss Cut and Dried had an 
idea we couldn’t run the business without 
her.” ‘Yes, we had to let Miss Opinion-. 
ated go. She couldn’t be convinced that ~ 
this is the éwentieth century.” 

The facts of the newspaper case I do not 
know; certainly the woman was in sorry 
plight. Young girls, however, are not to 
blame for their good looks. Few employers 
would object to the combination of brains 
and beauty in feminine members of the 
force; but few, I take it, if confronted with 
the necessity of choice, would hesitate to’ 
give brains the preference. In general, 
men carry on business with the object of 
financial gain; to attain this end demands of 
everyone, from head of the firm to office 
boy, trained intelligence. If the employer 
in this case made a mistake, if he was guilty 
of injustice, so much the worse for him. 
If the woman erred regarding the cause of 
her discharge she is all the more deserving 
of sympathy. 

That there are instances in which hard- 
ships come to those who have grown old in 
harness I am well aware. Many who are 


entitled to’the gentlest, most considerate 


treatment meet cruelty instead. But in 
the big world of business there are positions 
in which years of service are appreciated, 
judgment and sagacity esteemed at their 
true worth. Such positions one does not 
chance upon. They are places to which 
a woman advances step by step; places 
from which she is not easily dislodged. 

But a woman so well circumstanced 
grows with the business. She is not for- 
ever harking back to the “good old days” 
when things were different; she does not 
indulge to any great extent in reminis- 
cences, but lives in the present and joyously 
anticipates living in the future, too. She 
welcomes, not resents, the changes which 
the new superintendent inaugurates, and__ 
she heartily co-operates with him in mak- 
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ing them effective. Her influence on in- 
experienced subordinates is so wisely ex- 
erted that they not only respect her au- 


thority but make her their confidante. 


On the contrary, she takes such good care 
of herself and everybody else for whom she 
is responsible that in hér domain irritabil- 
ity is unknown. 

A gentlewoman, who late in the forties 
found it imperative to work, wrote me of 
certain ability which she possessed, also of 
what she thought would be an opportunity 
to use it, if she were not “so old.” The 
position was soon to be vacant, but she 
hesitated to apply for it, fearing that to do 
so would be too much presumption on her 
part. I told her she was not too old and 
urged her to apply. <A personal interview 
with the proprietor on the premises being 
the approved form of application, I re- 
minded her that if she went to that place of 
business feeling that she was too old to be 
there, she would doubtless communicate 
her feeling to the proprietor; but if she 
thoroughly believed in her own fitness she 
could convince him she was the one person 
for the place. She succeeded and is now 
younger than she has been in years! 

If I were as rich as Croesus and had a 
dozen daughters, each of them should be 
equipped for self-support; not simply as a 
‘precautionary measure, but also as an ob- 
ject lesson in the dignity of labor, as helpful 
in acquiring a wise outlook on life and a 
just estimate of values. A letter came to 
me the other day which said, “It is a 
tragedy for a woman gently bred, without 
business training, suddenly to be deprived 
of income and compelled to make her own 
way in the world.” The letter also told 
me in so many words that the writer was 
thirty years of age, that her health was ex- 
cellent, that she had received a high school 
education and had also enjoyed many other 
advantages; while between the lines was 
evidence that she was attractive in ap- 
pearance, had no one dependent on her and 
possessed ability. 

Under the circumstances “‘tragedy’’ seemed 
to me too strong a word. The situation 
was painful, to be sure, but as she presented 
it there was nothing final, nothing hopeless 
in her case. I suggested that she regard 
the situation as a problem which was capa- 
ble of yielding a most interesting solution 
and contributing as well to her own de- 
velopment. Certain: practical suggestions 
were outlined which one by one she will 
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try out. And I venture the prophecy that 


five years from now the writer of that letter 
will be much more of a woman than she 
would have been had not failure of income 
forced her from a life of self-indulgence into 
one of stern realities. Somebody erred 
that in her teens she was not taught to do 
some one thing well. But instead of meet- 
ing “tragedy” at thirty years of age, she 
simply discovered a mistake which could 
be remedied. 

Public opinion is changing as regards a 
woman’s age. Fifty years ago for a mother 
and daughter to have been mistaken 
for sisters by an intelligent adult blessed 
with good sight in both eyes and also in- 
formed concerning Mrs. Grundy’s decrees 
as to what was “proper” for females to do 
and say and wear at different stages of 
their earthly pilgrimage, would have been 
well-nigh impossible. Nowadays it is a rare 
And fifty years hence I trust 
the compliment will be by no means unusual. 

Please do not misunderstand. As I see 
the future of womanhood there will be no 
frenzied striving for effect, no lying awake 
o’nights planning how best to keep ahead 
of Father Time.. Such action would surely 
enable him to steal a march. However, 
this talk is not intended to point the way 
to beauty parlors. Steaming and smear- 
ing are not native to my bailiwick. I hold 
no brief for hot air and cold cream! - Nor. 
do I dream that the soft, round rosiness of 
sweet sixteen may be preserved until three- 
score years and ten. Even if this were 
possible I for one should not consider it 
desirable. To live for seventy years or 
more and wear a face which resembled 
nothing so much as the countenance of an 
elderly china doll would be deplorable! 
Dolls have a large and lovely place in child- 
hood—childhood is life’s opening chapter.. 
But who would be satisfied to read only the 
first chapter of a volume which abounds in 
interest? What woman worthy of the name 
would choose a doll’s experiences! 

Ah, yes, youth is something more than a 
slender figure and a rose-leaf skin. The 
budding charms of immaturity can not 
compass it. It is made up of gratitude 
for life, with the resolve to live worthily; 
of joy in work, with glad acceptance of the 
demands it makes, the companionships it 
offers; of radiant health in body, mind, and 
spirit; of love to God and man. Ina word, 
youth is lifelong achievement of things 
worth while. How old are you? 





Educate a child in the open air. When you confine him in a four-walled brick prison, chained to ee 


wiggle, you put his mind in a strait-jacket 


Fair Play for the Child ‘ 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


OY is the sunshine of 
the soul, and no sun- 
shine, no health, is as 
true in morals as in 
medicine. As the shrewd, 
old proverb says, ‘‘ Where 
no sunlight ever comes, 
the doctor often does.” 
If we had more sunshine, 
both mental and physical, 
in childhood, we should 
need fewer doctors, either 
of medicine or divinity. The things that 
make a child happy, nine times out of ten, 
are those that make him healthy. The 
things that make him unhappy, nine times 
out of ten, are not “for his good,” but 
spring from our stupid superstitions or our 
selfishness. 

The first and most inalienable right of 
the child is to a happy childhood. His title 
to liberty and the pursuit of happiness is just 
as clear as that of any grown-up. Liberty 
within certain broad limits, in both cases, of 
course; that is the only kind of liberty 
there is in this world. All our liberties leave 
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off where somebody else’s liberty begins. 
Any code, any system of training. or 
rearing which makes little children unhappy ¢ 
is of the Evil One, and should be abolished 
as an enemy of human welfare. We mean 
well, but some of the most stupid and cruel 
things we do to our children are in obedience 
to some ancient precept, or from a sense 
of duty, or “for their good.” Like most of 


‘ 


_ our traditions, and other mental Un neH PARES 


from the past, our standard rules and precepts 
about the rearing of children are as irra- 
tional and unwholesome as they are unhappy. 

In the first place, you cannot train and 
bring up living, growing, feeling children 
according to any hard-and-fast rules. You 
might as well try to turn them out on a 
pattern, like tin cans from a factory. Be- 
sides they’ll grow up of themselves, if you 
only just let them and keep out of their 
way. In the second place, most of the codes 
and formal rules laid down for the rearing , 
of children have been devised, not in the in- 
terests of the children, but for the protec- 
tion of the peace of mind or the pocket- 
books of their elders. 


and stop it from working : 


- 


The dominant impulse in our systems of parental dis- 
cipline was and is our own self-conceit. Because we are 
older than our children, we must know better than 
they do. And because we are bigger than they are, 
our rights are bigger. We have at last got some- 
body to boss, and we propose to do a thorough 
job; God gave them to us to bring up, we say— 


and God help them. . | 


This is a plea for the rights and personal privileges 
The wholesomest ele- 
ment in the child’s environment is love and affec- 
tion. The great trouble is that ideas do not die 
of their own accord, like people do, but keep on 
living long after they have ceased to be either 
If we could only appoint a 
mental executioner, who would kill off an idea 


of our defenseless children. 


true or useful. 


as soon as it had reached.its hundredth 
birthday, this would be a happier world. 
The moment it is suggested that we should 
give our children their own way in any im- 
portant respect, should study their personal 
preferences and tendencies with respectful 
consideration, and cross them only whenever 
absolutely necessary, a shriek goes up, “Oh, 
that is just the way to ruin them for life!” 
But is.it? What are these natural, self- 
indulgent impulses of the child, of which 
we speak in such terms of horror and dis- 
tress, and how far is it safe and wholesome 
to allow a child to have what he wants when 
he wants it? Obviously, the simplest and 
most effective way of making a child happy 


school-room desk, and deprived of even his God-given right to 












The first and most in- 

alienable right of the 

child is to a happy child- 
hood 


is to let him do as he likes. If this can be 
done safely, with due regard to his future 
health and welfare, the problem of securing 
a happy childhood is as good as solved. 

As a matter of actual; scientific fact, 
the child—the healthy, unspoiled child—is 
nearer right in his preferences as to food, 
meal-hours, sleep, play, clothing, soap, truth 
or convention, honesty or the best policy, than 
his conventionalized parent or guardian. 
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And yet the latter have been given abso- 
lute and tyrannical sway over the former. 

The child is guided by instinct, which is 
usually right in direction, at least; the 
grown-up, by convention and _ tradition, 
which are at least half the time wrong. An 
intelligent balancing between the two, with 
a presumption in favor of the preferences 
of the child until clearly proved to be 
injurious, would give the best results. 
There is astonishingly little solid, scientific 
evidence that “‘that ponderous folly of the 
middle-aged, which we term mature judg- 
ment,” is in any way superior to the wis- 
dom of babes, so far as the best interests of 
the babes are concerned. 

In the field of dietetics, the proper feeding 
of children, exists the widest and most strenu- 
ous divergence between the wisdom of babes 
and the folly of the middle-aged. The paren- 
tal, or authoritative theory is perfectly clear- 
cut. Children should be brought up on 
plain and simple foods, principally cereals, 
because these are not attractive enough to be 
indulged in to excess, and are also exceed- 
ingly inexpensive. Meat is to be forbidden 
as far as possible, because 
it is bad for children, and 
also costs money. Let 
the children have the 
mere taste of the meat in 
the form of greasy gravy, 
mixed with soggy messes 
of mashed potatoes. 
Butter is to be re- 
garded simply as a 
bribe to get bread 
down; jam as an 
inducement to 
the consumption 
of tasteless pud- 
dings; sugar as a 
bonus upon saw- 
dustya.cereéals< 
The greatest 
danger is over- 
eating, and 
children must 
be trained to 
GLa Dp 
everything 
ladled onto 
their plates, 
whether they 
like it or not. 

From the 
modern scien- 
tific point of 























Don't be afraid of dirt, if it’s clean. 
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view, the child wins all along the line in 
the battle of the foods. The best, most 
wholesome, and most nourishing foods for 


_the child are the very ones which he has 


the keenest appetite for, and which the 
old, plain dietary most strictly limits or even 
forbids; viz., milk, with all the cream in it, 
meat, eggs, butter, sugar, cake, and fruit. 


‘The only reason why he gorges himself upon 


any of these things when he happens to gain 
unrestricted access to it, is that he has been 
starved of it before in his ordinary dietary. 

The happiest, healthiest, and most vig- 
orous children are those who are given full 
milk in abundance from the very earliest; 
eggs, buttered crusts, scraps of tender, 
rare meat, and fruit, from the time when the 
teeth first begin to show themselves; meat 
at least once a day from the time they are 
three years of age; and some other protein; 
such as milk, eggs, bacon, fish, or cheese, 
at every other meal; who are given all the © 
butter they can eat on their bread, and from 
one-eighth to one-third of a pound of sugar 
distributed throughout the day in the form 
of sweetening in their puddings, bread 
and milk, cereals and with their fruit, or 
in the form of plain cake, 
cookies, or good home- 
made candy. 

They will have to 
beéawatehede di 
course, intelligently, 
to guard against 
their eating some of 

these things, nota- 
bly sugar, at the 
wrong time in the 
meal, so as to 
destroy their ap- 
petite for the 

other foods; but 
after they have 
once been fairly 
launched 
upon a well- 
balanced diet 
of this de- 
scription, 
containing 
plenty of 
meat, plenty 
of sugar, 
plenty of 
butter and as 
much good 
bread - crusts 
or toast and 


Soap and water will take it off, 
and immaculate linen never yet gave a child a healthy appetite 
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potatoes, corn bread, rice or oat-meal, and 
other starchy foods as their appetite calls 
for in connection with the meats and 
the sugars and butter, they will 
seldom show any tendency to 
gorge or over-eat to their 
injury. There need be little 
fear that they will not 
eat enough of the starchy 
foods—breads, rice, 
cereals, potatoes, 
etc.—because the in- 
stinct to eat one or 
the other of these in com- 
bination with meat, sugar, 
or fat is just as instinctive 
and as genuine as is the 
desire for an adequate amount 
of sugar, meat, or fat. 

Another of the points on 
which tradition and _ instinct 
clash is the vehemently 
asserted unwholesome- 
ness of ‘piecing’ or 
eating between meals. 
Here, again, instinct 
has the better of it, inasmuch 
as the habit of eating three 
meals a day at fixed hours is 
chiefly a matter of convenience in 
the preparation and serving of food, 
the five-hour interval between them 
being the longest period which the 
adult stomach can comfortably go 
between coaling-stations. But this 
does not apply to a child, be- 
cause he has a smaller stomach 
in proportion to the size of 
his body, and requires a much 
larger amount of food a-day 
in proportion to his weight. 
_ So-that it is practically im- 
possible to fit into the small 
stomach of a child, in only three feedings 
a day, the amount of food-fuel he requires 
to run and grow on. One reason why 
children sometimes show a tendency to gorge 
themselves at table is because they have 
been made to go too long between meals 
and become ravenously hungry. 

Beginning in infancy with feeding every 
three hours, the number of meals per day 
should be gradually reduced until it reaches 
five, but should not drop below this until 
the child is at least twelve or fourteen years 
of age. Three square meals a day, with a 
“piece,” or light luncheon in the middle of 
the morning and the middle of the after- 
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Tradition and instinct clash as 
to the unwholesomeness of eat= 
ing between meals. 
has the better of it, as the 
habit of eating three meals 
at fixed hours is solely a 
matter of convenience 
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noon, should be about the standard program 


for the average child. If a child does not 
go to bed until two hours or 
more after the last meal, a 
glass of milk with crackers 
or cookies is advisable 
and will make his 
after-midnight sleep 
sounder. Contrary 
to ancient tradition, 
the human stomach 
is not a mill but a 
hopper and has 
little need of rest, 
but is geared for 
a continuous per- 
formance, makes 
its digestive juices 
out of the food as it is 
put into it, and in child- 
hood literally abhors a 
vacuum, and is uncom- 
fortable whenever it 

is empty. 
Another ques- 
tion which is a perpetual 
source of civil war in the fam- 
ily, is the problem of forcing a 
child to eat things it doesn’t 
like. The theory of tradition 
as received by the average 
parent, is that, inasmuch as the 
child will have to eat all kinds of 
foods after it has grown up and gone 
out into the world, it cannot begin too 
early to learn to eat them. 
The dietetic needs of the 
child, though in the main 
similar to those of the adult, 
differ widely from them in 
several respects. On account 
of the smaller size of his 
stomach and his rapid rate of 
growth, he requires a more concentrated and 
more nutritious dietary than does the adult. 
As the number of real foods is compara- 
tively small—three meats, milk, eggs, two or 
three grains, one starchy root, sugar, and 
one kind of fat, this means that he will un- 
consciously select a somewhat more limited 
dietary than will the adult, and he usually 
dislikes strong, pungent, or peculiar flavors. 
The moment we come to examine just what 
are the foods which the poor youngster is 
being painfully taught to eat, we find that 
they are substances which have little or no 
true food value, and which the unfortunate 
youngster really has not room enough for in 
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his little stomach, if the food which it will 
hold is to be adequate to dohis work. Nouse 
swilling his luckless stomach full of soup, 


when he needs every 
inch of his cargo 
space for solid 
Meaty breads 
sugar, and fat. 
Why any civilized 
child in this twen- 
tieth century should 
be required to learn to 
like cabbage, turnips, car- 
rots, onions, and such cow- 
feed isa mystery. Unless the 
food is of high nutritive value 
and absolutely needed to provide 
him with a balanced ration for his 
immediate requirements, 
there is neither merit nor 
reason in endeavoring to 
force him to eat it. 

Another point which should be 
borne in mind in this connection 
is that there are unquestionably 
such things as poison foods, i. e., 
articles of diet which, though per- 
fectly digestible and wholesome to 
ninety-five per cent. of the 
race, are definitely injuri- 
ous and unwholesome to 
the five per cent. who are 
susceptible to them. The 
most familiar illustrations 
are strawberries, clams, 
lobsters, oysters, fish, onions, cabbage, sage, 
cucumbers, and melons; and even in rare 
instances, eggs, mutton, and milk. 

If a child happens to be born with one 
of these susceptibilities—and they are al- 
ways inborn—it is not only unreasonable, 
but cruel, to compel him to eat and develop 
a liking for his pet aversion. 

If a child is finicky and faddy, and inclined 
to pick over his food and not take enough 
of it, the trouble is usually because he is 
not being supplied with a sufficient amount 
of some single food element, such as sugar 
or fat or fruit, for which he will often have 
a positively abnormal craving. When this 
is gratified, he will “‘even up” and show a 
normal appetite all around. Or else the 
root of the trouble is in his habits of life, 
particularly insufficient exercise in the open 
air, insufficient sleep, or badly ventilated 
living-rooms and bedrooms. Take him out 
of school or nursery, and turn him loose to 
play in the dirt, almost regardless of the 


in sleep. 







There is no possible way in which a child 
can spend his time more profitably than 
The chief danger, in fact, in 
childhood, as far as activity and rest 
are concerned, is that of living too 
fast, not of resting too much 
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weather, two-thirds of his waking hours; 
give him a nap in the middle of the day, 
and all the sleep he can possibly be made 
to take at night, and 

his appetite will 
very soon come 
round all right. 
The next chronic 
clash in the per-. 
petual skirmish be- 
tween the instinctive 
and the traditional codes 
comes over the question of 
sleep, or more precisely, of 
getting up in the morning. 
There is no possible way in which 
a child can spend his time more 
profitably thaninsleep. Nor is there 
any authentic case on record of a 
child’s injuring himself by sleep- 
ing too long or spending too 
much time in bed. The chief 
danger, in fact, in childhood, as 
" far as activity and rest are con- 
cerned, is that of blowing off steam 
too rapidly, of living too fast, not of 
resting toomuch. Nowhere is the 
profound paradox of Rousseau; “It 
is the time that we lose 
that we gain,” more 
shrewdly true than in the 
matter of sleep during 
childhood. The time 
spent in sleep is anything 
but wasted. For not only 
do all the growth and upbuilding processes 
go on during sleep, but it is probable that 
they go on with greater rapidity then in 
childhood than whenawake. Certainly those 
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- periods of a child’s life in which growth is 


most extraordinarily rapid and vigorous are 
precisely those in which he spends the largest 
proportion of his time in sleep; beginning 
with twenty-three and one-half hours a day 
for thé new-born baby, and tapering down 
gradually to twelve hours for the five-year- 
old, ten or eleven hours for the ten-year-old, 
and nine for the adult. Up to the tenth or 
twelfth year, sleep is vastly more important 
for the child than school.’ . 

It is best to try to: get him to bed-in 
reasonable time after dark, in order that 
he may take the bulk of his sleep in the 
hours of darkness, and get his play in the 
sunlit hours. But there need be no hard- 
and-fast rule about it, and so long as he is 
happy and wide awake, there is no particular 
merit in sending him to bed, providing, of 
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course, that he can take time the next 
morning to get his full quota of sleep out. 
It is all very well to go to bed with the 
chickens, if you are content to have the 
brains of the hen. But as a matter of 
fact, the majority of things that made men 
human, and are still making human beings 
civilized, happened, and continue to hap- 
pen, after dark. And there is no reason 
why a child should be excluded from a 
reasonable share of these educational ad- 
vantages. 

One rule, however, is almost without ex- 
ception; and that is, when a child once is 
soundly and sweetly asleep, no 
matter at what hour he retired, 
heshould never be waked for any- 

_ thing short of a flood or a 
yw fire. Nothing less than 
= some emergency threat- 

ening his life or. health 
= should be allowed to shorten 
his sleep; least of all, 
such second-rate 
trivialities as 
school or an early 
breakfast. It is 
an outrage to 
drag small chil- 
i” dren out of bed 
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at 6.30 A. M. be- 
cause some one in 
the family has to 


Our wisest and broadest- 
making the education of 
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catch a seven-thirty train or car. It is 
easy enough in any well-regulated house- 
hold, that is, one which has some intelli- 
gent elasticity about its schedule—with the 
aid of gas, electric-cookers, double boilers, 
etc.—to arrange for a simple breakfast of 
eggs, bacon, toast, and coffee whenever he 
wakes up. 

When a child wakes and wants to get up, 
by all means let him. Give him his break- 
fast and send him out of doors. But the 
poetic, popular illusion that children love to 
rise with the dawn, greet the rising sun and 
paddle about on the dew-starred grass has 
precious little real evidence in its support. 
Most of these abnormally early waking tend- 
encies, such as wreck the matutinal peace 
of neighborhoods and ruin father’s Sunday 
morning nap, are really due to the absurdly 
and unnecessarily early hours at which the 
youngsters have been compelled to 


retire the evening (or often the 


late afternoon) before. There 
is no evidence, as far 
as the restfulness and 
restoring character of 
sleep is concerned, that it 
makes the slightest dif- 
ference whether it is af 
taken during the night 
or during the day. The 
injurious effects of in- 
dustrial night work are 





















minded educators today are 
the child a red-blooded, joyous, 


air. May their tribe increase! 
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due entirely to the lack of sunshine which 
sleep in the daytime involves. 

Perhaps the acutest and most irrepressible 
conflict between the child and the code is 
that between school and play, between study 
and enjoyment. And here again science 
brings up its heaviest batteries in support of 
the child, rather than of the code or curric- 
ulum. The principal business of the child, 
up to fifteen years of age at least, is growth, 
and his principal industry, play in the open 
air. Anything which interferes with these is 
neither healthful nor educational. Broadly 
considered, the school-room as it exists 
today, is, from a sanitary point of view, 
a nuisance and should be abated as such. 
The child is perfectly justified in instinc- 
tively hating it, for, next to insufficient or 
improper food, it is the most serious menace 
which threatens his health. 

If we want to educate a child we should 


follow him out into the open air to do it, not. 


drive him into a four-walled brick prison and 
there confine him for two-thirds of his wak- 
ing hours. The child is perpetual motion 
personified. He learns best on the run. He 
absorbs information with his whole surface, 
just as a hungry boy eats pie with his en- 
tire countenance. When you drive him into 
a school-room, chain him to a desk, make 
him sit rigid, with back straight, head up and 
elbows out, depriving him even of his God- 
given right to wiggle, you put his mind in 
a strait-jacket and stop it from working. 
Our wisest and broadest-minded educators 
today are breaking away from the fetish 
of the school-room, making the education 
of the child a red-blooded, joyous, active 


thing in the open air, and actually forbid- . 


ding his confinement in the school-room for 
more than a third of the school day, on any 
pretext. They are frankly declaring that 
any system of education which does not 
bring the joy of living into the school- 
room and keep it there, is wrong in prin- 
ciple and unsound pedagogically. 

They are teaching 
geography by the 
riverside, in the 
gravel-pit, on the hill- 
top. They are teach- 
ing history from the 
records of the city 
hall or the court- 
house, from the 
stories and traditions 
ofits early settlement, 
from visits to old 







The children of today hardly know where they 
leave-off play-and begin working 
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houses with interesting associations, or the 
birthplaces of such historic characters or 
famous men as can be found in the neighbor- 
hood. Instead of trying to load the child 
with names for all the ideas he will ever have 
during his life, it sends him out to get new 
ideas every day, and then helps him to hunt up 
the names for them. It has thrown the spell- 
ing-book into the ash-barrel, and the gram- 
mar into the dust-bin, where they belong. 

Instead of teaching the theory of correct 
and accurate reading and writing and 
spelling out of books, it teaches their actual 
practice, by encouraging the children to 
describe and discuss what they have seen, in 
clear, logical, intelligent language. 

Up to a decade or so ago the best part of a 
child’s education was what he gave himself, 
outside of the school; but now we are be- 
ginning to imitate nature’s methods, and 
learn of the “wisdom of babes.” As a re- 
sult, our happy, healthy youngsters are, in 
the vernacular, ‘‘eating up the work” at a 
rate which is as delightful as it is surprising. 
They tackle their work as enthusiastically 
asifit were play. In fact, they hardly know 
where they leave off play and begin work- 
ing; and, instead of losing or wasting any 
time, are already making the eight grades 
and “reaching high-school standards in a 
little more than half the time required un- 
der the old, machine-made methods. 

Work which fits the capacity of the worker, 
which is done under wholesome conditions, 
for reasonable hours, and a decent, living 
wage, will be done happily, efficiently, and 
successfully. The frank aim today of not 
merely our doctors and teachers, but also of 
our great industrial leaders, is precisely to 
fit each child and each man to that partic- 
ular work which he can do best, most whole- 
somely, and most happily, not ‘stupidly and 

‘mechanically to train every child to do un- 
der compulsion whatever work happens 
first to his hand, whether he likes 
it or not, which was the avowed 
aim of the old, in- 
human, disciplinary 
education. Its the- 
ory was that because 
a child would have 
to meet with hard- 
ship and unhappi- 
ness in his future 
life, he must be given 
small doses in ad- 
vance in order to get 
him used to them. 
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Mirandy on Keeping Young 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


es E odder day,” said eo 

Mirandy, ‘“‘I drapped aa 

by Sis Hannah Jane’s 
house to pass de time of day 
wid her, an’, lo an’ 
behole, de fust thing 
dat I set my eye- 
balls on when I 
opened de do’, was 
Sis Hannah Jane 
fust jumpin’ over 
de melojum stool, 
den she would hist 
one foot up an’ 
kick at de wall wid 
hit, an’ den she 
would flop down 
on de flo’ an’ roll 
over, an’ over, de 
whilst her face 
wo’ an expression 
of patient suf- 
ferin’ lak dem i 
early Christian 
martyrs whut 
Brovijimkins 
preaches ’bout. 

““Now Sis Han- 
nah Jane is a 
large, pussonable lady, lak I is, whut tilts de 
scale roun’ *bout de two hundred pound 
mark, an’ is got a figger lak a feather bed, an’ 
_ ishad so many birthdays dat she done lost de 
count of ’em, an’ hopes odder folks has, too. 
Mo’over she is a Mother in Israel, an’ de 
vice-presiden’ of de Daughters of Zion, an’ 
leads de female prayer meetin’, an’ has got 
odder entitlements to de respect of de com- 
munity, an’ so when I see her actin’ up in 
dat curis manner I sholy was dat flabber- 
gasted dat you could a knocked me down 
wid a fedder. 

“Fust I thought she done los’ her mind, 
an’ den I thought dat she sho was havin’ 
fits, an’ whilst I was a standin’ in de do’ 
tryin’ to make up my mine whedder to call 
de police, or run for a doctor, Sis Hannah 
Jane seen me, an’ she ris up, an’ says lak 
dere warn’t nothin’ de matter, 


de wall wid hit. 












“Sis Hannah Jane she hist one foot up an’ kick at 

‘“Nawm,’ she says, ‘dere 

ain't nothin’ de matter wid me. You jest 
ketched me doin’ my exercises” 


“““Mawnin’, Sis Mirandy, how does 
you segasuate dis mawnin’?’ 

“Thank ye kindly, Sis Hannah Jane,’ 
I spons, ‘ I’se enjoyin’ po’ health, thank 
you, but I was afeard from dem goins on 
I seed you havin’ dat you was 
g- sudden tookin’ wid some of dese 
f  heah new-fangled diseases, whut 
dey tells me is awful.’ 

. ‘“““Nawm,’ she 

{ » says, ‘dere ain’t 

nothin’ de matter 

wid me. You 

jest ketched me 

doin’ my exer- 
cises.’ 

+ TSKereis Gane 
sclaims I, ‘de 
lan’ sakes, wom- 
an, don’t you git 
enough exercise 
a cookin’, an’ a 
scrubbin’, an’ a 
tubbin! sania 
Sewin’,) Sees 
cleanin’ up after 
yo’ fambly?’ 

““Dat’s wuk, 
Sis  Mirandy,’ 
she spons; ‘dese heah are beauty exercises, 
an’ de wharforeness of ’em am to keep you 
young.’ : 

““Fuh,’ says I, ‘I lay dat hit’ll take mo’ 
dan jumpin’ over a stool, or havin’ spasms 
on de flo’, to stop de clock for any of us.’ 

. “Fit is kine of discouragin’, Sis Mi- 
randy,’ agrees Sis Hannah Janie in a tired 
sort of a way, ‘an’ dere is times when I 
wisht dat I dast be jest as ole as LT is, but all 
of de odder women is a-spendin’ all of deir 
money an’ strength on tryin’ to keep young, 
an’ J got to trail along wid ’em.’ 

““*De .mo’ fool, -you,’ says .I, ‘becaze 
keepin’ young is one of de things dat can’t 
be did, Sis Hannah Jane, an’ de only pus- 
son dat a woman fools when she pretends to 
be a pullet after she is a stringy ole hen is 
herself.’ 

““Hit’s a terrible thing for a woman to 
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grow ole, Sis Mirandy,’ sighs Sis Hannah 
Jane. 

“““Te cat’s foot,’ says I, ‘a woman never 
knows whut 
real happi- 
ness an’ com- 
fort means 
ontil she is 
fifty years 
ole, an’ don’t 
care who 
knows hit, 
an’ has done 
made up her 
mine dat no 
man ain’t 
gwine to turn 
roun’ an’ look 
at her when 
she passes 
him on de 
street! Den 
she can let 
out her cor- 
set strings, 
an’ eat whut 
she laks, an’ 
wear shoes 
big enough 
for her feet, 
an’ git some 
pleasure out 
Of piven 
Dat’s de kine 
of a_ prize 
package dat 
age is, Sis Hannah Jane, ef a woman has 
got sense enough to retch out her han’, an’ 
take hit, an’ be grateful dat she’s got hit, 
instid of tryin’ to dodge hit. 

“*But hit sho am a rocky road, an’ hard 
to travel ef you is tryin’ to put up a bluff, an’ 
make folks thinks dat you is sixteen instid 
of sixty. My Lawd, but hit makes me des 
slosh over wid sympathy, when I sees dem 
ole grandmas dat’s paintin’ roses on de 
cheeks whut ain’t had a natchel one on ’em 
for thuty years, an’ dat fills up all of deir 
wrinkles wid rice powder, an’ dyes deir hair, 
an’ acts young an’ skittish when deir po’ ole 
bones is full of de misery of rheumatics. 

“Believe me, Sis Hannah Jane, dem ole 
whited sepulchers is missin’ de best part of 
life. Dey’s missin’ de peace, an’ de com- 
fort, an’ de respect of age.’ 

““But, Sis Mirandy,’ axes Sis Hannah 
Jane, ‘ef a woman don’t keep young how is 
she gwine to retain her husband’s love, see- 





“My Lawd, but hit makes me des slosh over wid sympathy when 
I sees dem ole grandmas dat's paintin’ roses on de cheeks whut 
aint had a natchel one on ‘em for thuty years, an’ dat 
fills up all of deir wrinkles wid rice powder” 
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in’ as how de older a man gits de mo’ his 
taste runs to brilers?’ 
‘“¢Sis Hannah Jane,’ spons I, ‘ef by de 
time you has 
been married 
CO) a-ha n 
thuty-five or 
forty years 
he don’t love 
you for some- 
thin’ mo’ dan 
yo’ age, he 
don’t love you 
at all, an’ dere 
ain’t no use in 
WO. LF Vela 
*bout holdin’ 
himss (Hes 
done jumped 
de bars an’ 
gone out to 
hu nite bor 
squabsso long 
ago dat hit 
don’t count. 
Besides, any 
woman dat 
thinks dat she 
can fool a 
husband into 
thinkin’ dat 
she’s young 
when she is 
ole, has got 
dat littlesense 
dat she ought 
to have her haid operated on for de sillies. 
‘“‘¢ When a man loves his wife when she’s 
fifty, Sis Hannah Jane, hit’s becaze she’s 
dest part of him, an’-becaze she’s wuked 
side by side wid him endurin’ all de years, 
an” becaze he’s knowed dat no matter ef all 
de world turned aginst him she’d be right at 
his back wid her arms open to take him 
home in ’em an’ her breast waitin’ for him 
to pillar his haid on hit, an’ hit’s becaze he 
likes de way she fries po’k chops an’ makes 
biscuits, an’ hit’s becaze hit always seems to 
him dat dere ain’t no laugh so jolly as hers, 
an’ she makes sunshine when she comes into 
a room, an’ hit’s becaze of de cradles dey has 
bent over togedder, an’ de little coffins dey 
has wept over, an’ de sick beds dey has 
watched over when neider one dast tell de 
odder whut dey feared. Hit’s for de good 
times an’ de bad times dey has been through 
togedder, Sis Hannah Jane, dat makes a 
man think his ole wife is de only woman in de 
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world. But hit ain’t becaze she done 
fooled him into thinkin’ dat she’s done lost 
thuty years of her age, an’ is young an’ slim 
instid of bein’ middle-aged an’ fat.’ 

““Ton’t you wisht dat you was young 
agin, Sis Mirandy?’ axes Sis Hannah Jane. 

““Tyat I don’t,’ spons I, ‘I’se havin’ a lot 
better time now dan I didden. Hit’s taken 
me fifty years to learn how to be happy. 
Why, I remembers when I was a gal dat 
when a rain would come up so dat I couldn’t 
go to de picnic dat I had planned for, I’d 
dest set down an’ shed a barrel of tears, an’ 
feel dat life was dat full of disappointment 
dat I had jest as well give up an’ die. 

‘““*But s’pose somethin’ happens now so 
dat I can’t do de thing I wants to do, why, 
I jest shrugs my shoulders, an’ don’t give 
hit anodder thought, for I done found out 
dat ef I can’t do one thing dat I’d lak, I can 
do somethin’ else dat may be I lak better, 
an’ dat, anyway, dere ain’t nothin’ dat’s 
wuth worryin’ ’bout. An’ hit pays to be 
ole, Sis Hannah Jane, dest to have got dat 
piece of information. Dat’s why you 
hardly ever see a ole pusson cry. Hit’s de 
young dat sheds all de tears. An’ for an- 
odder thing, Sis Hannah Jane, when you’se 
young, you’se always got to be improvin’ 
yo’self, but when you’se ole you can dest 
amuse yo’self. Thank Gawd, I done been 
to see all dem plays whut elervates de mind, 
an’-now I can go to see dem whut makes me 
laugh, wid a clear conscience.’ 

““«Sis Mirandy,’ axes Sis Hannah Jane, 


‘don’t you believe dat hit’s de duty of 
people when dey begins to git ole to keep on 
a studyin’, tryin’ to improve deir minds lak 
dem noble folkses whut Bro’ Jinkins tells 
*bout dat learned furrin langwidges after 
dey was eighty?’ | 
““Nawm, datI don’t,’ spons I. ‘Sis Han- 
nah Jane,’ says I, ‘after you has got up at 
five o’clock in de mawnin’ an’ cooked 


breakfast, an’ got you’ ole man off to wuk, 


an’ washed an’ dressed de chillun an’ sent 
7em to school, an’ den turned in an’ done a 
hard day’s washin’ beside throwin’ in cookin’ 
dinner an’ supper an’ doin’ a lot of darnin’ 
an’ patchin’, when de twilight comes don’t 
you think dat you’se got a right to set 
down, easy an’ quiet, an’ take things com- 
fortable ?’ 

“Dat I does,’ spons Sis Hannah Jane. 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘dat’s de way dat I looks 
at de time of life from fifty on for a woman. 
She’s done done her day’s wuk in raisin’ her 
fambly, an’ ef she’s got de sense dat Gawd 
promised a fishin’ worm, she don’t worry 
herself no mo’ ’bout keepin’ young, nor 
keepin’ up wid de time, nor nothin’. She 
dest sets down in de twilight of life an’ takes 
things easy, an’ enjoys herself.’ 

““Den whut’s de matter wid all of dese 
heah folks tryin’ to teach women how to 
keep young ?’ axes Sis Hannah Jane. 

“““Dey’s false prophets,’ spons I. ‘Whut 
women need is not somebody to teach ’em 
how to keep young, but somebody to teach 
’em how to grow ole.’”’ 
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The modern kitchenette spells ef- 
ficiency and saving of energy; the 
old-fashioned kitchen, vast as a 
ballroom, meant wasted energy 







































































and tired and aching bodies— 
drudgery. Scientific house 
marketing will leave the lat- 
ter kind on the dealers hands 


Scientific Marketing 


AN ARTICLE FOR THE HOME-BUYER AS WELL AS THE BUYER OF VEGETABLES 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of ‘‘Efficiency Methods at Homie,’ etc. 


Illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 


buttery of my grandfather’s farm- 

house which has held wonderful soft 
brown cookies, to the joy of three genera- 
tions of grandchildren. ‘They are the per- 
fect cookies, and each one of us who has 
become a housekeeper has wanted a jar of 
them in her home. 

“Here is the recipe [see page 416] for 
your grandmother’s cookies,” wrote my 
aunt from the farm, ‘‘but the recipe isn’t 
much good unless you have the right things 
to make them of. I don’t believe you can 
buy in the city such thick, clotted cream 
nor such unsalted butter nor flour specially 
ground at Doolittle’s Mill from your grand- 
father’s best winter wheat. ‘Those cookies 
take the best of everything.” 

I have entrusted that precious recipe to 
the cooks of all the immigrating national- 
ities who have drifted through my kitchen, 
and I have also creamed butter and sugar 
together till my arm ached to the shoulder, 
mixed the spices, sifted the flour, and sat 
red-faced and watchful at the oven door. 
But Grandmother’s cookies will . never 
“come.” My aunt was right; they can be 
made only from the best raw materials, 
and where in a great city can I buy them 
with a modest purse? 


r | ANHERE is a certain earthen jar in the 
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Now my cookie problem is a very small 
sample of the big problem that is put to 
every pair of human beings who enter the 
profession of matrimony. If I cannot make 
the best cookies without the best raw mate- 
rials, how can they create the most happi- 
ness, do the best public service, and rear chil- 
dren of the right sort, without the proper 
raw materials—shelter, food and clothes, 
light, heat, furnishings, and all the other 
things which enter into the products of mat- 
rimony? The one indispensable thing, both 
for makers of cookies and professors of 
matrimony, is to get the right ingredients to 
work with. They may not succeed with ° 
them, but they are sure to fail without them. 

Doesn’t this make the work of buying 
supplies as important as any the matri- 
monial firm has to perform? By “mar- 
keting’? I do not mean merely the buying of 
food, but also of all- that we wear and use; 
of the houses we live in, the light we read 
by, and the coal that warms us; of all the 
diverse things we get in exchange for our 
incomes. 

Now there are three reasons why the 
home marketer is unable to get the best 
materials, and the first and most important 
of these is that she doesn’t know what the 
best are. Take that universal requirement, . 
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a place to live: ever since the race came 
down out of the trees and up from the holes 
in the ground and out from the caves, the 
family marketer has had to provide shelter, 
and yet after all these generations, from 
farmhouse to tenement, look what we buy! 
I know a New York state farmhouse, the 
home of the Fosters, which appears to be 
a pleasant, benign mansion, but which is in 
reality a lurking ogre, gorging itself on the 
family. There isa long, ice-cold, glazed pas- 
sage connecting the super-heated kitchen 
with the sitting-room. The Fosters are 
always having colds, and one of them died 
of pneumonia. The old-fashioned kitchen 
is vastasa ballroom. The stove is distantly 
remote from the sink; the sink is far op- 
posite the table and the cupboard doors. I 
have seen Mrs. Foster speed around be- 
tween the three as on a running-track. 
And yet the Fosters speak of their home as 
a “‘dear haven,” quite unmindfut of the toll 
it collects in lifeand health. A sister of Mr. 
Foster’s puts the blame where it belongs. 
“Freddie in bed with a cold again?” she 
cries. “Of course he would be! That 
miserable house wouldn’t 
do for a Laplander!”’ 
“Naturally you can’t get 
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eyes. Individually we are no wiser about 
housing in the great cities. I know a family 
in South Chicago, living on the high wage 
of an expert in the steel-mills. They rent 
the lower floor of a three-story building. 
The windows of all the rooms but the par- 
lor and kitchen open flat against the blank 
walls of a house that has shouldered up 
against them. They live in the dim twilight 
dear to the tuberculosis germ, and it would 
take the forced draft of a blast-furnace to 
ventilate the place. Not a dreary street in all 
that dreary steel town that isn’t brighter and 
more cheerful than the shelter which this well- 
to-do family have provided for themselves. 
Naturally the children prefer any other 
place to home. I have been told by a 
neighbor that the oldest daughter is “hard 
to manage,” that she is always out, and that 
her mother ‘“‘can’t do a thing with her.” 
But nobody seems to see any connection 
between a refractory daughter and a flat in 
which there is no place for her to receive 


’ her friends. 


Just what the ignorant buying of shelter 
by this particular family will result in I 
don’t know, but I have lived 
in the New York Ghetto, 
where a whole generation 
has been turned out-of- 














a girl to work in that kitchen. 


















































doors, so to speak, for the 





If you and Jennie had any 





























sense you'd tear it down— 
you might as well try tocook 
out in a ten-acrelot! Jen- 
nie’'ll break down yet, hav- 
ing to work in that place!” 

Unfortunately she was 
right. ‘ Jennie”— 
that is, Mrs. Fos- 
ter-—has eiade td 
spend this winter in 























same cause, and the saloon 
and the dance-hall and every 
sort of parasitic resort which 
offers room and. light and 
cheerfulness flourish in con- 
sequence. 

The test of good shelter is 
its effect on the family that 
uses it. The house is the 
factory where the matri- 























- a sanitarium, and 


monial firm operates, and like 








for no reason in the 
world but that they 


















































any other factory is to be 




















judged by its effect on the 











have marketed 











product. No man’s house is 






































his castle; it is a mere suite 





unwisely in the 




















































































































matter of houses. 





in the great living-place of 




























































































It is in the coun- 







































































the community. In the cities 






















































































try especially that 


we are trying to help the 

















people like the 
Fosters buy shel- 








ter ignorantly 


market for shelter through 
building departments and 
committees. of safety and 














because _ there 
everyone is per- 
mitted to live in 
whatever place 
-seemsrightin the 
sight of his*own © 


to get. 





Grandma's cookies were worth running a risk 


But good cookies can be made only 
with good materials, which can be had now- 
adays only by careful marketing 


sanitary boards whose duty 
it is to see that we shall not 
have a chance to buy shelter 
that will increase our chance 
of being sick or criminal or of 
being burned to death; but 
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we still permit isolated families to buy or 
rent or build houses improperly lighted and 
heated and drained, as though their happi- 
ness, public service, and children were of 
no importance to us. 

| If it were only shelter that had to be mar- 
keted for, the ordinary home-buyer might 
hope to acquire enough knowledge to select 
the best, but to buy shelter is only a small 
part of the work of the heads of a house. It 
is their duty to get the best of everything 
—and how much knowledge that takes! 

I recently took a piece of my favorite 
silk dressand toucheda match 
to it to see if it would burn. 
It) cdid—cheeriully. But; 
strangely enough, after the 
silk had gone away in smoke 
I had left a piece of cloth of 
the same size and shape that 
I started with. It was black 
and charred, to be sure, 
but there it was, thread 
for thread, and yet the 























silk had all burned up 






























































and gone! What I had 
































Marketing 


through the government, we still run into 
the second great wall between ourselves 
and the material we need for our home fac- 
tories—the fact that there isn’t enough of 
the best for us all, and if we take that wall 
as unjumpable, if we consider that fact as 
final, there is an end of all good marketing! 
Suppose we are trying to buy woolen 
clothes. No matter how expert we are, 
either individually or collectively, in apply- 
ing the tests for pure wool, many of us will 
have to put up with imitations for the 
simple reason that there isn’t enough wool 
produced for us all. And yet 
in spite of the way we need 
woolen underwear on occasion, 
the number of sheep in the 
United States decreased 
9,055,852 between 1900 and 
tg1o. If it had been a law of 
nature that eliminated those 
nine million odd sheep 
and deprived us of all 
those hypothetical suits 
of flannels, we market- 
ers might have been ex- 

























































































left was the mineral 























cused for accepting sub- 

























































































into which the cloth had 








stitutes for the genuine. 

















































































































been dipped to make it 

















































































































But we have not reached 



































heavy enough to deceive 


anywhere near the 















































me, an amateur, into 

















sheep-producing limits 


























































































































buying it for good silk. 

There are other tests 
for silk, tests for wool 
and tests for linen, tests 
for beans and tests for 
fire-wood and carpets 
and steam-pipes and 
chairs and everything 
that goes into our houses, as well as for the 
material that goes into our clothes. But how 
are we to learn them all? It isa life work. 


Is it all wool? 


Imagine taking a year or two off for study - 


before daring to do a day’s shopping! And 
a week or two of extension work each year 
to keep up with the tricks of the manufac- 
turer! And even after all that some of us 
might not be good buyers. Can:the com- 
munity afford to let the product of our 
matrimonial firms suffer in consequence? 
In the matter of food and drugs, society 
is beginning to say that quality is too im- 
portant to be left to our individual judg- 
ment. It is beginning to guarantee quality, 
to make the provision of good raw material 
a state function dependent on the ballot. 
But no matter how well we marketers 
protect ourselves against our own ignorance 





Probably not. 
you can apply in the store can you make sure. 
If you care for quality, shop where quality 
is a specialty 


of the continent, and 
the obliging farmer can 
assist nature in produc- 
ing as many sheep as 
will ward off pneumonia 
from the whole human 
race. But as the Na- 
tional Stockman and 
Farmer of April 19th says, “The shadow of 
free wool has hung over the sheep indus- 
try of this country—we may expect a short- 
age and higher prices.” 

That is politics! 

On April r2th a Chicago Seen 
wrote that i910, 1911, and 1912 ‘‘have 
lowered the sheep supply of the country by 
seven million head, while the population of 
the country has increased about an equal 
number of millions. . . . Sheep. and lambs 
are largely twenty-five cents higher than-a 
week ago.’ 

That is business! 

Obviously it is business or politics or both 
that have made it impossible for us to get 
the wool we need, and business and politics 
can be controlled. In fact, they must be 
controlled if the profession of matrimony is 


(Getirwde ABayt 


By no test 


Martha Bensley Bruére 


to supply the product which society has a 
right to expect of it. If the supply of wool 
is controlled by the tariff and the tariff is 
controlled by the vote, then haven’t we got 
to have the ballot in order to buy warm 
clothes for our — 
families? Busi-_ 
nessmay think 
it exists to 
make money, 
and politics 
that its func- 
tion is to run 
the govern- 
ment, but both 
of them are 
-merely serv- 
ants of the 
home, to be 
ruled by the 
mark eter: 

The mar- 
keter can have 
whatever she 
knows how to 
deniam.-d, 
whether it hap- 
pens to exist 
orenot eel he 
houses she de- 
mands will be 
built; thecloth 
she demands 
will be woven; 
the fruits will 
be grown, and 
the cattle will 
be bred; she 
can have ice in June or roses in 
February; for the six days of 
creation are by no means past. 

Now to know what the home 
factory needs and to see that a 
sufficient supply of it is pro- 
duced, are the law and the 
prophets (spell it profits, if you 
like) of scientific marketing. 
The problem of getting things 
cheap is quite a secondary one 
—in fact, we already know the 
answer. Inthe matter of food, particularly, 
because we can see without undue strain on 
the human eyesight what becomes of a com- 
munity that cannot afford to buy enough 
to eat, we have come at the right answer 
after many false starts. 

People usually think that the easiest way 
to reduce the cost of food is to raise it them- 


Vegetables grown 
as vegetables cost 
money—in hard 
cash or time. If 
the digging is done 
in pursuit of hap- 
piness or 
ease the crop may 
be pure profit 


nerve~ 


















This woman saved two cents each on the 
grapefruit and eight cents a dozen on the 


oranges—and had them in the way and 
spent dollars of time looking them over 
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selves. They labor under the delusion that 
what they grow costs them nothing. 

I had to be cured of that idea myself. 
We spaded in fertilizer and raked and 
smoothed the ground, as our agricultural 
bulletins had told us. We planted our 
seed of lettuce and radishes and spinach 
and kohlrabi and beans and melons and 
squash, and up they came promptly and in 
abundance. We transplanted and weeded 
and watered, and when the sun got too hot 
we shaded them till the most delicate plants 
were past danger. 

Oh, we did our duty by that garden! 
For two months the only vegetables we had 
to buy were potatoes, and we saved about 
fifty dollars. 

But it is idle to say that those vegetables 
cost us nothing. Might we not have been 
producing noble works of literature instead 

. ofmnigcingacup 
canvas to protect 
the carrots from 
the sun? Who 
knows if a “best 
seller” may not 
have been lost 
to the world 
while we picked 
off the parsley 
worms by hand 
and drowned 
them ins the 
sprinkling-can! 
Many is the time 
we thinned the 
beet-bed while 
publishers raged 
and editors used 
telegrams. [have 
come to look on 
those hand-raised 
vegetables as 
the most unwar- 
ranted extrava- 
gance of our lives. 

Plenty of peo- 
ple have been 
through the same 

thing, and they 
have really saved money, or not, in exact 
proportion to the value of the work they 
might have done in the time they spent 
gardening. If-they could have done some- 
thing more profitable they lost money; if 
they could not have spent their time so 
well, they made a profit. 

But the problem of cheap food is not 














for spoiling ones 
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Some say that the market-basket beats the telephone for 

efficiency marketing. That depends. Carfare, discom- 

fort, fatigue, loss of time—these are to be considered be- 

fore you go out shopping. Know your retailer, then 
trust him 


to be solved by our all becoming farmers 
again. When people come out of the 
pleasant dream that it is an 
economy for every man to be 
his own truck-farmer, they are 
apt to take the opiate of whole- 
sale buying. I guess we’ve all 
tried that, too—made ourselves 
into human squirrels and laid in 
winter stores of things in cans 
and barrels and boxes and by 
dozens till we were left in a 
state of present poverty, 
through hoping for future 
affluence. 

I have a city friend who 
was much exercised last winter . 
over the cost of oranges and 


grapefruit. ‘“‘It’s entirely un- 
necessary to pay such prices!” 
she cried. “Besides, I can’t 


possibly afford it.” And so 
she penetrated into the whole- 





had to crowd her home to find room for 
them, and how she’d had to look them 
over every day or two to prevent waste. 

I have letters from all over the country 
from people who have tried the same thing. 
They agree that the original cost of buying 
in large quantities is less, but that the 
inconvenience is great and the waste con- 
siderable. In general we do not do the 
work well that the grocer and butcher ordi- 
narily do for us, because we do not know 
the grocer and butcher business, and the 
business of being our own tradesmen is 
no more profitable than that of being our 
own farmers. 

We have,our own work to do—work no 
one can do for us. We are born to some 
of our tasks, we achieve others, and 
others are thrust upon us; but they are 
ours, and the only way we can perform 
them effectively is by becoming students 
of them—sfeczalists. Indeed, this is dis- 
tinctly an age of specialization, and the 
wise ones of us accept and enroll eagerly. 

Of course, the grocer and the butcher 
are middlemen, and there is a great cry 
that the only way to get cheap food is to 
do away with the middleman and buy 
direct from the producer. One would think 
that the middleman were a noxious reptile 
instead of a con- 
venience _per- 
sonified! 

It would not 
only be disas- 
trous but impos- 
sible to get rid 
of him. There 
may be too 
many of him, to 
be sure, and he 
may take an 
unfair profit, but 
the work he does 
has got to be 
done by some- 
body. We can- 
not afford to 
have the pro- 
ducer stop pro- 
ducing or the 





sale district and came home _ Ff raising your own food doesn’t keep you consumer stop 


triumphant. 


from doing something more profitable— 
not necessarily in dollars and cents—by all 


consuming long 


“T’ve saved two cents apiece means go out in the garden and glory init enough to do it. 


on the grape-fruit, and eight 

cents a dozen on the oranges, and I’ve 
ordered a crate of each,” she boasted. But 
a month later she confided to me how she’d 


The part of the 


scientific marketer is simply to keep him 
and put him on wages as she would any 


other servant. 


False “Ads” and Lying 
| Selo eae 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Editor’s Note.—Dr. Wiley believes several things strenuously. One of them is that things 
should be what they seem and what they say they are; man at least has the right to 
know he is eating dirt, if he must eat it. At all times and in all places he maintains that 
the consumer has an inalienable right to demand that the label tell the truth, that the 
published advertisement make no false pretenses. To him a lie is a lie and should be nailed 
whenever it appears in public;-it is especially heinous when it appears in good company—in 
the paid pages of a publication that editorially preaches a square deal. The Doctor has 
been saving up his ammunition to hit this thing hard; he hits it hard here. 

But this is only an incident in the campaign for pure food which this magazine is con- 
ducting, with Dr. Wiley at the head of its Bureau of Food, Sanitation, and Health. With 
some of his most capable assistants in the government’s service now testing foods and drugs 
under his direction, Dr. Wiley is, through this magazine, performing an unparalleled service 
for the American people. His advice is free on all subjects pertaining to pure food, sanitation, 


and health. Address him with stamp, at 1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


HERE are publishers whose con- 
sciences seem to be insulated. I 
mean the kind who preach pure food, 

public service, and honest merchandise in 
their. editorial columns while boosting 
poisoned food, or fake food, or fraudulent 
medicines in their advertising columns! 
Poisoned food kills—not quickly, but 
surely. Fake food starves—not in a day, 
but in time. Fraudulent medicines never 
help anybody but the men who sell them. 
They sometimes cause those who take them 
to die for lack of proper medicines. What- 
ever bodily misfortunes come to such pur- 
chasers, they are always robbed to boot. 

Nobody has ever had much respect for 
manufacturers of and dealers in poisoned 
or fraudulent foods and medicinal prepara- 
tions. Nor do these gentlemen request 
respect. Money is more to their liking. 
But the publisher of a publication that lays 
claims to decency does ask for respect. 
When he prints an editorial in advocacy of 
pure foods or honest medicines he does that 
which, if consistent and sincere, compels 
respect. But how can we respect him if his 
advertising columns reveal him to be a man 
who is eager to join hands with the robbers 
whom he denounces and loot the public for 
their mutual gain? 

I am speaking of no imaginary publisher. 
Many such publishers actually exist. I 
have a particular publisher in mind. He 
conducts a great weekly periodical in New 


York. In this periodical, he maintains a 
health department. In the health depart- 
ment, he pillories many public enemies. 
But it seems never to occur to him that he 
should pillory himself among the others. 
Why should he not publicly admit that he 
is a public enemy? ‘Think what he does. 
In his health department, he puts the 
brand of shame upon “ Mothers who need- 
lessly deprive their babes of mother’s milk.” 
They should be so branded. But an editor 
who is sufficiently well informed to brand 
them should not turn about in his advertis- 
ing columns and try to induce mothers who 
could nurse their babies to feed them arti- 
ficial foods. 

Yet that is what this publisher did. 
“Blank’s Food babies have no cares, no 
worries,” ran the advertisement. ‘They 
devote all their time to growing strong and 
developing properly, as nature intended they 
should.” How little we should know about 
the “intentions” of nature if it were not for 
such charlatans! Nature never intended 
that babies should drink mother’s milk— 
nature “intended” that babies should drink 
Blank’s Food. Nature intended they should 
drink Blank’s Food and become as “‘fat as 
pigs.” Such is the street-car advertisement 
claim that Blank makes for babies who are 
brought up on his food. They become as 
“fat as pigs.” | 

If such advertisements deceived nobody 
they would do no harm. If everyone were 
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a baby specialist, nobody could be deceived. 
But everybody is not a baby specialist. 
Even among the more intelligent are still 
many who believe that at least a moderately 
large supply of fat is a sign of health. Par- 
ticularly do such persons believe that it is 
indeed a blessed baby that is little more than 
a mass of wrinkles and dimples. But the 
New York editor of whom I spoke knows 
better. He knows that anybody who is as 
“fat asa pig’ is ina bad way. He knows 
that excessive fat is bad enough when it 
comes late in life. He knows that excessive 
fat in a baby is likely to prevent it from 
having much more life. He knows that 
such fat can ordinarily come about only 


as the result of a crime against the baby. 


The milk of a normal mother never puts 
such fat upon a normal child. Yet, know- 
ing all these facts, this publisher who edi- 
torially denounces such selfish mothers as 
“public enemies” is willing, for hire, to 


_ permit his advertising columns to be used — 


to make as many such public enemies as 
possible. 


Fixing the Responsibility 


It is no adequate reply to say that such 
conduct is “business.” Piracy was long 
regarded as business, but it was always bad 
business. Nor is it an adequate reply to 
say that it is not the concern of a publisher 
what an advertiser chooses to insert over 
his own signature. Legal responsibility 
may be shunted off in this way, but moral 
responsibility cannot be. Morally, it is 
the concern of every man what he helps 
another to do. In many instances the law 
already recognizes this responsibility. To 
help make the arrangements for a murder is 
declared by the law to be a crime equal to 


murder, even though the actual murder be . 


committed by another. To help make the 
arrangements, for a highway robbery is, 
under the law, also a crime. That the law 
does not yet define as a crime the act of a 
publisher who helps make arrangements for 
the commission of robberies and homicides 
by publishing the,advertisements of frauds 
and crooks is no proof of the blamelessness 
of the act. It is proof only of the inade- 
quacy of the law. The law does not go far 
enough. The law never goes far enough 
until it has been pushed by public opinion. 
Public opinion has long been familiar with 
robbery and homicide when perpetrated 
with old-fashioned weapons. Public opin- 
ion has, therefore, compelled the law to deal 
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-with such offenses when committed in old- 


fashioned ways. But to rob a man or kill 
his child by printing an advertisement for a 
crook is a new way of committing an old 
crime. It is so plainly a crime that, if there 
were no profit in it, no publisher on earth 
would knowingly lend his publication to 
such uses. It is so plainly a crime that, 


notwithstanding the profit, public opinion 


will ultimately compel the law to recognize 
the printing of an advertisement for a 
crook as a crime and punish it accordingly. 


Dishonest Advertising Must Go! 


Make no mistake—the mercenary alliance 
between the dishonest publisher and the 
dishonest advertiser will have to go. Also, 
public opinion, acting through law, will 
ultimately compel the publisher to know 
whether the advertisements he prints are 
true or false, and, if false, to take the 
legal consequences. What moral right has 
a publisher to sell the use of: his printing- 
presses to poisoners and thieves? With- 
out the use of printing-presses, such men 
could neither rob nor kill. Their wares 
could never travel upon their merits, because 
they have no merits. They can be foisted 
upon the people only with the powerful 
aid of advertising. The responsibility of 
the publisher is therefore primary and tre- 
mendous. 

The next line of defense of the guilty 
publisher is the maxim of the old English 
common law: “Let the buyer beware.” 
What nonsense! What good does it do to 
“beware” unless one knows what he is 
‘“‘bewaring”’? about? To beware of every- 
thing that one sees advertised would be to 
cut oneself off from much that he would 
like to have—and incidentally to cause all 
advertising to cease for lack of patronage. 
To beware of that which is bad and buy that 
which is good implies the ability upon the 
part of the public to discriminate between 
the good things that are advertised and the 
bad things that are advertised. The public 
has not such ability. The public may be 
trusted to draw the conclusion that a suit 
of clothes advertised for $2.98 is not the 
“equal of a $40 suit,’’ even if such a claim 
be made for it; or that a bedroom set, at 
$4.75, cannot possibly be made of mahogany. 
But what does the public know about drugs, 
chemicals, and food values? How can the 
public “beware,” with any intelligence, of 
commodities of which it knows nothing? 

The periodical of which I have. been speak- 
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ing, for instance, prints advertisements of 
two nerve foods. One is Sanatogen and 
the other is Grape-nuts. How many read- 
ers are in a position to judge whether either 
of these foods is 
good, whether either 
is bad, or whether 
both are good or both 
are bad? Not one 
in ten thousand, I 
will venture to assert. 
Sanatogen, at a dollar 
a bottle, is being 
pushed upon the 
public with the power 
of great publicity. 
-It is heralded as a 
wonderful chemical 
compound. It issaid 
to be the only nerve 
tonic that has 
the approval 
of the great 
Tunnicliffe. 
You do not 
know who the 
great Tunni- 
cliffe is, per- 
haps, but I 
will tell you 
that he is one 
of the gentle- 
men who be- 
lieve that it 
is all right to 
put borax and sulphate of copper in foods. 
After hearing who he is, you may still 
believe he is great, but even if you do, I 
don’t. But the zreat Tunnicliffe endorses 
Sanatogen, as do sixteen thousand other 
prominent physicians, one of whom, whose 
name is not given, is “director of a large 
sanitarium in Maryland.” And the great 
public, which knows nothing of Tunnicliffe, 
Sanatogen, or the sixteen thousand un- 
named physicians—the great public is im- 
portuned to buy Sanatogen at a dollar a 
bottle and be made well by its ‘special 
nutritive and tonic properties not found 
in every-day foods.” | 

Do you begin to see what a problem is 
constituted by this single pair of advertise- 
ments? You have seen only the fringe of 
the problem. Sanatogen is put forward 
upon the theory that phosphorus is the one 
thing necessary forthenerves. Grape-nuts, 
which is also for the nerves, is put forward 
upon no such theory. To thé maker of 
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Grape-nuts, potash is the main thing neces- 
sary; and we learn that “the soft, gray filling 
of the brain is made up of water, albumen; 
and phosphate of potash.” As a matter of 
fact, while phosphate 
of potash is undoubt- 
edly a useful salt, it 
is found much more 
abundantly in the 





The_superio OF Carnation 
iitred Evaporated Mitk'ts due to ine Ants 
and quality of the fresh milk used in os 
production as well ante our methods of mss 
ofacture, ° i 


UNEXCELLED 
eerste ern aaa iter a 
WILL KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE 


GUARSHTY. : 





One of the worst offenders 
against truth in advertising. 
Much of the milk put up by 
this company is furnished by 
farmers who pay little atten- 
tion to sanitary conditions. 
Dr. Wiley saw cows so filthy 
that he could hardly tell their 
color. And yet the company 
claims a ~ superior quality” 
for its product, due to the 
quality of its fresh milk” 


liver than in the brain. But even that 

is not the point. The point is that two 

ingredients cannot possibly be the ‘“‘ main” 
ingredient that is required to nourish the 
brain. If the nervous system is clamoring 
for Sanatogen, it is not clamoring for Grape- 
nuts, and if it is clamoring for Grape-nuts, 
it is not clamoring for Sanatogen. Yet 
the makers of both Sanatogen and Grape- 
nuts are clamoring for the public’s money. 
Of which should the buyer ‘‘beware”’ ? 

I should like to cite another instance to 
show how absurd is the contention that 
the public can and should discriminate 
between some of the good things and some 
of the bad things that are advertised. The 
Corn Products Company manufactures a 
product that it calls ‘““Corn Syrup.” In 
every conceivable way, it is pushing this 
product to the front. It is advertised as a 
fine food for children. The little darlings 
may slather upon their bread as much as 
they please of it, and stow it away with 
the knowledge that it will do them only 
good. Not only is the Corn Products Com- 
pany spending a great deal of money to 
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and deplored the attacks that had been made upon it 
in certain magazines. - 
Anyone who wants to believe that because there is glu- 
cose in his blood, the glucose that comes from corn is 
the ‘“‘best and cheapest food he can get” may do so. 
To those whose minds are still open, however, I 
should like to say that there are the most mar- 
velous differences between the glucose of the blood 
and the glucose of commerce. Half of the 
glucose of commerce is mucilage (dextrin), 
while not a trace of mucilage is found in 
the blood. Dr. Lusk dees not take cogni- 
zance of this difference, but the difference 
~ nevertheless exists. I do not understand 
how he could have overlooked it. I 
do not see how he could have 
endorsed corn syrup so _ unre- 
servedly. That it should be 
spoken of in the same breath 
with blood glucose amazes me. 
Not even the Corn Products 
Company has yet demanded that 
the physiologist speak of blood 


The joker is in the word 
“flavored, which looks as 
if it had been put in as 
an afterthought. 





























is in the 
flavor- 


Let 









ing. The 
label should 
read Eighty 
per cent. 
glucose flavored 
with maple.’ 


That's all it is 


& 
, 
es : 


increase the 
sales of “Corn 
Syrup,” but it is 
receiving a great 
deal of publicity for 
which it pays nothing. 






Editors open up their FLAVORING | sugar as “corn syrup.” ~ Perhaps 
publications to long articles about céiesedee || | Dr. Lusk’s article will yet em- 
the great value of this glorious YANILE NS ie bolden the Corn Products Com- 
commodity. No bill is sent to COUMARIN, | pany to do so. 


Thus do we see the folly of 
permitting publishers to print 
whatever they can get pay for 
printing, while putting upon the 
public the responsibility for ‘“be-- 
waring.” The Corn: Products 
Company and Dr. Lusk tell the 


the Corn Products Company. 
It is all free—for the good of 
humanity. 

Occasionally a man who has a 
reputation as a scientist writes 
an article in which ‘‘Corn Syrup”: 


Por Flavoring 
Cakes, Custards, 
Ice Cream, Ete. : 

Flavor to suit taste | 
Guaranteed by Dro Kock & 
Vegetahle Tea Coc under 
the Food and Drugs 

une $0. 190 


Serial No. $5. 
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is given favorable mention. I 
don’t mean that men of this kind 
write such articles for money— 
not at all. They write them 


purely for the public geod. Dr. {WINONA HINA, ee | 


Graham Lusk wrote such 
an article. He spoke 
kindly of “Corn Syrup.” 
The corn syrup press— 
also without charge and purely as a public- 
spirited act—picked up his words and sent 
them broadcast. Particularly did the corn 
syrup press dwell upon a list of foods, 
“most commonly used,” that Dr. Lusk 
presented. “At the head of the list,’’said 
a corn syrup editor, “stood glucose, the 
substance of which corn syrup is com- 
posed.” Cost considered, glucose con- 
tained “more heat units than any other 
food upon the list,’”? which moved the corn 
syrup writer to declare it to be the “cheap- 
est and best food we have.” Professor Lusk 
was also quoted as saying that “since glu- 
cose is the normal blood sugar,” he did 
not see how it could be deleterious to health, 


condemns. 






Another case where the “flavoring” 
The real vanilla is hard 
to find 


| | public that “corn syrup” is good 

1 food. I tell the public that 
“corn syrup” is glucose, com- 
bined with an inedible molasses 
to give it tang, and that 
the glucose is half mucilage. 
Those who believe me will 
“beware” of paying their 
money for glucose and bad molasses, under 
any name. Those who do not believe me 
may not beware. Yet, if the responsibility 
were placed upon a publisher of knowing 
whether the statements made by his adver- 
tisers were true or not, chemical analysis 
would quickly show whether “corn syrup” 
is largely composed, as I say it is, of 
mucilage and bad molasses, or whether it is 
the ideal food that the Corn Products Com- | 
pany represents it to be. 

“Tet the public beware,” as applied to 
publishing, is not much of an improvement 
upon the old railroad maxim of “The 
public - be damned.” In fact, the two 
maxims mean much the same. Readers of 


¢ 
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magazines are not prepared, nor 
should they be required, to pass upon 
questions of chemistry and hygiene 
that can be intelligently considered 
only by those who have the neces- 
sary expert knowledge. Readers 
of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING are not 
required to “beware.” We 
have turned the tables about. 
Fraudulent advertisers be- 
ware of Goop HOovusE- 
KEEPING. This maga- 
zine takes pains to as- 
certain whether the 
statements made by 
advertisers are true, instead 
of requiring readers to guess 
whether they are true. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is the only pub- 
lication in the United States 
that maintains a Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation, and Health 
for the purpose, among other 
things, of subjecting advertised 
commodities to chemical analy- 
sis. No advertisement of a 
food, drug, or medicine can get 
into the printing-office until the 
commodity has been tested in 
the laboratory, and found to be 
in harmony with the statements 
set forth in the advertisement. 
That may not be ‘‘business,”’ 
but it is the way this magazine 
does business. 

The Chicage Tribune, how- 
ever, does not do business that 
way. The Tribune isa LE 
great, rich, influential 
newspaper. It boasts 
of having excluded from 
its columns all decep- 
tive medical advertising. It prints a daily 
message upon good health and how to 
preserve it. But if a reader of the Tri- 
bune wishes to keep his health good, he 
should not read some of the 7ribune’s ad- 
vertisements. Or, if he reads some of the 
Tribune’s advertisements, he should not 
accept the doctrine they preach or take the 
medicines they prescribe. One advertise- 
ment begins: 

“Eat freely and have no dyspepsia. . . . 
Fortunate is the one who can eat anything 
without suffering the tortures of dyspep- 
sia.” 

Here is what purports to be a great 
message to that part of humanity which 






















This label is a lie; the product—a com-~ 
bination of lemon oil and wood alcohol 
—1is poisonous 


in his advertisement. 
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delights in putting its front feet in 
the trough. Mere man, it is re- 
presented, has at last found a 
way to beat nature. The 
name of the mere man 
is Dr. W. B. Cald- 
well, of Monti- 
cello, Illinois. 
He wraps 


This 
fluid is 
neither 
delicious, 
cherry, nor 
wine. It isa 
pretty label, but 
the truth is not 
init. It should be. 


his liquid lightning in a bottle and 
sends a sample free upon request. 
He cares not how great may be the 
pain behind the waistcoat of the 
gentleman who makes the request. 
The greater the gentleran’s pain 
the greater will be the triumph of 
the doctor. The doctor knows 
what he can do with his remedy. 
He guarantees that it is the best 
obtainable combination of ingred- 
ients for “any disorder of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, 
biliousness, headaches, 
drowsiness after eating, gas 
on the stomach, etc.”’ 

I charge Dr. Caldwell with committing 
crimes against whatever part of the human 
race may yield to the suggestion contained 
I charge the pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune with being an 
accessory before the fact—an accessory 
for. hire. The advice that Dr. Caldwell 
gives to the readers of the Tribune is the 
worst possible advice. The eminent physi- 
cian who writes the daily health article for 
the Tribune knows that Dr. Caldwell’s 
advice is the worst possible advice. If the 
Tribune’s health writer were in charge of its 
advertising columns, I am sure Dr. Cald- 
well’s advertisement would have _ been 
rejected.. It should have been rejected, for 
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the last of all things that a dyspeptic should 
do is to “‘eat freely”’ and depend upon any- 
body’s dope to save him from the just 
penalties of nature. A dyspeptic, as every 
physician knows, should eat with great care. 
He should choose only those foods that are 
best suited to his condition, and even 
those he should eat in moderation. He 
should seek to strengthen his digestive sys- 
tem by strengthening. his whole body, of 
which his digestive system is a part; andto 
do this, he should court the sunshine and the 
fresh air. Perhaps he should take a little 
medicine, now and then, to help himover 
acute moments, but in the main he should 
seek to reform his habits. No such ailment 
can be cured except by reforming thebad 
habits that caused it. Medicine can cure no 
such ailment. Medicine can only help the 
wrong-doer over the worst of his rough places 
while right living brings about the cure. 

Yet the Tribune prints not only Dr. 
Caldwell’s advertisement, but prints an- 
other one that is; if possible, worse. In 
this case readers are urged to take Pape’s 
Diapepsin, which ‘overcomes your indiges- 
tion in five minutes. . . . Don’t bother if 
what you just ate ferments into stubborn 
lumps”’—just hoist it a little Diapepsin and 
feel like a prize-fighter in five minutes. 

The extent of the ignorance of the char- 
latan who wrote the Diapepsin advertise- 
ment may be judged from the fact that he 
spoke of food fermenting “into stubborn 
lumps.” Food never ferments into lumps. 
But even if it fermented into paving-bricks, 
Pape’s Diapepsin would be about the last 
thing upon which a sufferer should place 
sole reliance. Pape’s Diapepsin, and all 
similar ‘‘remedies,’ only suppress symp- 
toms. Symptoms should not be suppressed. 
They are the only danger-signals we have. 
When one is in danger he needs a danger- 
signal. As well might one place a black 
hood over the red, railroad light that gives 
warning of a washed-out bridge. The rail- 
road man repairs the bridge. He does not 
ignore the bridge and shroud the warning 
light. The dyspepsia-remedy fakers wrap 
a blanket around the light and let the bridge 
go. Nobody knows how many graves they 
fill. Every publisher who helps them ob- 
tain victims also helps to fill the graves. 

I must confess, in fact, that I am not a 
little shocked at the transparent hypocrisy 
of the publishers who conduct health de- 
partments on one page and print thieving, 
murderous food and medicine advertise- 
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ments on another. It seems almost as if 
their apparent interest in public health were 
all a sham, intended to cater, without sin- 
cerity, to the real craving of the public for 
information as to how to keep well. I have 
in mind, for instance, another great daily 
newspaper that conducts a splendid depart- 
ment of pure foods. Editorially, it tells its 
readers to use its advertisements as “a 
shopping and buying guide; to read the 
advertisements closely and constantly every 
night, and patronize the honorable and hon- 
est merchants who address you through 
these columns.” ee 

If the readers of that newspaper take the 
advice too literally the pure food advice in 
the health department will hardly save them. 
Two large advertisements pertain to whis- 
kies. Although one is put up in a “non- 
refillable bottle,” it is a concoction made by 
a rectifier and is composed chiefly of alcohol, 
colored and flavored. It has no ethical nght 
to be called whiskey at all—and a most 
shaky legal one. The other whiskey is a 
‘“blend’’—also the product of a rectifier. 
Blended whiskies used to be whiskies 
blended. Blended whiskey now, however, 
contains only a minimum of whiskey. 


A Prophet Who Would Go Backward 


Yet, low as are the standards of some pub- 
lishers, they are still too high to suit some 
of the gentlemen who place the advertising 
of great corporations. Let us briefly con- 
sider an address made at a meeting of ad- 
vertising men in Baltimore by Mr. Truman 
A. DeWeese. Mr. DeWeese is a repre- 
sentative of the company that makes 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit. His grievance 
is that editors are not even more careful to 
keep out of their news columns articles to 
which they believe their advertisers might 
object. ‘Several concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of cereals,’ he said, “may 
spend several thousand dollars in a maga- 
zine, and along comes the magazine with 
several pages of dreary, innocuous drivel, 
written by a so-called ‘doctor’ or ‘food 
expert,’ who undertakes to tell the public 
that the food value of prepared cereals is 
overestimated, that the price is exorbitant, 
and the claims to purity and cleanliness 
unfounded.” 

It would appear from the foregoing state- 
ment that there are several things that Mr. 
DeWeese does not know. He uses the word 
‘“‘innocuous”’ as if he thought it were some 
sort of an explosive term, filled, perhaps, 
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Biscuit—and I think truthfully—that 
“it contains all the rich, body-building 
material in the whole wheat grain—not 
merely the white flour, which is mostly 
starch.” 

If Mr. DeWeese had stopped with 
praising his own product he would have 
done well. In declaring that ‘white 
flour is mostly starch,” he did not do 
well. In the first place, white flour is 

“& not “mostly starch,” any 

more than whole wheat 
is mostly starch. In 
the next place, Mr. 

DeWeese, by making 
this incorrect state- 
ment, committed 
the same offense 
against the makers 
of white flourthat 
he contends “‘so- 

called ‘doc- 
tors’’’ some- 
times commit 
against the 
manufacturers of 












































with dum-dum 

bullets and bolt- 

heads. Certainly, 
if he had known 
that ‘‘innocuous”’ 
means “harm- 
less,” he would not 
have complained 

of harmless articles 
concerning the cereal 


industry. certain breakfast foods. 

Mr. DeWeese The Minneapolis 
also appears not to and other millers 
know that when alsospend money: 


toadvertise their 
products. If Mr. 
DeWeese shall 
continue the 


an advertiser buys | 
| making of such 


advertising space 
he buys advertis- 
ing space. Mr. 
DeWeese appears 
to believe that 
when an advertiser 


‘“innocuous”’ 
statements, per- 


buys advertising hapstheadvertis- 
space he also buys ing millers will de- 
the right to exer- ~E==--———--—--___—_.-_—— =| mand the right to 
cise a certain veto censor /iis adver- 


- power over the editorial page and the news 
columns. I cannot believe that Mr. De- 
Weese, in taking this position, is so 
foolish or so vicious as he seems. A 
policy so vicious would ruin the press, 
and a press so vicious would ruin the 

country. I believe I may safely as- 

sume that these facts are known by 

the gentlemen who control the cor- : 
poration with which Mr. DeWeese is gel these hee - 


connected, even if they are not known They admit it, because 


by him. have to. Some of them also 


& ry aly ‘ 100,000,000 bacteria to the cubic centi- 
Mr. DeWeese himself, however, mn They admit that possibility, too. How? By saying 


an advertisement in the American that they contain benzoate of soda. No ketchup-— don't for- 
Grocer of June 18, 1913, gave a fine get it—that is well made needs any benzoate of soda to preserve it 

example of what h calls ‘‘innocuous”’ We may now profitably consider the man- 
writing. He claims ‘or Shredded Wheat ner in which consumers are imposed’ upon 


tisements. 










contain 
meter. 
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in the matter of evaporated and condensed 
milk. For purposes of identification, it 
should perhaps be stated that, in the trade, 
“evaporated”? milk is milk that is con- 
densed without the addition of sugar, while 
“condensed” milk is milk to which sugar 
has been added. 

The Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Com- 
pany advertises and sells a product that 
is known as “‘Carnation Evaporated Milk.” 
No claim is made that the cows that supply 
the milk are actually fed upon carnations, 
but the word is thrown in for good meas- 
ure, and it is definitely asserted that the 
milk comes from ‘pedigreed herds” that 
drink from “pure mountain streams.” 

I had a curiosity to see the plant of this 
company, and a visit to the Pacific Coast 
gavemeanopportunity todoso. But I could 
not find the farms and herds. The first fact 
that I discovered was that the concern seems 
to have no herds of its own. Surrounding 
farmers furnish its entire supply. I next 
visited the dairies of two of the farmers. 
What I saw made me sick. If the cows 
were pedigreed, their ancestors should have 
been ashamed of them. Some of them were 
so plastered with manure that I could 
hardly tell their color. Now it is unethical, 
deceptive, and false to advertise that the 
product of a condensary is made from 
tuberculin tested cows, kept under sanitary 
conditions, and remaining in a state of 


contentment in perennial pastures, when in’ 


point of fact the animals are housed in 
dark, ill-smelling rooms, covered often with 
filth, and milked without sanitary precau- 
tions; while the milk is packed always 
under the same brand and advertised in 
the same deceptive way. 


The Milk and the Herds 


My experience is that the fault of this 
company is not a peculiar one. I was 
told at one condensary that it handled 
milk from two hundred dairies. I was 
present when some farmers brought in their 
product. I saw with astonishment the 
method of sterilizing the cans. The com- 
pany had laid great stress upon the careful- 
ness of its sterilization methods. I expected 
to see something worth while. What I saw 
was not worth anything. The cans were 
simply doused in a tank in which many cans 
had already been doused, and then placed for 
five or ten seconds over a jet of steam. The 
cans could not possibly have been adequately 
sterilized in so short a time. Tocall sucha 
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process “sterilization” was plainly a farce. 
But that was not all. The milk itself 
was not clean. Considering the extent to 
which some of the cows were upholstered 
with filth it could not possibly have been 
clean. An employee told me that it was 
the custom, from time to time, to strain 
samples of the milk through cotton. If 
the cotton came through the ordeal with 
more filth than usual, it was sent to the 
farmer that owned the herd. And with the 
cotton went the request to the farmer that 
he be ‘‘more careful in future”! That 
was all—that he be more careful in future. 


The Attack on Milk Standards 


The Pacific Coast Company had occasion 
to go into the federal courts to try to lower 
the legal standard of evaporated milk. The 
legal standard was and is that condensed and 
evaporated milk shall contain “28 per cent. » 
of milk solids, of which not less than 27.5 shall 
be milk fat.”” One of the brands made by 
this company, the “‘Carnation Evaporated 
Milk,” is particularly low in total solids. 
The present label of “Carnation Milk” 
declares that it “‘contains not less than 7.8 
per cent. butter fat; 23.5 per cent. solids.” 
This is 4.5 per cent. below the legal stan- 
dard. It means that the purchaser loses 
16 per cent. of his money. It means that, 
based upon the company’s output, it is 
giving short measure to the extent of more 
than a million and a quarter of cans an- 
nually. 

The company brought suit in the federal 
courts to make this shortage legal. I mean 
by this that it brought suit to set aside the 
legal standard and make way for a lower 
standard. Witnesses were sworn. Ex- 
perts were called to testify. The whole 
rigamarole of court proceeding was enacted, 
after which these facts were judicially and 
officially declared to be facts: That ‘‘Car- 
nation Evaporated Milk” had no right, 
under the law, to be called evaporated milk; 
that if diluted as directed for general use, 
it would not be ‘‘equal to cow’s milk and 
cheaper,” but only highly watered milk; 
that if so diluted and fed to infants they 
would starve to death because of the im- 


poverished nature of the milk; and, finally, 
that the company was ~uilty of further fraud 
in advertising throug)! ihe central states 
that “Carnation Eviporated Milk’ was- 
made upon the Pa iis Coast, whereas the 


supply for the centra’ staics was made in 
Wisconsin and Illinois 
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Indeed, the federal court did not lower the 
standard at the behest of this company. 
But the standard has nevertheless been 
reduced—in this way: The Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection—a body not author- 
ized by law—was organized within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A number of 
manufacturers of 
evaporated milk ap- 
plied to this board 
to have the standard 
reduced. Congress 
had the power to 
reduce the standard. 
The courts had the 
power to reduce the 
standard. But the 
. manufacturers did 
not apply to Con- 
gress; the attempt to 
use the courts had 
failed; so they ap- 
plied to this board 
whose existence had 
not been sanctioned 
by law. This board 
consisted of F. L. 
Dunlap, George P. McCabe, and myself. 
Mr. Dunlap and Mr. McCabe decided to 
reduce the standard of evaporated milk 
as follows: “It should contain such per- 
centages of total solids and of fat that 
the sum of the two shall be not less than 
34.5, and the percentage of fat shall be 
not less than 7.8 per cent.” 

I refused to sign this illegal decision, and 
it, therefore, became effective by reason of 
the signatures of my two associates. 

But the canned milk industry has not 
cornered all the deception practised with 
prepared foods. Many of the package and 
bottled foods and preserves are fraudulent, 
in the sense that: they are not what they 
are represented to be. They are misbranded 
or short weight. Some of them are mis- 
branded within the law; some of them are 
misbranded without the law. Many a label 
that can pass muster in the courts is never- 
theless deceptive. The makers of such 
labels know just enough about the law to 
avoid it and beat it. 

As an illustration of what I mean, con- 
sider this label: ‘Absolutely Pure Pride 
of Michigan Syrup. Put up only by the 
Maple Products Co., Incorporated, Grand 
Rapids.” Thatisa legallabel. The direct 
statement is not made that the syrup in the 
can ever came from a maple tree. But 





A grossly misleading label and a bad product. 
“Italian” maccaroni cannot be made in Pittsburgh. 
Read the label before you buy; then think it over. 
A pure~food law should protect the consumer. 
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the statement that the syrup is made “only ” 
by the “ Maple Products Co.” strongly sug- 
gests maple syrup. As a matter of fact, it 
is made from cane and flavored with maple. 

Another trick is to put in relatively smalk 
type the qualifying word that exposes the 
product. 


A label on page 388 is an illustra- 
tion of this dodge. 
The buyer sees 
“Maple Syrup,” but 
he does not always 


A see the little word 
aye ae ce ”) : 
RAND flavored that is 
BR : sandwiched in. Less 


likely, still, is he to 
look” onthe back 
of the can and read 
this statement: 
“This maple syrup is 
composed of the fol- 
lowing ingredients 
and none other: 
Maple syrup and 
glucose.” If the 
gentleman who wrote 
the label had eaten 
one pretzel and drunk 
seventeen beers, he doubtless would have 
protested that he had eaten “nothing” 
but pretzels and beer. The fact is that his 
syrup is eighty per cent. glucose and con- 
tains little if any maple. Glucose is two 
cents a pound. Maple syrup is thirty 
cents a quart. 

Another label on page 388 shows how the 
same trick was worked in advertising a 
vanilla flavoring “ guaranteed by Dr. Koch.” 
The label, while possibly legal, is grossly 
misleading. It is misleading because careful 
analysis shows that “Dr. Koch” does not 
guarantee the contents to be vanilla extract, 
but vanilla “flavoring.” <A clothier might 
as well “guarantee” that a $40 suit of 
clothes did not contain a thread of wool. 
This “flavoring”’ contains little, if any, real 
vanilla. 

The gentleman who prepared the Lemon 
label on page 389 and the contents of the 
bottle upon which it appeared went even 
farther. His “Ideal Pure Triple Extract 
Lemon” is in fact an exceedingly unideal 
combination of lemon oil and wood alcohol. 
Wood alcohol is a poison, but it is cheap. 
The product is madé still cheaper by putting 
into it less than the standard amount of 








lemon. oil. The label is a lie, the pro- 
duct is poisonous. The glass bottle is all 
right. 
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“‘Delicious Cherry Wine,’ as we see it 
represented in the label on page 389, is open 
to the same criticism of misbranding that 
Prince Bismarck applied to the Holy Ro- 
man Empire of long ago, the same, accord- 
ing to Bismarck, being neither holy, Roman, 
nor an empire. This fluid is neither de- 
licious, nor cherry, nor wine. It is only a 
water solution of sugar and phosphoric 
acid, artificially flavored and _ colored. 
The ‘“‘germ-proof water” of which it is 
said to be made is unknown to science, 
and there is no such thing as “pure oil 
of cherry flavor.” I judge that the sugar 
with which it is sweetened may be all 
right. 

A series of labels on page 391 are devoted 
to the ketchup trade. All these brands con- 
tain benzoate of soda. No ketchup that is 
well made needs any benzoate of soda to pre- 
serve it. Any maker of good ketchup who 
puts benzoate of soda into it is wasting 
the money that he pays for the benzoate. 
The Blue Grass and Blue Print brands 
contain more than 100,000,000 organisms 
to.the cubic centimeter, though 25,000,000 
is the limit of safety, and home-made ket- 
chups range only from 2,000,000 to 10,000,- 
ooo. The “Lucky Boy” label, as you will 
observe, bears the words, “‘silicate sodium.” 
I happened to hear the story of how these 
words came to. appear upon the label. 
“Why don’t you put sodium silicate on 
_ your labels?” asked a man of the jobber 
who handled the goods. 
asked the jobber. ‘It makes them look 
pretty;’ réepliedy the=man. = Thesiobber 
ignorant of the fact that sodium silicate is 
waterglass, which is sometimes used to 
glaze labels, but eager to claim any superi- 
ority for his goods, whether they were en- 
titled to it or not, rushed to the punter 
and had new labels printed. 

Vesuvius, according to last accounts, had 
not been removed to Pittsburgh, yet in 
the label on page 393, we see this old Italian 
mountain smoking itself black in the face in 
an effort to palm off Pittsburgh maccaroni 
as an Italian product. To be sure, the 
words “Pittsburgh, (Pa: “Wess Av weeiso 
appears upon the label, but the plain intent 
was so to fill the eye with Vesuvius, Italian 
medals, and a coat of arms that the impres- 
sion of Italy would blot out all perception 
of Pittsburgh. If there be any nourishment 
in pictures, this should be great maccaroni. 
No eggs were wasted in making it, though. 
A permitted coal-tar dye was used to 


“Why should I?” | 
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give the appearance of considerable egg 
material, but I never yet saw feathers on 
a coal-tar dye. Still, ‘egg substitutes” 
are numerous if not popular. They usu- 
ally consist largely of cornstarch, cottage 
cheese, artificial coloring matter, and some- 
times a little egg albumen. An egg sub- 
stitute that was sold in Michigan under 
the name of ‘‘Cook’s Concentrated Sub- 
stitute for Eggs’’ consisted of 81 per cent. 
baking powder, 18 per cent. starch, and 1 
per cent. of yellow aniline dye. A humorous, 
health official suggested that this hodge- 
podge might as well be called a substitute 
for ham as for eggs. He was right. No 
egg substitute is a substitute for eggs. If 
you want eggs buy eggs. 


Keep Your Eyes Open 


The lesson to be learned from all this is 
to watch labels carefully; look out for 
qualifying words and vague statements 
that usually appear in smaller type. Avoid 
goods that contain benzoate of soda or 
other preservatives. They may be good, 
but they are likely not to be. Good goods, 
properly packed, require no preservatives. 
Also, beware of goods artificially colored 
or flavored. Sometimes they are harmful; 
always they are of inferior quality. Nor be 
deceived by the phrase, ‘‘ Guaranteed under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act.” That does 
not mean that the government guarantees 
the product. It means only that the 
manufacturer has guaranteed to the gov- 
ernment that his product complies with the 
law and that he-has, therefore, been. granted 
aserial number. Manufacturers have often 
lied. The government never knows if 
manufacturers are lying until it prosecutes 
and convicts them. Until that time, it is 
as much in the dark as you are, since serial 
numbers are issued solely upon the manu- 
facturer’s statement, without any confirma- 
tory investigation by the government. 

If the Pure Food and Drugs Act were 
what it should be, and were enforced as it 


‘should be, it would not be necessary for the 
‘public to exercise so much caution to avoid 


dangerous counterfeits in the food line. 
But, strangely enough, the government is 
not so much concerned about counterfeit 
foods as it is about counterfeit money. No 
one would be permitted to make and pass 
‘One Hundred Dollar Bills” merely because 
the bills contained the statement upon the 
back, in fine type, that they were really 
home-made and not worth a whoop. 


Good News from the Meat 
Market:—Perhaps 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


HAVE just learned that the Secretary 
| of Agriculture has ordered an inquiry 

into the conditions of federal meat in- 
‘ spection. It is to be conducted by experts 
from without the Department. The con- 
ditions which existed under the administra- 
tion of Secretary Wilson have already 


been outlined in Goop HoOUSEKEEPING.. 


(July, 1912, page, 107. The Attack on 
Caroline Bartlett Crane.) They were lu- 
cidly set forth in all their appalling naked- 
ness by Mrs. Crane in her testimony 


before the House Committee on Expendi- © 


tures in- the Department of Agriculture. 
This committee apparently either dosed the 
case with benzoate of soda or placed it in 
cold storage. Nothing has been heard of it 
for more than a year. Meanwhile the 
people of this country have gone on eating 
meat marked ‘U.S. Inspected and Passed”’ 
under the mistaken idea that the phrase 
meant a guarantee that the animals slaugh- 
tered were free of disease and the carcasses 
had been handled in a sanitary manner. 
Yet during all this time the flesh of animals 
suffering from tuberculosis has been stamped 
as wholesome and edible under the very 
rubric that accompanied the meat of sound 
carcasses. The only restriction was that 
the disease should be localized! The lungs 
might -be rotten if the liver, spleen, and 
- joints were sound! 

Secret instructions were sent to employees 
and packers. For a time at least, by the 
terms of one of these circulars, an embalm- 
ing application (a sulphite of soda) was per- 
mitted, provided the label announced that 
fact. What is the purpose of such a treat- 
ment? Old and passé meats assume the 
blush of youth under the treatment, and 
lead the consumer to believe the article is 
fresh and sound. And do not forget this 
other most important fact: sulphites, in 
the opinion of experts whose judgment has 
not been biased by association with packers 
and dealers, are distinctly injurious to 
health. 


Think for a moment what a blessing an 
honest, efficient, and thorough meat-inspec- 
tion system would be to the people of the 
country. It would mean sound meat, from 
healthy, good-conditioned animals; not 
meat detained in cold storage until passé, 
but clean and attractive, nutritious and 
palatable. No poisonous chemicals would 
be found among its fibers, and the mark, 
“U.S. Inspected and Passed,’’ would be a 
real guarantee of quality instead of a mere 
aid to sale as it is to-day. When the pack- 
er goes out to buy his animals, what does 
he get? This from the morning market 
report: 

Beef steers good to prime, $8.00 to $8.95. 


Beef cows common to selected, $5.00 to $5.70. 
Canners and cutters, $3.50 to $4.90. 


When the consumer goes forth to buy, 
what does he get? 


“U.S. Inspected and Passed,” $20.00 to $30.00. 


The consumer, Secretary Houston, de- 
mands of you and your experts that the 
United States stamp shall bear the following 
information: 


“U.S. Inspected and Passed” in all cases, and in 
addition: 


a. ‘“*From beef steers good to prime.” 

b. ‘From beef cows common to selected.” 

c. ‘‘From canners and cutters.” 

d. “From tuberculous animals, the disease 


being localized.” 


Can any fair-minded man who has the 
interest of the public at heart deny us that 
which we should know? 


Inspectors Hobbled and Hand-Tied 


I should not forget to call attention to the 
fact that the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has plenty of capable, honest, and ethical 
inspectors. It was my good fortune to see 
a lot of them at work recently in Austin, 
Minnesota. This town has a model pack- 
ing-house, clean, well ventilated and lighted, 
and in every respect complying with the 
most rigid requirements of the sanitary 
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code. The officials of the Bureau are 
courteous and vigilant and prompt in re- 
porting and correcting all violations of the 
regulations. The hogs slaughtered in this 
house are purchased from local farmers. 
The surrounding region is devoted largely 
to dairying. The packing firm, in fact, has 
adopted “Dairy Brand” for its ‘trade 
mark.’”’ I was told by the manager that 
when pigs are fed milk, oatmeal, and corn 
they develop fine sides of bacon of the 
“layer of fat and a layer of lean”’ variety. 
But there is one drawback. The pigs that 
follow dairy cattle are prone to tubercular 
infection. Bovine tuberculosis is readily 
transmitted to pigs that follow the cows. 
Ten per cent. of the slaughtered pigs are 
found infected and marked for detention. 
The glands usually affected are those of 
the throat. As many asa hundred or more 
heads a day are cut off and sent to the lard- 
kettle! About one per cent. of the car- 
casses only are condemned. That is, ten 
out of a hundred are found suspicious, but 
nine of these, after the removal of the tu- 
berculous parts, are passed for consump- 
tion under the same stamp as the flesh of 
animals free from disease! 

That is not the fault of the inspectors. 
They are carrying out the regulations pre- 
sumably established to protect the health 
of the people! I do not think that the 
packers should bear all the loss of the con- 
demned animals. When possible the farmer 
or the neighborhood whence the animal 
came ought to be known. Tuberculosis 
affects particularly a single herd or a neigh- 
borhood. There should be a regulation 
that every animal should have some mark 
whereby its origin can be traced. Then the 
packer could to a certain extent protect 
himself by refusing to buy from that herd 
or locality. Both the farmer and the pack- 
er should be at least partly reimbursed for 
the condemned animals. If that could be 
done more animals would be condemned by 
the inspectors and thus the public health 
be better conserved! If all tuberculous 
carcasses passed for consumption were 
labeled to show their true character, they 
would*sell for a lower price, but still for 
something, and this would lessen the bur- 
den of the state. 

The public already pays for the inspec- 
tion, why not for further protection? One 
thousand million dollars would be a cheap 
price for this country to pay for the 
extirpation of every tuberculous farm an- 


Good News from the Meat Market ?—Perhaps 


imalinit. Then we could produce a supply 
of meat in which our people would have en- 
tire confidence. That is what they will 
never have with the present arrangement. 
It will not require an act of Congress for 
authority to exterminate the diseased ani- 
mals; but Congress should give at least one 
third of the cost of the animals destroyed. 
The packers and farmers could bear one 
third of the burden, and the other third could 
be paid by the state. Stop marking tuber- 
culous animals, “ Inspected and Passed”’; 
mark them, “Tuberculous. Deemed fit for 
food if thoroughly cooked.” 


What Good Will it Do? 


Along with the encouraging information 
in regard to meat inspection there comes 
news which is extremely discouraging. 
I do not know two members of the new 
Board, but I do know one. Our old friend 
of other days, Professor W. T. Sedgwick, 
defender of rotten eggs, infected oysters, 
and vested interests, is at the head. The 
Massachusetts Legislature has now ad- 
journed. He can safely leave Boston, be- 
cause Cassidy cannot ‘“‘slip one over’ on 
the vested interests now. His last appear- 
ance was to fight the proposed law forbid- 
ding the sale of rotten eggs in Massachu- 
setts. He is to inspect the meat inspectors 
in Boston, Worcester, and New Haven. 
Now the consumer may rest in peace. The 
“expert” who is trying to secure for him 
the nutritious rots and spots and the tooth- 
some oyster from the mouth of the sewer, 
will see to it that he is not deprived of the 
delicious cuts from the flesh of tuberculous 
cows. “Cutters and canners” with all 
their savory parts will be saved for him, 
and any federal meat-inspector who may 
think such articles unfit for human use will 
be reported for summary dismissal. 

And added to the disconcerting fact that 
the sword of deliverance has been placed in 
the hand of an avowed friend of spoiled 
foods we must remember that the enemy 
themselves have been warned long in ad- 
vance that this inspection is to be made. 

Notwithstanding this double handicap, 
and the practical impossibility of really 
getting to the bottom of the matter, the 
movement may have some salutary effect. 
Let us hope for at least a rift in the black 
clouds that have enshrouded conditions in 
the meat inspection service. As yet the 
most optimistic can see no more than a 
gleam of light. 


John Martin’s Pages for Little Folks 
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i TWO WISHES 


a eo wage mill 
hee anti _ and the way to get them 
} OW here is the kind of wish to wish 
On the great, gray, silent Stone. 
One hand on his face, one on your heart, 
Just say in an undertone— 











‘‘ Brother Stone, O Brother Stone, 
Living all day long alone, 
Make me patient just like you; 
Make me steadfast, calm, and true} 
Be there sunshine, be hee rain 
Teach me never to complain. 
Brother Stone, O Brother Stone, 
Living all day long alone, 

That’s the wish I wish on you.” 
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ND here’s the kind of wish to wish 
~ Of the tall and gentle Tree. 
One hand on his trunk and one held high 
SS Say these words earnestly— 






“Brother Tree so tall and strong, 
Waiting, watching all day long, 
Make my body grow to be 
Strong and stalwart like a Tree. 
Make my thoughts and actions pure; 
Make me good and honor sure. 
Brother Tree so tall and strong, 
Watching, waiting all day long, 

Give my earnest wish to me.” 












Dear Children, drop a line to me—— 
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T last they came to the Wetwet River, and 
two bad Boys were swimming there. 

The Boys’ clothes were lying under the 

big stones. The Boys should have been at 
school instead of swimming, for it was not a 


holiday. They were truant Boys. “Woof, 


woof,” said Fuzzy and Wuzzy. “Let’s run away 
with the Boys’ clothes and do as much mischief 


as we can.” So they did. Sammy Squirrel saw 
them, and— 
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\ T last Fuzzy and Wuzzy arrived at school 


and sat down in two seats. They pulled 

their hats over their noses. “Boys, you 
are late,” said Teacher. “Take off your hats 
instantly.” The little Bears did not dare do this, 
for that would show their fuzzy faces. They 
made believe they didn’t hear. So Teacher 
took off their hats, and saw two bears! 
The Teacher and the children screamed. Oliver 
Owl heard them, and— 





& NCE upon a time I knew two fuzzy little 
\. | Bears. They were twin Bears. Their 

names were Fuzzy and Wuzzy. Fuzzy 
was brown and furry, and Wuzzy was furry and 
brown. These two little Bears were full of 
mischief and curiosity. One day Fuzzy and 
Wuzzy were more than ever full of curiosity 
and mischief, so they ran away from home, 
which is the beginning of all trouble. Bob 
Rabbit saw them, and— 
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ET’S be Boys,” said Fuzzy to Wuzzy. “We 
will put on the Boys’ clothes.” “Yes, 
let’s,” said Wuzzy. So they put on the 

clothes of the truant Boys. Fuzzy and Wuzzy 
looked just like Boys, except that their faces 
were very fuzzy and their hands were very 
wuzzy. So they pulled their hats down over 
their faces and ran away to the school where 
the truant Boys should have been. Johnny 
Coon saw them, and— | 








A tiny line or two—— 
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PENED to 


: Martin 
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"| “HESE two little Bears were more frightened 
},  thanthe Teacher and the school child- 
ren, for they had never heard screams 
before. They were sure a swarm of BEES was 
coming. So, away they raced, grunting and 
woofing with all their mights. Their hats 
toppled over their eyes. Before they knew it, 
they ran straight into Mother Bear who was 
looking for her runaway Bears. Bob Rabbit 
shivered his whiskers, and— 
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A! Hump!” said Mother Bear, thinking 
they were runaway BOYS instead of 
her runaway BEARS. “I’ll take them 

home to their Lady Mother.” So she took each 
little Bear by one ear. Much to her surprise, 
she found the ears all fuzzy and furry. Then 
she knew she had found her two runaway 
Bears, and besides, she saw the two truant Boys 
shivering in Wetwet River. Sam Squirrel 
Jiggled his tail, and— 
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A WAY marched Mother Bear with Fuzzy 


and Wuzzy. Sucha squealing you never 

~ heard two small Bears make. The Bear 
Boys knew that Mother Bear had her own 
ideas about what runaway Bears deserved to 
get. In the meantime, Lady Mother found her 
two Boys, and they squealed, too, for they knew 
what truant Boys deserved to get. So there 
were many tears and much squealing on the 
banks of Wetwet River. Johnny Coon looked 
worried, and— 
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_ ERE is the last chapter of my story about 
5, the naughty Bears and the truant Boys. 
Just look at your picture and see what 
happened. I wonder if F uzzy and Wuzzy ever 
ran away again. I wonder if the truant Boys 
ever went swimming in Wetwet River again 
(except after school or on holidays). Don’t 
you wonder? But all these Boys did some 
other mischief, as most boys do, for the CATCH 
BIRD told me, and Oliver Owl looked very 
wise. 











And tell me if you'd like to have 
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DVENTURES OF ° POLLY «, 9 
*> KIDDIES | oni MOUSE 





CHAPTER I CHAPTER Il 


ISS Polly was a little girl, SS Polly smiled as Cholly said 
And she was sweet and rosy; He always acted bravely, 
Her eyes were blue and soft and When things to fear or fight came 
true, near; 

Her lips were like a posy. And Polly listened gravely. 
And Cholly was a dapper lad, As if to prove the very words 

But also kind and jolly; That Cholly Boy was speaking, 
He often dressed in Sunday’s best A MOUSE ran by with beady eye, 

To take a walk with Polly. And very savage squeaking. 





CHAPTER Iil CHAPTER IV 
. ot me! Save me!” Polly cried, S° Polly learned that Cholly was 
All terrified and tearful. A lad both brave and tender— 
“Yes, you will save me, if you’re A lad who could and always would 
brave; Fight bravely to defend her. 
That MOUSE is simply fearful.” And Cholly knew that Polly was 
Up rose that gallant Cholly Boy Just full of goodly graces. 
And conquered MOUSE completely. And as for me, I look and see 
With gentle sighs and downcast eyes, Their pretty sweet-heart faces. 
Miss Polly thanked him sweetly. John Martin. 


Me write some more for You. 
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Modes of T omorrow 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


to any one period. The constant 

demand for new ideas and the 
pledges taken by the well-known dress- 
makers not to copy the models of their com- 
petitors have forced the designers to go to 
many sources for their inspirations. They 
borrow from the past and from the present 
as the fancy dictates; a Marie Antoinette 
fichu is added to a gown with a flounced 
skirt taken from the Second Empire; the 
waistcoat and flaring collar and cuffs of the 
Directoire are combined with the front 
drapery favored in the Orient; the kimono 
sleeves from Japan are shown on a frock 
decorated with wreaths of flowers and cor- 
sage bouquets introduced in the reign of 
Louis XVI; and the military jacket sug- 
gested by the Balkan war is completed by 
a skirt displaying draperies of the Gre- 
cians. All these different elements, how- 
ever, are so cleverly blended and mingled 
in the present-day costumes that it is im- 
possible to decipher the make-up. —_. 

And in addition to these suggestions from 
the past, there is the influence of the present 
given by the Mcdern School of Art. Keen 
competition has driven the dressmakers to 
seek a new corps of workers, and they have 
found them among the artists. Some of the 
well-known scenic and portrait-painters of 
Paris are now using their talents in design- 
ing women’s costumes, and the gowns de- 
signed by Bakst, Grun, Honoré and others 
are distinguished by a frank use of color, 
beauty of outline, and originality of treat- 
ment that is sure to exercise a potent influ- 
ence on the styles of the future. For this 


cs Bia modes of today cannot be traced 


reason, it is expected that the changes in the 
modes will be in design rather than in form, 
and in the fabrics and the method of using 
them rather than in details, suchas the shape 
of the sleeve or the flare of the collar. 

This development in the fashion world, 
though it is taking place in Paris, has an im- 
portant bearing on the clothes problem of 
every American woman. She may not be 
able to afford, or even to desire, a gown de- 
signed by Bakst and made by Madame Pa- 
quin, but she does want pretty and becom- 
ing clothes. And there will be no excuse 
this coming season for not having becoming 
costumes, for the wide diversity in styles. 
made possible by the broadened scope of the 
fashion-makers will offer to every woman the 
opportunity to select clothes in harmony 
with herpersonality. The widthof the skirt 
or the length of the jacket is not as impor- 
tant these days as the general effect, which 
must be becoming if the wearer of the cos- 
tume is to be considered well dressed. 

With so many influences at work in the 
realm of fashions, it is not likely that any 
startling changes will be presented at the 
openings. The straight silhouette will pre- 
vail, undoubtedly, for the attempts to alter 
it this summer have failed, the effect of the 
straight, narrow lines being too generally 
becoming to be cast aside-at the dictum of a 
designer. While the actual circumference of 
the skirt has not been increased, the effect 
of fulness is given by the drapings of the ma 
terial, the front draperies taking precedence 
over the side ones. The vogue for trimmed 
backs may revive the draped back of 1830, 


but asit is not a difficult feat to add a plaited 
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Suggestions for 


By this arrangement the skin of 
the entire little animal may be used. 
The muff and neck-piece are fash- 
ioned from velvet and edged with 
bands of the fur. 


Lace can be combined with velvet and 
fur to make a handsome muff and neck- 
piece. 


panel this threatened decree should not 
worry the woman who desires to make use 
of last year’s clothes. 

Another effect of fulness is gained by the 
flounces and ruffles,‘one, two, three, and even 
four, being used on the skirt. These flounces 
are-scanty, though many are plaited, and 
may be adapted ‘at small expense to an old 
skirt. Well-stitched plaits can be used to 
give a similar’ suggestion of fulness. 


The waists are simple, blousey, transparent © 


affairs which may be joined to the skirt under 
a sash or wide girdle. The kimono sleeves 
are shown, especially on dressy afternoon and 
evening bodices, and elbow sleeves have been 
found too comfortable to discard, though 
there are rumors that long sleeves will be 
considered more fashionable this fall. 
are suggestions of the old-time bishop sleeve 
in the long sleeve which hangs slightly full 
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Remodeling Furs 


One of the novelty furs of the 
winter is to be pony dyed yellow 
and spotted with black. On the 
inside of the ‘‘shopper’s”’ muff there 
is a bag fashioned from the lining to hold 
packages. The muff is slung over the shoulder 
by a long cord, making it impossible to leave 
it on the counter when shopping. 


from the low shoulder seam and is gathered 


into a deep cuff at the wrist. 


Though the open neck has not been re- 
strained by a tight covering as yet, the high’ 
wired collars are extending from the back 
across the sides toward the front. Fichus, 
frilly collars, and generous jabots, which 
spread entirely across the front of the waist, 


_chemisettes, and vests, may be fashioned by 


the clever needlewoman at a comparatively 
small expense and will give the hallmarks 
of a new creation to last season’s waists. 
The waist-coat adds a decorative finish to 
the dressy silk afternoon frock as well as to 
the severe tailored suit. 

Both the long and short coats will be worn 
this coming season; some designers favor the 
long Directoire style introduced by Madame: 
Paquin in the spring, others prefer the 
shorter, looser garment with straighter lines. 


Practical Costumes for the Business Woman 


No. 781—This model would look well in a serge or 
eponge with trimmings of braid. The skirt is cut in two 
pieces with the seam over either hip and fastens on the 
left side. The upper part of the coat blouses over the 
belt and is joined to a close-fitting skirt portion. The 
set-in mannish sleeves are trimmed with the braid and 
bone buttons. A braid edge outlines the collar and revers. 


No. 782—This is an admirable model for the cloth 
skirt, being severely tailored and yet showing a distinctive 
arrangement in the front tuck which is stitched to within 
mine inches of the bottom. An overskirt effect is also 
simulated by the shaping of the sides. A change pocket 
is attached to the belt of the material. 





Directions for ordering patterns 
will be found on page 407. — 781 


782-783 


No. 783—A waist which would be equally good-looking 
in flannel, linen or silk. The raglan sleeves are a new 
feature, also the frilled high collar, opening in the front. 
The buttoned front piece-is edged on either side by a 
plaited frill of the material. 


No. 784—This gown could be fashioned from a cloth 
or silk material with equal success. The skirt is cut in 
four gores with a plait on either side of the front and back 
panel. Buttoned straps add a tailored finish to the 
front of the skirt. The yoke extends over the top of the 
set-in sleeves which are finished by a turnback cuff. A 
vest of a contrasting color adds a new feature to the waist 
which may be joined to the skirt under the belt. 
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Costumes for 


No. 776—This one-piece Em- 
pire dressing jacket may be 
fashioned from a flowered mus- 
lin or silk, also a challie or fine 
flannel. It is finished with scal- 
loping at the edge and has a 
collar of contrasting material 
which carries out the effect of 
scallops. The ‘slightly raised 
waist line is marked by a ribbon 
drawn through slashings formed 
by box-plaits. The pattern is ‘ 
cut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44-inch bust measurements. 


No. 777—This petticoat is cut in one Piece and is an . 


excellent model for the Hamburg flouncing. It is gored 
over the hips so that it fits smoothly. The pattern is sold 
in 8 sizes from 22 to 36-inch waist measurement. 


No. 778—This apron is a particularly good model 
because the skirt is completely covered, and the front of 
the waist is equally well protected. It may be made 
from chambray, percale, or any apron material.’ The 
sleeves are separate and are included in the pattern 
which is sold in three sizes, 34, 38 and 42-inch bust 
measurement. . 
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Every-day Wear 


No. 779—A plain house dress 
is a necessity and should be a 
simple garment into which the 
wearer can slip easily. As this 
gown fastens in the front it 
can be quickly adjusted. The 
skirt is cut in two-pieces with a 
seam over either hip and is 
joined at the waist line to the 
bodice. The collar and cuffs are 
of a contrasting material. This 
frock would be good in a ging- 
ham, percale, lawn, or chambray. The pattern is cut in 
5 sizes from 34 to 42-inch bust measurement. 


No. 780—This gown in serge would be practical for the 
young girl or small woman. For the house, it could be 
made from a cotton or linen, and for the afternoon from a 
silk fabric. It is a particularly good model for striped 
goods. The skirt is cut in two pieces with the seam over 
either hip, and there is a tuck on either side of the front 
and back of the waist. The pattern is cut in three sizes, 
14, 16, and 18 years. 


The patterns on this page sell for 10 cents each. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 407. 
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A Wardrobe tor the Elderly Woman 


These costumes 
have been designed 
especially for the 
woman who is en- 
joying the ‘‘youth 
of old age.”” They 
are particularly well 
adapted to themore 
developed and ma- 
tronly figure, the 
long uninterrupted 
lines lending the ef- 
fect of height and 
making the wearer 
look more slender. 
Although the de- 
signs are up-to-date, 
the styles are con- 
servative and digni- 
fied. 
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Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 407. 
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No. 785—A charming evening gown 
of crepe de chine or any of the silk 
materials. The underskirt is attached 
to a five-gored foundation skirt, and 
the overskirt is draped to the left seam. 
A sash of silk, with long ends heavily 
beaded and finished with silk and bead 
tassels, covers the left seam. The waist 
is simply draped in surplice fashion 
and is trimmed with a collar of ivory 
lace and a net yoke. A lace ruching 
finishes the set-in elbow sleeves. 


No. 786—A practical serge gown for 
the morning. The skirt is cut in five 
gores with a double box-plait in the 
back, and has a shaped band around 
the bottom. A neat, tailored effect is 
given to the waist by the stitched and 
piped plastronin the front and back. 
The sleeves have stitched, piped pieces. 













































































No. 787—This pretty 
afternoon gown may be 
fashioned from a silk 
material, challie or 
cashmere. The under- 


| skirt is attached to a 
| five-gored foundation 


skirt, and the overskirt 
1s cut in three pieces 
with the seam over 
either hip and the fast- 
ening at the left side of 
the front. The vest 
may be of lace or a con- 
trasting colored silk, 
and the collar and cuffs 
are of lace. 


No. 788—The long, 
simple lines of this suit 
make it very becoming 
to the matronly figure. 
The skirt is cut in five 
gores with a triple box- 
plait in the back and a 
triangular piece set into 
the front. The jacket 
has the cutaway out- 
line and is semi-fitting. 
The waistcoat is of 
satin broche. 































































School Frocks for the Little Girl 


No. 789—(Patterns cut in 2, 4, and 6-year 
sizes.) A simple one-piece frock which may be 
fashioned from a cloth or cotton material. The 
checked and plaid flannels and woolens would 
be effective, also the checked ginghams and 
chambrays: The fulness is restrained in the 
front by two rows of smocking or feather-stitch- 
ing simulating a smocked effect. Shaped bands 
at the neck and finishing the sleeves are of the 
plain goods with briar-stitching carried out in 
the colorings of the dress. 


No. 790—(Patterns cut in 4, 6, and 8-year 
sizes.) —A.simple box-plaited dress which would 
be equally good-looking in a cloth, cotton, or 
linen material. There are three box-plaits in 
the front and in the back, and the dress fastens 
down the..center)of the’ back, “fhe” slightly 
puffed sleeves are set into the normal arm-size; 
The low waist line is marked by a stitched belt 
attached to which are two buttoned pockets. 
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- kimono. 





No. 791—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes.) 
—This gown may be made froma cloth or a cot- 
ton fabric and is a particularly good model for 
a plaid or checked material. The little skirt is 
plaited with a box-plait in the front. The low 
waist is marked by the belt over which the waist 
blouses slightly. The collar, belt, and cuffs are 
of the plain goods with trimmings of the checked. 
This gown may be worn with the guimpe, a pat- 
tern of which is included with the dress pattern. 

No. 792—(Patterns in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes.) — 
This is an excellent model for a coat of the heavy 
chinchilla cloth, also of serge or velveteen. The 
long waisted effect is given by the shaped skirt 
portion which is attached by stitching to the 
upper part of the coat. The same idea is re- 
peated on the sleeve, the upper part of which is 
The coat fastens at the left side, and 
the collar, cuffs, and revers are of a contrasting 
material. 
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Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 407 
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No. 793—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes.)—A 
straight kimono dress which is especially good for plaid 
materials whether in cloth or in cotton. The dress slips. 
over the head, though it may fasten under the box-plait 
at the left side. There are box-plaits at either side of the 
front and back. A shaped band of the plain material is 
embroidered in a briar-stitch design for the collar, and sim- 
ilar bands are used for cuffs on the sleeves. The sash is 
held at the low waist line by straps at either side. A pat- 
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tern of the guimpe is included with the pattern of the 
dress. 

No. 794—(Patterns in 6, 8, and 10-year sizes.)—This 
coat may be made from a heavy coat material such as 
chinchilla or from serge or eponge. The shawl revers of 
the material are extended to the side fastening. Straps 
of velvet in a contrasting color extend over the shoulders 
on either side, and a belt of the same material is run 
through slashings in the coat at the low waist line. 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 
(Unless otherwise specified) 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut to 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 
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A Department of the Magazine under the Editorial Direction of Miss Bertha E. 
Shapleigh, Which is Devoted to the Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 


Gastronomic Gossip on Fruits 


HOMAS A. EDISON, 
in an article which 
appeared a few 

months ago in this magazine, 
expressed the opinion that 
we ought not to enjoy the 
food we eat any more than 
we consciously enjoy the air 
we breathe, and that women 
should not waste time pre- 
paring dainty, appetizing 


By Henry T. Finck 


Author of ‘Food and Flavor” 


All recipes printed in this 
department have been tested 
for or by the editors, and if 
followed with care, can be 
depended upon to give satis- 


factory results. Unless other- 
wise specified, the recipes 
are designed to serve from 
four to six persons. Level 
measurements are used unless 
stated otherwise in the recipe. 


permissible but highly 
desirable. Food eaten 
without appetite and pleas- 


ure is apt to disagree and 


to result in indigestion. 

It has been said that only 
one thing is worse than a 
bad cook and that is a good 
cook—the implication being 
that a good cook tempts us 
toeat too much. This is evi- 


meals for their husbands. 
Whatever the greatest in- 
ventor the world has ever 
known says is worth printing and pondering 
over. At the same time it is needless to 
say that his ideas on eating did not meet 
with the approval of the editor of this 
magazine. If Mr. Edison’sviewsare correct, 
then all the culinary advice and the choice 
recipes printed in these pages from month 
to month have been a waste of space and 
good printer’s ink. I was therefore asked 
to write a reply, as the editor happened to 
know that I was at work on a book, the 
main object of which was to prove the exact 
contrary of the Edison doctrines; namely, 
that the most important problem now be- 
fore the American public is to learn to en- 
joy the pleasures of the table, and to insist 
upon having savory food at every meal. 
Unfortunately I could not write the article, 
being still busy with the book; but I 
promised to contribute later some gossipy 
papers which would help to show that 
epicurean enjoyment of meals is not only 
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dently Mr. Edison’s belief, 
but it is not upheld by facts. 
That the French are the 
best cooks in the world is universally con- 
ceded, yet there is in France much less over- 
eating than in countries like Russia and Eng-- 
land, whereasa rule the cooking is far inferior. 
The portions served at French table d’héte 
dinners are small, and there are not too 
many courses. One of the most famous 
Parisian chefs, Frederic, of the Tour L’Ar- 


gent, was so disgusted with the number of 


courses on the menu for a banquet ordered 
by a wealthy American that he refused to 
prepare it, preferring the approval of his 
gastronomic conscience to the profits he 


might have made. 


There are two kinds of gluttony. One 
consists in eating too much, the other in 
eating too fast. The monstrous bills of 
fare placed before guests in American, Eng- 
lish, and German hotels and restaurants, 
and on steamers, certainly do tempt some 
persons to eat too much; but if Mr. Edison 
has kept his eyes open, he must have seen 
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that for every one who does so, there are a 
hundred who hurt themselves by gulping 
their food. The “quick lunch” habit is a 
disease epidemic throughout the country, 
and, to parody Goldsmith, those who have 
it eat but little here below, nor eat that 
little long. 

If we were a nation of gluttons, in the 
usual sense of the word, Mr. Edison’s de- 
nunciation of the pleasures of the table 
might be useful; but inasmuch as we are a 
nation of gulpers,it cando only harm. For 
there is only one effective way to cure the 
habit of eating too fast, and that is to call 
attention, over and over again, to the whole- 
some pleasures missed by those who do not 
linger like gastronomes over their meals, 
munching the food slowly and consciously, 
breathing out through the nose while so 
doing, and remembering that the pleasure 
of eating lies not in the swallowing of food, 
but in keeping it in the mouth as long as 
possible. | 

It must be admitted that dishes which 
tempt one to linger over them in that fashion 
are served more frequently in most Euro- 
pean countries than in America, but in one 
important class of foods we take first prize. 
Not long ago I asked an eminent French 
professor who was visiting our country 
for the first time, what he liked best of the 
things edible placed before him; “Your 
fruits,’ he promptly replied, admitting 
their incomparable flavor. 

Our country is indeed the paradise of 
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fruit-eaters. Figs may be sweeter in Smyr- 
na, grapes more luscious in Spain, while the 
tropics produce exotic fruits in great variety, 
but those are found usually to pall on the 
palate ere long. Whereas the fruits of our 
temperate clime are things of beauty and a 
joy forever, particularly our apples, peaches, 
and pears; and since at the date when this 
article appears peaches and pears are at their 
best, and the most luscious apples are just 
coming in, nothing could be more timely 
than a discussion of these from an epi- 
curean point of view. 

If apples were as expensive as some of the 
exotic fruits occasionally brought to our 
markets many persons would realize more 
vividly than they now do that there is 
nothing in the fruit line—or any other line 
of things good to eat—to surpass them. 
The flavor of the Brazilian pineapple or that 
of the Malayan Lurion about which Sir 
Edwin Arnold and Alfred Russell Wallace 
have raved, can hardly excel that of the 
most fragrant of American apples, like 
the Gravenstein or the Red Astrachan, the 
gems of the autumn market. 

When our orchards were in blossom, last 
May and June, the experts predicted that 
the 1913 crop would reach 15,000,000 bar- 
rels for commercial purposes. Since many 
other millions of barrels are not sold but 
eaten on the farms, that seems a pretty 
large amount; yet it is a trifle to what it 
should be, and what it will be when the 
great American public wakes up and fully 


Canteloupe with Watermelon Balls 


Choose large canteloupes, cut them across the middle as you would grapefruit, and remove the 


seeds. 
small scoop which is used for cutting potato 
and very finely shaved ice. Serve on indi- 

and nasturtiums or any flower 





Cut a large watermelon in half and scoop little balls from the solid pink part, with a 


balls. Fill canteloupes with the pink balls 
vidual plates bordered with green leaves 
that will suit the color scheme 
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realizes the exceptional dietetic value of 
apples. Investigations made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that fresh 
fruits of all kinds make up only 3.8 per cent. 
of the total supply of the average American 
family, while the addition of jams, jellies, 
preserves, and dried fruits bring it up to 4.4 
per cent.; less than 5 per cent. altogether. 
It should be twenty-five at least, and it will 
be some day. ‘We are just entering the 
apple age,’ as E. P. Powell has truly re- 
marked, ‘“‘and new varieties will hereafter 
multiply with great rapidity. Our children 
will eat more apples, and they will hear less 
of some of the most destructive diseases.”’ 

The best prophet of the future is the past. 
A hundred years ago the fruit markets of 
Boston and New York were far more primi- 
tive than they are now. There were but a 
few varieties of apples, peaches, and pears, 
and these were not of the best. The same 
is true of plums and grapes. None of our 
choice cultivated varieties of strawberries, 
blackberries, or raspberries were in existence 
while the wealthy alone could afford oranges 
or bananas, now the “poor man’s fruits.” 

In these respects, how much more fortu- 
nate we are than our ancestors! The prog- 
ress made in a hundred years encourages 
hope for the future. But we are not moving 
fast enough. With our modern means and 
methods, we ought to make as much prog- 
ress in a decade as our predecessors did in a 
century. The producer is actually doing 
this, but the consumer has no opportunity 
to catch up with him. While our markets 
contrast favorably with those of the past, 
they fall lamentably short of displaying 
the advances in fruit growing that have 
been made in our generation. 

For this state of affairs it is natural to 
blame the marketmen. They certainly 
are culpable in so far as they give the pref- 
erence to fruits which have the best ship- 
ping and keeping qualities, instead of to 
those which are most up-to-date in the mat- 
ter of improved flavor. One might argue with 
them, calling attention to the fact that even 
from their own selfish point of view, they 
make a great mistake in thus ignoring 
superior flavor in fruit; for it is the enjoy- 
ment of the flavor that soonest tempts a 
customer to return for another basket of 
the same kind. But as long as the market- 
man can dispose of his wares anyhow, why 
should he bother about your argument? 
The only way to make him give up his bad 
habits is to stop buying of him, letting him 
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know why you have stopped. Heretofore, 
perhaps you have not complained at all. 
Is it a wonder that he concluded that you 
were one of those for whom “‘any old thing”’ 
would do?. . 

The telephone as a substitute for per- 
sonal marketing is not a brilliant success; 
and worst of all is the habit of ordering “a 
peck of apples” or ‘‘a pound of prunes.” 
You'll never get the best if you do that, 
unless you have a private and very particu- 
lar understanding with your marketman 
on the subject; but he will have much more 
respect for you and serve you better if you 
ask for the particular variety of apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, or prune you want. 

It is to be hoped that in the domestic 
science schools, which are now coming into 
existence with such encouraging rapidity, 
the young girls will be taught all about the 
best varieties of each kind of fruit. So far 
as I know, there are as yet no text-books 
on this subject, but it would be easy for an 
expert to prepare one, and it would surely 
meet an urgent want and have a large sale. 
The nearest approach to such a text-book 
known to me is E. P. Powell’s ‘‘The Coun- 
try Home,” three chapters in which, “Out 
in the Orchard,” ‘‘Strawberries and Their 
Kin,” and “Tons of Grapes,’’ contain much 
information, conveyed in a chatty style, as 
to what kinds of cherries, berries, apples, 
and other fruits a housewife or her husband 
should order at the dealer’s and insist upon 
getting. Tell him that while you like his 
Delaware grapes, for instance, or his Con- 
cords, or his Niagaras (when good), or his 
Malagas, Muscatels, or Catawbas well 
enough, you see no reason why he should 
limit you to those few varieties year in 
and year out. “I want to try the Lindley, 
or the Herbert, or the Eldorado, or the 
Brighton, the Rockwood, the Nectar, the 
Jefferson, the Iona, all of which, and many 
others, should be on sale in your shop.”’ 

A single request for these varieties, or for 
neglected prime sorts of other fruits, might 
not do much good, but if the women’s asso- 
ciations who are doing so much useful work 
these days took up the matter, our fruit- 
stores would soon present a more up-to-date 
appearance. | 

They would give us, among other things, 
a chance occasionally to enjoy one or the 
other of the delicious new varieties of fruits 
created by Luther Burbank. It is most 
tantalizing to read about the new cactus 
fruits, the Patagonia strawberry, the cran- 






fifteen minutes. Remove pulp, 


of stale breadcrumbs. 


Cut in halves without peeling, Stuffed Eggplant 


Season with salt, pepper, butter, and onion Juice. 
minutes, cool, add one beaten egg, and fill the eggplant halves. 






cook in boiling salted water 
chop and mix with one cupful 
Cook for five 


Cover with buttered crumbs 


and bake twenty-five minutes 


berry-flavored plums, the Goldridge apple, 
(an improved Newton pippin), the Abund- 
ance and Burbank cherries, and dozens of 
other new products with incomparable 
flavors, and then to think that Eastern 
dealers will not have these things in stock 
until we are in our graves; unless indeed 
we make up our minds at once to aid the 
survival of the fittest by browbeating our 
marketmen, insisting upon getting the best 
and latest fruits, as we do on getting from our 
seedsmen the latest improved pansies, sweet- 
peas, poppies, dahlias, and other flowers. 
Society women could do the world a 
great service by making it fashionable to 
serve the latest styles of fruits at their 


banquets. To find out what some of them 
are, send your name and address to Luther 
Burbank at Santa Rosa, California, for a 
free copy of his latest bulletin, ““Twentieth 
Century Fruits.” It is an eye-opener. 

Mr. Burbank is an epicure. He does not 
agree with Mr. Edison that we ought not to 
have enjoyable things to eat, but devotes 
his life to creating them. Nor does the 
United States government agree with Mr. 
Edison. The Department of Agriculture is 
spending millions of dollars a year in im- 
proving all sorts of fruits so as to make them 
more agreeable to the palate; nor have I 
ever heard of anyone censuring it for its 
gastronomic activity. 


Vegetable Commandments 


and Recipes 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


EVER  over-salt any vegetable. 
N This is the first commandment for 

the cooking of vegetables. Toomuch 
salt not only toughens fibers, and masks 
delicate flavors, but helps to extract the 
valuable mineral contenis. 

The second commandment is even more 
important; boil most vegetables in as little 
water as is safe. The exceptions to this 
are the cabbage tribe: cauliflower, Brus- 
sels sprouts, and kale. These need. to 
swim freely, to be put on in cold water, 


salted so as barely to taste, then to be 
brought quickly to a bubbling boil, well 
skimmed, and cooked uncovered until tender. 
Covering the pot condenses the strong-smell- 
ing essential oil, along with the steam, to 
be presently re-vaporized by the heat of 
the lid, and then spread through the house. 

Sort your vegetables. This, the third 
commandment, may prove troublesome, 
but is worth observing. For instance, 
green peas, full grown, need to be cooked at 
least twice as long as those tender and 
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butter into a saucepan; when 
melted add one and a hal pounds of gooseberries, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the grated rind of one lemon. Let_stew slowly until soft, then 
rub through a sieve. Beat in the yolks of three eggs, and add half a teaspoonful of 
powdered ginger. Line a pudding dish with any good pastry. Cut out some of the pastry 
into small fancy rounds, brush the edge of the pastry with a little water, arrange the rounds 
Put the gooseberry mixture into the dish and bake 
Cover with a meringue and brown slowly 


Put two tablespoonfuls of 


Gooseberry Amber 


of pastry on it, overlapping each other. 
in a quick oven for half an hour. 


watery-sweet. If compelled to cook both 
grades at once, shake the peas, after wash- 
ing, in a sieve or colander, and add what 
goes through to the boiling pot after it has 
been cooking half an hour. This same pre- 
caution is advisable for string beans—they 
can be sorted in the stringing and snapping 
which should be very carefully done. So 
with summer squash, okra, lima beans, 
indeed the whole list of vegetables. Very 
tender ones will be but watery rags, if 
cooked as long as is requisite for those 
fully matured. Cook potatoes of even 
size, not small and large ones together, even 
if they are to be mashed. Every manner 
of vegetable has its point of perfection; 
over- and under-cooking are equally unwise. 

Freshen vegetables before preparing them. 
If they are too wilted to revive after an 
hour in clean cold water, they are hardly 
worth time, fire, and seasoning. Especially 
greens. If they revive partially, in picking 
over be sure to cut away the withered tips. 
But do not let things stand too long in 
water—if they are to be kept overnight, 
remove from the water, shake lightly and 
lay in a cool place. Vegetable fiber, par- 
ticularly after it has begun to wilt a little, be- 
gins toferment and decay after twelve hours 
in water. 

Wash vegetables very clean before be- 
ginning to pare, or shell, or snap them. 
A pared surface holds dirt and taints im- 
perceptible to either eyes or nose. 

French cooks blanch all vegetables before 
cooking. That is, to say, they pour boiling 
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water upon them, let it stand a minute, then 
pour it off and cover with very cold water. 
This improves their flavor and makes 
cleanliness more certain—the blanching 
often removes taints which have defied 
washing. Another fine point is in cutting 
vegetables, as for soups, sauces, garnishes, to 
make the pieces as nearly as possible equal 
in size. Not only do the even bits cook 
more equally but the flavor is distributed 
better. 

Tender vegetables are always better 
cooked inside the oven. Put in pans with 
a little water and a suspicion of salt, either 
cover the pans or set one on another, placing 
the thing requiring most heat at the bottom. 
Put boiling water in the pans if in haste; 
otherwise have the water cold, and the 
oven very hot. After the water is hot, heat 
can be slacked at least half. Rapid boiling 
toughens vegetables and makes them to 
a degree tasteless. Simmering, contrari- 
wise, makes for tenderness and flavor. 

So much by way of generalization. Here 
follow concrete directions for several and 
sundry of summer’s good gifts. The first 
is one too often neglected: 


Summer Squash 


Wash clean, pare, slice, remove seeds if 
they are full grown, simmer until tender in 
unsalted water, drain in a colander, and 
mash smooth. To a pint of pulp take a 
heaping tablespoon of butter, half a teacup 
of thin cream, or rich milk, half a teaspoon 
of salt, a dusting of black pepper and a 





Peeled, sliced apples and 
potatoes are previously 


arranged in alternate rows are very good served with roast loin of pork or chops. 


Apples and Sweet Potatoes 


sweet potatoes (the 
boiled, peeled,and sliced) 
Butter a 


shallow casserole and lay enough butter over the potatoes and apples to moisten the whole. 
Serve in the dish in which they were baked. Add sugar if the apples are very tart 


suspicion of red, and melt all together over 
gentle heat; then put in the squash and 
stir until the sauce is all absorbed. An- 
other way is to fry a mild sliced onion in 
bacon or pork fat, add to it the sliced squash 
after cooking it tender, and stir vigorously 
back and forth until everything is well 
blended, sprinkling in salt, pepper, etc., 
as you stir. Serve with the crisped pork 
or bacon laid on top. 


Okra 


Test with the thumb-nail. Unless the 
nail cuts it freely the pods are too tough. 
But do not throw away the tough ones. 
Shell the seed from them and either dry 
to use in soups, or to cook alone, when they 
should be served with butter, vinegar, 
and salt. Cut stems off the pods, cook 
whole those half grown or under, but cut 
those more mature into half-inch slices. 
Boil tender, in water very slightly salted. 
When a fork pierces them readily they are 
cooked enough. Drain them well, lay in a 
deep pan or hot dish, dress liberally with 
butter, pepper, salt, and vinegar, and set 
for five minutes in a hot oven. They 
should be served very hot. 


Okra Soup 


Take a quart of pods washed and sliced, 
and add to a gallon of cold water, along 
with a level teaspoon of salt, a thin slice of 
onion, lightly browned in butter, a stalk of 
celery blanched and chopped, a pod of 
cayenne pepper, and a fat tender chicken, 
three to four pounds in weight, cut into 
joints, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Bring to a boil, add cold water, skim clean, 


boil up again; then simmer for an hour. 
Add then a quart of tomatoes, peeled and 
sliced, simmer another hour, then add two 
cupfuls of green corn cut from the cob, and 
a tablespoonful of butter, creamed with a 
tablespoonful of flour. Add boiling water— 
as much as has cooked away, cook seven to 
ten minutes longer, and serve very hot. 
Crusts from corn bread, made very crisp 
and brown, laid in the tureen are the finish- 
ing touch. If they are plenty enough, the 
soup affords a full meal. Serve a joint 
of chicken in each plateful. If preferred 
take out the chicken before adding the corn, 
pick meat from bones, chop fine, add either 
cracker or bread-crumbs or corn-meal in 
equal bulk, bind with beaten egg, form into 
balls, and drop into the boiling soup. 


Escallop of Green Corn 


Fight small or six large ears of tender corn, 
one quart of ripe tomatoes, a half-pint of 
mild onions, heaping tablespoonful butter, 
teaspoonful sugar, half teaspoonful salt, 
dust of black pepper or one large green 
pepper shredded fine. Peel tomatoes, cut 
in thick slices, slice onions thin, blanch and 
drain, cut corn from cob, saving all the milk, 
put a layer over the bottom of an earthen 
dish, cover with sliced tomatoes and onions, 
then sprinkle with salt and sugar, and dot 
with bits of butter and shreds of pepper. 
Repeat till dish is full, putting plenty of 
butter on top, pour over the milk from.the 
corn, and bake in a very hot oven twenty-five 
to thirty minutes. Serve hot or cold. If 
served cold, with a sharp French dressing or 
a boiled vinegar dressing, it makes a satis- 
fying salad. 
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Menus in the Making 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


a housekeeper has to perform de- 

mands more thought than that of 
planning three meals a day. So many con- 
siderations enter in; the pocketbook, the 
needs of the family from a dietetic stand- 
point and by no means the least important 
one of flavor and taste. 

The wise woman, knowing how much 
money she has to spend for food materials, 
divides it into daily portions, so that if she 
goes over the amount allowed for one day 
she can cut down on the next day’s allow- 
ance. Occasionally it is wise to do this; if, 
for instance, there are guests and one wishes 
to prepare a company dinner, the family can 
on the next day have less expensive meat 
or dessert. But that same wise woman 
does not let the family realize the economy. 
And always where economy is necessary, 
extra care is also needed to make the sea- 
soning a little better, or the dish more at- 
tractive than usual. And right here let it 
be said that the best values in perishable 
food material can be had only by going to 
market and selecting those vegetables and 
fruits which are especially good that day. 
The city markets offer many tempting veg- 
etables and fruits out of season, but as a 
rule it is wiser not to purchase. 

Regarding the dietetic side of the subject, 
unless one studies it a great deal, the taste 
will be found a good guide in a healthy nor- 
mal condition. For instance, no one could 
eat and enjoy the combination of potatoes, 
rice, and macaroni all in one meal, or if they 
were eaten, discomfort would follow, owing 
to an over amount of starchy food. 

Foods may be grouped into general divi- 
sions and a knowledge of what these are and 
just what are their especial functions in the 
nutrition of the body, is of invaluable as- 
sistance to the householder catering for the 
health and appetites of her family. 

The first group includes the meats, fish, 
eggs, nuts, cheese, milk and the vegetables 
like peas, beans and lentils. They contain 
a notable proportion of protein material, 
which builds tissue. These foods are espe- 
cially important in early youth. A liberal 
supply in the diet of a high school girl who 
may have a tendency to break down from 


| Deane no one of the many duties 


nervous tension and overwork may prevent: 
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an actual illness, and tide over what is often 
a period of physical tension. 

Starches and sugars are essentially heat and 
energy foods. There are countless varieties 
of each, all having practically the same food 
value. Sugars form one of the quickest 
sources of heat or energy. A lump of sugar 
after an exhausting morning of shopping, fur- 
nishes a quick return of energy which may be 
followed by a more substantial food later. 

In making out a menu, remember that 
the first and last impressions are the ones 
which the persons remember. Therefore 
the soup and dessert should be satisfactory. 
Very often the soup may be omitted and a 
salad put in. Never serve acream soup if a 
substantial dinner is to follow; it is too heavy. 
A cream soup and a salad with bread and 
butter and a simple dessert make a luncheon 
menu, pleasing to almost everyone. 

Never repeat in a menu the same food; 
for instance, do not serve tomato soup and 
tomato salad, or tomatoes as a vegetable. 
Do not serve a creamed vegetable when the 
meat has a sauce or rich gravy; and, of course, 
do not serve two sauces in the same course. 

In planning a meal, think how each 
course will look and taste, and choose those 
combinations which naturally go together. 
An Englishman once remarked when eat- 
ing chicken and corn, ‘How this chicken 
would have enjoyed this corn!” If one 
food is lacking in flavor, choose one with a 
decided flavor to go with it. Fish, for in- 
stance, especially boiled cod or halibut, 
needs an acid or piquant sauce. 

I recall a combination which was very un- 
satisfactory, consisting of boiled cod, mashed 
potatoes, and baked macaroni—and every- 
thing slipped down without “catching” the 
palate, and tasted alike. If the potatoes had 
been fried, or the macaroni served with to- 
mato, the result would have been better. 

Many housekeepers make the mistake 
of serving too many good things in one © 
meal; another is serving a dish too often, 
just because it is a favorite. People sel- 
dom remember after two weeks, and the 
same combination can be repeated. 

Menu making demands constant thought, . 
but the results are well worth the trouble; for: 
everyone must eat, and health and happi- 
ness depend largely on the kind of food eaten. 





Sift two cupfuls of flour with 
powder and one-half teaspoonful 


cupful of butter, then one-half cupful of cream with two beaten eggs. 


Cream Scones 





we oc? _ 
three teaspoonfuls of baking 


of salt. Mix with one-fourth 
Mix lightly, cut in 


triangles, and bake in a hot oven 
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Menus 


Creamed Fish in Shells 


Melt two tablespoonfuls butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls flour, one cup of milk, salt, 
pepper and paprika to taste. Cook, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture boils. Re- 


move from fire, add one cup of fish (any . 


leftover fish) free from skin and bones, and 
one finely chopped hard cooked egg. Fill 
buttered shells with the mixture, cover with 
fine cracker crumbs and grated cheese, and 
bake until delicately browned. Well sea- 
soned mashed potato, piped through a pastry 
bag and tube, around the edge of the shell 
makes the dish very much more attractive. 


Brunswick Stew 


Cut up a four pound fowl, and cook it 
with a sliced onion, one-fourth pound of 
bacon and boiling water to cover, an hour 
and a half. Then add one pint of fresh lima 
beans, one pint of fresh corn cut from the 
cob, one teaspoonful salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful pepper, and half a tablespoonful 
finely chopped parsley. Simmer one hour, 
or until chicken is very tender. Be very care- 
ful that the stew does not burn. The bacon 
should, of course, be removed before serving. 


Spanish Halibut 


Select a slice of halibut weighing about 
two pounds. Place it in a pan with two or 
three thin slices of fat salt pork under it. 
Cover with one thinly sliced onion, one 
green pepper cut in strips, one red pep- 
per (canned) cut in strips, one cup of canned, 
or three fresh tomatoes, salt, pepper and 


paprika. Cover pan and bake fish for thirty 
minutes. Serve with the vegetables sprink- 
led with finely cut parsley. A casserole 
dish or platter is a good utensil to use. 


French Peas and Pimentos 


Open a can of peas, and drain from liquor. 
Cover with fresh water and allow them to 
stand as long a time as possible before cook- 
ing. Add boiling water, cook two minutes. 
Drain, add three finely chopped, canned 
pimentos (red peppers) two table-spoonfuls _ 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Serve, sur- 
rounded by a border of riced potatoes. 


Kentucky Ham 


Select a small ham. Wash thoroughly 
in cold water, and cover with a layer of 
baking soda, which is scrubbed into the 
ham with a brush. Rinse off and trim 
neatly and place in a bake pan. Mix the 
seasoning, consisting of half a teaspoonful 
each of cloves, cinnamon, celery seed and 
pepper. Rub the whole into the surface 
of the ham and cover with a very thick 
layer of onion, minced fine. Cover the 
whole with a layer of pastry made by mix- 
ing smoothly a cup of sifted flour in half a 
cup of water. This pastry is rolled out 
thin and wound about the ham closely. 
The pan is then filled with boiled cider and 
placed in the oven to bake slowly and stead- 
ily for four hours with frequent bastings 
from the cider. Serve with candied sweet 
potatoes, baked squash and spinach with 
a relish of apple sauce. 
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Hygienic Entire Wheat Crackers 


Mix one cupful of sifted whole wheat 
flour and one teaspoonful of olive oil 
thoroughly, with finger tips. Add six table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, stirring with a 
spoon until blended. Remove dough to 
well floured board and knead about five 
minutes with firm pressure. . It will then 
be very elastic and should be rolled very 
thin, not more than one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. Cut in squares or rounds, 
prick with fork after placing in shallow 
tins that have been lightly sprinkled with 
flour, or slightly oiled. They should be 
baked quickly to a light brown in a hot 
oven. These are especially good for the 
school luncheon box. 


Russian Chowder 


A Russian friend gave me the recipe, 
but I am not sure that it originated in 
that country, as he has traveled over half 
the world, and conglomerated all sorts of 
nationalities in his camp cooking. Cut up 
three quarts of ripe tomatoes; add a little 
salt, cook until quite soft; rub through 
a sieve, and boil down until quite thick. 
Have ready twelve eggs, cooked for thirty 
minutes; chill in cold water, remove the 
shells; then with a sharp knife cut through 
the whites and remove the yolks without 
breaking. Add a cup of large lima beans, 
a cup of green peas, and half a cup of the 
smallest onions you can find; boil in the 
tomato stock for twenty minutes; then add 
as many strips of boned-dried herring as there 
are people to be served: Simmer for ten 
minutes; add half a teaspoonful of anchovy 
paste. Care must be taken that it does not 
burn, as of course there is very little liquid 
if the tomatoes have been properly boiled 
down. I always use a double boiler when 
preparing for it. Arrange slices of toast 
on aplater; drop the yolks of the eggs into 
the mixture after you take it from the fire, 
and let stand just long enough for them to 
get heated through; then turn out on to the 
toast. Garnish with sliced boiled beets 
and lemon. If your family like this dish as 
much as mine do, you will have to cook it at 
least once a week during the entire summer. 


Frozen Rice Pudding 


Boil one-half cupful of rice till tender. Whip 
to froth one and one-half cupfuls of sweet 
cream. Add one-quarter cupful of powdered 
sugar,and any flavoring. Mixall together and 
put in mold. Pack in freezer for three hours. 


Three Meals a Day 


Chocolate Nut Wafers 


Mix in the order given: one cupful of 
sugar, two squares melted chocolate, one- 
half cupful melted butter, yolks and whites 
of two eggs beaten separately and then to- 
gether, one-half cupful flour. Spread very 
thinly over cooky sheet and sprinkle on it 
one cup of coarsely chopped nut meats. Bake 
not too brown. Cut in oblongs and remove. 
This makes a large quantity. They are 
popular for teas or with ice cream or frappe. 


Grandmother’s Cookies by Martha 
Bensley Brueére. 


Take one cup of unsalted butter and 
“cream’”’ it with one cup of granulated 
sugar using a wooden spoon. Then add 
one cup of thick sour cream and one cup of 
New Orleans molasses and stir till smooth. 
My grandmother used to “season to taste”’ 
which means about one-half spoon of pow- 
dered cinnamon, one-quarter of a teaspoon 
of allspice and a dash of nutmeg. Mix the 
spices with one-half teaspoon of salt and 
stir in. Then take two level teaspoonfuls 
of soda and sift into the flour. You 
notice I don’t say how much flour— 
the only rule is to use just as little as you 
can, and it varies with the temperature. 
If you get in enough so that you can roll 
the dough with a rolling-pin, the cookies 
are spoiled. Adda little flour at a time till 
you can pat out the dough with the palm of 
the hand on the molding board to make it 
about one-third of an inch thick. Cut out 
with a large cutter about five inches in diam- 
eter, place in buttered tins and bake in a 
moderate oven. Always try one cookie in 
a separate pan first to test the oven. They 
have to be baked with the greatest care. I 
usually sit on the floor in front of the 
oven and watch them. And then comes 
the best part of the recipe—eat as many 
as you can while they are hot. They are 
a luxury, very expensive and hard to 
make, but they are worth it! 


Kohl Rabi 


Cut off leaves, freshen, wash, slice, or 
quarter, and soak an hour or so in cold 
water. Put on in cold water, bring to 
a quick boil, skin, simmer until tender, then 
drain and either serve with melted butter, 
vinegar and black pepper, or toss in milk 
and butter the same as new potatoes. 
Slow cooking is essential, as quick boiling 
may make it turn tough and woody. 


What to Eat 
in September 






The meals for September are well balanced in food values, and reasonabl 


y economical as well as good 
to eat. Bread and butter are served when special breads ar 
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Culinary 


“When impossible to obtain CREAM for 
whipping, a fairly good substitute may be 
made from milk and egg whites. Blend one 
teaspoonful of cornstarch with a tablespoon- 
ful (or suit taste) of sugar, add 
slowly one cupful of rich milk and 
cook until as thick as cream. 
Have whites of two eggs beaten 
until stiff and dry, pour over a 
little of the boiling milk and beat 
again, continuing until all is well 
blended. Flavor with vanilla. 

M. H., Michigan 


Take the snow-white stalks of 
the UDO, peel off the thin skin 
with a sharp knife, and lay in fresh 
cold water for about two hours; this 
will take some of the piney taste from the 
stalks. When the meal is ready I cut the 
stalks into inch lengths, or shave them and 
serve with French dressing; this salad should 


not be prepared and set away, but should be } 


served at once. Udo is the new plant introduced 
from Japan by the Department of Plant Industry, 
Washington. This plant has been tested in the 
writer’s garden and found a most delectable addi- 
tion tothemenu. Udo can also be boiled like aspar- 
agus, and served with white sauce. Information 
regarding this easily raised plant can be readily ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Washington. M. R. S., Maryland. 


#After draining the water from BOILED PO-. 


TATOES, put a clean dry cloth over them and tuck 
in closely around the edge of the kettle. When 
ready to serve, they will be light and flaky, as the 
cloth absorbs the moisture. The cloth also serves 
to keep the potatoes hot. If dinner is delayed by 
some unforeseen reason, this method of covering 
will keep the potatoes palatable for at least one- 
halfhour. One dislikes to serve ‘‘ soggy potatoes.” 
R. G., Iilinots. 


#In making CREAM TOMATO SOUP I have 
always had more or less trouble with the cream 
curdling, in spite of adding soda to the tomatoes. 










Discoveries 


I found that by mixing a little soda witha 
teaspoonful of cornstarch and adding to the 
cream before pouring into the tomato mix- 
ture that there is no more curdled soup. 
S. W. D., California. 


#When putting hard-cooked 
EGGS in the lunch basket, try 
taking off the shells and rolling the 
eggs in a mixture of salt, pepper, 
and finely chopped parsley, then 
roll each separately in paraffine 
paper. They are much more ap- 
petizing than eggs in the shells! 

A. W. B., Arizona. 


#Mix equal parts of PEANUT 
BUTTER and cream salad dress- 
ing for sandwiches and beat until smooth. 
You will find the flavor much improved, and 
the mixture is not a sticky mess as when 
peanut butter is used alone. 

A. L. M., California. 


#1 have found that the easiest way to grease a 
PAPER BAG is to pour the oil in, then hold the bag 
against the window pane, spreading the oil by run- 
ning the hand over the bag. In this way I can see 
that the entire bag is thoroughly greased. It is also 
the quickest method and, besides, it has the advan- 
tage of keeping the hands from becoming oily. 
A. S., New York City. 


#1 could not find a recipe for CANNING SWEET 
GREEN PEPPERS, of which we had an abundance 
last fall, so I tried this method, and as they have kept 
well, I will pass it on. Wash and quarter the pep- 
pers, removing the seeds. Sprinkle them with 
coarse salt, about half a cupful to a pan of peppers: 
let stand over night. In the morning drain off the 
little brine which has collected, and pack as solidly 
as possible in pint jars. In the top of each put 
a tablespoonful of coarse salt and one of sugar, 
fill with boiling water, and screw the covers on 
lightly. Steam or boil for two hours. Then open 
the jars and fill with boiling water and seal. 
C. D., Michigan. 
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Trade Mark 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine which 
maintains a laboratory for the testing of house- 
hold apparatus. Such a laboratory is the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, which employs experts 
expressly for this work, and issues seals and certifi- 
cates of approval to manufacturers whose devices 
have successfully passed the tests. ‘The work is 
done gratuitously, as an editorial service for our 
readers. Do not hesitate to ask questions in 
regard to the articles tested and approved. 


“Address, Director of Good Housekeeping Insti- 


tute, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Description of Articles Tested and Approved — 


Fireless Cookstove 


A device which will permit of roasting, baking, 
steaming, and stewing may justly be called a cook- 
stove. Fireless cooking has been revolutionized so 
that much of the quick cookery of the range may be 
accomplished by means of the hot plates provided. 
These hot plates furnish a temperature in the cook- 
ing compartment of a fireless as high as that in the 
ordinary oven. Because of the high temperature 
thus made possible it has become necessary to 
equip these fireless cookstoves with a safety steam 
escape-valve. This prevents a possible explosion 
from confined steam and makes them safe as well 
as efficient. The ‘Ideal’ Fireless Cookstove, 
in addition to the safety valve, has a water seal 
which proved very efficient, as six quarts of boiling 
water placed in the cooker dropped only to 149 
degrees Fahrenheit in eight hours. The cooker is 
lined with seamless, pure aluminum, the heating- 
plates are soapstone, and the utensils are all 
aluminum. Prices, $9.00 to $30.00. 

No. 782—Made by the Toledo Cooker Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Combination Roaster and Cooking Set 


This roaster is made of aluminum, a metal which 
conducts heat very rapidly. Because of this ability 
to conduct heat, the device when placed over a gas 
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flame actually roasts or cooks by heat radiation, and 
a well-browned, tender roast is the result with 
small gas consumption, as after the first five min- 
utes the roaster may be placed over the simmering 
burner of a gas-stove. The device is also useful 
for coarse cereal cooking. Corn-meal mush was 
cooked in the laboratory for four hours over the 
large burner of the gas range, turned three-quarters 
off. Only four cups of water were used in the water 
jacket, and this was not exhausted at the end of 
that time. Evaporation is very slow, so no atten- 
tion is necessary during the cooking process. Price, 
$3.00. 

No. 783—Made by Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Gas Iron 


The Uneedit Gas Iron proved to be well con- 
structed, to be easily cleaned from any deposit 
of dust or soot, and to be a safe iron to use because 
the flame does not “flutter.” The entire surface 
of the iron is heated, even to the point, and this 
latter feature is an improvement over most gas- 
irons. Five minutes is sufficient to heat the iron 
for use. The gas must be burned practically the 
entire time of ironing. Even so, the gas consump- 
tion is only 3.1 cubic feet an hour, costing one-third 
of a cent, with gas at $1 per thousand. Price, 
with metal tubing, $3.50. 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


No. 784—Made by the Rosenbaum Manufactur- 
ing Co., 3 Bleecker St., New York City. 


Medicine Cabinet 


The Hess Steel Medicine Cabinet or bathroom 
locker is strongly constructed of durable, fireproof, 
and sanitary materials. The white-enameled, steel 
interior and exterior afford a very clean, non- 
absorbent surface that will not warp, shrink, swell, 
sag, or open at the joints. The smooth, hard 
finish may be washed with soap and water without 
any harmful effects. The shelves are adjustable, 
and may be placed at different heights as desired, 
and there is a large compartment for the accommo- 
dation of quart bottles. The door is provided with 
a rectangular, bevel-edged mirror. Prices, $7.00 
to $19.50. 

No. 785—Made by the Hess Warming & Venti- 
lating Co., 1206 Tacoma Building, Chicago, II. 


Vacuum Carpet Sweeper 


Cleaning by suction is more efficient and thorough 
than cleaning by sweeping. A suction carpet- 
sweeper is the least expensive device for obtaining 
suction cleaning. A sweeper of this type is espe- 
cially useful for rugs and carpets which are not laid 
close to base-boards. It gets more than the surface 
dirt which a carpet-sweeper removes, and without 
raising any dust. A continuous suction is produced 
by the alternate operation of three bellows when the 
machine is pushed backward and forward over the 
floor. The ‘Home’ Suction Sweeper measures 
a little over nine inches in width, and weighs ten 
pounds. Price $9.75. 

No. 788—Made by the Home Vacuum Sweeper 
Co., No. 168 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Combination Suction Sweeper 


A forward step in improving the adaptability and 
efficiency of suction sweepers has _ resulted 
in the Model “S” “Sweeper-Vac” Suction 
Sweeper, which is a combination of three 
machines in one. It has the general appear- - 
ance of the usual suction sweeper, but in addi- 


tion to the suction nozzle has, behind it and 
under the body of the machine, a small car- 
pet-sweeper which has its own dust-pans 
and revolving brush, and may be 
separated entirely from 
the rest of the sweeper , j 
and used alone simply bg 
as a carpet-sweeper. It YA > 
is thus possible to com- Le, 
bine brush and suction, to use 
suction alone, or have a small 
carpet-sweeper. This latter is# 
small, easily operated, and excel- 
lent for picking up crumbs, threads, etc. The 
efficiency of the entire machine is very good, and 
the embedded dirt as well as that on the surface 
is removed. Price, $12.00. 

No. 789—Made by the Pneuvac Co., 59 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 
Mayonnaise Mixer and Egg Beater 


The S & S Mayonnaise Mixer and Egg Beater is 
built on right principles. It has a large surface 
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which allows a generous proportion of air to be 
entrapped. It made mayonnaise in the Institute 
laboratory in four minutes, using one cup of oil. 
Peanut oil and cottonseed oil were used in further 
tests, and with successful results. Thin cream was 
whipped in thirty seconds. The bowl and cover are 
glass, heavy enough to ensure against breakage, 
and the gears and dasher are nickel plated and rust- 
proof. All the parts can be replaced separately. 
The bowl holds a scant quart. Price, $1.50. 

No. 790—Made by the National Indicator Co., 
“SS” Department, 852 Vernon Ave., Long Island 
City Nv Ys 
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Granite Enamel Ware 


Graniteware if well made and durable is excellent 
for the kitchen equipment, especially where a coal 
or wood range is used. The ‘Royal Parcel”’ 
granite enamel ware includes a five-quart tea-kettle, 
a three-pint saucepan, a two-quart pudding-pan, a 
five-quart preserving kettle, and a five-pint coffee-pot. 
The ware was subjected to a severe test in the Insti- 
tute laboratory. It was placed empty over a gas- 
range burner turned on full. After three minutes of 
heating, acup of ice water wasadded, but the enamel 
did not chip or crack. In view of this, the utensils 
should ‘remain in good condition a long time with the 
reasonable wear of household usage. Price, $2.00. 

No. 791—Made by the National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill. 


Fruit Strainer and Jelly Bag 


The “Just The Thing”’ fruit-strainer and jelly- 
bag is so made that juice can be rapidly pressed from 
the pulp without the delay of waiting. In making 
pot-cheese it is especially effective in producing a 
firm curd free from whey. ‘The jelly-bag is made of 


good quality cheese-cloth of such a shape that prac- 
tically all the pressure can be exerted at one point. 
It is fitted with a wooden collar on which a down- 
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ward pressure is directed. 
No. 792—Made by The Tate Manufacturing 
Co., 40-48 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


Table Pad and Cover 


The Winter Table Pad is covered with 
canton flannel, and is in two 
invisibly folding sections. 
Over all is placed the pad 
cover of pebbled, white oilcloth. 
The joining of these pads is so arranged 
that there is no perceptible seam or 
crack. The pad cover is easily removed, 
and furnishes a protection for both table 
and pad. These may be obtained sep- 
arately if desired. There is also pro- 
vision for extra table leaves in both pads 
and covers. Price, 45-inch table pad, $4.50; pad 
cover, 85 cents. 

No. 793—Made by Oscar Winter, 4424 Market 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bread and Pastry Board 


The All Metal Bread and Pastry Board proved 
to have a sanitary, easily cleaned surface and one 
which was impervious. to: moisture. Moreover, 
very soft cooky dough. could be rolled out. 
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Pot Covers 


The Handi-Hook Pot 
Covers are made of enamel 





No. 783 — Combination 
Roast and Cooking Set 


ware and furnished 
with a handle which 
allows of their being 
hung up with great 
economy of space, 
Orga they. -camabe 
nested. Each cover 
will fit more than 
one size of sauce-: 
pan, as there is a 
series of ridges which fit down upon 
the sauce-pan. The handle does not be- 
come heated when in use, and by it the 
cover can be easily held on the sauce-pan 
when draining vegetables, rice, or maca- 
roni. The covers will not rust, and there is no 
wooden knob to work loose. 

No. 795.—Made by the Republic Metalware Cor 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


No. 791—Granite 
Enamel Ware 


Automatic Electric Cooker 


The Berkeley Automatic Cooker is built in cylin- 
der shape out of steel on fireless principles of insula- 
tion. It is lined with aluminum, and is fitted with 
aluminum cooking-utensils. It depends for its 
cooking temperature upon a confined jacket of water 
in the base, which is heated by electricity. The 
heat is evenly maintained at 212 degrees by a deli- 
cate, thermostatic connection which automatically 
shuts off the current when this degree is reached; 
and the current remains shut off until the tempera- 
ture has dropped below 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
when it automatically “comes on” again. 
found in the Institute laboratory that out of three 
hours of use the current was on only thirty-four 
minutes and fifty-five seconds, at a cost of 3.7 cents 
at a ten-cent rate. Thus the cooker furnishes 
a really economical means of using electricity. An 
alarm-clock attachment allows one to set the cooker 
for any hour and the current will be turned on at 
that time. The cooker will not do ordinary baking 
satisfactorily, although it is excellent for fruit 
cakes, brown breads, and the foods which require 
long, slow baking. It will cook meats, stews, 
soup stock, cereals, etc. In fact it takes care 
of, economically, just the form of cookery which 
~Is most expensive to accomplish by means 
of electricity, namely, boiling, stewing, and 
steaming; and it does not demand the presence 
of the cook in order to accomplish results. Price, 
$36.00. 

No. 796.—Made by the Berkeley Electric Cooker 
Co., 1932 Center Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
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with little flour and no ten- 
dency to “stick.” Price $1.00, 
No. 794.—Made by the 
; \ Union Manufacturing Com- 
Je, pany, Cambridge, Ohio. 
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Dustless Broom Covers 


The dustless broom cover has the property of 
absorbing and “laying” dust, and is chiefly desir- 
able for sweeping hardwood and parquet flooring 
or any other floor with a smooth, hard surface. 
The “Kling-Fast” cover fits any size of household 
broom, has a white cheese-cloth top, and a black 
cloth broom bag chemically treated to make it 
“dustless.” The cover may be washed frequently 
without destroying its dustless properties. It 
absorbs a surprising amount of dust and is 
durably made. Price, 3 5 cents each. . 

No. 797.—Made by the Genesee Textile 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Electric Chafing-Dish 


Those who forego chafing-dish cookery 
because they fear to use alcohol lamps will 
find the “American” Electric Chafing-Dish 
efficient and reliable. Cooking by electricity 
is especially adapted to chafing-dish uses, be- 
cause the heat 
delivered is 
even and uni- 
formly distri- 
buted s 2k 
Welsh rarebit 
made in this 


No. 794—Bread 
and Pastry 
oar 





chafing-dish was cooked 
to perfection, and ready 
for serving, in just seven- 
teen minutes from the 
time the cheese was cut. 
The high heat was used 
for only ten minutes. The 
cost of using the chafing- 
dish for this cooking was ohh 
one and one-quarter ‘cents. The “American” 
Electric Chafer operates on any lighting socket of 
ordinary voltage. It is a three-heat device, cost- 
ing one and one-half cents per hour to operate on 
low heat, three cents on medium, and six cents 
per hour on high: The appliance is well con- 
structed and easy to keep clean. Prices, $12.75, 
and $14.50. 

No. 798.—Made by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, 463 West St., New York City. 





No. 796—Automatic 
Electric Cooker 


Self-Winding Kitchen Clothesline 


A recent improvement in kitchen clotheslines is 
a self-winding design. The close-woven line’ is 
wound up on a steel reel, operated by a spring and 
protected by a steel case, finished with baked Japan. 
The coil is held in place, when unwound, by a 
catch. As soon as the catch is released, the line 
winds up automatically. The clothesline meas- 
ures about fifteen feet, and the reel can be hung in 
whatever room is desired on any straight hook. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 799.—Made by the M. & E. Company, Inc., 
47 Vesey Street, New York City. 
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Electric Coffee Percolator 


The “American” (Newport type) electric perco- 
lator is handsome in design, and costs about 54% 
cents an hour to operate. The current needs to be 
used only ten minutes, however, as this furnishes 
and stores enough heat to complete the percolation. 
The heating element may be removed and the whole 
device (except the heating sections) washed without 
injury. Care must be taken not to get wet the 
contact points’ of the current connections. 
Starting with cold water, percolation be- 
gan in the Good Housekeeping tests, in 
from four to six minutes, and continued 
twenty-one minutes, with only ten minutes 
of current, giving good, strong coffee. The 
Newport Percolator may be attached to any 
lamp socket. Never turn on the 
current when the percolator is 
empty, or allow the pot to run dry; 
and always turn off the current be- 
fore drawing off the coffee. Price, 
4 cups, $12.50; 6 cups, $13.75; and 

9 cups, $15.00 
' No. 800.—Made by the Western 
Electric Co., 463 West St., New 
York City. 





Household Cream Separator 


“Bett y ay 
Cream Separa- 
tor is designed 
to remove the 
cream from the 








. 
No. 793—T able Pad and Cover 


milk bottle by the application of air pressure 
and the siphon principle. The device con- 
sists of a rubber disk, which fits down 
tightly into the neck of the bottle. A rubber 
bulb fits into an inlet in the disk. A glass 
tube, bent U shape, projects down into the 
cream through another inlet. The tube 
should be pushed down as far as the 
bottom line of the cream. By pressing 
the rubber bulb, the air pressure 
drives the cream up out of the tube 
into a waiting glass. The device is 
sanitary and easy to keep clean. 
Price, 35 cents. 

No. 801.—Made by the Bullard 
Specialty Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Automatic Furnace Damper 


The ordinary damper, regulated by hand, is 
inefficient, because it requires constant adjustment 
and watching of the fire. The Arnold automatic 
damper may be adjusted to carry a high or low fire 
as desired. It consists of two semi-circular wings, 





No. 785—Steel Medicine 
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No,795-— 
Handi- 
Hook Pot 


Covers 








delicately balanced, which float up- 
ward, closing the pipe, when the fire 
burns up, and drop downward when 
the fire dies down. Thus the Ar- 
nold damper watches the fire con- 
stantly and does 
it’ better than any 
human being can do 
it. The dampers are in use on stoves 
in the elevated railway stations in New 
York, and General Manager Frank 
Hedley credits a saving of 30 per cent. 
in coal consumption to’ the damper. 
Others report a saving of from 25 per 
cent. to 50per cent. The damper tends 
to effect a uniform degree of heat, to 
make coal consumption even, prevent 
overheated furnaces, and put an end 
to “watching the fire.” Stove dampers, 
4, 5, 5% and 6 inches $2.00; Fur- 
nace dampers, 7 inches and 8 inches, 
$5.00; 9 inches, $7.50. 

No. 802.—Made by the New Jersey 
Arnold Damper Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Household Grinder 


No. 788—Vacuum 
Carpet Sweeper 





The “ Kwicksharp”’ Grinder is commendable 
because it automatically grinds knife and scissor 
blades correctly. Sharpening these household 
tools with an ordinary emery wheel is a task for 
a skilled mechanic, but the ‘‘ Kwicksharp” en- 
ables a housewife to give the cutlery a straight 
edge, a short bevel and keep the blade in as 
good condition as a man could do it. The 
device consists of four small emery-wheels 
mounted on steel axles in a sheet-steel frame, 
operated by cast bevel gears driven by a crank. 
The machine will put the proper edge on any 
knife in a few seconds, unless entirely out of 
condition. It should last a lifetime if properly 
used. Price, $1.50. 

No. 803.—Made by the Spengler 
Specialties Co., 37 East 28th St., New 
York City. 


Washable Broom Covers 


The “Teck-Style” is a washable, re- 
movable cover (the upper part being 
made of cheesecloth and the bottom of 
cotton plush) that fits any ordinary size 
of broom. It is designed for sweeping 
hardwood and painted floors, matting, 
walls, and ceilings. The plush has the property of 
absorbing a certain amount of dust, and lessens 
scattering. The cover may be washed as frequently 
as desired. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 804.—Made by the Genesee Textile Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DISCOVERIES 


By Readers Who are Clever 


Haven’t you some pet 
Discovery that you can 
send us? We pay $1 
on acceptance for each 
discovery we buy. But 
for a limited time we 
shall pay more for ex- 
tra good and timely 
ones. Send us yours 


#Fads in names come and go, and 
the children to whom they are applied 
while their popularity lasts, are con- 
demned to bear through life a name that 
they learn to detest or which does not “wear 
well.” It is strange how some names, suit- 
able enough for children, seem ridiculous for a 
middle-aged woman or when coupled with “Aunt.” 
So it behooves parents to remember in NAMING 
CHILDREN that their little darlings will not al- 


Ways remain rosy, dimpled infants. Name fads 
could hardly go farther than in calling five 
daughters, ‘Velma, Vyva, Verese, Verona, 


Vantha,” as was done by a couple in my home 
town, M. P., Canal Zone. 


# Always examine carefully any TOYS given toa 
young child. A few days agoI found my baby with 
one of the eyes of his Teddy bear in his hand. It 
proved to be a brass-headed tack which had been 
painted black and stuck into the bear’s head. I 
removed the other one and worked some eyes with 
black darning cotton.’ HOTS. Nees ares 


When pressing a suit if you rub it well with a 
DUSTLESS DUST-CLOTH, you will be surprised 
to see how much lint and dust come off. It also 
takes the shine off of serge. M.S: L., Ohto. 


When PACKING BOOKS line the boxes with 
table oilcloth. You will preserve the volumes 
in this way from damage during long journeys 
or from mold and mildew if left in a damp storage 
house. Mrs. T. S. S., New Jersey. 


Don’t throw away LONG, KID GLOVES when 
the upper parts are almost like new though the 
hands are worn out. Send 

them to a glove factory 
and have short gloves made 
for fifty cents a pair. I 
do this, and feel that long 
gloves are not an extrava- 
gance, after all. 

Miss C. W. 8S., Long Island. 


#1 always carry in my 
shopping bag a tabulated 
form of the QUANTITIES 
OF MATERIALS in the 
different widths required 
for my children’s dresses, 


birthday cake. 
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No more spoiling the icing on Johnny's 


It may be set in one of 
these decorated wooden rings, which holds 
any number of candles up to thirty-two 


Observers and Experimenters 


Put your address on 
each sheet, and enclose 
postage if you wish 
any unavailable man- 
uscript returned. Ad- 
dress Discoveries, Good 
Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City 


my own dresses, and my husband’s 

shirts. Then if I see something 

pretty and cheap, I have only to 

consult my list and know exactly 

what quantity to buy. ‘ 
° Mrs. W. E. D., Connecticut. 


In making waists, shirts, etc., do not sew up the 
UNDER ARM SEAM until the last thing. If left 
open, you have a flat garment to work on, and can 
put the collar on much more easily. 

F. C. L., New: York. 


#It makes me sad when I see beautiful books 
packed so tightly in bookcases that they make you 
think of sardines in a tin. Let me give the BOOK 
RULES I learned at the library school. Always 
have your books loose enough to allow you to put 
your thumb and forefinger about any book. Better 
have the books too loose than too tight. In remov- 
ing books from the shelf never tilt the book and pull 
it out by the top. In time this method will pull the 
back off. When the books are loose you can grasp 
the book about the middle of the back with your 
thumb and finger and draw it out. This method 
will preserve the binding and save much wear on 
the book. H. M. F., California. 


#When babies are sent out with WHITE CAR- 
RIAGE-COVERS, the reflection from the light 
cover keeps them constantly scowling. Mothers and 
nurses are careful to keep direct sunlight from 
babies’ eyes; but many, perhaps, have not thought 
of the reflecting power of light-colored fabrics. 

G. L. J., Ohto. 


_ #Raindrops, or any water spilled on gloves that 


have been cleaned, make 
ugly spots that cannot be 
removed by re-cleaning. I 
found recently after the 
cleaner had told me my 
gloves were ruined, that I 
could work out the spots 
by holding the kid firmly 
between each thumb and 
forefinger, and pulling it 
gently back and forth, first 
sidewise, then lengthwise, 
until the spots entirely 
disappeared. This GLOVE 
» CLEANING discovery has 
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as to which medicine to take when the next hour 
comes around. Mrs. A. C. A., New Hampshire. 


#On the shore of Cape Cod, I have dis- 
covered a weather-beaten windmill made 
into asummer home. — The only touches 

of color one sees from the outside are 
the bright crimson curtains and the 
flower boxes over the doors. The 

wide doors at either side of the 

mill hospitably invite, and the 
millstones, with their almost oblit- 
erated lines, are used for door- 
steps, half hidden in the 
earth. The flippers, or arms, 
resting idly on the ground, 
add still more to the picture. 
Downstairs is a large, octag- 
onal room where comfort is 
everywhere apparent. The 
two rooms upstairs, one 
above the other, reached by 


saved me, and I hope may save others, 
many dollars. 
Mrs. EH. W. P.,. District of Columbia. 
















#1 needed a certain shade of green 
embroidery cotton to finish chain- 
stitching the collar of a waist. I had 
a shade lighter than I wanted, and a 
shade darker. Neither exactly matched. 
Then I remembered how I had mixed 
paints when I was a child, so I MIXED 
TPHESTAREADS} that is) 1" tsed 
one thread of. the ‘lighter and one ue 
the darker shade, and the 
combination was just what 
I wanted. 
Mrs. J. W.; Massachusetts. 


#Try this method of POL- 
ISHING FURNITURE: 
Take a piece of clean cheese- 
cloth wrung out of cold 
water, and clean the surface winding stairs, are now 
thoroughly. Then put a e very comfortable bedrooms. 
small quantity of crude oil . Summering in an old windmill was the The moving and setting up 
—a few drops, to start—on of the old windmill cost about 
a second piece of clean cheese- $150, while the mill itself 
cloth wrung out of cold cost less than $100.. Wind- 
water, and begin to polish, mills are rare, to be sure, and 
turning the: cloth in  rub- not always desirable, but in 
bing in order. to distribute the oil Ane prevent this case it has proved thoroughly satisfactory. Its 
the wood surface from becoming actually oily. successful adoption is one more demonstration of 
Always rub with the grain. This gives a the American facility in adapting odd and* unusual 


unique and delightful experience of some 
people on Cape Cod. See accompanying 
Discovery 


lasting polish instead of the more brilliant but things to everyday use. M.N., Massachusetts. 
sticky and dust- -attracting result of the cheaper 
polish. Mrs. J. B. B., New York. #Here isa PATTERN OF A BONNET as easily 


ironed as a handkerchief. It is also very easily made. 
A quarter of a yard of any 
wide, white material will 
make two. A simple strip 
of embroidery 214 _ inches 
wide and ro inches long will 
make the flap for the front 
OL mone... Lhe» strmese-and 
rosette are of ribbon. The 
12-inch line is made witha 
draw-string, and the 3-inch 
flap buttons over with small 
loops. 
VTS Awe Ee ET gee CW) SaO Tis 


#A- FAVORITE PLAY- 
THING of my two-year-old 
girl is a simple device which 
I manufactured from a dis- 
carded 5 by to _ picture- 
frame, two strips of cloth, 
and six bone buttons. I 
sewed the buttons to one of 
the strips of cloth, and made 
button-holes to match in the 
Gther>“These «strips -1 
stretched rather loosely on 
the frame, and sewed them 
securely, is button-hole strip A dainty one-piece bonnet for Baby. Te 
overlapping the one with the may be ironed as easily as a handkerchief 
buttons. The child buttons and is buttoned into shape. See accom- My experience as a prima- 
and unbuttons the strips panying Discovery ry school-teacher may help 
with great interest, and other mothers whose 
it is amazing how much little children are to 
more deft she. is at it enter public school. 
than she was at first. Leach the small. hoy 
She is having good prac- y= to speak good. English. 
tice for helping herself # BABY TALK is an ob- 
at dressing. stacle in his ‘school. pro- 
Mrs. C. L., Ohio. gress. Teach him how 
. to put on his own rub- 
bers, cap, etc., and to go 
to the toilet without 
teacher’s aid: Have him 
observe the property 
» rights of others, be a 
§ cheerful loser, and, when 
necessary, fight for his 
rights. He should know 
pure-minded sex hygiene 
suitable to his age. 





#1 the doctor leaves 
two glasses of MED- 
ICINE to be taken 
alternately, cover each 
glass with a_ butter- 
plate and lay the 
bowl of the spoon in 
that,w.h tobs.is” ¢:f6 
be taken next. ‘This 
will prevent uncertainty 










What man has not wished for more gp" 
light when shaving or dressing in the 
evening? The light from the electric 
bulb attached to the back shines through 
the ground-glass globe inserted in the 
mirror, and throws an illumination 
over the face without blinding the eyes 
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You, as his mother, should visit his school often, 
and work with, not against, his teacher. Lastly, 
do not bias his mind against his teacher. 

Mrs. R. F C., Massachusetts. 


#A UNIQUE LINEN 
SHOWER was: given to 
afriend of mine. She was 
taken to the front lawn 
and given the end of a 
long twine. This she was 
told to wind securely as 
she advanced, carry all 
packages and climb all 
fences. The guests fol- 
lowed and found great fun 
in watching her get the 
much-desired packages, 
as the twine wound in and out around trees, 
over fences, through cornfields, etc. It was a de- 
lightful day and snapshots were taken. Prints of 
these pictures were pasted in books, and a’copy 
given to each of the girls at the wedding. 
Mrs. R. D. MacA., New York. 


#1 know a woman who makes some easy money 
by RENTING HER SEWING-ROOM by the hour 
to the girl students and business women of the 
vicinity. ‘This can be done wherever there are 
women who do not live at home. The sewing- 
room need be furnished only with a good machine, 
dress-form, long mirror, flat-irons and apparatus 
for heating them, and a comfortable chair. 
Lin Weil aN Ga ON Ke 


#1 have found that a few drops of olive oil will 
work wonders for wings and fancy FEATHERS 
that have a bedraggled, end-of-the-season ap- 
pearance. Moisten the fingers slightly with oil 
and, beginning at the quill, rub outward, keeping 
the barbs close _ to- 
gether. The oil will 
hold the barbs together 
and restore the _ bril- 
liancy to the feathers. 
Mrs. H. J., New York. 


#STAINS on crepe 
meteor or crepe de chine 
dresses are very neatly 
and effectually removed 
by placing over steam coming 
from the nose of the teakettle. 
They should be pressed _be- 
tween clean white blotters or 
brown paper with a warm iron. 
Mrs. F. P. C., Massachuseits. 


&Before washing EBONY 
BRUSHES, rub the wood thor- 
oughly with vaseline. This will 
prevent injury from the ammonia 
or soda in the cleansing water. 
Afterward, it may be wiped off 
with a dry cloth and the wood 
beautifully polished. 
Mrs. F. B. Hunt, Kansas. 


# Shirts of ARMY KHAKI, which 
I make for my son of eleven years, are the envy of his 
boy friends. They are an exact copy of the army 
shirt, with large, pleated pockets having a but- 
toned flap. To wash such a shirt, I lay it on the 








Why let your guest stoop over 

her steamer trunk, or even her 

suit-case, when your husband can 

easily make one of these stands? 

Folded flat, it occupies very little 
space in the closet 






The busy mother 
will appreciate 
» this wicker sew- 
ing ~ table. 
drawers are of convenient size 
for sewing materials and un- 
finished work, while the deep 
pockets provide room for the 
weekly darning 
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rubbing-board and scrub with small scrubbing-brush, 
using plenty of soap and hot water. After rinsing, 


I hang them on a line, without any wringing. No 
ironing is needed. 


Mrs.. W. W., California. 
For KITCHEN CUR- 
TAINS I have found 
nothing so good as fish- 
net, aloosely woven ma- 
terial with eight open 
squares to’an inch. It 
costs 15 cents a yard (45 
inches wide) and comes in 
white, green, brown, red, 
yellow,andgray. It may 
be washed in soapy water 
and requires no ironing 
afterward, but may be stretched on a table top 
until dry. While serving every purpose of a cur- 
tain, it offers little opposition to the free movement 
of the air and catches little dust. It can be 
purchased at dry-goods stores. 

M. R., New Jersey. 











# A very useful little book on my desk is my WANT- 
TO-BUY-OGRAPHY.” In it I jot. the names 
of books I would like to own, as I see notices of 
them. My family consult it when a gift is to be 
purchased. Mrs. E. W. G., New York. 


#On the outside wall of my father’s house, near the 
kitchen, are three little doors about shoulder high, 
having a snap catch on the inside. Inside the hall, 
the three doors open into three separate compart- 
ments, finished with a screen door (each of these 
doors being about 11% feet square). A box fits into 
each compartment. ‘The screen door locks on the 
inside. The maid opens her screen door, and 
sets the snap catch on the outside door, and locks 
her screen ‘door; the 
delivery man places his 
articles inside the box, 
and slams the outside 
door; it locks itself. We 
Call SetUeaD Once Sum ie 
MEAT, BREAD, AND 
MILK SBOXx ES, e-and 
they have been a com- 
fort as well as a success, 
; as no one can open the 

box from the outside, after the 
- delivery, and one man cannot 

touch the other man’s delivery. 

MiSs H. CaS, eras. 


In the Nevada desert, where 
we live at our mines, there are 
more different kinds of ANTS 
than I knew existed. I find one 
thing that is absolutely depend- 
able in driving them away. This 
is the recipe: into a three-ounce 
bottle of grain alcohol put -half a 
teaspoonful of powdered corrosive 
sublimate. It will dissolve at 
once. Getalong-handled camel’s 
hair brush that will go in the 
bottle, and paint a ring not quite 
half an inch wide around the sugar barrel, cake box, 
etc. One application suffices. Even if the druggist 
has the three-sided poison bottle, put it out of reach 
of little hands. Mrs. K. A. P., Nevada. 
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By Hugh Black 


Author of ‘‘The Dream of Youth,” ‘“‘The Gift of Influence,” etc. 


MERICA has been called the land of contrasts. In no region of our life is 

there to be found such a glaring contrast as in our treatment .of children. 

We are accused of spoiling our children and of giving them too much 

consideration. If it be a fault, it is one that leans to virtue's side; for 

there is no asset in life more valuable morally than the memory of a 

happy childhood. Side by side with this is to be found the most callous 

disregard of the rights of children. The child labor conditions of some of the states is a 
disgrace to our civilization—to say nothing of our Christianity. 


Even from the point of view of business and industry it is uneconomic, having 
been proved an ultimate loss, however attractive the present gain may seem in cheap 
labor. From the point of view of the life of the community, it is folly so colossal as to 
be considered insanity. ‘To ‘grind the seed-corn™ seems wisdom in comparison. If 
modern industry demands the immolation of little children in mills and factories, then 
that is the condemnation of our industry. 


The wealth of a nation cannot be summed up in dollars and cents. In the long 
run its wealth lies in the cleanness of blood, the vigor of brain, and the soundness of 
character of its sons and daughters. How can any of these things be secured if, in the 
very years of growth and education, they are wasting their immature strength over tasks 
fit only for men? 


A deeper note still we must sound to solve this problem aright. A great and 
stable democracy is impossible without the high sense of brotherhood. It was by a 
true instinct that the founders of the republic began with a great declaration of the 
rights of man. It is a faith which in essence is religious. ‘We need a reassertion of 
human rights, and surely the first item in that list must be the rights of the children. 
The present state of affairs is a menace to the republic. What terrible irony it is that 
America should be the laggard in such legislation! What irony that this country needs 
to have its heart stirred, as Elizabeth BarrettBrowning stirred England so long ago by 
* The Cry of the Children”: 


But the young, young children, O my brothers, | 
They are weeping bitterly! 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
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In the mothers, the wives, the daughters of the farm, toil has many slaves of the open as abjectly held as 


Not for herself alone, but for her daughter's sake, her son's future, 
has the country mother urged the move to town 


The Women on the Farms 
By Herbert Quick 


Author of “Double Trouble,” ‘The Broken Lance,” etc., and Editor of ‘Farm and Fireside’ 


its slaves of factory and mill 


Editor’s Note:—‘“‘Back tothe land!” Itis a popular cry—raised by agitators concerned for them- 
selves who want some one else to do the going back. The wonderful profits to be got from the 
soil, the machinery that works tirelessly, the science that makes certain the reward of energy—these 
have all been glowingly pictured. But what of the woman in the farmhouse? Has it been said of 
her that her days will be full of toil, her life lonely, her outlook limited to a small circle of women as 
tired as herself? No prospectus mentions these things—because they are the things responsible for 
the drift to the cities. How can the drift be turned back? Nobody knows, but everybody does know 
that it will not be accomplished until something is done to put the farm woman on an equality 
with the woman of the city—an equality of labor. Given that, the position of the farm woman is 
an enviable one. Economically she is of extreme importance. The farmer must have his wife and 
children. The nation, if it is to remain virile, must have its constant stream of blood fresh from 
the soil. The market-basket, to be filled at all, must have the product of the country woman’s 
work—her eggs, her butter. Now give her a square deal, give her the advantage of the progress 
of science, and the woman of the farm will stop the drift to the cities. For she will be free. 


T has long been a part of my business 

to visit farms and investigate them. 

I have also had to study the United 
States as a whole. One who has seen 
America change from a nation composed 
of three farmers to one city-dweller to one 
having three city-dwellers to one farmer 
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is apt to regard the change as the biggest 
thing in our national life. 

The change must have come from a 
change in the minds of the people. It is 
the outward evidence of something which 
has taken place inside the people. The 
“drift to the cities” was a spiritual drift 
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first, then a physical one. It will sometime 
become a drift from the city to the farms— 
there are signs of that now; but first there 
must be a yearning of the spirit toward the 
soil, and then the obedience of the body. 
And this spiritual drift which has taken 
place cannot be expressed in figures. It 
is only half told in the statistics, for the 
tables and columns show only the extent 
to which it has been effective. They do 
not tell of those country-dwellers who have 
wanted to leave the farm, and for some 
reason could not do it. These things can 
only be told by exploration of the souls of 
the farm-dwellers. 

My explorations of the souls of farmers, 
backed by my own life on a farm, and the 
lives my mother, sisters, aunts, cousins, and 
women neighbors lived, lead me to the 
conclusion that the “drift to the ctties” 
has been largely a woman movement. I 
have found the men on farms much more 
contented and happy than the women. 
My mother wanted my father to leave the 
farm, and move to a college town where 
the children could have “a better chance.” 
He did not accede to her wishes; and one 
bit of spiritual drift was checked. But 
just to the degree that farmers have reached 
the plane of letting the wife and daughter 
vote on the future of the family, they have 
been pushed toward the city. Out on 
broad cattle-ranges I have found the men 
and boys filled with the traditional 
joy of open spaces and the 
freedom of spirit which 
goes with it; but in many, 
many cases, their 
women were pining 
for neighbors, for 
domestic help, for 
pretty clothes, for 
schools, music, 
art, and the things 
tasted when the 
magazines came in. 

So here we have 
one of our great- 
est national prob- 
lems related back 
to that eighth or 
tenth person in our 
population who hap- 
pens to be a farm 


woman. Farm life has its com- 


Our agricultural pensations. The woman sur- 
i : rounded by her flock is 
lifehasbeen falling \ell-nigh economically 


to pieces. The 


independent 
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fragments have been sucked to the cities. 
The pride of the nation once lay in its 
sturdy farmers. From their ranks came 
our statesmen, our scholars, our finan- 
ciers. The iron in the nation’s blood 
came from the blades of scythes and 
sickles, and the polish from its plowshares. 
The farmers fought our battles and built 
our railways and bridges. They have been 
the soldiers of progress. And unless we 
can still maintain a farm life in which the 
greatnesses of American life can flower, the 
armies of progress will suffer that decadence 
which comes to the hosts of any nation when 
they come from pavements, instead of from 
meadows and plowed fields. 

The farm woman must bear these on- 
coming hosts of strong men, or they will 
not be borne. And unless the farm women 
can live under conditions which make for 
happiness, health, and pride, our whole 
nation will be weakened by the ill health, 
unhappiness, and unrest of these mothers 
and wives. 

There is a movement for better things 
among the farmers’ wives of the land. 
There is a new organization on an inter- 
national scale. There are questioning and 
revolt and progress in the rural homes. 
This idea is finding recognition 
among them: that all the 
prizes of progress are no 
longer to be allowed to go 
to the man-life on thefarm, 

while the woman-life is left 
to vegetate. 
The fact is that the 
better conditions which 
have come to farmers 
through progress 
and invention have 
been largely 
forced upon the 
men. Once the 
two sexes were 
on a parity in the 
matter of labor 
and living. The 
old notion of a very 
competent farmer’s 
wife was the one who 
“washed and mopped, 
and baked and brewed, and 
spun a run and went a-visiting in 
the afternoons.” 
I spent a day in a New England 
neighborhood recently, and at 
the sight of the old stone walls 
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which. divide field 
from field, my prairie- 
bred back ached, and 
my fingers bled in 
spirit at the thought 
of the awful labors 
of the farmers of. old 
who dug those stones, 
carried them off the 
land, and aligned 
them in those old 
fences. But progress 
came along and em- 
ancipated the man. 
He found that it paid 
to abandon the stone- 
fields and work the 
richer, kinder Western 
lands with machinery. 
He could make more 
money by the use of 
tools on which he rode. 
It became profitable 
to thresh by steam, 
harvest by _ horse- 
power, put the corn 
in the soil by machin- 
ery, bind the grain 
with twine, and hoe 
with a horse-drawn 
machine. To handle 
manure with a fork 
does not pay when 
it can be spread by 
means ‘of a machine. 
Potatoes are sliced, 
dropped, dug, cleaned, and elevated into 
wagons by machines. Tomato plants, 
cabbage plants, and the like are planted by 
machines. Ditches are dug and tile laid 
by machines. Hayforks and slings carry 
the hay high up and: far back into mows, 
faster and cheaper than it can be done by 
man-power. Horse-rakes, loaders, mowers, 
balers, and tedders pay by displacing men 
and enabling the farmer to do more of his 
work himself. The shredder and the silo 
do away with corn-husking. 

The farmer has come to be a man who 


in old-fashioned ways 
sorrow. 


operates machines, and his life is made more | 


interesting and easeful thereby. There is 
still a great deal of hard drudgery in his 
life, but progress and invention have been 
busy in relieving him of that dreadful 
burden under which our farming ancestors 
bowed, grunted, and sweated. The in- 
ternal-combustion engine, while it has 
transformed the lives of so many city people 



















The spinning-wheel survives today 
only in museums, but in farmhouse 
kitchens daily tasks are performed 
to womans 

And the cities 
to grow, Why not? 
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through the motor- 
car, has become the 
chore-boy ‘and handy- 
man of the farm. 

But .all these im- 
provements have 
come into the life of 
the man on the farm 
because they have 
been profitable. Ido 
not know of one 
which the American 
farmer has generally 
adopted merely be- 
cause it gave him 
CASEraic lee stias HOt 
spared him- @ self. 
He has been 












continue 


emanci- 
pated in large 
measure because 
the easier ways of 
doing things have promised better pay for 
his labor. 

And here is where the farm woman has 
not received a fair deal in the partnership. 
Not that she has been entirely without 
relief from the march of progress. The 
wind-mill, or the gas-engine which pumps 
water for the live stock, also saves her the 
back-breaking carry from the spring-house 
which sent our mothers to town inva- 
lids, or made their lives a burden. The 
invention of the cream-separator and the 
establishment of the creamery have freed 
woman from some of the drudgery of the old- 
fashioned dairy. | 

The farm woman no longer makes 
cheese, because the cheese-factory can do 
it better and more cheaply. The intro- 
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duction of labor-saving 
machinery has decreased 
the number of ravenous 
mouths which she must 
satiate with food. The 
steam-thresher, carrying 
its own cook and crew, 
saves her the labors 
of serving hordes _ of 
threshers. 

These things helped her 
because they were intro- 
duced as profitable inno- 
vations, and not as 
woman-saving ones. 
More ameliorations of 
woman-life on the farm 
will come in for the same 
economic reason. In 
many parts of the country 
women milk the cows; 
but the next develop- 
ment is sure to take the 
form of the general 
adoption of 
mechanical 
milkers. These 
machines are 
being thor- 
oughly tried 
out, and 


where twenty or more cows 
are hepty; iia “herd, the 
milking-machines pay. 
Therefore they will be ad- 
opted; and thereby both 
women and men will be able 
to lead easier and _ fuller 
lives of greater happiness on the farms. 

But the present woman movement on 
the farm is toward a higher plane than the 
economic plane. It is a demand for hap- 
piness and ease and the fruits of progress 
in the house, as well as out of it. 

In brief, the farm woman is now demand- 
ing, and receiving, better things in the order 
of their nearness to her daily life—first, 
things in the house for her housekeeping; 


plant. 






































‘It is all a matter of money, and 


not much money either. 
farmer who can afford an auto- 
mobile can afford an electric 
Give the farm woman 
both, and she will stay on the 
farm and keep her children there 
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secondly, things in 
the house for her 
children’s happier 
and fuller home life; 
and thirdly, things 
outside the house, 
in the neighborhood, 
for the better and 
fuller community 
life of herself, her 
children, her hus- 
band, and her neigh- 
bors. This is the 
outline of the rural 
uplift which is 
gathering force 
every day. 

Millions of farm- 
ers’ wives do their 
own housework. 
The problem of do- 
mestic help is more 
difficult on the farm 
than in the city. 
They care for their 
children—and _ their 
families average 
larger, I am sure, 
than do the families 
: of city women. 
They have been emancipated to 
a large degree by the factory 
system from the task of mak- 

ing the clothes of their fam- 
ilies; but they still make 
their own clothes, in the 
main, and much of the 
clothing of their families. 
They qok, cure meats, make 
sausages, bake their own 
bread and pastry, churn, make 
butter, tend gardens, and once 
in a while lend a hand in the 
haying,or other out-door work. 

The women of the cities 
complain that they have lost 
their economic usefulness in 
the household, and demand a 
share in the productive work of the world. 
No such wail ever arises from the women 
of the farm. Their hands are full of neces- 
sary and productive work from morning 
till night. 

In large measure this work is done with- 
out the modern aids to housework which 
city women possess. If a vote could be 
taken of the farmers’ wives of the nation 
as to the improvement in the home most 
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The women on the farms object to toil less than any other class. 
Their heritage is from the women who helped to wrest our 
farms from the wilderness. They are catching on to 
progress, but if they are given the means to do 
their work easily and with good results they 

will rest content 





















generally needed, I think 
there can be no doubt 
that the referendum 
would be overwheim- 
ingly to the effect 
that the first 
great need is 
running wa- 
ter in the 
house! 
yan ere | 

this is 














the first concession to progress 
that farm women are getting. 
Millions of them have no cisterns, 
and the simple first step toward a parity 
of women’s work with men’s is to put a 
cistern of soft water in commission, with 
a pump plying into a kitchen sink. The 
next thing is a water-back to the kitchen 
range, and a faucet of hot water. These 
lead directly to a washing-machine for 
the laundry work. 

The city-dweller feels disgraced 
and declassé if he is obliged to live 
in a house unprovided with a 
bath-room, but not ten per cent. 
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These are the things our mothers did, which made up the round. of 
their days. It was—it will ever remain—a little world, but 
who does not like to look back to it? At its best, 
farm life is full of good things—to eat, to breathe, 
to do—and here of all places the mother in 

woman counts 


of the farms have them. 
They are now luxuries; 
but with the great 
spirit of progress 
now sweeping 

over our farms, 

they will soon 

be necessi- 

ties. The 

meat- 

grinder 

has 


largely displaced the chopping- 

bowl for the farm kitchen; the 
egg-beater has supplanted the spoon. 
The farm kitchen is becoming a 
market-place for the knick-knacks in 
improvement which make the house- 
wife’s work easier and more interesting. 
But the refrigerator is still an innova- 
tion on a large majority of the farms 
—-it must come as a matter of course. 
The kitchen cabinet is still usually 
one of the things desired rather 
than possessed, but the farm wives 

are buying them by the thou- 

sands now. So also with that 
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From the drudgery of yesterday the farmer has 

walked upward to modern efficiency. But 

on too many prosperous farms the wife slaves 
in the old way still 


other great labor-saver, the fireless 
cooker. 

The city woman does not have lamps 
to clean. She uses gas or electric lights. 
The wires bring her heat and power as 
well as light, and she makes her toast on 
the table of a morning with an electric 
toaster, irons her clothes with an electric 
iron, and sweeps her floors and cleans her 
draperies with an electrically operated 
vacuum cleaner. All these things make 
her life easier, fuller of interest, and 
give her opportunity for intellectual 
diversions, and the thousand little 
frivolities which are every woman’s due. 

The women of the farm are now aware of 
the fact that all these things are possibili- 
ties on any farm—unless their expense stands 
in the way. They may not pay in money 
returns as do the labor-saving devices 
generally adopted, but the farmers and 
their wives and daughters are planning for 
them, scheming for them, and approaching 
the point, as to one thing at a time, where 
they are getting them. 

Not in words, but in deeds, and still more 
in thoughts, the insistent need of emancipa- 
tion from drudgery is making itself felt 
in rural homes. Not in words, but in 
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spirit, these things are appearing in the ; 
current thought of American rural life. 
It pays to make the women happy. It 
pays to emancipate slaves, and especially 
when those slaves are our wives, our 
mothers, our daughters. It pays in 
money, indirectly, if not directly; 
but whether or not it pays in 
money, tt must be done. Any 
farm that can afford a silo can 
afford a bath-room and a septic- 
tank sewage-disposal — system. 
Any farm that can afford acream- 
separator can afford a washing- 
machine. Any farm that can sup- 
port pumping and storage facili- 
ties for the live stock can 
afford running water, hot 
and cold, in the house. 
5 Any farm that can main- 
tain a manure-spreader can 
afford an acetylene, gasoline, blaugas, 
or electric lighting system. Any farm that 
can afford self-feeders for the cattle can 
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afford vacuum cleaners and electric labor-saving 


devices for the women. Any farm 
that can justify binders, silage- 
cutters, hay-forks, pumping-engines, 
shredders, side-delivery rakes, corn- 
harvesters, potato-planters, and 
finely equipped barns can afford 

every modern convenience for 

making the home a good place for 

a woman to live, work, rear 

children, and develop in her the 

love for farm ltfe. 

A corn-shredder or a silo 
costs more than an electric- 
lighting system for the farm 
home—a system which will 
give the women all the things 
that city women receive in the 
/ way of electric service. A 

modern hog-house, a thoroughly good set of 
poultry buildings, a concrete feeding-floor, 
an improved equipment of stanchions for the 
dairy barn, or a good bull to head the herd, 
is not much, if any, less expensive than a 
system of water-works for the house, which 
places water under pressure in the bath- 
room, kitchen, and bedrooms. 

Let no one understand from what I say 
here that the conditions of work and living 
which weigh down upon millions of farm 
women, and which account for much of the 
prevailing discontent with farm life, have 
caused, or will result in, much of that sex 
revolt which is so much talked of in fem- 
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inist circles all over the world. The 
farmer’s wife is not discontented with 
her husband, nor with his treatment of 
her. She may even in many cases 
throw the weight of her vote 
against the expenditures neces- 
sary to emancipate her from 
unnecessary drudgery. To 
her the mortgage on the 
farm is a nightmare as 
baleful as it is to her hus- 
band. She knows her 
husband’s business, and 

is as solicitous as he is 
for management which 
will bring profits. 

But there is a woman 
here and a woman there 
who sees that the whole 
scheme of family life falls to 
ruin if the home suffers in com- 
parison with homes of those 
friends and relatives who live on 
wages in the towns. She and 
her husband begin to realize 
that it does not pay to build 
the farm up into a profit- 
able property which is de- 
spised by the very chil- 
dren for whom they are 
giving their lives. And 
they are studying sta- 
tistics, too. They find 
that such facts as have 
been compiled by Dr. 
Otis, of Wisconsin, es- 
tablish the fact that 
farms pay just in 
proportion to the 
amount of the farm 
value which is in- 
vested in equipment, 
rather than in mere 
land. And myriads 
of farmers are fore- 
warned by their 
wives’ discontent with farm life that a 
crisis is approaching in which the decision 
will have to be made between removing 
the family to town or bringing the things 
of the town to the family. 

When, however, the tired and harassed 
farm wife comes to the point of asking her- 
self whether it is worth while to stay on the 
farm, she thinks secondarily of the disad- 
vantages of, work and living which have 
frazzled her nerves and depressed her spir- 
its. She thinks first of her children. That 
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For the live stock there are pumping 
facilities. For the women there is the 
antiquated task of fetching water— 
until their revolt brings kitchen taps 


is the Eternal Mother. She 
finds that the children are, in 
most parts of the country, de- 
prived of the school advan- 
tages and social advantages 
which the city gives even to 
the slum-dweller. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission gave as the 
first necessity of a _ better 
country life a “‘new kind of 
rural school.” Our rural 
schools are usually not really rural at all, 
but rather poor imitations of the bad 
city schools of a generation or two ago. 
The emancipation of farm women from 
needless worry and work will give them more 
time to consider the remedy for this. Edu- 
cators everywhere are tending toward 
the introduction of vocational training 
into the curriculum of the rural schools. 
Here and there is a school or a system of 
schools—in Iowa, in North Carolina, in 
Pennsylvania—which is becoming rural- 
ized. 

In Wright County, Iowa, a vote was 
taken in the rural schools: by which the 












pupils de- 
clared_ their 
intentions in 
life. Most of 
the boys and 
nearly all the girls 
said that they would 
leave the farm as soon 
as they grew up. After a 
year or so another vote was 
taken in the same schools. Some- 
thing had changed the minds of 
these children. Eighty-five per 
cent. of the girls and nearly all 
the boys declared that they 
meant to stay on their farms— 
to adopt the lives of farmers 
and farmers’ wives. The thing 
which had changed their minds 
was this: Their schools had been 
made over into the “new kind”’ 
of rural school. 
science had been introduced into the school 
work. The schools had begun to live in 
the homes and the hearts of the people. 
The new kind of rural school will be the 
laboratory of the neighborhood. It will 
test seeds for adulterations, genuineness, 
and viability. It will test milk. It will 
test cows for tubercuolsis. It will design 
sanitary measures for the homes, and fur- 
nish plans for farm buildings. It will try 
out new varieties of plants and animals. 
It will calculate balanced rations for the 
neighborhood live stock. It will keep the 
accounts of the farms, and by comparison 
of results will determine what crop is most 
profitable. It will teach sewing, cooking, 
designing of garments, service of meals, 
housekeeping in general. In it all these 
things will be done by the children and 
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Agriculture and domestic . 


It pays to make the women happy. 


B Power! 


young people of the district— 
and many, many more—for two 
reasons: first, because the doing of 
them will make the rural school a better 
school than any city school can possibly 
be, in its strictly cultural efficiency; sec- 
ondly, because the things done by the 
school will be in large measure economi- 
cally profitable to the district. The school 
life will be real life. The school work will 
be really important farm work. . 

This is not Utopian. I know one county 
in which seven years of mere approximation. 
to these things has made the rural pupils 
so proud of their country schools that they 
look down with pity on the poor children 
who have to attend city schools. This is 
Page County, Iowa, and the woman who 
wrought the change is Miss Jessie Field, 
a country teacher who happened to be 
a genius, and who was casually elected 
County Superintendent of Schools. Similar 
things are happening by analogous means 


directly; but whether or not it pays 
take hours of a woman's time are a 
That's the answer. Put 
silo and the tractor, the thresher and 

will do her 








farmers? 


The  Ameri- 

can landlord 
is the worst 
enemy of the 
movement. for 
betterment in rural 
living. Pass along al- 
most any country road, 
and see whether or not you 











can tell by its appearance the farm 
occupied by its owner from the 
farm which is rented. Soon you 
will learn the trick, and will make 
scarcely a mistake. The rented 
farm is as a rule not a home at 






It pays in money, indirectly, if not 
in money, it must be done. Chores that 
matter of a few minutes with machines. 
in her hands the equivalent of the 
the gas-engine, and the farm woman 


work gladly 





all over the country, here and 
there. They are the little fires 
kindling in the prairie-grass. 

The country church is dying. Gifford 
Pinchot and C. O. Gill,in their just-pub- 
lished book, The Country Church, show 
this. Every competent observer knows 
the same thing, or fears it. The country 
church is dying because it is not doing the 
work that the times demand. It must be 
ruralized, too—and when the rural school 


has brought vitality to rural life, the rural ’ 


church will spring into renewed life through 
the activities of a hopeful, competent, 
religious membership, in which the farm 
women will be the leaders. 

All this time I have been conscious that 
below the surface I have been scratching 
lies something deeper. I have been vis- 
ualizing the life of the woman who lives in 
her own home. But what of the thirty to 
fifty per cent. of the farm-dwellers who 
belong to the fast increasing class of tenant 





all, but a tent in which the house- 
hold camps for a year. The Ameri- 
can tenant has no rights as a rule 
beyond a single season. He has no 
interest in the maintenance of fer- 
tility, nor in the uplift of neighborhood life. 
Henry Wallace has said that the average 
American farm lease is the written evidence 
of a criminal conspiracy between the owner 
and the tenant to rob the farm. Nothing 
truer was ever said. 

The rapid growth of landlordism in our 
rural districts is a problem for statesmen. 
When the justification for the ownership 
of land by people who do not use it, except 
for the extraction of rents, is sought for— 
the moral justification—it is hard to find. 
Lloyd-George, in Great Britain, is approach- 
ing the land question along the line of land- 
value taxation. In the Legislature of Wis- 
consin this year there is a Single-Taxer 
named Edward Nordman, a farmer, who ran 
for office in a rural district, was elected, and 
has acted in the discharge of his duties in 
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the interest of the same principle. No 
doubt the tendency of the times is to 


approach the land question along lines of- 


taxation which will tend to favor the man 
who owns his farm as against the land- 
lord; the man who owns a small farm as 
against the one who has a large one; and the 
man who improves his farm highly and 
farms it intensively as against the man who 
does none of these things. The policy of 
land-value taxation is sweeping over Can- 
ada, and is‘a matter of serious discussion 
almost all over the world. 

In this tendency lies some hope for the 
tenant farmer. But in the absence of the 
adoption of any such reform, American 
landlords, in sheer regard for their own 
interests, ought to set about making the 
tenant-farm a home rather than a tent. 
The German or British renter has a home. 
He has a right to possession without dis- 
turbance at the end of his lease, unless good 
reason exists for such disturbance. The 
least that the American law could do as 
a first step would be to give the tenant the 
right to payment, when he is sent away from 
the farm, for the unexhausted fertility which 
his farming has embodied in the land. This 
would in itself increase enormously the secur- 
ity of tenure of the American tenant farmer. 

No thorough success can be achieved in 
the efforts now making for the improvement 
of American farm life until the welfare of 
the renting class is safeguarded. And I 
should like to ask the American farm land- 
lord what sort of man he thinks himself if 
he fails to see the duty he has to the nation 
in this matter of making his farm the perma- 
nent home of some family of farmers, under 
conditions which will make for the comfort, 
health, prosperity, and contentment of 
that family? 

The American farm women constitute 
our largest class of economically useful 
women. ‘This is shown by the fact that 
marriage is regarded as a burden by the 
poor man in the city, but is almost a neces- 
_ sity for the poor man who owns and works 


afarm. ‘The poultry products of the nation - 


are worth as much as the cotton crop, ex- 
ceed the wheat crop by four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars yearly, and are worth more 
than the combined values of the oat, rye, 
barley, and potato crops. This enormous 
product, if lost to us, would be felt ruinously 
at once in increased cost of living. It must 
be credited mainly to the women of the 
farm. For she it is who produces nine- 
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tenths of the poultry products—the fowls 
and eggs—of the nation. Give her credit 
also for butter, cheese, vegetables, pickles, 
preserves, and a thousand other things. 
Allow her, too, her share in preparing the - 
meals for men who grow the rest of the 
food for us, and for keeping their houses. 
Remember also that she bears our sturd- 
iest children while she helps to feed us all. 
And then ask yourself, who has done any- 
thing for the farm woman? She has been 
left to shift for herself, and must still do 
so. She still bakes her own bread; she 
still scrubs her own floors. She washes 


-her own dishes; she cans and preserves 


and dries her own fruit and vegetables. 
She has bent faithfully, dutifully, uncom- 
plainingly over these appointed tasks while, 
to the rhythmic swing of its pounding 
machinery, the march of modernity has 
borne class after class out beyond her. 
But she is alive now to the higher duty 
before her. On her rests the burden of 
emancipating herself from the things that 
weigh upon her life; and she is rising nobly 
to the task. 

There are clubs and societies already 
formed and forming. Thousands of farm 
women are making up their minds that their 
sisters who have abandoned the farm and 
farm life have deserted the field on which 
they should have fought and triumphed. 
They are studying, where they formerly 
succumbed; and advancing, where they 
formerly retreated. There is revolt in the 
air against counsels of submission and fatal- 
istic retreat. The twentieth century is to 
see a renaissance of farm life. And the 
women who formerly led the flight are to 
head the counter-charge for better things 
on the farms. 

In that new day the teaching force of the 
rural school will take leadership in the 
neighborhood life. The schoolmaster and 
the schoolmaster’s wife will become func- 
tionaries like the ministers of old New — 
England, just because this work will be 
economically most important. ‘The manifold 
farm activities of the schools will involve 
parents, and the school will become the 
active social center of the district. 

The farm women will be happy and 
contented in the knowledge that their 
children are having a better chance for 
real education than any city school can 
give them. And then the drift to the 


cities will be turned back, and the drift 


from the cities will begin. 


Compensation 


In every human life there is stowed away some secret. It may be great, it may be little, to 


the outside world; but inevitably it is there—gripping, unremitting, inexorable. 
What should one do? 


_comes love, singing its way into the heart. 


And then 
In tender accents love is 


pleading for unequivocal acceptance, pleading that every secret doorway of that heart be 


unsealed at the touch of his kiss. 


But love does not know what he asks. 


At the springing 


of the doorway to that particular secret would he take flight? One cannot tell. And not know- 
ing, what is the right thing for one to do? Throw wide the door and run the risks—or keep the 
secret hidden? This is the problem which Mrs. Valentine was forced to meet—and solve. 
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devotion, but Cotterill’s an extraor- 

dinary man. And Mrs. Valentine 
is not and never was an ordinary woman. 
If they’d been ordinary people, they could 
never have kept it up for nine years, at 
the height they have. One of two things 
would have been bound to happen—either 
he’d have dropped it—I mean he’d have 
dropped her—or he’d have married her. He 
was head over ears in love with her at one 
time; and she—she’s almost as much in 
love as ever, and almost as beautiful. You’d 
have thought: that nine years of. doing 
without him would have played havoc with 
her looks; but it didn’t. 

No, eleven. They’d known each other 
for two years before Dicky Valentine died. 
Everybody thought that, when she was 
free from the brute, Cotterill would marry 
her. 

Why didn’t he? Well, you see, she had 
her secret, her poor little guilty secret 
that she’d kept for years. How she man- 
aged it I can’t think. Her friends must 
have been rather unusually loyal. Or 
‘ perhaps she deceived them all. She cer- 
‘tainly succeeded in deceiving me. Some- 
times I fancy she deceived herself. It 
would have been easy. 

Great Scott! I can hardly believe it 
now, when I look at her. 

When I come to think of it, she hadn’t 
many friends here. I got to know her 
through Frances Archdale, and Frances 
would have died rather than betray her, 
ifshe knew. But Frances was a new friend, 
and it’s the old ones who are so good at 
going back on you. All hers were stowed 
away safely in the provinces. We knew 


} ai it’s certainly an _ extraordinary 


nothing abcut her, beyond what she let.us 
see. 

But we knew all about Valentine in the 
first six months. You’d only to. look at 
him, to look at them together! She couldn’t 
prevent that. And then, the things you’d 
heard about him— It was no use her pre- 
tending that the marriage wasn’t a mistake, 
one of those ghastly, irreparable ones. 
Well, not irreparable. If all the tales 
were true, she could have divorced him ten 
times over. 

Why didn’t she? For one thing, she was 
too proud to admit that she’d made any 
mistake at all. And she was fastidious. If 
there was too much dirty linen to be washed 
at home, it was much too dirty to be pro- 
duced in public. And she had a passion 
for the beautiful thing. She did what 
would have been considered the beauti- 
ful thing thirty years ago: she stuck to 
him. 

How could she? You mean how could 
she go on living with him? She didn’t. 
She let the same roof cover them, that was 
all. And it was her roof, mind you, not 
his, and her money—most of it. That 
made a_ difference. 
hadn’t let her alone. He let her alone all 
she wanted. And it wasn’t as if he’d cared 
—as she understood caring—for another 
woman. In any case, he couldn’t have 
married them all. Otherwise the beautiful 
thing, I suppose, would have been to let 
him go and marry them. 

And there’d been a child. 
been fond of it. And it died. 

Of course, if it had lived, she never could 
have kept her secret. It would have given 
her hopelessly away. On the other hand, 
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They’d both 


It wasn’t as if’ he- - 
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when you think how she was punished for 
the deception she practised on us all— 

Most people haven’t a notion of it, even 
now! They think that Dicky was enough 
to make her loathe the thought of marrying, 
and that she refused Cotterill— 

Oh, yes, he did the proper thing. He 
proposed to her, all right. I was going to 
say people think she refused him because 
she funked it. Not a bit of it! She had 
pluck enough for anything, except one 
thing. It was Cotterill, who did all the 
funking—when he knew. 

You mustn’t suppose that there was any 
conscious deception. Why should she have 
told us? Why should she have told any- 
body? I can’t see that she was bound to 
tell even Cotterill, when Nature had kept 
her secret for her so well. 

Look here—these are some drawings I did 
of her seven—ten years ago. It’s almost 
a child’s face, a young girl’s—the tiny 
firm oval, and the big eyes under the black 
eyebrows, making play all the time, taking 
your attention off it. Color? Oh, gray— 
black—green—I don’t know! Look at 
that little bud of a mouth, moulded on the 
delicate, narrow hoop of the jaws—gathered 
close and firm—keeping her secret. There’s 
another of her! See the corners of her 
mouth, lifted in a little flying, quivering 
smile that’s got joy and a sort of fear in it, 
as if she knew that she would be found out 
some day! She might be a nun—a little 
Madonna, fathered by a faun. That was 
how she looked when she was happy, how 
she looked when Cotterill cameinto the room. 

Oh, I’ve got dozens of her. They’re the 
only records, for she wouldn’t be photo- 
graphed. She was afraid. I know now 
she was afraid. (Of the secret’s coming 
out, you know). There have been photo- 
graphs taken of her, she told me; but she’d 
destroyed them all. It was her clothes 
she must have been afraid of; not her face. 
She wasn’t afraid to sit to me, because, she 
said, she knew I’d be merciful. But she 
always wore the same sort of gown, some 
abstract thing that simply curled round her 
and clung to her and couldn’t be spotted. 
And she never wore it anywhere else. I 


knew she did it, just as any other woman 


might, so that, years hence, she shouldn’t 
be dated. That was natural enough. It 
didn’t make me suspect her the least bit 
in the world. 

Of course, with any other woman I 
should have seen it! It would have been 
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somewhere—it always is—about the eyelids 
and the corners of the mouth, or when 
you catch the eyes in a queer light and 
they’re tired. But I never caught her— 
never, never. Even that little wavering 
smile didn’t enlighten me. It may have 
helped to blind me. There was such ador- 
able innocence and youth in it. And she 
was never tired. It was that, her amazing 
vitality, that did the trick. | 

But it’s horrible to think what she must 
have suffered. Going all the time, shiv- 
ering in her shoes lest she should be found 
out; always afraid of something or some- 
body turning up to give her away. If only 
she could have realized that it didn’t matter! 

I stick toit. If she was, it didn’t matter. 
She was what she looked—adorable, simply. 
No wonder Reggie Cotterill fell in love with 
her. I’ve fallen in love with her myself, 
in and out, scores of times. We all went 
through her mill, and I can assure you she 
ground some of us exceeding small. That 
shows how much it mattered. | 

I don’t think it mattered much to her 
when it was only us. But when it came to 
Cotterill, it began to matter awfully. Not 
as long as Valentine was living; but after- 
wards. The incredible thing is that she 
thought I knew it all the time. That’s 
why she came to me—to ask me to break it 
to him. She said she wanted him to know, 
before things had gone too far. “Things,” 
as she called them, had gone so far that 
I gathered it was a question of being very 
gentle with him. But she said it wouldn’t 
be fair to Reggie to let them go any farther. 

I can see her now, sitting curled up over 
there on that divan, looking at me with her 
large, sorrowful eyes, and that smile of hers 
flickering and dodging about, so as to take 
my attention off them. The uneasiness of 


it would have given any woman away, and 


I thought how very crude and inartistic 
and altogether unlike her it was to take 
that tone with me, as if I didn’t know as 
well as she did the lengths she’d gone with 
Reggie. Why, they were all over the place 
together! If she didn’t actually turn up 
everywhere where Reggie was, Reggie con- 
trived to pop in anywhere that she was. 
I was simply waiting, from hour to hour, 
for one of them to tell me of the engagement. 
And I thought: Here she is asking me—me 
of all people—to break it to poor Reggie 
that she doesn’t care for him. 

I said I thought she ought to break it 
to him herself. It wouldn’t come partic- 





I can see her now, sitting curled up over there on that divan, looking at me with her large sorrowful eyes, and 
that smile of hers flickering and dodging about so as to take my attention off of them. The uneasiness 
of it would have given any woman away 
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ularly well from me, in my state of mind. 
And she just gave a little laugh and said, 
“Oh, your state of mind!” Asif that didn’t 
matter. 

And then she declared that she’d never 
said anything about not caring, and I asked 
her what she really had said. 

Simply that I’d got to tell him. Because 
I was a friend of his, and she couldn’t. 

I suppose I must “have laughed at that, 
for she said, ‘‘Oh, Roly, don’t,” as if I’d hurt 
her. And I can hear myself crying out, 
“Tell him what?” in sheer desperation, 
and her saying very softly, ‘The truth, 
Roly.” 

Heaven knows what I thought then. 
There was only one thing you could think. 
And somehow it didn’t surprise me in the 
least. It was as if I’d been waiting for it 
to come out some day. I must have been 
thinking it all the time, 1 suppose. It 
was the secret of her mystery. And she 
went on, rubbing it in: 

“The truth about me, the awful truth.” 

Of course I went on drawing her as if 
nothing unusual had happened; as if she 
hadn’t had a fit of hysteria in my studio, 


and given herself away. I tried levity.- 


I said I didn’t see how any truth about her 
could be awful, and that, anyhow, she was 
forgetting that I didn’t know it—the awful 
truth! 

But that line didn’t answer. She said 
I was only making it worse by trying to 
turn it off in that airy way. That I needn’t 
pretend I didn’t know it, that she didn’t 
flatter herself she’d taken me in. But 
that I didn’t matter. The awful thing was 
that Reggie didn’t know it. That he had 
to know. , 

It was at this point that inspiration came 
to me: I remember saying quite coolly, 
“Why should he?” 

And she shrank back in her cushions 
and looked at me out of them, straight and 
sharp—I shall never forget that look—and 
said, ‘“Don’t tempt me, Roly! Don’t say 
| that!” 

And I said it again, “Why should he?” 

It seemed the absolutely right thing to 
Say. 

She said, because he was bound to, some 
day. She couldn’t hope to keep it up for- 
ever. ‘Then she flew off at a tangent and 
asked me how old he was. 

I told her he was not quite thirty, but 
what on earth, I asked, had that got to do 
with it? 
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She said, If it wasn’t 
for that—” 

I assured her that if that was all, she 
needn’t worry. She surely didn’t suppose 
she’d trapped an innocent? Young Reggie 
knew his way about to such an extent that, 
though he was barely thirty, he might be 
considerably over fifty. | 

She said that was no good, since he didn’t 
look it. She told me my saying it simply 
proved that she was right and that I knew 
perfectly well, all the time. 

Up till then, she had been fairly lucid. 
I could follow her main theme; that seemed 
simple enough in all conscience; but her 
dodgings, her turnings, and her windings 
beat me. I think my face showed her how 
very little I knew after all. 
persuade myself that it hadn’t shown her 
anything. 

She put her little head on one side, ex- 
amining and appraising the expression of 
my face. 

Then she leaned forward suddenly and 
said: “‘Look at me, Roly, look at me 
straight.”” (I was looking at her.) 

“Do you mean to tell me—seriously— 
that you don’t know?” 

There was something in her eyes that 
made mine scuttle, and I lied. I lied fran- 
tically. I shouted: ‘“‘No—no—no. I don’t 
know anything!” 

She clapped her little hands over her 
ears; and when they’d dropped I heard her 
saying very slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ You— 
don’t—know—how old Iam?” And then, 
Vm iitys? 

I hardly like to think what my face 
showed her then. There was an abomina- 
ble pause before I recovered sufficiently to 
say she couldn’t expect me to believe her. 


“Everything! 


“Tt’s true,” she cried. ‘Forty-nine to- 
day, Roly, to be strictly accurate! To- 
morrow—” she shivered it out—“‘fifty. 


You thought I was going to tell you some- 
thing awful; and it’s no use your trying 
now to look as if it wasn’t.” ; 

It was so much more awful—to me—than 
what I had thought, that I could only keep 
on saying I -couldn’t believe it, while she 
murmured, “‘ You must have seen it! You 
must have seen it all the time!”’ She said 
I was a dear to pretend I didn’t see it. 
And when I swore that there was nothing 
to be seen, she said, no, but there would be 
soon. She couldn’t hope to stave it off 
when she was past fifty. She was afraid 
now; and the fear of it would make it come 


I tried to © 
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all the quicker, and if she had an illness, 
God help her! 3 

I mumbled something about its making 
no difference. And she shook her head 
and said, “‘Twenty years’ difference, Roly. 
That’s what it makes.” 

I did all I could. I asked her what in 
Heaven’s name she wanted? I told her 
madly that a woman couldn’t be more than 
beautiful, more than enchanting, more— 
I piled it on—than irresistible. And she 
laughed, and stuck to it. ‘Oh, yes—she 
can be young!” : 

And LT insisted that she was young. I told 
her, with the most perfect truth, that she 
didn’t look a day older than thirty, not a 
day older than Reggie. 

She had been shaking her head at me, and 
smiling as if she were really amused at my 
absurdity. Now she sat up straight and 
became tragic. She said that was the hor- 
rible part of it—her not looking it. If only 
she had looked it, all this would never 
have happened: Reggie wouldn’t have 
cared for her and made her care. She said 
it was a judgment on her because she had 
been so impiously glad she didn’t look it. 
She told me how she used to watch other 
women, happy women, women with chil- 
dren, women younger than herself, and 
count their wrinkles year by year, and see 
their poor faces all going to pieces, and feel 
glad and triumphant because hers didn’t. 
She felt that that was her one compensa- 
tion for all she hadn’t got and all she’d 
gone through. And, all the time, it was 
nothing of the sort. It was her tragedy, 
her curse, the worst, the cruelest thing 
that could have been done to her. 

It couldn’t have come to that, she said, 
if her little girl had lived. The little girl 


would have been thirty now. “Fancy that, 
Roly!” (I couldn’t. The whole thing was 
preposterous, impossible.) ‘‘ Everybody 


, would have known then—even Reggie.” 

She spoke as if Reggie were alone in his 
peculiar hallucination. And she completed 
the naiveté and pathos of it by saying, 
“You know, Roly, it isn’t really my fault. 
T’ve never told a lie about it. I only just 
didn’t contradict people.” 

I was still dancing round and round the 
horror, declaring that, if she’d lied about it, 
she wouldn’t have been far from the truth, 
and that, anyhow, it wasn’t anybody’s 
business. But she pulled me up sharp: It 
was Reggie’s business, and I’d got to break 
it to him. 
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And for the life of me, I couldn’t face it. 
I couldn’t be honest with her. I tried to 
stave off the dreadful moment; and, be- 
fore I knew where I was, I was saying it 
wouldn’t make any difference to Reggie. 

She said it was just Reggie it would make 
the difference to. Didn’t I remember 
when Norry Hyslop ran away with Lena 
Wrace, and how we were betting whether 
Norry’d stick to her or not, and how Reggie 
had said of course he wouldn’t, and how 
she had asked him, ‘‘Why not?” and he’d 
said, ‘‘ Because Lena was old; she was forty- 
sever rand she put it: to mer. Could 
I look her in the face and say it wouldn’t 
make any difference to me? 

I sang out, ““Try me—try me!” But she 
only iicked-at-mes Oh,’ you". You'te 
safe!”? All she wanted me to do was to tell 
Reggie. 

Now that was what I funked more than 
anything. I funked it for my own sake, 
because it was a beastly thing to have to 
do; and I funked it for hers, because I 
knew that if J told Reggie he’d believe it, 
and if she told him, he wouldn’t. He 
couldn’t, any more than I could . . . in his 
place. 

But she nailed me to it: If I cared for 
her the least little bit in the world; I’d do 
it. And it must be done at once—that 
night—before he had time to say anything 
to her. 

I asked her why she didn’t tell him herself. 
She told me it was because she couldn’t 
bear to see the look on his face that she had 
seen on mine. 

I’m glad she didn’t see it. I don’t know 
what she meant by the look on my face, but 
it couldn’t have been anything like the look 
on Reggie’s when I told him! 

You know how tight and stiff and correct 
Reggie’s face is now, and it’s nothing to 
what it was nine years ago. Well—imag- 
ine that tightness and stiffness and cor- 
rectness going suddenly loose, and then 
pulling itself up square with a jerk, and his 
mouth shutting up tighter than ever. And 
then a sound like an enormous sigh. I re- 
member thinking that was funny. A sigh, 
however enormous, seemed an inadequate 
tribute to the tragedy of the situation. 
But it wasn’t a sigh. It was the breath 
he’d taken in and held tight with the shock 
of it, struggling out again through his nose. 

I said it was incredible. And I could 
see his lips trying to form the word after 
me—‘“‘Incredible”—and refusing. I said 
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I didn’t believe it; and he managed to 
cough out something about not believing 
it, either. 

But he did believe it. 
him away. They gave him away more 
than anything. They were wretched. 
They saw so much, and they let me see 
what they were seeing—all the detestable 
things that would happen soon to that 
beautiful face, and to that adorable body. 
I could see in them reminiscent desire, and 
desire premeditative, balked of its end and 
arrested. And a hopelessness beyond all 
that. I could see a profound mistrust of 
himself. And, subtler than anything, I 
saw the secret wound in the place where 
he was most vulnerable, his vanity. I 
could see what the mind behind those eyes 
was doing: It was remembering, foreseeing, 
calculating—doing sums in time, and in 
flesh and blood. And it was appalled at 
the result. 

If he’d been any other man, I should 
_ have said that he wanted children. But 
Reggie didn’t want them. He only wanted 
to feel that he could, in all probability, have 
them if he happened to want them. His 
agony was an extremely complex affair, and 
there was that in it. But, complicated as 
it was, it came to this: that he had be- 
lieved, like all of us, in Mrs. Valentine’s 
youth; he had fallen in love with it. And 
it didn’t exist, except as a perishing illusion, 
and every year would make the illusion more 
perishable. 

No wonder she had been afraid of what 
she would see in Reggie’s face. And, my 
word, how well she must have known him! 
(Valentine, I suppose, must have taught 
her something). I think he was aware that 
I saw through him, aware, perhaps, that 
she had seen through him, too. 

I said, as vaguely as I could, that she 
had seemed to think somehow he ought to 
know it. And I expected him to.thank 
me for having told him, and get up and 
go. 

Not a bit of it: He turned to me a face 
that he evidently considered pure from sub- 
terfuge, and said: 

“What difference does she suppose it 
makes?” 

From the defiance in his voice and from 
the way he braced himself, I knew that he 
was going through with it. 

Then, of course, I saw just how prepos- 
terous the whole thing was. Isaw it sanely 
‘all round. I saw Reggie’s youth as I 


His eyes gave. 
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hadn’t, really, seen Mrs. Valentine’s. I 
saw the deadly danger, and the rottenness 
of sentiment and glamour and illusion when 
it comes to this simple, primary affair of 
mating. I saw that the revulsions I had 
observed in him were only the natural 
healthy reaction and self-assertion of his 
youth. I saw the folly and the dishonor 
of dishonesty, the inevitable uncleanness 
of the attempt to resuscitate a dead impulse. 
And the horror of it, and the insult—to her. 
And I tried to make him see it. I talked 
to him like a father for an hour and a half. 
But it was no use. He persisted in saying 
that it made no difference. He was going 
through with it! 

And as he went away, the look on his 
face was the look of a man striding up to the . 
muzzle of a gun that’s going to blow him 
into little pieces. I could see him stalking 
into Mrs. Valentine’s drawing-room with 
that look on his face, and I wondered how 
it would affect Mrs. Valentine when she 
saw it. 


Now, this is where I don’t see clear 
through Reggie. Of course I know he 
wanted to do the correct thing, just as 
Mrs. Valentine wanted to do the beautiful 
thing. I don’t think it exactly occurred to 
him that he might have compromised her; 
they’d been seen everywhere together; 
though, for the matter of that, he would 
have compromised her more if it had been 
somewhere and not everywhere. But he 
must have felt that he’d gone too far to’ 
draw back with perfect decency. I’m sure 
he had one high moment when he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice both. himself and. Mrs, 
Valentine to his rectitude. | 

Only, when I think of what happened— 

He proposed to her the very next day, 
her birthday. 

I don’t want to discredit Reggie’s. per- 
formance. I believe he had convinced 
himself he was taking a tremendous risk. 
You could see it from the way he swaggered 
up to his big gun to be blown to pieces.. I 
think myself he rather overdid the swagger. 
But -that only shows the genuine funk he 
was in. Yet—in the light of what actually 





he didn’t know, inside him, all the time, 
that there was no risk, that the gun wouldn’ t 
go off and blow him into little pieces, that 
it wasn’t even loaded, whether he didn’ t, 
in fact, trust Mrs. Valentine to refuse him. 
As indeed she did. 





No—I'm forgetting his devotion. That’s genuine. Look how astonishingly it’s lasted. He goes about with 
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And on what grounds do you suppose 
she refused him? Not, if you please, be- 
cause there were twenty years between 
them; she said she knew that that wouldn’t 
make any difference to Reggie; but because 
—she broke it to him very gently—because 
she didn’t care for him. She said she never 
had cared for him, as he cared, and never 
would. She even went so far as to intimate 
that Reggie wasn’t the sort of man she 
could care for—in that way. You know the 
subtle distinction women make. 

Scored off him? My dear fellow, you 
don’t imagine that she wanted to score? 
She wanted to save him, to pull him through, 
with his sense of his own rectitude and chiv- 
alry intact, and to make a clean job of it. 
She did the beautiful thing so beautifully 
that it would never have to be done again. 

And when you think how she must have 
suffered! Why, the look on Reggie’s face 
alone—I don’t suppose he could disguise 
it, the blessedness of the relief he felt. He 
was still shining with it, like Moses on his 
mountain, when he came to me that evening 
to tell-me, 

The relief of course was only natural. 
What struck me as odd about him was his 
complacency. Because, after all, she had 
said things— You know Reggie’s colossal 
vanity. Well, that last stroke of hers must 
have been a stinger. And Reggie—vulner- 
able all over—didn’t seem to mind it in the 
least. In fact, he seemed positively to like 
it. He dwelt on it with a sort of sensuous 
pleasure: 

So it’s quite clear that he didn’t believe 
her for one moment. His vanity couldn’t 
have stood it, if he had. It’s equally clear 
that he wanted to believe her, and that he 
made himself believe that he believed her, 
when he knew he didn’t. Every way you 
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look at him, he seemed tortuous. I always 
thought he was a bit of a humbug. 

No—I’m forgetting his devotion. That’s 
genuine! Look how astonishingly it’s 
lasted! He goes about with her still— 
everywhere. He spends, on an average, 
three afternoons a week and four evenings 
with her in her drawing-room. She’s 
growing rather like Reggie—stiff, you know, 
and correct. And Reggie runs her close— 
crows’ feet and hair gray at the temples. 
And she’s lost her faun-face. She doesn’t 
come and curl up on my divan any more. 
She looks always like a little Madonna. 
And Reggie adores her. He’s put her into 
a little shrine, and keeps her there. And 
the little Madonna stiffens in her shrine 
behind her elaborate golden door. She’s 
getting a little more rigid every year. But 
I think she’s happy. Shut in there, she 
smiles her little stiff, Madonna smile. 
She triumphs over time and Reggie still— 
in her way—after nine years. She’s fifty- 
nine, and he’s not quite thirty-nine. Every 
now and then, she tries to marry him—to 
somebody else. As a test, I suppose, of 
her devotion. But it has not come off 
yet. 

And the secret of it? Well, no doubt it’s 
some peculiar, fleshless form of passion 
with both of them. But I think it’s two- 
thirds gratitude: she’s grateful to him for. 
having cared for her; and he’s grateful to 
her for having let him off so beautifully, 
for having saved his rectitude. — 

And a little humbug on both sides? Well 
—perhaps. You can’t blame them. The 
facts were cruel; no wonder they couldn’t 
face them. I like to think she’s had com- 
pensation. 

I suppose Reggie’s devotion is com- 
pensation—of a sort. 
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It would have been unfortunate for the government if a suffragette had died—in jail; so in jail, instead 
of being tortured to death as of old, a woman was tortured to life. 


—and was a good story to tell, if you forgot the tradition of British liberty. Is a mere vote worth it? 


It saved the embarrassment of martyrs 


The Measure of the Militants 


By Samuel Merwin 


Editor’s Note:—Women do not want the vote—as a vote. They do want the rights 
and privileges shared and enjoyed almost universally by men. They are tired of being held 
subject, and their protests, expressed differently as the opposition differed, have called 
attention to the most amazing revolution in the history of the world—an earth-wide rising-up 
of womankind with a demand that things be changed, and that they get the benefit of 


the change. 


Only in Great Britain has turbulence followed this uprising. 


It is this 


“militancy ”’ that we seek to explain; the campaign in England is too fine a thing to be longer 
misunderstood, for the fiber ofthe Christian martyrs is in many of these women who have 


vainly tried to carry petitions to their king. 


If this be championing the militants—well, 


make the most of it. An open-minded reading of this article will set some more a-thinking. 


OR eight years now—since to05— 
the newspapers of America have 
been publishing reports of conflicts 

between the British Militants and mobs 
of the police; of window-smashing cam- 
paigns and so-called “raids” on Par- 
liament; of the imprisonment of women, 
many from the upper classes; of prison 
mutinies and “hunger strikes,” followed by 
further and more violent ‘“‘outrages’’ on the 
part of these women, even to the destruction 
of houses and of a public building here and 
there, not to speak of the “bombs” found 
in numerous public places. 

Since it is the traditional policy of all 
but a few of our papers to ignore the mass of 
underlying facts and the historical back- 


ground of such outbreaks as these, and to 
give us only the more picturesque or dis- 
turbing surface facts, most of us take an 
extremely superficial view of the matter. 

The present writer has, within the year, 
heard various specimens of the ‘‘man in the 
street”’ type utter judgments on these wo- 
men quite as extraordinary, quite as violent, 
as the extraordinary and violent acts of the 
women. He has heard it said of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, for example, that ‘‘she ought to be 
given twenty years at hard labor”; ‘“‘she 
ought to be kicked”’; ‘‘she is a faker”’; “she 
is a bluffer”’; “‘the British government is 
too easy on these women; they ought to 
take the leaders out and shoot them. Then 
they might restore order.”’ 
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Of course the supposedly civilized men 
who uttered these opinions never expected 
to be confronted with them in print; prob- 
ably they did not fully realize the brutality 
of their words. They had heard occasion- 
ally of the arrest and conviction of five 
or six of these strange women; they were not 
informed that the actual number of women 
arrested ran into the thousands—that on two 
days in the month of November, t910, more 
. than three hundred were arrested, and seven- 
ty-five convicted. it did not occur to them, 
as they read of the recent series of ‘‘bomb 
outrages,”’ to inquire why none of these 
bombs ever seemed to explode. They knew 
no more of the facts than could be gathered 
by an occasional glance at a newspaper 
headline, in which the “story” of the mo- 
ment was heavily emphasized to the ex- 
clusion of all the other facts in the matter. 
Nevertheless, the views of these men seem 
to the writer to represent a considerable 
part of casual American thought on this 
extremely important matter. And there- 
fore it seems worth while to present a few 
of the facts that underlie this strange move- 
ment—or, at least, a fairly consistent, if 
personal, view of those facts. 


British Women a Subject Race 


And in presenting this view of the facts, it 
must be understood that we are dealing not 
so much with woman’s suffrage in general 
as with the militant movement considered 
as an outgrowth of what might be called 
local conditions in Great Britain. One of 
the oldest of aphorisms runs that ‘there is 
usually a reason for things in this world.” 
Undoubtedly the prime reason for militancy 
in Great Britain is the earlier failure of the 
so-called Constitutional Suffrage Move- 
ment. Wewill consider this aspect of the mat- 
ter in a moment. The secondary, though 
basic, reason is the fact that the English wo- 
men, looking at the situation through their 
own eyes, occupy even today, in law and 
in fact, much the position of a subject race. 

The theory that “the woman pays’’ is 
traditional in all human society. But few of 
us realize how much more rapidly we of the 
United States have progressed toward a basis 
of general human equality between the sexes 
than have the people of England. There, 
under the ancient legal doctrine of coverture 
(which has been modified, but by no means 
abolished during the past century), a wife’s 
Civic existence was practically suspended 
during marriage, and she was prevented 


-unfaithfulness of his wife. 
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from taking any legal action on her own 
behalf except through her husband, or with 
his consent. ‘‘Husband and wife were one; 
and the husband was that one.” Today, 
under this ancient doctrine, the husband 
has, by the common law, the custody and 
control of his wife. She must live where 
he desires, and must arrange their joint do- 
mestic life in accordance with his commands. 
Though she is now permitted to have sep- 
arate property, if the husband embezzles 
and spends that property she has no re- 
dress; nor can she punish the husband for 
the wrong done to her by malicious libel. 


The Bondage of the Wedding-Ring 


In case the wife and husband are acting 
as partners in a shop or a farm, sharing the 
labor, and even the direction of the work, all. 
profits go to the husband. The law makes 
no allowance for the wife’s industry. 

Under the old common law of England 
the wife, in case of the husband’s death, had 
the right of dower out of the husband’s 
property. This right has gradually been re- 
moved, until today the husband is free 
under the law to leave the whole of his real 
and personal property away from his wife 
and his children. He can, if he chooses, 
leave them destitute, to become public 
charges, no matter what his own wealth. | 

The old theory that the wife is the chattel 
of her husband is responsible for much 
brutality toward wives in England today. 
Under the old law a husband who killed 
his wife was treated with some leniency by 
male judges and juries, but if a wife killed 
her husband her crime was treason, and the | 
punishment was burning alive at the stake. 
Which accounts for the attitude, common 
today in ordinary lower-class British life, 
that a man has a right to beat his wife. ~ — 

In the matter of divorce, a man in Eng- 
land is granted his freedom on proof of the 
The wife can-. 
not obtain a divorce merely on that ground..- 

These few examples are typical; the list: 
covers nearly the whole range of human life. 
Particularly in the field of industry the 
woman finds the law against her at every 
turn. As in our own country, throughout 
the public service a woman receives hardly 


more than half what a man is paid for the 


same work. And on every hand, intelligent 
women, looking about them at the sort of 
civilization which men, and men alone, have 
ordered and devised, and the administra- 
tion of which the men have been astute 





We read of American women quietly gaining the suffrage, and wonder what sort of creatures the English 
militants canbe. Should we not rather weigh the difference in the men? Could this thing, which 
is of almost daily occurrence in England, happen more than once in all America? If the 
voice of American wives and mothers, publicly raised, received such responses 
as this would our police stand by, passive? And if so, would 
American women bear it in “womanly” silence? 
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enough to keep entirely in their own hands, 
find themselves at a disadvantage. 

The superior wisdom, it has traditionally 
been assumed, was man’s. The power and 
the glory were man’s. The making of laws, 
the theories and the administration of justice, 
were all man’s. The policies of govern- 
ment were such as best suited man’s tastes, 
and emphasized his points of strength. 
The rewards, of every sort, were man’s. 
In all the three main lines of life open. to 
woman—marriage, industry, prostitution— 
woman was subject to man’s caprice, used 
or cast aside, almost literally, at his pleasure. 
He had even arranged matters so that he 
was free to revel in immorality—free to de- 
grade dependent, helpless girls—while she 
was held strictly accountable, and by him. 
He had actually gone so far as to embody 
this fact of life in his laws! 


The Gathering of the Storm 


Woman’s only course, therefore, was to 
please man; to admire his strength in peace 
and war; to hearken unto his superior wis- 
dom; to keep herself as ignorant and depend- 
ent as possible, lest she disturb his com- 
placent sense of superiority, and thereby 
frighten him away; and by constantly and 
subtly emphasizing her sex charms and 
hiding her mind, to capture him through 
his emotions, where he was notoriously (to 
women) weakest, thereby securing for her- 
self, within the bonds of marriage if possible, 
a less or more precarious living. 

This, to discerning women, was man’s 
position—and woman’s. But these dis- 
cerning women, through a long century, 
have dreamed of a greatly changed England, 
in which there should be literal equality. 
These women saw that the parliamentary 
vote, while nominally a slight thing, perhaps 
not exercised oftener than once in four or 
five years, is potentially a powerful weapon. 
They saw that the efforts of subject classes 
of men to win the franchise, and with it 
some part of the control of society, were in- 
variably resisted by the intrenched classes 
of privilege. And further, they saw that 
success on the part of these subject classes 
in getting the franchise—by riots, fighting, 
bloodshed, or the threat of it—led inevitably 
to a better footing in the community for 
those classes. 

The discerning women of England pon- 
dered over these results. They saw the 
males of one class after another fight for the 
franchise, get it, and improve their condi- 
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tion as a class. Yet they themselves—nu- 
merically more than half the people of the 
nation—were not advancing. However in- 
dividual women might benefit indirectly 
through the improved standing of the in- 
dividual men to whom they were attached, 
woman as a sex, as a Class, remained a sub- 
ject class. It was still only by surrendering 
her mind and body to the unquestioned, 
quite legal control of a male person that the 
individual woman could acquire any share 
in the benefits that the men had fought so 


hard to win for themselves. 


The First Suffrage Campaign 


And these discerning women had seen 
something else—they had seen nearly forty 
years of organized agitation for the vote 
end in defeat and ridicule. 

We of today are likely to forget the im- 
portance and the magnitude of the great, 
peaceful “Constitutional”? woman’s cam- 
paign that began in 1866—led, in Parlia- 
ment, by John Stuart Mill, and finally turned 
back, in 1884, by Gladstone, when he threat- 
ened to withdraw the support of the govern- 
ment from the County Franchise Bill if the 
woman-suffrage amendment to it were 
carried. . 

These earlier advocates worked tirelessly. 
They organized the women of England into 
a peaceful suffrage army. They bombarded 
Parliament with petitions—presenting, be- 
tween 1867 and 1884, more than three mil- 
lion signatures. They pledged one new 
member after another to their cause, until, 
at the time when Gladstone finally check- 
mated them, it was generally understood 
that they had an actual majority in the 
House of Commons. But they acted al- 
ways “as women,” keeping rigidly within 
the limits of decorum outlined for them by 
their male rulers. They fairly spent them- 
selves, in the eighteen-year campaign, strué- 
gling to gain by “womanly” methods alone 
what every class of men that had won the 
privilege had-had to get by actual intimida- 
tion of those in power. 

After 1884, for twenty years the terms - 
“Equal Suffrage” and ‘‘Women’s Rights” 
had about the standing in public thought 


and in the press that the mother-in-law joke 


has. Hardly more. Devoted women con- 
tinued to meet, to issue pamphlets and pe- 
titions, to listen to ‘“‘lectures”; but they 
were rather the limited type that naturally ~ 
turns its attention to such subjects. At 
that, they were never “unwomanly” in any 
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striking or determined way. They never 
risked the scorn of their men by openly vio- 
lating the traditional limitations on femi- 
nine activities. And they were generally 
regarded as a set of freakish and rather un- 
_ fortunate women who, for some one of a 
number of reasons, had failed in the accepted 
feminine job of capturing a man’s fancy 
and pinning him down to pay for her keep 
and her comfort. ‘‘Can’t you get a hus- 
band?” was the jibe they heard week in and 
week out. They were in no respect a men- 
ace to man’s established sense of power. 

It had not been so during the seventies 
and early eighties. Then the women were 
working together. They were organized 
on a national scale. But they knew no 
other course than to ask. It had not oc- 
curred to them to insist, to take. They 
still held to the doctrine of submission 
which had been inculcated in them by those 
male teachers and moralists who, them- 
selves, had never hesitated to resist oppres- 
sion, nor to strike farther afield and spend 
treasure and blood in seizing upon the riches 
and powers of the earth. They had not 
yet come to realize fully that the whole 
great structure of human “liberty,” has 
been built, stone by stone and plank by 
plank, through centuries of bloodshed. 
What men have, they have fought for. 
What Privilege has yielded, it has yielded 
only to force, or to the menace of force. 


The Position of Man 


The fact appears plain enough now that 
the men who have controlled Great Brit- 
ain’s policies and destinies have never had 
the slightest intention of giving women the 
vote. Itis frankly a revolutionary thought. 
“Women want the vote,” says Pethick 
Lawrence, “first, in order that they may 
play their part in the life of the nation and 
introduce their point of view, so long neglect- 
ed, into the government of the country; and, 
secondly, in order that the interests of wo- 
men may be safeguarded.”’ 

These great aims cannot be achieved, ob- 
viously, without a subtle and immense 
change in the position of man. Which 
change means the surrendering of privi- 
lege up and down the line. And nobody 
who lives and benefits: by a privilege likes 
to do much of that sort of surrendering. 
To be sure, the women could not be handled 
too brusquely. Women traditionally play 
an active part in British political cam- 
paigns; their help means much to any can- 
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didate. Therefore the politician cannot 
afford to ridicule openly their political pre- 
tensions. And, too, nearly every man has 
to face a woman at close quarters, inti- 
mately indeed, when he goes home at 
night. 

Women do certainly have to be faced. 
They have to be guided and, at times, to be 
cajoled. The voting records indicate that 
many a man entered Parliament as a suf- 
fragist, and with the women supporting 
him, who took the whole business much 
less seriously than his supporters thought. 
Gladstone himself was unwilling to expose 
his hand until he perceived the danger that 
there were so many such members who 
might, after all, have to vote for the women 
that the measure might actually be carried. 
And then the great Commoner was driven 
to divert the women by forming the “ Wo- 
men’s Liberal Suffrage Association,” with 
Mrs. Gladstone as its president, to give 
them a sop of some harmless and quite 
meaningless work ‘“‘ within the party.” 


The Seed of Militancy 


So the women didn’t get the vote. And, 
so, for another two decades, the movement 
drifted along, quite a harmless little thing. 
It no longer disturbed Parliament. The 
government was free to continue its tra- 
ditional policy of considering only such 
matters as seemed important to the male 
mind, and of astutely protecting that sex and 
those interests which were so fortunate as 
to have representation. 

Then in October, 1905, Miss Annie Ken- 
ney and Miss Christabel Pankhurst arose 
in a political meeting at Manchester and 
asked Sir Edward Grey what position the 
Liberal Government purposed taking in 
the matter of giving votes to women. They 
asked the question because their newly 
formed organization, The Woman’s Social 
and Political Union, wished to know pre- 
cisely that. They waited, quite properly, 
until the speech was over and questions 
from the audience had been invited. When 
it became apparent that no reply of any 
sort was forthcoming, Miss Kenney held 
up a banner inscribed with the words, 
“Votes for Women”’; this in order that the 
nature of the question might be understood 
by the audience. 

The effect of this simple action was ex- 
traordinary. The two women were seized 
and forced down into their chairs. A man 
put his hat over Miss Kenney’s face. When 
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order was finally restored, a constable gave 
Miss Kenney the opportunity to write her 
question, to which she added the informa- 
tion that she was there as an accredited 
representative of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand organized women cotton-operatives. 
The slip of paper was passed about among 
the speakers on the platform, causing some 
amusement; then it was laid aside and ig- 
nored. No answer: was offered. It was 
doubtless assumed that the women would 
not embarrass the speaker by pressing the 
matter. 


The Breaking of the Storm 


But these women were not from submis- 
sive stock. They insisted on a reply. 
They insisted, even, as aright. Annie Ken- 
ney mounted her chair, and shouted the 
question again. The temper of the out- 
raged gathering changed swiftly from amuse- 
ment to fury. The two young women 
were dragged out by force, resisting every 
step of the way and shouting their question 
to the last. They were thrown into the 
street, where they promptly gathered a 
crowd and started a meeting of protest. 
The police stopped this at once, and arrested 
the two ona charge of “assault.” The next 
day, when a local magistrate gave them the 
alternative of fines or imprisonment, both 
chose the latter. 

So the militant movement was born. 
The question that these two women asked 
had first been raised in England more than 
a hundred years earlier. Forty years earlier 
it had shaken the nation. But it had al- 
ways been asked in a ladylike manner, 
submissively. And it had always been an- 
swered—through whatever evasion, con- 
fusion of issues, trickery—in the negative. 
To the women of the newly organized W. 
S. P. U. submission meant subjection; and 
subjection was intolerable. The fact that 
man traditionally prefers woman submis- 
sive meant nothing to them. Their inter- 
est was not in what man wants; but in what 
woman wants. ‘They meant business. And 
so the men, outnumbering them a thousand 
to one, laid violent hands upon them, beat 
them, threw them into prison. Their of- 
fense appears to have been that they did 
mean business. That was the one thing 
that the men could not tolerate. 

Since that night the militant women have 
been doing just one thing. They have been 
asking the British government whether it 
purposes giving votes to women. They 
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have revived the ancient right to petition 
the king, or his prime minister, that is a tra- 
ditional and legal perogative of the people. 
of England, under certain conditions. They 
have scrupulously observed those condi- 
tions. And they have invariably been pre- 
vented by force from accomplishing their 
purpose. In the course of the eight-year 
revolt they have been concerned in many 
amazing incidents, but during the first four 
or five years they confined their actions 
wholly to efforts, violent-appearing, some 
of them, to bring their cause, and 
their right to present it, to the official 
notice. ; 

If a woman chained herself to the grille 
in the ladies’ gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, it was to call attention to that grat- 
ing, which, down the centuries, had adver- 
tised woman’s disability before that govern- 
ing body. Also, it was herself she chained, 
and not a member of the cabinet. 

If a woman broke through a line of sol- 
diers and dashed at the king’s carriage, it 
was for the purpose of throwing into it a 
slip of paper bearing her vital question. 
She was not there to assault the king; and 
nobody thought she was. What was in- 
jured by such acts was the British sense of 
propriety. And that, was precisely the in- 
stitution the militants wished to change. 
It was the British sense of propriety that 
had defeated the women during more than 
a century. | . 

Indeed, the rather curious fact appears to 
be that during these years the movement, in 
one sense, was not militant at all. The 
women, carefully advised by legal sympa- 
thizers and guided by that extraordinary 
woman, Mrs. Pankhurst, simply went 
where they believed they had a legal right to 
go, and tried to see persons in authority 
whom they had a right to see. But from 
the point of view of these persons in author- 
ity, to receive the women at all was in some 
measure to recognize the right which they 
were pressing; to refuse publicly to see 
them was awkward—exceedingly awkward. 
Accordingly, force was used to prevent their 
seeing these persons. In every instance, 
such was their courage and hardihood, they 
persisted in their efforts. And in most in- 
stances they were handled with a brutality 
which, unfortunately, has not been widely re- 
ported in the American papers.. And mean- 
while their cause was growing so rapidly that 
in 1911 the W.S.P.U. alone had raised some 
five hundred thousand dollars, and was con- 















ducting a huge national organization, with ramifications 
extending into almost every part of the country. 
The brutal handling of the women, particularly 
by the police, is a matter of record. Early in ror 
such evidence was brought before the Con- 
ciliation Committee of Parliament as to cause that 
body to vote unanimously to transmit the evidence 
to the Home Office, and demand a public inquiry 
into the conduct of the police. The occasion was 
the series of suffragette “raids” on the Parliament 
Buildings in November, 1910. These 
“raids” were simply the 
orderly marching of the 










Weak of limb, “s 7 beaten down 

and buffeted by armed . guards, dauntlessly 

these women went on demanding a hearing. Why? Just because 
they wanted political equality? 
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women, headed by Mrs: 
Pankhurst, for the purpose 
of demanding that a small 
delegation be admitted to 
present their case form- 
ally to the prime minister. 
They were met by solid 
lines of police, who ordered 
the women back; and on 
their refusal to stop, force 
was employed. 

The police were evident- 
ly acting under rather un- 
usual orders. The move- 
ment was now at its height. 
The cabinet found itself 
more gravely embarrassed 
than ever by these per- 
sistent women, and quite 
unable to answer their 
questions. From the report 
of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee, and judging only 
from the evidence that 
was admitted by the Com- 
mittee, there is some reason 
to believe that the object 
of the Home Office, or of 
the police heads was so 
to impress on the women 
their physical weakness and 
vulnerability as to dis- 
courage them from fur- 
ther efforts. If this could 
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be done by physical handling and intimid- 
ation, without permitting the principles on 
which the women were insisting to come to 
a public issue, it might easily relieve the 
government in its dilemma. 

The methods employed by the police, and 
by plain-clothes men who appeared to be 
working in harmony with them, were as 
follows: 

Beating women up and down the spine; 
twisting the thumbs and bending them 
back; forcing a finger up the nostril; strik- 
ing across the face with a stick and with 
helmets; pinching the arms; throwing a 
woman about from one policeman to an- 
other, and finally dashing her against alamp- 
post with such force that two teeth were 
loosened; striking the face with the closed 
fist; knocking down a young girl repeatedly 
until she became unconscious, and then 
kicking her; rubbing a woman’s face against 
iron railings; seizing women by the throat. 

It was the judgment of the Conciliation 
Committee that: 

It is indeed difficult to understand or explain 
what motive or calculation can have prompted it 
(the assault on the women). The only reason for 
interfering at all with the women was to prevent an 
obstruction to the thoroughfares. . . . .The conse- 
quence of ordering the police to engage in a pro- 
tracted conflict with the women was that for many 
hours on November 18th the whole of this area was 
abandoned to a struggle which was by the tactics of 


the police so prolonged as to cause the maximum of 
disturbance to traffic. 


These words, bear in mind, are official. 
The Parliamentary Committee which framed 
them was in charge of preparing the com- 
promise suffrage bill that was later pre- 
sented to the House. The report continues: 


But there emerges from the evidence before us a 
much graver charge. We cannot resist the impres- 
sion that the police as a whole were under the impres- 
sion that their duty was not merely to frustrate the 
attempts of the women to reach the House, but also 
to terrorize them in the process. They used in 
numerous instances excessive violence, which was at 
once deliberate and aggressive, and was intended to 
inflict injury and pain. Many of them resorted to 
certain forms of torture. They frequently handled 
the women with gross indecency. 


These acts of indecency were of the fol- 
lowing nature: 


Several times constables and plain-clothes men 
(this from one of the statements published in the 
report as being typical) passed their arms around 
me from the back and clutched hold of my breasts 
in as public a manner as possible, and men in the 
crowd followed their example. I was also pum- 
meled on the chest, and my breast was clutched by 
one constable from the front. As a consequence, 
three days later I had to receive medical attention 
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. as my breasts were much discolored and very 
painful. On the Friday I was also very badly 
treated. ... My skirt was lifted up as high as 
possible, and the constable attempted to lift me off 
the ground by raising his knee. This he could not 
do, so he threw me into the crowd, and incited the 
men_to treat me as they wished. Consequently, 
several men who, I believe, were policemen in plain 
clothes, also endeavored to lift my dress. . . . 

Women of sixty to seventy years of age were as 
roughly treated as their younger comrades. One 
old lady of nearly seventy . . . . was deliberately 
knocked down by a blow from a policeman’s fist. 


The report concludes: 


This is not yet the time to make any general com- 
ment on a mass of evidence which, we believe, does 
on. the whole fairly represent the facts. We are con- 
tent to observe that such an exhibition of brutality 
is calculated not to deter women of spirit, but rather 
to provoke them to less innocent methods of protest; 
that it must be destructive of discipline in the police, 
and demoralizing to the public which witnesses it; 
and, finally, that if it were to be tolerated orrepeated, 
it would leave an indelible stain upon the manhood 
and the humanity of our country. 


In the opinion of the present writer, no 
better reason than this report was ever given 
for the necessity that women should have an 
equal share in the control of the government 
under which they live, at present without 
the privileges derived from responsible citi- 
zenship, and without even the traditional 
right to present a grievance to their rulers. 

This battle of November 18, t910—it 
was hardly less than a battle—was the 
climax of a long series of skirmishes. Pre- 
vious to this time, the militants, aside from 
their set policy of pestering cabinet min- 
isters, had been carrying on political work 
through the usual channels in the effort to win 
seats in Parliament; and with some success. 
Also, since they were decidedly ““women of 
spirit,” they had persisted in intruding into 
meetings and gatherings where they believed 
they had a right to be, but where they cer- 
tainly were not wanted. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of them had been arrested, some of 
them numerous times. But little by little it 
came to light that the government was pursu- 
ing a rather unusual policy of imprisonment. 

It would appear to the outside. ob- 
server—and it certainly so appeared - 
to these women—that they were en- 
titled to be classed as political offenders, 
or prisoners of the first division. The 
government saw the matter differently. 
In all but a few instances the women 
were put in the second or third divisions, 
along with thieves, druknards, vagabonds, 
and prostitutes. For a while they endured 
this treatment. Then they began to pro- 
test..." -1t- looked. very muchas. if)in 

















The in- 

spiration 
and center 
of the tumult, 

ithe director of 
the fray — saint 
or merely sinner— 


W hich? 


‘prison, as outside, 
the government . was 
‘working to. undermine 


the militant movement by 
breaking the spirit of its 
leaders through hardship 


and general bad treatment; 
and by methods none too 
legal, at that. Finally, in 
tg09, these same leaders, 
far from broken, resolved 
upon a policy of fighting 
the government within the 


walls of the prisons, as they 


were. fighting it outside. 
And they made it plain that 
their new form of resist- 
ance, like the other forms 
they had employed, was 
brought about in defense 
of their legal rights. 

The famous “Prison 
Mutiny’’ followed. 
The women barri- 
caded themselves in their 
cells. Their spirit was 


Mrs. Pankhurst 


The 
pan-~ 
theon of 
: the im-~ 
LZ mortals has 
‘ in her a new 
figure, cne the 
world will no more 


forget than it will Jcan 
of Arc 


dauntless, unafraid. They 
gave fight. They broke 
the cell windows. Finally 
they refused to eat. 

The tunger _ strike 
proved tobe an effective 
stroke. It meant that 
these women stood ready 

to die for their principles 


—not one or two devoted 
and perhaps fanatical 
leaders, but all of them! 


It is easy to see that a 
government which was not 
in a position to meet an 
issue was most assuredly 
not in a_ position to 
permit a startling series 
of martyrdoms for that 
issue within its own 
prisons. Officials watched 
the women, came to the 
painful conclusion — that 


_they still meant business, 
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and finally devised the system of treatment 
that is known as “‘forcible feeding.” 

A number of cases are on record in which 
prison doctors are reported to have be- 
haved with some brutality, such as losing 
patience and striking the woman in the face. 
Usually the operation was conducted with 
carelessness and indifference. An examin- 
ation of the prisoner’s heart was supposed 
to precede the operation; but in many 
cases this was omitted. Several cases are 
reported in which the tube was carelessly 
passed into the lungs instead of the stomach; 
one of these cases having particularly seri- 
ous results. 


The Spirit of the Hunger Strike 


The attorneys ‘for-the W.vo; P.-U.in 
opposing the forcible feeding, made the 
point that to perform an operation on the 
human body without the person’s consent 
is a violation of an essential human right, 
unless that person has been certified to be 
insane. A test case was brought to trial. 
On what appear at this distance to be tech- 
nical grounds, the Lord Chief Justice re- 
fused to allow the main contention of the 
W.S. P. U. to go to the jury, and submitted 
instead a minor point. The case was lost. 
And it stands now, or did stand at last re- 
ports, that an English man or woman, once 
committed to prison, loses control of his 
own body in this respect. 

But if the government won this case 
technically, it appears to have lost morally. 
The trouble with forcible feeding was not 
alone that it is a rather ugly business, not 
quite human, a little too close to torture to 
fit in with Anglo-Saxon notions; but that 
there was at the heart of it an unpleasant 
hint of weakness in the government’s po- 
sition. It had the air of being a desperate, 
brutal attempt to keep these women from 
demonstrating how really determined they 
were. You can’t very well kill a cause 
with ridicule once its devotees really begin 
to.;die*for it. -Or even if you can, if the 
heat of the moment, the absurd affair is 
likely to look a little different a few years 
later. 

Somehow, it is a long, long time since 
people have laughed very widely at Martin 
Luther, even though he did flaunt the au- 
thority and majesty of the temporal and 
spiritual power of his time; and even if he 
did make it disturbingly evident that he 
meant business by breaking all vows and 
marrying a nun, thereby outraging the 
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deepest moral tradition of hisday. Nor do 
we laugh at Savonarola. Nor at poor, mis- 
guided, tragic old John Brown. Nor at 
Washington and his property - destroying 
crew. Nor at Carl Schurz, and his fellow 
revolutionists in Germany. -Nor even at 
the rather ridiculous Wat Tyler. 


The Storm at Its Height 


Indeed, in our lucid moments, away 
from the heat and dust of conflict, we have 
a curious habit of doing reverence to the 
great rebels of the past. Soberly, each of 
us knows that whatever we enjoy today 
of liberty and equality and the right to 
live has been won for us by our rebels. 
If ever-widening classes of human beings 
had not protested, and fought to make 
their protests good, civilization would not 
now be what it is. Our own nation was 
founded on the theory that the right to re- 
volt is an inherent right. <A fact it is well 
to remember in these differént times when 
some of us find ourselves caught quite un- 
expectedly on the conservative side; when 
we find our own personal comfort and se- 
curity threatened in some new and alarm- 
ing way which we perhaps don’t quite un- 
derstand. 

Yes, even the government of Great Brit- 
ain found the forcible feeding business a 
little unpleasant. Finally a way out was 
discovered. The so-called ‘Cat and Mouse 
Act” was put through Parliament. Under 
this law a prisoner who goes on a hunger 
strike is simply released, but is kept under 
surveillance. When in the judgment of the 
authorities she has recovered her strength 
sufficiently to endure a little more imprison- 
ment, she is locked up again. And so on, 
indefinitely. This is the policy, at the time 
of writing, with Mrs. Pankhurst. The 
officials now have full legal authority (how- 
ever queer this very special law appears to 
an outside observer) to play with these 
women virtually as they choose. 

This, of course, is much pleasanter for 
the authorities. For one thing, they are 
now relieved of their greatest nightmare— 
that one or more of the women may die 
in prison. Now it will be easy, and quite 
legal, to have whatever dying occurs take 
place outside. In which event it will not 
be difficult to emphasize the possibility of 
other causes for the deaths than torture and 
brutality in prison under official direction. 

It was stated earlier in this paper 
that in one sense the movement was 


Samuel Merwin 


not militant at all. It was, in the 
main, a series of violent episodes brought 
about by the insistence of the women 
on what, they were advised, was their 
right, and not directly by violence on 
their own part. But it is not intended 
by this statement to minimize the real mili- 
tancy to which the women have been driven. 
The thing isa revolution—a long and compli- 
cated revolution, that has its vi- 
olent aspect; in the main a delib- 
erate policy of pin-pricking and 
threatening, a sort of modern- 
ized and feminized guerrilla 
warfare. During the past 
year or so—since the truce 
with the government—this 
policy has been pressed 
farther than in the earlier 
‘years. Some _ property. 
has been destroyed. But 
it is a notable fact that 
in this protracted and 
really considerable  rev- 
olution, in which a mili- 
tant section of a sex that 
numbers more than half 
the population of the 
country has been fight- 
ing desperately for the 


with man. 
their only arms. 
rest. 































The suffragettes are attacking the world’s biggest stronghold of conservatism—equality 
In most of their onslaughts they have advanced in orderly file, petitions 
Thrust back by the police, they have—woman fashion—resisted ar~ 
And the world beyond stands aghast at the frenzied accounts of their “riots” 
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liberty of the last remaining great subject 
class, the only lives lost to date have been 
those of some of the women themselves. 
Considering the fact that the history of the 
growth of the English ideal of liberty is the 
history of a long series of bloody revolts; 
considering the fact that the suffrage move- 
ment, militant and constitutional, is nu- 
merically the greatest of them all, 
and is perhaps the most deeply 
significant of them all (when one 
realizes the subtlety and mag- 
nitude of the changes implied 
by the expressed intention to 
“introduce the women’s point 
of view, so long neglected, 
into the government of the 
country’’); considering these 
things, and considering also 
what the women who have 
borne the brunt of the 
fighting have had to en- 
dure, it is easily the most 
extraordinarily patient, long- 
suffering, bloodless revolution 
that England has ever seen 
—or is likely to see untila 
much higher development 
of civilization and human 
brotherhood than anything 
we know now shall have 
been evolved. 
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In this connection, of course, one should 
bear in mind that many of the “stories” of 
militant outrages circulated through our 
American press have been absurd on their 
face. Some of the fires were undoubtedly 
the work of other persons. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, in recent correspondence 
to her own little magazine, The Fore Runner, 
tells of the man who burned his own lum- 
ber-yard for the insurance, and tried to 
cover his tracks by placing suffragette lit- 
erature where it would be conveniently 
found. Fortunately he himself was found, 
with a false beard on; and it is understood 
that he did not succeed in collecting the 
insurance. I do not, however, recall see- 
ing this, or any “‘story”’ like it in the New 
York papers. 


Wrecking for Posterity 


The elaborate series of ‘‘bomb outrages”’ 
reported in our papers last winter was dis- 
tinctly absurd. For the bombs did not ex- 
plode.. Certainly most of them were dum- 
mies. 
a wholesale assault on society. New York 
City has, almost regularly, more actual, 
disastrous bomb explosions in four months 
among the lawless groups of its foreign pop- 
ulation than the militant movement has 
known in eight years. But these do not 
happen to be “stories,” in the newspaper 
sense of the term. 

The militants have, however, broken a 
lot of windows (beginning with the windows 
of cabinet members who refused them the 
right to present their grievance). They 
probably have burned a few buildings. 
They have put acid in mail-boxes. And 
they have doubtless done other things re- 
garding which we are not fully informed on 
this side of the water—all part: of a deliber- 
ate policy, every step executed with vigor 
and judgment, and all carried through by 
members of the so-called weaker sex. 


b] 


I have made no attempt in this paper to 
conceal my own admiration for the spirit and 
endurance of these women, and my sympa- 
thy with their cause. To attempt such 
concealment, in what is frankly an effort 
to present something of their case and their 
point of view to readers whose minds have 
been largely fed by another sort of report, 
would hardly be fitting. And this being the 
case, perhaps I may be permitted to state 
the personal conclusion that these women 
will probably not succeed in their own im- 


They were a warning, yes; but not . 


of the Militants 


mediate plans. The pioneer seldom reaps 
the fruits of his labor. The extreme fighter 
seldom shares the peace of compromise 
that follows his efforts. The most likely 
event, if the prophecy may be ventured, is 
that the women of England will get their 
vote, but only after the government has 
found a way to save its face so far as the 
militants are concerned. It will be said 
then—as it is said even now—that the mili- 
tants have “‘delayed”’ the cause of suffrage 
by their violent tactics. It will be easy to 
say this, for few who hear the statement 
will have any proper knowledge of the 
facts. But those who do know the facts 
will smile—erimly. 


Militancy and Woman’s Status 


The militants have rescued the whole 
cause of suffrage from the back columns of 
comic weeklies and have placed it in big 
type, during eight long years, on the front 
page of every newspaper in the world. In 
every civilized and barbaric nation the new 
concept of woman’s share and part in life 
has grown and spread in an absolute coin- 
cidence with the growth and persistence of 
the militant movement in England. They 
have taught men what men never knew be- 
fore in all the long history of human life: 
that woman has courage, fortitude, and the 
capacity for organization. 

Quite incidentally, they have exposed the 
medieval prison system of England, during an 
exhaustive observation and experience of its 
horrors. They have demonstrated the hol- 
lowness of male chivalry, and woman’s abso- 
lute need of having that odd “point of view”’ 
of hers “‘introduced into the government” 
for her own protection, and for the civi- 
lizing and humanizing of man. And, still 
quite incidentally, they have driven their 
point home through years of humiliation, 
suffering of the kind that woman is sup- 
posed to be least able to endure, and 
torture. I really do not know that one 
could say any finer thing of them than 


that. 


Perhaps, on some scale of judgment 
that I, for one, find difficult to compre- 
hend, Mrs. Pankhurst ought to be given 
twenty years at hard labor. Perhaps she 
ought to be kicked (as if she had not been!). 
Perhaps she is a faker. Perhaps she is a 
bluffer. Perhaps the government ought to 
take her out and shoot her in order to 
restore order. 

But I, for one, think not. 


The ceaseless pursuit of grace is the 
in the gentle swaying of a lily in 
swallow, or the sinuous stateliness of the 
duced. Pavlova maintains a flock of swans 
that she derived the inspiration for one of her 


The Russian 


By Anna 
S> much has been said, written, and 


imagined about the “historic Rus- 

sian ballet” that it may come as 
something of a shock to most people to 
learn that originally it was not Russian 
at all. It began as German, French, and 
Italian by turns. We Russians did not 
succeed in developing any really great 
dancers until nearly two hundred years after 
the ballet’s inception. Then our remark- 
able advance to superiority was brought 
about largely by the Imperial School of 
the Ballet, generally known as the Mari- 
ensky Institute. This school is much like 








dancers mission. Whether it be 
the wind, in the swift flight of a 
swan, It must be captured, studied, repro- 
on her English estate, and it was from them 
prettiest dances, “The Death of the Swan” 


Bad let 


Pavlova 


any other well-conducted school, except that 
it is more strict than the average. It is by 
no means devoted to ballet-dancing alone, 
although this, of course, is its main object. 
Every pupil who is lucky and diligent 
enough to complete the course receives a 
thorough and liberal education, quite aside 
from the dancing. 

As is well known, the school is supported 
entirely at imperial expense, tuition being 
free for those who succeed in passing the rigid 
examinations. Then after the pupils have . 
graduated into the Royal Ballet, they are paid 
liberal salaries, and later pensioned for life. 
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The school is under the supervision of the 
director of fine arts, who is appointed by the Czar 
himself. As a rule, children are not admitted 
to the school before the age of ten, although 
some exceptions have been made. The full 
course, though it may be completed in six 
years’ time, more often requires about double 
that period. ie 

The real beginning of the Russian ballet 
came in 1670 under the Czar 
Alexei Michailowitsch, a 
deeply religious man 
who had heard that in 
other countries danc- 
ing had been found 
most conducive to 
piety. He therefore 
commanded one of 
the gentlemen of his 
court to collect a 
troupe of artists and 
arrange for a speci- 
men performance. It 
is’ said \:that ste 
gentleman experi- 
enced much difficulty 
in getting his com- 
pany together; for 
it was generally sup- 
posed that the per- 
formers would be 
doomed to Siberian 
exile in the event 
of an unsuccessful 
exhibition. In fact, 
the persuasive 
powers of a monk, 
Johann Gregori, 
were required to 
carry out the under- 
taking. Gregori, how- 
ever, proved equal 
to the task, and thus 
he became the real 
founder of the Russian 
Court Theatre. 

Thessuctesseote tte 
latter was instantan- 
eous. The lords and 
ladies of the court at 
once began to imitate 
the dancers, much as 


Fanny 
Elssler, 


one of the 

ballet’s greatest 

glories during the thirties and forties. 

While in this country Mlle. Elssler 

danced to raise funds for the Bunker 
Hill Monument 


the country children who have 
seen a circus go straight to the 
barn and try to execute the 
tricks themselves. As a result 
of this remarkable success— 
for even the good Alexei was 
pleased—a national dramatic 
school was founded, with 
Gregori at its head and an 
enrollment of twenty-six 
pupils for the first year. _ 
This was the beginning. 
By the end of the century, 
when Peter the Great had 
ascended the throne, ballet- 
dancing had become an es- 
tablished institution. If the 
lords and ladies did not wish 
to dance, it made no differ- 
ence. They were forced to. 
Peter himself possessed 
considerable skill in the 
art. He gave lessons 
himself, and in- 
sisted upon a very 
: high standard of 
“Patlova im her new Spanish dance” Skill. Under the Czar- 







The purpose of 
the modern ballet is 
not to tell a story, but 
rather to make manifest 

its underlying emotion and 
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considered, with the present period excepted, of course, 
the golden age of dancing in Russia. It reached its 
climax in the careers of half a dozen really great 
~~... danseuses. Not one of these, how- 
: ever, was of Russian birth. Fore- 
most among them was Maria 
Taglioni, the Italian, a small, 
yellow-skinned, wrinkled 
woman, the last person 
in the world one would 
’ have picked out for a 
ballet-dancer. Before 
her first appearance 
in Russia, she re- 

hearsed at the Im- 

perial Ballet School. 
After she had danced, 
the pupils crowded about 
her, crying out in soft 

Russian accents, ‘‘Oh, 

you funny little wrinkled 
hag!’’—**What.-a 
strange, shriveled-up 
freak youare!”’ But 

Taglioni, thinking 

she was being com- 

plimented, ~-was 
hugely pleased, and 
smilingly answered, 
“Merci, mes enfants!” 
That evening, however, she 
captivated all hearts by her 
airy grace, and her appear- 
ance was completely for- 
gotten in the fairy-like 
lightness of her step. 

Then there was the in- 
comparable Fanny Elssler! 
Here was a dancer who 
won by sheer beauty of 
face and form, and 
by the compel- 
ling force 
of a won- 


derful 









































Maria 
Taglioni, 
the idol of 
her day. 
Taglioni’s father, a dancing-master, had trained 
her from childhood for the ballet, and composed 
many of her chief successes. She made her * 


début in Paris in 1827 











ina Anna Ivanowna, the ballet assumed 
even greater importance, Sheit was , 

_ who first thought of having dancing 
taught in the military college; and for 
this purpose she imported a German 
ballet-master, Lande, who filled his 
post with remarkable|success. 

And then came Catherine, 
the great Empress 
Catherine lo: a 
woman of such whims 
and caprices, such 
temperamental im- 
pulses, dancing was 
food and drink. She 
composed many |: 
ballets herself, f : 
and made them “y 
always an essential part of 
the court life. 

The coming of Didelot, 
a French ballet-master, 
marked an epoch in- the 
history of the Russian 
ballet. The twenty-five 
years of his directorship 
under Alexander I are usually 


personality. A 
German by birth, 
epramiann BY UNDERWUOD & UNDERWOOD) she did not 
From the airy fantasies of her stage ap p ear in 


tions, Pavlova steps forth a strik- 2 : 
Serio wotinal. modern woman,. with Russia until 
only the grace of her every movement 
to denote the dancer she is at heart 5 h € h a d 
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reached the age of thirty-eight, when youth- 
ful sprightliness could no longer have been 
hers. Yet she fascinated her audiences com- 
pletely, and this in a country where ballet- 
dancing had by this time become the most 
important of all the arts. Fanny Elssler 
danced for three years in Russia before her 
final retirement from the stage, an astonish- 
ing record when one reflects that nowadays 
the Russian dancers are forced to retire on a 
a pension at the age of thirty-two. It is not 
too much to say that Fanny Elssler was the 
most popular dancer in the history of 
the art. 

She was followed by the exquisite Car- 
lotta Grizi, and later by Virginia Zucchi— 
“the divine Virginia,” with the “feet of a 
Diana”’ and the ‘‘most expressive back in 
the world.” By this time, however, the 
Russians had begun to assert themselves, 
and under Alexander II and Alexander III 
a number of really great ballerinas were 
produced from the ranks of the Ballet School 
itself./ A series of able ballet-masters 
also, such as Carchetti, Kschepinski, Kiak- 
scht, and Petipa, brought the Russian 
school to the proud position which it 
now holds. 

The real greatness of the Russian ballet 
lies not so much in the antiquity of its tra- 
ditions, nor the perfection of its technique, 
as in the originality of its conception of the 
art as a whole. The distinctive Russian 
dance is a ballet which follows the classical 
theories in the main, yet tells a very definite 
story with little recourse to actual panto- 
mime. I am not thinking now of the Ori- 
ental dance-dramas, which, after all, are 
pantomimic plays. Nor am I thinking 
of the folk-dances, vastly popular in Russia. 
I have in mind only the real ballet-dance, 
performed in the conventional short white 
skirt and pink fleshings, with all the tradi- 
tional toe-balancing, pirouettes, fouettes, 
and renversées. ; 

This style of dance was originally merely 
an exhibition of technical skill, possessing 
little if any meaning. By introducing into 
it a story, however, as, for instance, inthe 
“Fille mal gardé,” the ballet at once be- 
comes a new and living art. And it is not 
merely the art of pantomime. It is the art 
of something much higher—the art of ex- 
pressing the abstract in concrete form. 
Today it is the mission of the Russian bal- 
let to transmit to an audience not merely the 
shell or outline of a story, but to make mani- 
fest its spirit and emotion. It is in the un- 
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erring interpretation of such abstract 
qualities that the really great dancer moves 
hearts. 

Before beginning to study at the Imperial 
School, each: applicant is rigidly examined 
as to intellectual and physical fitness. 
Such examinations are usually survived 
by about one-tenth of the applicants, for 
there are rarely more than eighteen vacan- 
cies. The successful candidates become 
probationary pupils for one year, when a 
second severe examination determines their 
fitness to continue. Those who survive this 
are placed under even more rigid discipline 
—a sort of monastic seclusion in honor of the 
Muse. Terpsichore. 

Upon the completion of this course, a 
boy may become danseur, danseur de car- 
actére, or finally danseur classique. To the 
girls a much wider range of possibilities 
opens after graduation. They have any 
one of the following ranks, depending upon 
their ability, open to them: coryphee, 
second sujet, premiére sujet, premiére dan- 
seuse, and lastly prima ballerina absoluta. 
Only two or three in a generation ever at- 
tain this highest rank of prima ballerina 
absoluta. 

Well do I remember my own entrance 
into the Imperial School. I was ten years 
old at the time, having been refused admis- 
sion two years earlier because of my youth. - 
The news that I had been actually admitted 
to the school was such joy to me that I 
scarcely. thought of the hard and fast 
routine. : 

We were awakened each morning at eight 
o’clock by a large, solemn bell. After dress- 
ing, we had to pass before the scrutinizing 
glances of a teacher, who saw to it that little 
hands and faces were washed, teeth brushed, 
and hair properly dressed. Then came 
morning prayers in the little chapel, where 
a light burned always before the altar. 

At nine o’clock we had a breakfast of tea, 
bread, and butter, followed almost immedi- 
ately by the first dancing lesson. We as- 
sembled in a large, bright, airy room, fur- 
nished only with wooden benches, apiano, 
and a number of tall mirrors. 

At noon we had luncheon, and then until 
four in the afternoon we were kept busy with 
lessons of a general nature, mathematics, 
history, geography, and languages. Then 
came dinner and a short interval of rest and 
recreation, followed by fencing lessons, 
music lessons, and special rehearsals for the 
dances to be presented on the stage of the 
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NEmorning in June, Sabbath Webster 

stood before a table beneath the 

mulberry tree in the back yard, 
cleaning the caps. of a bee-gum which she 
had just robbed. Bees circled about her, 
lighted upon her hair—which was the 
color of honey—examined the faded blue 
flowers in her muslin frock, and made sure 
that the little stiff ruffle about her neck 
was not the starched petals of some un- 
known flower. She regarded them no 
more than if she had been a tea-rose, swing- 
ing gently upon its stem. This convinced 
them that she was a mysterious relative 
of the other blooming things. They were 


very busy with. her, and derived profit 
here and there from strands of sweetness. 
As a matter of fact, she exhaled a kind of 
violet fragrance which the bees had no 
means of knowing came from the toilet 
water she used. She was very tall, like all 
the Websters, very slender, very fair, a 
colorless blonde, with pale blue eyes. One 
might have thought that God had made her 
in the starlight. She was dim, withdrawn, 
one of those little sub-angels that girls some- 
times grow into when they have waited too 
long fora lover. She had never learned the 
use of the cupid-devils that all women have 
in their eyes. Her lips were sweetly molded, 
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tender, but they had never smiled wittily 
into a man’s face. The nearest to anima- 
tion she came was when she was singing, at 
which time she seemed to be mewing at in- 
visible angels. 

This came from having such a father. 
The less good a man is, the more apt he is to 
become the tyrannical overseer of too much 
goodness in his women. He guards them 
with an anxiety and a sternness that pre- 
vents the natural development of their 
minds in the flesh. Being something of an 
Anthony on the side, Doctor Webster always 
resolved to bring up no Cleopatras in hisown 
family. He was the only physician in Ar- 
den, a small mountain village which lay like 
a white and gold amulet upon the bosom of 
the valley, between green hills. He was a 
large, bluff, blond, blasphemous old man, 
with a tender heart and no religious virtues. 
Such integrity as he had was merely human, 
notmoral. This was why Mrs. Webster, a 
little faded woman with a wrinkled, hallelujah 
face, had named their only child Sabbath. 
She desired to remind the doctor in his own 
flesh and blood of the Lord’s day. It was 
the only protest she ever made against his 
way of life—which was impudently devious. 
The doctor offered no protest. He accepted 
his wife’s piety as he, had accepted the fact 
that she must wear petticoats. He adored 
his daughter and admired her piety, which 
he considered becoming to a young and 
innocent woman. Andhesawtoit that she 
had no lovers. Lovers make curious revela- 
tions of women. He desired to put this 
off as long as possible. No one knew or sus- 
pected that he cherished matrimonial 
designs for Sabbath. Thus she grew up 
diligent, prayerful, and pale. She was 
absolutely virgin. Love, that sweet singer 
of the blood, was as unknown to her as 
Rameses the Great. Yet she loved vaguely, 
naturally, as a rose distils fragrance. It was 
the atmosphere of her being. Her heart 
was honey-dew, but she did not know it. 
She did not know anything but that God 
was love, whatever that might mean. She 
was one of those artless creatures who enjoy 
grief only because they cannot enjoy love. 

She sighed now as she went patiently over 
each cap with her knife. 

Looking southward from the Websters’ 
back-yard, across the mill-road was a wide 
meadow. It sloped down into the broken 
place in the bowl of the valley, and ended 
upon the banks of the deep and narrow river. 
There were strips of plowed ground in it, laid 
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off in long rows, and the pale green tips of 
young corn blades were already visible in the 
bottom of each furrow. Beyond themeadow, 
in one of the rounded scallops between the 
hills, there was a very low, very ancient log 
house that stood like the mother of sweet 
ballads in a blooming garden. From day- 
light to dark there was no movement about 
this place; no woman was ever seen going 
in and out of the door, back and forth 
from the well, rattling the old windlass as 
the bucket went down, or pottering among 
the growing things in the yard. Only, 
morning and evening smoke curled from 
the chimney, and the door was open, and a 
man could be seen in the gray dawn or in 
the twilight, moving silently about like a 
dim figure in a shadowy dream. 

This had not always been so. Years and 
years ago that had been the most popular 
door-yard in the valley. Women tended 
the flowers, little girls gathered the blos- 
soms, boys ran and whooped joyfully in the 
chase upon the mountain-sides back of the 
house, fished along the river, leaped naked 
and unashamed in and out of the swimming- 
hole. But all that happened in the time of 
old Richard Holdiness, who built the house 
so far back in pioneer days that the Chero- 
kee Indians were his nearest neighbors, and 
wild turkeys came and scratched under the 
eaves in the yard while the boys plowed and 
the little girls dropped corn in the meadow 
field. Two generations passed. Other 
families moved into the valley. The com- 
munity thickened into the village of Arden. 
The Holdinesses married and were given in 
marriage and brought forth after their kind, 
which was of a superior kind. They were 
thrifty, ambitious. One after another they 
moved out of the valley, never to return. 
They held their own profitably in the world 
outside. At last only Benjamin Holdiness 
and his wife remained. They had one 
child, a boy. He was a year older than 
Sabbath Webster. eee 

One day when he was two years old, a 
sturdy baby in a linsey frock, ‘with wide 
blue-gray eyes and red sunburned cheeks, 
he sickened with a strange disease. The 
distracted father and mother dosed him 
with herb teas, plastered him with tallow 
flannels. But the day came when the little 
sufferer could not swallow the tea, when he 
no longer heard the tender voice of his 
mother wailing above him. Then they sent 
for the doctor. Webster came, a tall fair 
man in the prime of life, surly, tender- 
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hearted, and dictatorial, an old-fashioned 
autocrat in his profession. He sniffed the 
air of the room, looked at the scarlet face: of 
the child, bent over him, rammed a spoon in 
his mouth, and examined his throat. He 
held his head down a long time, pretending 
to study the condition of the child. He 
thought it was hopeless. He dreaded hav- 
ing to lift his eyes and answer the father 
and mother. At last he arose, bent over his 
saddlebags, and unbuckled them. 

“It’s scarlet fever,” he announced 
brusquely, choosing a vial. “We may be 
able to save him,” he added more gently, 
ae thy aoe 

“But what?” cried the mother. 

“He will never hear again. The disease 
has gone too far; the ear-drums are de- 
stroyed.”’ 

When the woman began to cry, he stood 
up and looked at her severely. 

“This is no time for that. His life de- 
pends upon what we can do within the next 
twenty-four hours. Give me some clean 
cotton to mop his throat.—Get me a reed 
quill and some sulphur,” he commanded 
the father. 

This was the beginning of the fight, out of 
which Webster came triumphant; and the 
child survived, deaf and dumb. 

“T ought to have let him die,’”’ grumbled 
the doctor as he left the house, satisfied that 
his remedies had been effective. “He 
would have been much better off. I might 
have sent a little deaf and dumb saint to 
heaven.” 

He smiled grimly at this irreverent spec- 
ulation. By no flight of the imagination 
could he conceive of the child he had just 
left living to enjoy and to grace existence. 
He was mistaken. Rational men often are. 

After a time Richard Holdiness crawled 
out of his wooden-box cradle, climbed upon 
the milk-shelf, helped himself to a crock of 
¢ream, and proceeded, without directions 
from anybody, on his way through life. He 
heard nothing, said nothing, and did not 
seem aware of his disabilities. He escaped 
much that is confusing to the young, in that 
he could receive no commands. He was 
never ill after this time. He ate when he 
was hungry, slept when he was tired, played 
for some years with enthusiasm, mere phys- 
ical frolicing, then found in work another 
form of diversion, and became astonishingly 
industrious. In short, he was a remarkably 
moral and healthy being. There were no 
easy means of seducing him into the many 
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errors of our ways. His parents adored him, 
and he endured them as one gifted with a 
superior calm and peace endures the nervous 
concern and jabbering of inferior creatures. 

The only harm his parents could have 
done him they forebore to inflict. He was 
never punished. He desired very few things 
that he could not get for himself. Those 
he could not were always given him. Thus 
he preserved a temper not angelic, but far 
more norma] and engaging. He seemed in- 


capable of affection, and refused to be petted. 


It is the ear and the voice which develop 
affection in the young of the human species. 
Without these they would feel the ties of 
blood no more than other animals do until 
the time when nature calls for a mate and 
teaches passion to counterfeit love. 

Richard was eleven years old when he 
was sent to a school for the deaf and dumb, 
where he remained until he was twenty 
years of age. Mrs. Holdiness wept over 
the first letter she received from him, nearly 
two years later. It consisted of two lines, 
and ran thus: 


There is a pond. Send me my water breeches. 
R. HoLpiness. 


No tender beginning, no affectionate 
ending, no date. He had not yet come into 
time, and relations to man. He was still 
wandering in those larger spaces of eternity: 
the region of spirits where there are no 
mothers, no fathers, no years, no days of 
the month. 

Later he improved. The prison-house of 
the world closed about him, though never as 
completely as it does about the normal 
child. His dumbness and deafness were the 
windows of his soul, through which he es- 
caped into the peaceful, familiar silence 
where none could follow him. 

When he returned to Arden he was a man, 
scarcely of medium height, but with a 
His shoulders were im- 
mense, his head was nobly set upon them. 
He still retained that brooding mystery of 
immemorial silence in his large blue eyes, 
that were set in his face like the calm shad- 
ows in deep-sea waters. He had learned to 
dress himself in no particular fashion, but 
with that sense of fitness Adam might have 
displayed, if he had found a bolt of brown 
buckram instead of fig leaves upon the day 
of his first personal embarrassment. He 
was remarkably handsome, but according to 
no canons of beauty. It was as if God had 
once more risked the experiment of making 
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a man from better dust than the first one, 
and was determined to thwart the devil this 
time by leaving out his ear-drums. The 
maids of Arden had also been eliminated, so 
far as any one of them could tell. They 
were frisky, virgin Eves who stood in awe of 
this strangely thrilling Adam who never 
seemed to see them, who, if he did see them, 
merely covered them with eyes that fell over 
them like the dark shadows. That was his 
distinction. He gave the impression of 
being absolutely alone in the world, however 
many millions of beings there were in it 
besides himself. He had the faculty of 
moving through a crowd as if he were 
walking alone through a forest. 

One day a group of men stood in front of 
Beasley’s store on the Square in Arden. 


Pink Britt, briefless attorney, had just fin-’ 


ished a snaggle-toothed yarn about a horse- 
trade. There was a roar of laughter. 
Richard Holdiness walked through the com- 
pany with the singular Homeric swiftness of 
a spirit measuring an epic with the tread of 
his feet. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left. The laugh was. not finished. 
The men stared at one another, embar- 
rassed, puzzled by some phenomenon which 
they could not explain. Pinkerton drew the 
corners of his mouth down, and pulled the 
ends of his waxed mustache fiercely. 

“Gad!” he exclaimed. “I always think 
I am living, moving, and having .my 
being until that dumb Michelangelo 
Phoebus Apollo Francis Assissi passes by. 
Then I know I don’t exist. I ain’t a man. 
I’m just a poor limited mouth, with a pair of 
ass’s ears behind it.” 

“It gives me the creeps,” complained 
Artemus Scales, an insurance agent. 

“What gives you the creeps?” asked 
Beasley, the merchant. 

‘“Why—er—hang it! I don’t know what it 
is. Only man I ever seen that carried more 
silence with him than he could use himself. 
Ever thought of this—a dozen of us may be 
talking at once, but if Richard Holdiness so 
much as walks by, every man’s tongue 
cleaves to the roof of his mouth.” 

“T have noticed that; and he never stops, 
never seems to need anybody,” said another. 

They stood watching Holdiness until he 
disappeared into Baldwin’s store. Then 
Billy Hawks reared back in his chair, 
locked his hands behind his head, and 
stretched himself until the place where his 
ribs ended showed through his thin calico 
shirt. 
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“Wonder if he will fight?” he said. 

Billy was a tall young rowdy, very hand- 
some, very idle, and very sure of himself. 
He had but one test of manhood, brute cour- 
age. He was a famous wrestler, and more 
than a match for any man in the valley of 
Arden in a fist fight. This made him im- 
pudent past endurance, on purpose. ' It was 
the only way he could get an antagonist. 
The one virtue he had was that he never in- 
sulted a man smaller, or apparently weaker 
than himself. 

“Tf a man won’t fight, that is something 
definite you know about him. It places 
him once for all in one class,”’ he drawled. 

“And if he will fight, you know some- 
thing a sight more definite about him,” 
cautioned Beasley. 

“Td hate to tackle Richard Holdiness. - 
He’s got terrible arms, if he knows how to 
use ’em,”’ said Britt. 

“Tf!”’ echoed Billy. ‘‘ Believe I’ll try him 
when he comes back this way.’’ 

‘“‘Better not,” warned Scales. 

‘“‘How are you going to do it?” demanded 
Britt. “‘How’ll you get the excuse for a 
fight? You can’t sass a deaf man.” 

“T reckon Ill manage it,” replied Billy, 
standing up and flattening himself against 
the wall of the store. 

Holdiness was approaching. He carried 
two disks for his corn-crusher at themill, his 


hand run through the holes in the middle. | 


The sleeves of his tan shirt were rolled up, 
showing the hairy muscles of his fine arms. 
As he was about to pass the four men, a — 
squirt of tobacco juice sputtered over his 
feet. He stopped stock-still, as if lightning 
had struck him, staring from one man to an- 
other. Billy sucked his lips together and 
spat again; this time a loose wad of very 
wet tobacco scattered over the tan shirt- 
front. 

“Take keer!”’ shouted old Beasley, drop- 
ping back into his store. 

At the same moment Britt’s coat-tails 


flashed around the corner, where he caught 


breath as he ran to yell: 

‘WZelp >" Help] \stHelon 
being killed!” 

Scales stood, too terrified to move, staring 
with distended eyes at the most frightful 
spectacle ever witnessed in Arden. 

The two men were locked in a terrific 
embrace. Nothing could be heard but their 
hoarse breathing, the strained shuffling of 
their feet upon the hard ground, the awful 
cracking of muscles, the thud of deadly 


Billy Hawk’s 


abbath slowly lifted the log a fraction of an inch. She saw him slip slowly down into the water. 
broken arm fall, purple and swollen. She dropped the lever, seized him under the arms, 
and dragged him, still unconscious, out upon the bank 
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blows. At first Billy encouraged himself, as 
was his custom when engaged in a fight, 
with yells and taunts. Slowly it dawned 
upon him that these did not count with a 
deaf and dumb antagonist. He became si- 
lent, and saved his breath for what was 
becoming an awful emergency. He per- 
ceived that he was not fighting one man, but 
Michelangelo, Phoebus Apollo, and Francis 
Assissi, all in the shape of one maniac. 

Men came running from every direction. 
They gathered in a horrified circle around 
the combatants. But not one dared risk his 
life nearer than ten paces. Holdiness had 
parted with his shirt. It had been literally 
torn from his body, almost in the first in- 
stant. The bloody marks of Billy’s finger- 
nails showed like the rips of a tiger’s claw 
over his breast, which rose and fell rhyth- 
mically, like a good bellows. Billy himself 
was unrecognizable. His face was a pulp, 
his lips slit, blood flowing from his nose and 
mouth. Suddenly Holdiness flung him face 
foremost upon the ground, placed his knee 
in the small of his back, caught his head in 
his hands and drew it slowly backward, 
while Hawks beat the air frantically with 
his hands and tried to grasp him from behind. 

‘“‘Oh, stop, Billy!”” moaned old Beasley 
from the door. 

‘““Shet up! 
gettin’ kilt!”’ shouted a voice in the crowd. 
“Tell t’other fellow to stop!” 

“Vou can’t make a deaf and dumb man 
stop nothin’!” screamed Beasley. 

“Tord, I hear his backbone cracking!”’ 

At this moment Doctor Webster drove 
into the circle, leaped from his buggy, 
rushed forward and laid his hand upon 
Holdiness, shook him softly, as a mother 
wakens a child. 

It was not a moment too soon.’ Richard 
turned his bloodshot eyes, saw who bent 
above him, relaxed his hold, and stood up. 
His victim fell forward, a flabby mass upon 
the ground, his face in the dust. Webster 
stooped, frowning, and ran his hands skil- 
fully over Hawks. 

“He’s all right! Just fainted. Have 
more sense than he ever had, when he comes 
to. Get some water!”’ 

Richard stood by like a man in a trance 
while these ministrations restored his enemy 
to consciousness. ‘Thick locks of Hawks’s 
hair still stuck to his blood-stained fingers. 

“Billy,” said the doctor, when the fallen 
hero heaved a groaning sigh and opened his 
eyes, “you were a darned coward to pro- 


Billy ain’t doin’ nothin’ but 
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voke a deaf and dumb man. But I think 
you'll know better next time. Come to my 
office as soon as you get your wind, and I’ll 
sew up your frazzles.”’ 

He turned, drew his arm through that of 
Holdiness, and led him to the buggy. In 
that moment he made up his mind about a 
certain matter. He knew, at last, what he 
would ‘do with his daughter Sabbath. - Here 
was a man after his own heart. 

Richard gave that famous definition of 
himself to the citizens of Arden two years 
after his return home. A year before this 
time his father had died, and he had taken 
formal charge of the mill on the river and 
the meadow field. He ground most of the 
wheat and corn that was used in the valley. 
He applied himself with a diligence and con- 
centration to the details of his work that 
insured prosperity. 

After the death of his mother, which 
occurred only a few months later, he became 
his own housekeeper, with equal success. 
He neither expected nor received sympathy. 
He was alone in the world, and discovered 
no inconvenience in the situation. 

Doctor Webster was his only friend; but 
he did not cultivate the relationship. He 
had never been to the house since ‘his mother 
brought him there sometimes, when he was 
a small boy whose strange silence frightened 
the little girl, Sabbath. He had forgotten 
her. But she had never forgotten him. 
There had not been a single day since his re- 
turn to the valley when she did not watch 
him, a sort of myth, who issued through the 
door of his home at daybreak, who spent 
long industrious days plowing and digging in 
his meadow field, who passed like a shade 
into his house at evening. She was always 
thinking of him, wondering what manner 
of being he was. 

She was thinking of him now as she gath- 
ered up the cleaned caps, and went back to 
place them in the gum. She had an especial 
reason for doing so. She had heard of the 


_ fight between him and Hawks the day be- 


fore. She was tremulously excited over 
that. Her father was away in Atlanta, 
attending a medical convention. She would 
be obliged to take the wheat to mill herself 
that day, because they needed the flour for 
supper bread. She was full of imaginings 
about this adventure. 


An hour later, as she drove down the long 


‘slope to the river, she heard the roar of the 


great water-wheel, the only sign of life about 
the place. Her heart beat furiously. 


aeons. 


She drove carefully to the door of the mill, 
turned the buggy, hitched the horse to the 
rack, lifted the sack of grain out, and dragged 
it up the steps into the doorway. Then, 
turning about, she saw Richard standing 
with his back to her beside the hopper, 
which was on a raised platform at the other 
end. He was shaking wheat down through 
the sifter. Opposite him, a little cloud of 
bran was settling on the floor. At the bot- 
tom of the hopper in front, a stream of flour 
was flowing into a long narrow box. 

She considered how she would let him 
know she was there. She was embarrassed. 
She wore a little ruffled white bonnet, which 
she pushed back without untying thestrings, 
so that it hung down upon her shoulders 
like the hood of a pink flower. She wore 
the same muslin frock, with the faint - 
wreaths of blue cornflowers in it. She was 
beautiful, with a kind of anemone delicacy. 
_ Presently she lifted her skirts, ascended 
the platform, stepped daintily among the 
cobs and chaff until she stood directly be- 
hind the man at the hopper. It would have 
been easy to lay her hand.upon his arm and 
thus attract his attention. But this was for 
her an impossible liberty. She found it 
easier to walk around to the other side of the 
hopper, facing him. She placed the fingers of 
her two hands upon it. Richard saw them, 
stared at them an instant, then looked up. 

It was Isaac beholding Rebecca at the 
well. He made a silent, swift journey into 
the far, fair country of maidenhood that 
shone faintly through the pale blue eyes be- 
fore him. The bran whirled softly around 
her, enveloping her like a golden veil. 
Swiftly the roses bloomed and faded in her 
cheeks. Her eyes filled with tears. This 
was a mystery. He regarded it with atten- 
tion. It meant something to him, every- 
thing. It was the dew of a new world, fall- 
ing for him, quickening a new life in him. 
He was born again. He became a lover. 
He reached across, clasped the white fingers 
in his brown ones, made as if to draw her 
toward him. It is only in artificial society 
of the world that love is tardy and circum- 
spect. In reality it is as swift as the flight 
of an arrow. It always aims at “first 
sight,” when it sights at all. The girl hung 
back, but not too fiercely. She pointed to 
the sack. He looked back at it; nodded to 
her. He understood about the wheat, and 
went to fetch it. What he did not under-* 
stand was the girl. But he was willing to. 
take more time for that. 


Harris A7I 

He removed the flour already ground, and 
poured her wheat into the sifter. She kept 
to her place on the other side of the hopper. 
it seemed that she found some protection in 
the cloud of bran. While the mill-wheel 
roared and the grinding went on, Richard 


"made signs to her with his fingers, spelled out 


marvelous information. She had _ never 
learned the finger alphabet, and blushed deep 
regret at him for her ignorance as she shook 
her head. 

That night the little god of love in Arden 
valley did not sleep until long after mid- 
night. He was very busy, very happy, very 
mischievous with his preparations. 

Richard Holdiness’s rest was broken. 
For the first time in his life he could not 
sleep. He sat with his dog upon the door- 
steps. Both of them gave peculiar atten- 
tion to the moon which had a ruff of mist 
around it, like a bridal veil... 

Mrs. Webster observed the stream of light 
from Sabbath’s candle through the crack 
under the door of her room, and wondered 
why she was up so late. If she could have 
seen what was going on inside, she would 
have been amazed. The very angels in 
heaven were puzzled as they looked down 
into that sweet chamber. ‘There is no au- 
thority in the Scriptures for believing that 
angels ever employ, or even understand the 
deaf and dumb alphabet. 

Sabbath sat before her mirror in her night- 
gown, with anold dictionary, opened near its 
last pages, on her knee. She would study 
certain illustrations and directions in it; then 
lift the right hand, and crook her fingers this 
way and that. No musician ever practised 
finger exercises with more fervid diligence. 
She had come to that place where the most 
absorbing duty of life is to “conjugate the 
verb amo.” She was conjugating it with 
one hand. It was difficult. She never got 
beyond, “‘first person, I love; second person, 
you love; third person, he loves.” __ 

This was the beginning of the most re- 
markable courtship ever accomplished in 
this world. No one suspected what every 
bird in the valley saw, and probably under- 
stood. ‘These were lessons in finger talking 
given by Richard to Sabbath, sometimes at 
long distance as he stood in the mill-road; 
and occasionally as he leaned over the fence 
of the Websters’ back yard when Sabbath 
would be there late in the afternoons, feed- 
ing her chickens, or moving among the bee- 
gums. Noone had observed any change in 
the lonely cabin in the cove. But love has 





He kissed her where he could, here and there upon the face. He made an anthology of all red and 
white roses upon her cheeks while he was about it 


its semaphore service no less than war. 
Every evening, after the night fell and the 
house was still, Sabbath set a little candle on 
the table before the window of her room. 
Immediately a twin candle appeared in the 
window of the house across the valley. 
That wasall. Never before had the miller’s 
window been lighted after dusk, but it was 
such a little flame that no one noticed it. 
The candles stood up and blinked at each 
other through the darkness in the beginning 
like any other candles; but gradually they, 
also, acquired a marvelous education. The 


one in Richard’s window could be made to . 


stand on its head to dot an “i” or cross a 
“t.”” It could even be so manipulated as to 
write in glowing script upon the darkness. 
Love will render even a dumb man loqua- 
cious. 

For a long time the lady-candle in the op- 
' posite window preserved its modesty, merely 
letting its light so shine that no curious per- 
son passing could accuse it of behaving un- 
seemly in a maiden’s chamber. But at last 
a night came, late in July, when it arose, 
moved up and down, around, with a swing- 
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ing, spencerian grace, and spelled in very 
large, quickly vanishing letters this immor- 
tal word: “Love!” And then it disap- 
peared like a maiden who hides her blushes 
behind her hands. 

This astonishing progress in the deaf and 
dumb language was made on a certain Fri- 
day night. The moment after, Sabbath 
crept into bed and pulled the sheet over her 
burning face. She felt that she had been 
very bold. She wished she had not done it. 
She wondered if he understood, if he read 
what the candle said. She hoped and 
prayed he did not. She longed to know 
that he did. She could not bear herself. 
She began to weep. Then she fell asleep. 
She lay breathing softly, with the tears upon 
her face, with angels smiling down upon her 
at the head and foot of her bed.—Women are 
never so dear to their guardian spirits until 
they love. Then God sends extra detach- 
ments to watch over them, quaint little sera-— 
phim to insure the sweet piety of their 
dreams. 

The next morning very early she saw 
Richard starting off to the mill. She 
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wished that he would at least turn his head 
and look in her direction. But he kept 
steadily on with his long, swinging stride. 
She was very unhappy all day, like a little 
city that has fallen and does not know 
what fate the conqueror will impose. 

In the afternoon there was a cloudburst. 
Rain fell in torrents until dark. The road 
was a flood. Water stood between all the 
rows of corn in Richard’s meadow. The 
people in Arden were anxious for fear the 
bridge across the river would be washed 
away. They were fearful that the mill-dam 
would not hold. It had broken once before 
in a freshet. 

That night no light appeared in Richard’s 
window. Sabbath was a prey to many 
fears. On Sunday morning she arose early, 
parted the curtains of her window, and 
looked across the valley. The little house 
stood dark and still in the dawn. 

After breakfast Sabbath dressed and went 
out. Mrs. Webster thought she was going 
to Sunday-school, but Sabbath was no 
sooner out of sight of the house than she 
changed her course and came into the 
mill-road, farther down. She could not 
have told what possessed her; she was 
beside herself with a nameless dread. . And 
as she entered the wood she quickened her 
pacetoarun. Asshecame down the slope 
to the river she heard the roar of the wheel. 
This was unusual. It was Sunday, and the 
mill was running. A flood was pouring 
over the log dam. The next moment she 
came upon a fearful sight. 

Richard Holdiness, resting upon his knees 
in the shallow water near the bank, was 
hanging by one arm, which was caught 
between the logs of the dam. He had evi- 
dently attempted to adjust the log that 
should have been between the orie above and 
the one below, but which had been lifted by 
the flood. As he worked, endeavoring to 
‘slip it back in the notched socket, it had 
slipped entirely out, and his arm was caught 
between the two logs. His head was thrown 
back; his face was ghastly. 

_ Sabbath gave a cry and rushed into the 
Water. She laid her hands upon his breast, 
felt the beating of his heart. He lived. 
This gave her the strength of a giant. She 
seized a stout pole of seasoned hickory wood, 
used sometimes about the dam, thrust it 
between the logs above his arm, and bore 
down upon it with all the weight of her 
slender body. The torrent itself assisted. 
The log slowly lifted the fraction of an inch. 
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She saw him slip slowly down into the water, 
saw the broken arm fall, purple and swollen. 

‘She dropped the lever, bent down, seized 
him under the arms, and dragged him out 
upon the bank. He was still unconscious. 
She knelt beside him, wiped the water from 
his face, thrust her hand into the bosom of 
his shirt, and chafed the icy skin. She was 
frantic; tears streamed from her eyes. But 
no words came from her lips. She could not 
forget even at such a moment that he was 
infinitely removed from her by his deafness. 
It was like raising a dumb Lazarus from the 
flood. She did not know what to do. The 
hot sun shone upon them, he supine, almost 
lifeless, she with her drenched skirts veiling 
the grass like a yellow cloud. Far away the 
church-bells of Arden were ringing. And in 
the willows beside the river an oriole was 
chirruping with curiosity at the strange 
sight. 

At this moment she heard the sound of 
wheels upcn the road above, of a horse’s feet 
muffled in the mud, and a man’s irritable, 
urging cluck. She recognized her father’s 
voice, and knew that he was on his way to 
see Granny Swilling, who had been taken 
desperately ill the night before with one 
of her attacks of asthma. 

“Father,” she cried, leaping to her feet 
and running up the green slope. 

Doctor Webster, seated in his buggy in 
the road, checked his horse and looked down 
in astonishment at his daughter, her rose- 
wreathed hat pushed back upon her head, 
her white skirts clinging to her, and her 
hands lifted to him imploringly. 

“What is it, Sabbath?” he shouted, 
springing from his buggy. 

“Richard! He’s broken his arm in the 
dam. I think he’s dying,” she sobbed. 


Late in the evening of this same day Rich- 
ard opened his eyes in the Websters’ “‘com- 
pany room.” His arm lay in splints beside 
him. He thought he was alone, and won- 
dered where he was. Then a presence bent 
above him, so fair, so tremulously sweet— 
Sabbath, not an angel, after all. 

He made sure of this with a deep, search- 
ing look. Then he caught sight of the candle 
upon the table, and smiled whimsically at it, 
as if it were a third person in the room. | 
Fortunately there was nothing to say that 
this tiny interpreter did not intimate by its 
steady flame. (It is a great mistake for 
lovers to have the gift of speech sometimes. 
They weaken the flavor of happiness by 
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vain repetitions). 
other’s faces. 

Suddenly Richard discovered that he 
lacked something which Sabbath could give. 
But he did not know what it was. Still, he 
perceived by the deepening flush upon her 
cheeks and brow that she knew. Give it to 
~him, he demanded, whatever it was. She 
refused. What was it she refused? Neither 
of them knew much about kissing; he noth- 
ing at all. It was merely a discovery he 
was trying to make in the dim, candle-lit 
silence. He asked her again, plainly, what 
this was he wanted. She refused to tell. 
She offered him a glass of water. He shook 
his head. No! That was not it. She 
smiled, bent slowly nearer, and kissed the pil- 
low above his head! Ah! that was it. He 
knew now what he wanted, and she had mis- 
laid it upon the pillow! Why? he entreated, 
and reached out his hand to detain her. She 
eluded him. They were both ineffably 
happy. 

The broken arm proved refractory. 
Richard was obliged to keep his bed for a 
week. At last he was permitted to get up. 
But neither the doctor nor his wife would 
hear of his going back home. 

Meanwhile Sabbath and Richard had an 
advantage in the silence which lay between 
‘them. The course of true love would run 
smoother than it does if lovers did not in- 
terrupt it too often with words. It is a 
snare—this artificiality of language which 
we have invented out of the scheming 
mind, out of a lying imagination which has 
so little to do with the reality of love. 

Still, Richard discovered for the first time 
what it really meant to be dumb when Sab- 
bath bent above him with her twilight smile, 
with her eyes that shone in the dim room 
like twin anemones in the deep and silent 
wood. It was a grievous thing to have this 
splendor in his heart, and not to know how 
to getit out. A tremendous undertaking to 
meet with one’s left hand. But he did it. 
He conveyed starry sentences to her on the 
fingers of that hand with incredible swift- 
ness. He practised a secrecy in the achieve- 
ment, which she seemed to demand. He 
could not tell why. In his own nature there 
was no more shyness about this matter than 
thereis in the love affairs of birds and butter- 
‘flies. He could not understand Sabbath. 
She was elusive. She was forever sending 
him swift signals of warning. Finally it 
dawned upon him that Mrs. Webster was 
the person not to be trusted in this business. 


They smiled into each 
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The doctor was away from: home most o! 
the time. . Richard discovered ‘that w! 
they were at the breakfast-table, in ¢, 
lor, on the veranda—wherever anc 
ever her mother appeared, Sabbata under- 
went a sudden and complete change. She 
would, in the twinkling of an eye, become a 
remote being, a little virgin, busy lighting 
candles upon her spiritual altar. She left 
him out as swiftly as if she closed the door 
in his astonished face. He would look’ at 
her inquiringly, he would pass this long, deep 
look of curiosity along to Mrs. Webster, still 
mystified. Then, if by any chance that lady 
should get up and leave them to the sweet 
exercise of producing the most entrancing 
literature in the world on their fingers, Sab- 
bath underwent another metamorphosis. 
She would brighten into the most delightful 
merriment. She would look at him rogu- 
ishly, and wag herself to and fro in the 
chair like a lily in the wind. She would clap 
her hands over her mouth to stifle her laugh- 
ter. But on no account would she ever ex- 
plain. He never looked at her without 
smiling. He could not. She was his joy, 
his speech, his moon, and his stars. She 
was his earth and his heaven. He smiled 
all that to her a hundred times a day. But 
he never laughed. He had never seen any- 
thing in his life to laugh at. Moreover, he 
had no sense of humor. ‘Those things in the 
world that were not beautiful to him were 
ugly, or not serviceable. Nothing was 
merely funny. He advanced only so far in 
this riddle as to discover that Sabbath’s 
mother was not serviceable to him. It was 
true that she had occasionally come into his 
room at first and shaken up his pillows, or 
brought him a bowl of broth. And later, 
before he could get about, she sometimes 
paused over him in a large, matter-of-fact 
fashion as he reclined in the arm-chair on the 
veranda. But she did it as if he were an 
incubator, a piece of machinery that must be 
adjusted. He could not have expressed it, 
but he perceived that’ he did not entirely 
exist as a human being to this dim old lady. 
Mrs. Webster was in a difficult position. 
She moved in the presence of these two be- 
ings like a ghost... She had no part in their 
existence. She was not blind to what was 
going on. Even if Sabbath had not be- 
trayed herself, Richard did it every time he 
looked at her. She thought he was the most 
shameless man she had ever-seen in her life. 
She did not know the finger alphabet, and 
she had no time to learn it now. Besides, it 
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-would have been like looking at the private 
correspondence of two lovers to make her- 
self acquainted with this mode of communi- 
cation, under the circumstances. 

Richard was altogether innocent about 
the advantages that belong to a man in love. 
He did not know how to take them. He 
did not even know what they were. Such 
reading as he had done was biographical. 
And the lives of great men are singularly 
barren of these details. There is nothing 
said about his courtship in the life of Benja- 
min Franklin. Yet Franklin was the kind 
of man who must have had a wit for making 
love. (They all married, these great men, 
according to these biographers. 
preceded marriage? That was extraneous 
matter. Love is fiction. It does not belong 
to history). The only romance Richard had 
ever read was the Book of Ruth. The 
frankness with which the maiden went in at 
night and lay down at the feet of Boaz was 
to him an honest and natural thing. 

He had not come as far as the guilt of pro- 
priety in his self-consciousness. Propriety 
was not invented until after a good many 
men and women had lost their virtues. He 
was still virtuous, and his affliction pre- 
vented his finding out how the world at 
large stood on this matter. The thing he 
had worked out and discovered for himself 
was that he desired above everything else 
to touch Sabbath. He longed to hold her in 
his arms. He had a tremendous desire to 
kiss her. On the other hand, he found that 
this was precisely what she would not per- 
mit. He could not understand it. They 
loved.. They had exchanged that one little 
word a thousand times. Yetshe always man- 
aged somehow to be just beyond his reach. 

One evening she was in the garden, appar- 
ently studying the prosody of the flowers. 
She was really wishing that Richard was 
strong enough to be there with her. But 
as yet he had not got farther than the chair 
on the veranda. She went and sat upon a 
bench under a little arbor at the end of the 
walk. Her back was turned to the gate of 
the garden. Presently she heard slow steps 
on the ground behind her. She turned and 
beheld him, advancing with that singing 
smile upon his lips. She was startled. The 
next moment he sat down beside her. 


But what © 
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She lifted her right hand on the other side, 
to spell out a reproach at the risk he had 
taken. Instantly he caught it in his left. 
She tried to release it. He held it close to 
his breast. He covered her with the deep 
sea of hiseyes. She was caught there in the 
waves of hislove. She felt his heart beating 
beneath her imprisoned hand. He discov- 
ered that he was inspired! This was the 
way the thing was done. He could use but 
onearm. Hewasdexterous with that. He 
dropped her hand, and caught her to him 
before she could escape. He kissed her 
where he could, here and there upon the 
face, as she struggled to avoid him. He 
made an anthology of all red and white 
roses upon her cheeks while he was about it. 
Then the dew fell upon them. Tears hung 
upon her lashes and ran down among the 
roses. This was a queer thing, this rain in 
the clear blue summer-sky of her eyes. He 
released her, wondering. She sprang to her 
feet, a wrathful slim figure in the twilight. 
She smoothed herself like a ruffled bird. 
She charged him with that loquacious right 
hand, 

“Richard, it is wrong to kiss a girl!” 

It was as near an exclamation as the 
finger alphabet has ever attained. She em- 
phasized it with furious forward thrusts. 

“Why?” he demanded with his left. 

He was puzzled, but not abashed. He 
desired to understand this monstrous re- 
striction. She either could not or would not 
explain. She merely. repeated more em- 
phatically, 

“It is wrong!” 

But while he was considering this unnat- 
ural wrong, she began to laugh, with the 
tears still glistening among her roses. Then — 
suddenly, with a swift step, she passed for- 
ward, beyond this matter of right and wrong. 
She eluded it. He perceived the change, and 
stood up to receive her. He clasped her to 
his breast, felt her heart beating against 
him like the heart of a bird. 

Neither of them heard or saw the doctor 
come through the gate and pass the arbor. 
But a moment later he came up the steps 
onto the porch, regarded his old wife whim- 
sically, and said: 

“Sarah, get the dictionary. We've got to 
learn the deaf and dumb language!”’ 
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“Taking a boy to raise?’’ is a jibe that has been heard in every corner of our 
land, its unfeeling barb aimed at a woman who has allied herself with a man 


slightly her junior. 


It correctly expresses public opinion, but such marriages 


are justifiable, the tendency of the American man being to age faster than the 


woman. 


elderly women—women old enough to be their mothers. 


Less frequent, but still numerous, are the matings of young men with 


Mrs. Atherton has made a 


special study of such ill-advised marriages— and drops the warning that they almost 
never succeed. Our marriage series would not be complete without this study, for a 
man will marry when the call comes—though the woman might have rocked his cradle 


By Gertrude Atherton : 


Illustrated by Walter Tittle 


S, RINCESS RACOWITZA, heroine of | 


Meredith’s ‘‘The Tragic Come- 

dians,” remarks somewhere in her 

memoirs that it is unesthetic for a 
woman to fall in love after she is fifty. The 
gifted woman who called forth this obser- 
vation had fallen headlong inlove witha man 
many years her junior, and after a brief and 
one-sided dream had extinguished. herself. 
Her brilliant past, her high position in the 
world of art, the years of activity before 
her, and her host of friends, were powerless 
to disperse this belated obsession of youth, 
and she ended ignominiously. There cer- 
tainly is nothing esthetic, much less ro- 
mantic, in the suicide of a middle-aged 
woman for love; we may feel sorry for her 
in an impatient, disgusted fashion, but 
only youth can thrill our imaginations. 

It is at least arguable if love, when it 
reaches the tragic stage (in young or old), 
is not what Webster would call a “‘right and 
proper disease,’ which one day will be treated 
as scientifically as tuberculosis; treated 
either with preventives in the earlier stages, 
or with violent antidotes or specifics in the 
more advanced periods. It can be cured 
today, by counter-suggestions adminis- 
tered by a psycho-therapeutist; and it has 
needed no science in the past to suggest to 
the victim, or his natural guardian, the 
efficacy of change of scenes, acquaintances, 
and interests. It is, after all, largely a 
question of imagination. But since the 
victim will seldom seek a cure herself, it 
behooves science to go to work and elim- 
inate waste. Moreover, many disastrous 
marriages could be prevented. 
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Broadly speaking, it may be assumed 
that women are primarily responsible for 
those marriages wherein the weight of years 
is on the wrong side. And yet it is a curious 
fact, practically a statistic, that the ma- 
jority of them are contracted by women of 
brains and character. Putting history, 
past and current, aside for the moment, I 
have known a large number of women with 
a distressing propensity to center their 
affections on the young, and with one ex- 
ception—a woman of such beauty and 
naive charm that she fascinated men of all 
ages, and even her young husband for a 
reasonable number of years—I recall no 
one who was not above the mental average. 
The long roll of these right- and left-handed 
alliances, seems to have had ardent, aspiring 
youth on the one hand and a lively, abun- 
dantly stored mind on the other. 

Yes, it may be set down as a truism that 
ninety per cent. of the young men who fall 
in love with women old enough to be their 
mothers are attracted by a brilliant or in- 


teresting mind, which for many years pre- 


vents stagnation of facial expression and,’ 
if allied to common sense, vanity, and self- 
denial, often does keep old age at bay for 
many years. It is true that in two of these 
unequal matings I suspected that the young 
man wanted a mother; but neither woman 
was by any meansafool. Curiously enough, 
both of their young partners were delicate 
and over-worked newspapermen. Theelder, 
one of the greatest of modern correspon- 
dents, who taxed his physical resources al- 
most to the point of extinction more than 
once, could look forward to a heavenly 





What is more exquisite—and more poignant—than sickness for love—even though it is a disease of the im- 


agination, to be cured by counter-suggestions administered by a psycho-therapeutist ? 


But seldom does the 


; victim seek a cure herself, so it behooves science to go to work and eliminate waste 


period of restin a pleasant country home, 
with judicial care and infinite petting. His 
wife was about a- quarter of a century his 
senior. But in this case the gratitude was 
mutual: too lively a sense of favors on one 
side will break up almost any alliance. 

-I once asked a young man pointblank 
if he had not married in order to have a 
mother. He had lost his own in infancy. 
‘He ingenuously confessed that he had; but 
his wife was not more than a dozen years 
older than himself, and although somewhat 


prim and old-fashioned, she seemed to com- 
panion her delicate child admirably. 

This strain of being a companion to a 
young partner must be well-nigh beyond 
endurance, one of the severest penalties of 
a class of marriage that would seem to have 
been overlooked by nature when fashion- 
ing her types. Some years ago one of our 
great cities was startled by the elopement of 
one of its most exclusive leaders with the 
college chum of her son, hardly graduated. 
She whirled him off to Venice, married him, 
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and settled down to a life of serenades and > 


sunsets. He stood it for about six years, 
and then insisted upon returning to Amer- 
ica. I happened to be on the steamer 
with them. He looked his age, and she 
hers. She had, by endeavor and sacri- 
fice, kept herself thin: as a result her face 
was haggard, and her eyes hungry. She 
was perfectly dressed, in the excessively 
smart fashion of a young woman to whom 
dress is all, but which suggested still fur- 
ther effort in this weary-looking woman. 
As they walked up and down the deck, or 
sat together hour after hour—he bored but 
polite, she with the most painful show of an1- 
mation and young interest in everything— 
I felt weary myself, and hoped that she 
would sue him for desertion, and take a 
well-earned rest. 

Another woman I knew well, .who was 
some twenty years older than her very 
young husband, attended every baseball 
match that took place within a radius of 
fifty miles. She professed to be enjoying 
herself, but I always had my doubts. 
Community of tastes in: outdoor sports 
may be one bond in marriage, but hardly 
the ideal, and when it is‘a form of sport in 
which the woman can take no part, hardly 
likely to endure. In this case, the excep- 
tion to which I have referred, the woman 
was not even clever, while the man had what 
might be called an intellectual kink. At 
all events, he never fulfilled the promise of 
his youth. She had the remains of beauty 
and an exceeding charm, a living flame of 
youth that persisted into old age, without 
the slightest assistance from art. I am 
told that they lived a cat-and-dog life, but 
as both were people of pride and breeding, 
they washed their linen at home, saw as 
little of each other as possible, and played 
the game until death took the woman. 

This, as I have said, is the only excep- 
tion I have known of, and just why clever 


women should fall in love with young men > 


has always been more incomprehensible 
to me than the infatuation on the other 
side. I fancy the latter is due to flattery, 
for the young man is yet to be found who is 
not flattered by the conversational atten- 
tion of an older woman of intellect and ex- 
perience. If he has any brains she stirs 
them up, and induces a certain exaltation 
which he naturally confuses with the senses; 
he reverences mental power in a woman as 
he does innocence in a girl; he is at the age 
when he must idealize something. He sees 
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so many of his friends bored with their 
young wives that he leaps to the conclu- 
sion that life with this still femininely at- 
tractive woman will be full of stimulus. 
Moreover, he is still at an age when the in- 
clinations may be manipulated by subtle 
fingers. After all, he is taking the lesser risk, 
the matrimonial game being so largely in 
the man’s hands; and, presupposing his wife 
to have a good disposition, he is reasonably 
sure of a few years of real companionship. 

Both the courage and the delusion are 
more difficult to define in the woman. If 
she hesitates, it is probably because she 
fears that she may be dispossessed later in 
favor of a younger woman; it is doubtful if 
she ever anticipates her own ennui and dis- 
illusion. And yet this is generally the end 
of these maladjusted marriages for the wo- 
man; she tires of her young husband long 
before he has exhausted her resources. No 
matter how clever he may be, he has but 
the raw material with which to match her 
years, brimming with memories and ripe 
with first-hand experience of life. Where 
he anticipates, she has lived, possibly for- 
gotten. To dream together, to build cas- 
tles in the air, to speculate mutually about 
life—one of the most potent of the links that 
bind youth to youth—is not for them. 
When novelty has worn thin, when it has 
become an effort to “play up,” the woman 
inevitably must grow to regard her husband 
in the light of a son; and accept the situa- 
tion bitterly or philosophically, according 
to her nature. . 

The most.conspicuous success in history 
of this sort of marriage was that of Dis- 
raeli. But in this case success was inevit- 
able. Disraeli, a profoundly ambitious 
man, needed not only money in his youth, 
but the experienced mind and guiding hand 
of a woman of the world. He found both 
in a woman so entirely devoted to him that 
he never forgot to be grateful, if only because 
he never forgot his devouring ambitions. 

And in Disraeli’s case, any woman he 
married could hardly have failed to keep 
up her interest in so remarkable a man. 
Not only was his career a constant source of 
excitement and satisfaction, but the knowl- 
edge that her part in it was indispensable | 
was enough to enchain his. wife’s service as 
well as her affections. 

Far be it from me to assert that the elder- 
ly woman of the most ordinary parts never 
makes a fool of herself about a young man. 
We see it every day, but as a rule the dis- 
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Strange things may happen when a woman loves—or thinks she does. 


Not so very long agoa leader of an 


exclusive set eloped to Venice with her son's college chum, and settled down to a life of serenades and 


sunsets. 


ease runs its course without nurse or doctor, 
and no harm is done. If it is not brains 
in a woman old enough to be his mother 
that fascinates a man, it is a force and 
strength of character that he lacks himself. 
This natural power, developed and intensi- 
fied by life, often holds the young husband 
when mental brilliancy has palled. But 
none of these matingsseem to be permanent, 
except where. the husband is delicate’ or 
overworked. One of the most conspicuous 
failures in the order of marriages under dis- 
cussion took place between two normally 
healthy people of high social standing in 
one of the great capitals of the world, not 
many years ago. The woman was past 
fifty, clever, versatile, with an imperious 
will, and an indomitable purpose. The 
youth was beautiful, younger than her 
oldest son. For two years she refused to 


It lasted six years 


listen to him, having a lively horror of mak- 
ing a fool of herself. He persisted, and won 
her. The outcome? ‘There are a thousand 
stories, but no separation. He suddenly 
took to hard work, was little at home, and 
they never went out together. That the 
marriage was a complete failure nobody 
doubts. Indeed, there was nothing to make 
it a success. Neither could do anything 
for the other socially, he had no talents to 
encourage or develop, and she had accus- 
tomed herself throughout a long social 
career to variety in men, if not in man. 
She was desperately in love with him for a 
time; but it is a toss-up which recovered first. 

No doubt one of the potent reasons for the 
response of a woman of years to the ardent 
wooing of a young man is her mistaking 
mental excitement for a recrudescence of 
the sexual disturbances of youth, when she 
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was a mere victim of 
therrace; yet’ there 
is another reason 
equally powerful, if 
less subtle. In this 
country, at least, 
many a woman, 
as I have said be- 
fore, remains young 
far longer than 
the man. Economic 
conditions permit 
her to expand her 
brain in a hundred 
directions denied 
the mere bread-win- 
ner. In other words, 
the man tends to 
become a specialist 
as he grows older, 
while the wom- 
an, between society, 
clubs; ~the? #muilti- 
plicity of feminine 
interests, literature, 
art, travel, is likely 
to be a far more in- 
teresting companion 
at forty, or even for 
long after, than when 
she was young, ig- 
norant, and self-ab- 
sorbed. If married 
and dutiful, she 
is forced to resign 
herself to a man 
sitting opposite her 
at dinner day after 
day, too tired to 
open his mouth, or , 

with every part of his brain not exercised 
by business too atrophied for mere conver- 
sation. No wonder so many women go to 
Europe as soon as their children are old 
enough to furnish an excuse, and remain 
there as long as the excuse lasts. 

If she is unmarried, widowed, or not duti- 
ful, she may feel sorry for the men of her 
own generation, recognizing that they are 
the victims of a half-developed civilization; 
but she can no more interest herself ex- 
clusively in finance, business, law, or medi- 
cine, than she can help feeling a mental 
glow when she finds herself in intimate con- 
versation with a young man whose eager 
intelligence and curiosity have not had 
time to wither. In these unequal alliances 
it may be assumed, as I have said, that the 
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No matter how clever he may be, the young man married to an elderly woman has 
To dream together, to build castles in the air, to speculate mutually about life— 


first step is purely mental; that is to say, 
conversational—love at first sight being 
for the mutually young. Whatever doubts 
a woman’s reason may advance when her 
young lover arrives at the point when life 


_without her is impossible, are clouded by 


the incense rising from her vanity, pushed 
aside by vague memories of youthful sen- 
sations; the next phase is the delusion that 
as a woman was, so must she ever be; that 
it is all a matter, in young, middle-aged, or 
old, of meeting the right man. 

But if there is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that although the brain, 
given unremitting care, does not undergo 
serious physiological changes during the 
life-span, the body does, and no amount of 
care can arrest them. 


~ Gertrude Atherton 





but the raw material with which to match her years brimming with memories. 
one cf the most potent of the links that bind youth to youth—is not for them 


Thereiore, after the novelty of possess- 
ing a young husband has worn off, 
the elderly woman finds herself forced 
to “play up,” if she would keep her 
pdrt in the compact, save his happiness, 
and her own pride. This ‘means the 
abjuring of a hundred and one personal 
interests, the adapting of a by no means 
plastic mind and character to a new set of 
conditions. The next phase is likely to 
involve a hideous and poisonous ennui, a 
passionate désire for the liberty she has re- 
‘nounced; she finds herself forever checking 
the impulse to tell him to go about his busi- 

~ ness and inflict others of his own age, years 
having given her the usual impatience 
with the ‘foolishness of youth.” She had 
once prided herself upon her perennial youth, 
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a delusion enjoyed 
by many women 
until they stumble 


upon one of the im- 
movable sign-posts, 
and hit themselves 
a thumping blow. 
Dheyee may clare 
at the sign-post, but 
they realize its signifi- 
cance, apply a lotion, 
and avoid it in the 
future. But they can 
avoid it best by living 
alone. Fools’ para- 
dises are never large 
enough for two. 

sometimes the 
men play the game 
out, and sometimes 
they do~ not. Ti 
they are adverse to 
the open scandal of 
divorce, they bury 
themselves in work, 
or the ready-made 
consolations of the 
world. Once ina very 
great while they settle 
down into the rdle 
of the dutiful son; 
improve their char- 
acter, no doubt, and 
are consoled by the 
admiration of their 
circle. Some years 
ago when in London I 
met the most famous 
of these discrepant 
couples. She had been 
in her sixties at the time of the marriage, 
he just thirty. When I met them she was 
ninety, he sixty, but he looked some fifteen 
years younger.. She was bowed almost 
double, her voice was weak, her face and 
body shrunken; but her mind was bright, 
and her sight and hearing normal. He was 
the kind and authoritative son, she submis- 
sive, and apparently happy. Here again 
was'a remarkable woman, also with the 
fortune to further the ambitions of strug- 
gling youth. He has had a useful and dis- 
tinguished career, and there is not the 
slightest evidence that he ever regretted 
his bargain, or made his partner suffer if 
he did. Butinsucha marriage the woman 
must give with both hands, and give un- 
ceasingly. 





Consult a doctor for a sore throat? Not in grandfather's daya-vnlese it defied the red flannel 


rag, and the coal-oil, and the fat pork dusted with pepper, 


If it did, of course, more drastic 


action was necessary 


Why Is a Sore Throat? 


| By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


HE consoling thing about a sore 
throat in bygone days was that 
people always knew exactly what to 

do for it. In mild cases, a stocking around 
the throat at night and a red badge of 
flannel in the daytime were sufficient. If 
the case was stubborn, the flannel was 
soaked in coal-oil. Next day a slice of fat 
pork was placed inside the oily rag, which, 
the day after, was liberally dusted with 
pepper. Few were the cases that had 
the audacity to defy this last treatment. 
When one did, “it had to be lanced.” 

Sore throats were formerly as common as 
blackberries and shortlived as mushrooms. 
Most of them subsided by the third or 
fourth day, and were counted “cured” 
by the red rag. Those that yielded on the 
fifth day attested the virtues of kerosene, 
while the few that succumbed on the 
seventh or eighth day were credited to the 
magic of salt pork and pepper. So our 
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faith in these ‘‘good old household reme- 
dies”? remained unshaken. 

About fifty years ago it dawned upon the 
medical profession that sore throats were 
really worthy of some serious attention, 
and that the proper place to attack the 
soreness was the spot where it grew, on 
the zmside of the throat. The idea made 
slow progress into the popular mind, but 
when it finally arrived, the red rags, 
vile-smelling bandages, and fat pork 
passed into the limbo of things condemned. 
Unfortunately, sore throats still persist. 
In fact, it appears probable that as long 
as throats are throats they will continue 
to become sore, though not so frequently as 
they did a hundred years ago. 

Why is a sore throat? The answer can 
be given in one word: “Bugs!” They 
flourish in the vitiated atmosphere of the 
over-heated rooms to which tenderlings - 
resort in winter; they delight to grow. and 


Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


multiply in the food we eat, departing from 
it, on the way down, to visit a while on the 
_ tonsils. Sore throats are often family affairs, 
because parents who have sensitive throats 
are apt to keep all the doors and windows 
closed, making the rooms veritable hotbeds 
for germ-culture. Rheumatism and gout 
help the sore throats along, because they 
themselves are caused by other germs, and 
there is always a family feeling among bugs, 
when it comes to attacking the human body. 

Today, however, the comparatively new 
sciences of Rinology and Laryngology are 
established on a pretty sound basis. We 
know that states of the system have far 
less to do with sore throats than have a 
series of attacks on the latter. Diseases 
of the throat, like those of the skin, are in 
plain sight from start to finish, and that is why 
the medicine and pathology of throat and 
skin have become so rational and advanced. 
A sore throat begins in the throat, persists 
in the throat, and should be cured there. 

The reason germs grow in the throat and 
stake out homestead-claims on the tonsils 
is that the tonsils are the handiest and 
most public camping-ground, with free ac- 
cess to water, that they can find. The 
back of the throat is literally the ‘easiest 
mark” in the entire body for germs of all 
descriptions. The nose, as port of entry 
for our air-supply, catches the germs and 
spores which are floating in the air. The 
mouth, as port of entry for our food, is ex- 
posed to attack from those which have fallen 
into, or grown in our food and drink. And 
the luckless 
throat, form- 
ing a_back- 
water where 
these two 
vital streams 
meet, catches 
them both 
ways. 

Te Vise Tey: 
e bugs that 
can get a foot- 
hold in the 
nose will 
gradually 
spread its in- 
Wea-di ng 
armies back 
into the 
throat. Even 
if it can’t get 
a foothold in 


Why is a sore throat? Bugs! 





Their invading armies constantly 
When 


we eat, when we sleep—unless we heed the time~worn injunction to 


surround us, ready to swarm into any unguarded entrance. 


keep our mouths shut—menacing “bugs” 
throat may result 
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the nose, it has a second chance at the moist 


- and sticky surface of the back of the throat. 


All germs which get a foothold in the mouth 
can spread to the tonsils and back of the 
throat at their leisure, while those which 
are being shot through the mouth on their 
way to the stomach have an excellent 
chance to hop off and make a landing on the 
warm, juicy surface of the tonsils as they 
slide past. No wonder that a sore throat 
is one of our commonest maladies! 

We were originally covered externally 
and lined internally with exactly the same 
sort of stuff, but with the passage of the 
eons our outer coating gradually toughened 
and hardened into a firm, parchment-like 
substance, which we call the skin—water- 
proof, electricity-proof, chill-proof, and, what 
is even more important, germ-proof. Our 
internal skin, or lining, however, while it 
toughened considerably, remained much 
more thin, moist, translucent, and easily 
penetrable by germs. We may walk in 
air which is simply swarming with germs; 
we may wade in water that is fairly stiff 
with them; we may dig and burrow in soil 
which is literally alive with them, and never 
know that they are there. But if they 
happen to get in “under the skin,” they can 
stir up all sorts of trouble. 

The fact that of the millions of germs we 
are constantly absorbing through air and 
food, only a few do cause trouble shows 
that nature is active in our defense. 
The whole of the inside of the nos- 
trils, for instance, is one elaborate and 
complicated 
germ=trap, 
entangling 
upon its ex- 
ceedingly 
sticky sur- 
LEER OL eS aE 
wandering 
buwre sean d 
vagabond ba- 
cilli that may 
happen to fly 
into it. Once 
entangled in 
the sticky 
mucus, they 
are passed on 
to the back of 
the throat, to 
be swallowed 
down into 
the stomach, 


attack the tonsils. A sore 
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where the keen, acid gastric juice literally 
“eats them alive.” 
the contrary, the mucous lining has be- 
come so thick and tough that there is small 
chance for germs to get foothold, unless 
there are breaks or ulcerations about the 
roots of the teeth. So they are, usually, 
promptly shot through the mouth, down 
the throat, and into the same watery grave 
that engulfed the nose-caught germs. 

But unfortunately, every chain has its 
weakest link. In this system it comes just 
at the junction of the throat and nose, the 
so-called back of the throat. There the 
pharynx and the fauces afford a little area 
of lodgment, whence germs which are 
accumulating at the back of the nose to 
be swallowed can work their way down the 
sides of the palate onto the tonsils. Also, 
germs which are being swallowed with 
food can slip out of the grip of the muscles, 
into some of the pockets in and surrounding 
the tonsils. ‘ 

In addition to their being exposed 
to this double dose of air-infections from 
above, and food-infections from below, 
the tonsils and the pharynx are also sus- 
pected of being points of least resistance 
on two other grounds. First, they are 
betwixt -and- between regions — lukewarm 
places which have neither the leathery 
toughness of the mouth, the abundant 
flow of entangling and protective mucus of 
the nose, nor the active germ-dissolving 
digestive juices of the stomach. Sec- 
,ondly, they are both 
more or less in the na- 
ture of after-thoughts 
and makeshifts in the 
body. Originally we 
had only one opening, 
the mouth, through 
which we _ imbibed 
both air and _ food, 
swallowing them in 
alternate gulps, just 
as our distant an- 
cestor, the frog, still 
does today. If you 
will watch this inter- 
esting and_ velvet- 
skinned batrachian 
as he sits peaceful- 
ly meditating on a 
lily pad, you will see 
that the under sur- 
face of his throat, or get, 
to be exact, the floor of 


an aid to 
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In the mouth, on. 





Sore throats mean malignant germs which have 
got in through mouth or nose. Infections through 
the mouth come often as a result of using that 
convenient orifice as a finger-bowl, a manicure 


literary 
what not 
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his mouth, is in a perpetual gulping move- 
ment, although his mouth is closed. He is 
drawing in air through his nostrils by means 
of successive gulps of his tongue and throat, 
and forcing it down into his lungs. If you 
are unkind enough to prop his mouth open, 
he will suffocate within a few minutes, 
although his nostrils are still wide open, 
simply because he has no motive power left 
to force the air down into his lungs. 

Our nostrils were originally nothing 
but smell-holes. Later, they were bored 
through, so to speak, into the mouth, 
making, at the point of meeting, a dark 
passage, which has remained ever since 
as a kind of playground for any wandering 
germs that come along. Incidentally, the 
nose-holes and the food-tube were patched 
together so clumsily that their two currents 
actually crossed—instead of running one 
behind and the other in front, as would 
have been the most rational arrangement— 
so that every time we swallow a mouthful of 
food, we shoot it completely across our 
wind-pipe. A special trap-door valve, the 
epiglottis, had to be devised to cover it 
over, and keep us from being choked 
by a mouthful “going down the wrong 
way.” This right-angled crossing of the 
air-stream and the food-stream leaves 
four dark corners in which- germs find 
all the warmth, moisture, and dark- 
ness which they require for their develop- 
ment. What we call the tonsils are simply 
soft, spongy masses of so-called “glandular,” 
or adenoid tissue, 
with which each one 
of these four dark 
corners is filled, and 
which could hardly be 
improved upon as 
breeding-grounds for 


germs. . 
The two tonsil- 
sponges which we 


know best, because 
they are the only ones 
in plain sight, are far 
the largest of the four, 
and lie on each side 
of the throat, just 
above the root of 
the tongue and _ be- 
low the palate. The 
smallest bunch of 
spongy tissue lies 
right at the root of 
the tongue, between it 
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rooms tight closed, making them hotbeds for germ-culture, and exposing themselves to the attack 


of every family of bugs” that gains an entrance. 


Such people are the legitimate prey of 


disease, whose transmissible forms are never caught napping 


and the trap-door which covers the wind- 
pipe. This so-called lingual tonsil can be 
seen only when the tongue is thrust very 
far out of the mouth. - The fourth of these 
tonsil sponges, the pharyngeal, which when 
inflamed and swollen forms the now famous 
adenoids, lies directly above the center of 
the soft palate, in the highest part of the 
roof of the throat. 

These four spongy hotbeds of disease 
form a nearly complete ring around the 
‘back of the throat, and are an astonishingly 
active band of trouble-breeders, with little 
to be said in their favor. In fact, if they 
have any protective or other useful function 
we have not yet been able to discover it. 
While they probably have some small 


amount of utility, particularly in the first 


ten years of life, they can be destroyed by 
disease, or removed by operation without 
the slightest appreciable injury to the 
general health. Indeed, the more complete 
and thorough their removal, the better the 
health of the rest of the body is likely to 
be afterward. About the only thing that 
can be said in their favor is that much of 
their substance consists of what is known as 
lymphoid tissue—a curious, primitive type 
of tissue such as forms the well-known 
lymph-glands, or kernels of the neck, arm- 
pits, groins, etc. Its principal use is be- 


lieved to be the production of the white 
blood-cells, or leucocytes. As some of these 
cells, the phagocytes, are the most active 
scavengers of the body, attacking and at- 
tempting to destroy all hostile germs which 
have. forced an entrance into it, it is sup- 
posed that the tonsils may act as special 
breeders and producers of phagocytes at 
points where germs are most likely to lodge 
or accumulate. Experiments, indeed, have 
shown that the tonsils do form and dis- 
charge these phagocyte cells into the throat 
in considerable numbers. But whether 
their activity in this respect is sufficient 
to overcome, or even equal, their deadly 
facility in furnishing a snug harbor and 
fertile soil for passing germs, is open to 
serious question. 

Whatever our views as to their origin, 
or conclusions as to their utility, there 


~ can be little doubt of the painful fact, 


based on vivid personal experience, that the 
tonsils are singularly fond of causing us 
trouble. What can we do for it when it 
comes, and what are the best means of 
avoiding it? Upon these practical points 
our knowledge has become both definite 
and effective within recent years. Bearing 
in mind that almost everything that strikes 
our tonsils reaches them by one of two 
routes, the mouth or the nose, the first 
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and most obvious step is to avoid contami- 
nation through either of these sources. 

Infections through the mouth come usu- 
ally through dirty or infected food, or 
through using that convenient orifice as 
a finger-bowl, a manicure set, a money- 
tester, an aid to literary composition, or 
what not. All that we can do toward 
~ keeping our food supply clean, in the places 
where it is produced, during shipment, 
in stores and shops, in the kitchens, and 
upon the table, will diminish our risks of 
sore throats. 

Perfect health of the mouth cavity is a 
far better safeguard. If the membrane 
lining the mouth and covering the gums is 
in a perfectly healthy condition, most in- 
fecting germs, unless excessively virulent, 
will, after skirmishing about the mouth, 
become suffocated by the saliva, and then 
be swallowed down into the stomach, to 
be dissolved and digested by the gastric 
juice. 

The conclusion that the vast majority 
of even disease-producing germs can find 
no lodgment in a perfectly healthy mouth 
and throat behooves us to be more than 
ever guarded against spongy, diseased, or 
ulcerated spots on the tonsils, the gums, 
or about the roots of the teeth. Keeping 
the gums and the teeth thoroughly -clean 
and healthy will greatly reduce all risks. 
Neglect of these is responsible not only for 
ulcerations in the mouth and inflamed 
tonsils, but for nearly half our so-called 
rheumatism and_ gout, 
as well as severe forms 
of anemia. It also gives 
the germs of tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and diph- 
theria a chance to find 
lodgment in the body. 
We can secure healthy 
gums and teeth by keep- 
ing the nose clear, so 
that there will be no 
mouth-breathing, no ma- 
locclusion of -the teeth, 
and no deformities of the 
jaws, by eating at least 
one article of food at each 
meal which will give 
plenty of vigorous exer- 
cise to the teeth and mas- 
sage to the gums; by brush- 
ing the mouth thorough- 


brush at least three or 





: f a bug and a sore throat. 
ly with a good bristle- and eat less, but we breathe in air at the 


rate of about a bushel a minute 
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four times a day—that is, after each meal 
and at bedtime; and last, but not least, 
by having the mouth examined regularly 
at stated intervals by a competent dentist, 
so that any defects may be repaired at 
their first appearance. If there were no 
bad teeth and no diseased gums, there would 
certainly be far less tonsilitis, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, anemia, rheumatism, and tu- 
berculosis. 

Although we considered the mouth first, 
the easiest and commonest line of approach 
to the tonsils is through the nose. This 
is, of course, due largely to the fact that, 
while eating is an occasional action, breath- 
ing is a constant one. We eat only about 
three pints of food, and*drink from three 
to five pints of water a day; while we 
breathe in air at the rate of about a bushel 
a minute. So that, even if the number of: 
bugs per quart be exactly the same in both 
food and air; we should risk catching at 
least a hundred through our noses to every 
one through our mouths. 

But to reach the tonsils through the nose, 
the germs must run the gantlet of the entire 
length of the nostrils. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that germs cannot reach the tonsils 
at all in fighting trim, unless the cleaning 
and straining mechanisms of the nose have 
been broken down: by overwork. More- 
over, the nose as a rule will put up a vig- 
orous fight, and cause enough disturbance 
to serve as a warning of inflammations 
of the throat. The more carefully we 
watch all cases of ordi- 
nary sore throat, the more 
frequently we find that 
the trouble did not begin 
originally in the throat, 
but was heralded by 
several hours, and even 
days, of snuffling, run- 
ning, and smarting in 
the nasal passages. So 
that it is not too much 
to say that at least-two- 
thirds of the germ dis- 
eases which attack the 
tonsils through the nose 
can be caught in the 
nasal passages; and if we. 
are prompt and _ intelli- 
gent enough in our treat- 
ment, they can be stopped 
there. The best time to 
cure a sore throat is while 
it is in the nose. 


We drink little 


Should Women Propose? 


By Dorothy Dix > 


Illustrated by John R. Neill 


disadvantage under 

which the feminine 
sex labors is sentimental, 
rather than political. 
Cruelly unjust as it 
is for woman to be 
denied a voice in 
government, it is 
not so unjust as 
that she should be 
denied a voice in 
love-making. 
Woman’s real eman- 
cipation will not come 
so much from being free 
to vote as from being free 
to select her own mate. Con- 
trasted with the right to pop 
the question, the right to vote 
is a poor and an innocuous 
thing. 

And I, who write these 
words, am an ardent Suffra- 
gist, in good and regular stand- 
ing in the party. But I am also a woman, 
and I have long observed the hopeless and 
pathetic efforts of my sex to acquire de- 
sirable husbands by the devious and indi- 
rect method of underground diplomacy, 
instead of going out boldly and asking for 
what it wanted. 

The spectacle thus presented has been so 
tragic and so piteous, so filled with useless 
suffering and disappointment, and unne- 
cessary boggles and mistakes and mix-ups, 
that it seems to_me that it is time for us to 
wake up and cast aside the ancient tradi- 
tion that it is unwomanly for a woman to 
have the slightest idea, in advance of his 
presenting himself, of the kind of a man she 
would like to marry. 

We all admit that getting married is the 
most important thing that ever happens to 
a woman. Compared to it, being born is 
a mere episode and dying, the trifling in- 
cident of a moment. Yet in this crucial 
event which settles her destiny for weal or 
woe, for happiness or misery, that brings 
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Many a woman whom aman 
never thinks of knows she 
could make him a perfectly 
good wife, if she only had 
the right to ask him to ac~ 
company her to the altar 


her riches, or dooms her to 
poverty, custom decrees 
that she shall take no 
active hand in shaping 
things. Her power is 
merely negative. It 
is the veto power. 
She can refuse to 
marry the man she 
abhors and des- 
pises, but she can- 
not go forth and 
win and marry the 
man she loves and 
admires. 
It is also one of life’s 
little ironies that, while 
from the time a girl is born 
she is taught that love is the 
chief business in life for her, 
that marriage is her predes- 
tined career, that the easiest 
and most profitable work a 
woman ever does is to work 
a husband, that any woman 
who has “spinster” carved on her tomb- 
stone is more or less of a failure, we, having 
thus spent about twenty years or so in 
preparing and training her for matrimony, 
forbid her from openly seeking a con- 
genial partner in her profession. 

Indeed we are shocked if a woman even 
admits that she would like to marry, or 
expects to marry. Matrimony is sup- 
posed always to come along as a happy and 
unexpected surprise. We demand that a 
woman shall marry, yet we are horrified 
at the suggestion that she should go hus- 
band-hunting. A woman is not even per- 
mitted to go out and look over the men in 
her community, and see which one she pre- 
fers. Even if a man catches her fancy, she 
can’t indicate her preference. All that she 
can do is to sit around and look willing, 
with her fingers crossed for luck, and, as 
old-fashioned Methodists used to say, 
put herself in the attitude to receive the 
blessing. 


We go even farther than this. We as- 
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sume that no real, delicate-minded woman 
is ever guilty of such a forward thing as 
giving a tender thought to a man, until he 
throws the handkerchief. Then she sud- 
denly discovers that she cherishes an undy- 
ing passion for him, although she has never 
previously even suspected that she had 
such a sentiment concealed about her 


person. 
What utter nonsense! What a trans- 
parent lie! Love isn’t born in a single 


second, and there’s not a woman living so 
dull that she does not know, to the last 
quiver of a heart-beat, how she feels about 
every man, five minutes after she meets him. 

Every unmarried man is a possible hus- 
band to every unmarried woman, and there 
is not a girl living who doesn’t go about 
with her little measuring stick up her sleeve, 
and who doesn’t take the dimensions of 
every man she encounters to see whether 
he would do for a husband or not, 
whether he is the one man in the universe 
that she would pick out for her mate if she 
had her choice in the matter, or whether 
she could make shift to do with him if he 
was the best whom she could get. 

And every mother’s daughter of us knows 
that the sentiment we have toward our 
husbands depends on whether he represents 
our desires or our necessities; and it’s pre- 
cisely the same sort of feeling we have 
about a fifty-dollar imported French-model 
hat that ravishes our fancy and will make 
all the other women green with 
envy, and the hat that 
we are taking home 
with us because it is 
durable and sensible, 
and was marked 
down to $1.49—and 
looks it—but that we 
took in desperation, 
because it was that 
or nothing. 

Apparently men 
seldom know what 
they want in a wife 
until after they have 
married her, but 
woman has a fatal 
prescience in such 
matters. She knows 
before marriage just 
as well as she does 
after it what she 
wants in a husband, 
and the kind of a 


There is all the difference in the world between + 

husband who is taken in desperation, because : 2 

that one or nothing, and the one who ravieis 4 
woman's fancy—the one she selects herse’’ 


Should Women Propose ? 


man she fancies; but custom forces her to 
put on the mask of indifference in the pres- 
ence of him who sets her every pulse a-flut- 
ter, and makes her dumb before the one- 
that she knows in every fiber of her being 
nature destined for her mate. 

It is as grotesque a tragedy as if a starv- 
ing man at a banquet saw before him the 
choicest viands and drink, but had to draw 
his hunger-belt tighter and tighter about 
him, and was forced to go away famished 
because the men about him were too stupid 
and engrossed in themselves to offer him a 
morsel of food, and etiquette didn’t permit 
him to help himself. 

Yes, that is the fate of woman at the 
feast of love. She is not permitted to take 
what she wants, nor to ask for it frankly. 
It is manners for her to perish first.. The 
modern version of Tantalus is feminine. 
It is the woman who sees the man who rep- 
resents her heart’s desire, and whom she 
knows she would make perfectly happy 
if she could be his wife, but who is deprived, 
by the theory of maidenly modesty, from 
securing him as a husband. 

Nobody has the courage to say it, but 
the real cure for divorce is to give women 
the right to propose, the right to pick out 
the husbands they want, instead of forc- 
ing them to marry, the men 
they can get. There are 
many reasons for this. 

For one thing, women 

are far more intuitive in 
matters of the heart than 
men are, and they are more 
keenly responsive to those 
correspondences of soul 
that make the only un- 
breakable bond between 
two human beings. 
Also, women are 
better judges of men 
than men are of 
women, and would 
make wiser matri- 
monial selections. 

A woman knows 
what a man wants 
in a wife and what 

will suit him far better 
‘nan he knows himself. 
Many awoman 
whom a man never 
-hinks of is perfectly 
aware that she could 
make him an ideal 
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How much happier the middle-aged widower with a houseful of children would be with the 
homely woman who would like to marry him and mother his brood, than he will with the 
pretty-faced young girl he picks out for himself 


wife, if only she had the right to urge her 


claims on him, as a.man urges his claims on. 


a woman, and persuade him to accompany 
her to the altar. 

How much happier, for instance, the 
middle-aged widower with a houseful of 
children would be with the homely woman 
with the maternal instinct highly developed 
who would like to marry him and enjoy 
mothering his brood, than he will be with 
the pretty-faced young girl he picks out for 
himself, and who will make his house a 
dark and bloody battle-ground, scrapping 
with his children! How blissful the man 
who loves to eat would be with the quiet, 
domestic girl who adores cooking, and how 
wretched he will be with the fashion-plate 
he blunders into espousing, who makes 
him live in a hotel because she can’t en- 
dure the drudgery of housekeeping! And 
how easily these matrimonial mistakes 
might have been avoided, if only the woman 
who was cut out to be a stepmother could 
have laid her claims before the widower, 
and the domestic girl could have backed 
up her suit with samples of her pies and 
bread. In a word, how many mortifying 
and expensive matrimonial blunders men 
would be prevented from making, and 
how much alimony they would be saved, 
if women could only pick out their wives 
for them! 

Another reason why it would make for 
domestic felicity for women to take the 


initiative in love-making and pop the ques- 
tion is that it would redound to the good of 
men, because the only happy and satisfied 
wife is the woman who has secured the hus- 
band she wanted. Whether matrimony 
is a success or a failure to a woman de- 
pends entirely on the feeling she entertains 
toward her husband. It doesn’t make any 
difference what sort of a man he is, nor what 
his merits, nor demerits. The only ques- 
tion is whether he fires her fancy ornot. If 
he doesn’t, he may lay a life’s devotion, 
and automobiles, and Paris confections in 
vain at her feet. If, on the other hand, she 
believes that she has drawn the prize 
package in the matrimonial lottery, she will 
cheerfully wear year before last’s clothes, 
and work her fingers to the bone to support 
him. 

Most of the discontent, the restlessness, 
and the querulousness of married women is 
the result of their having missed getting the 
men they really wanted for husbands, and 
their having descended to a second choice. 
They are taking out on the unfortunate 
men to whom they are united their disap- 
pointment and chagrin, and their spite at 
society for having denied them from, at 
least, having a trial at the one they de- 
sired. 

The greatest reason of all, though, why 
women should have a right to propose is 
because matrimony means so much more to 
a woman than it does-to a man. Every 
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woman is ten times as much mar- 
ried to her husband as he is to her, 
and it is, therefore, ten times more 
important that she should 
be satisfied in the bar- 
gain than that he should 
be. Ifaman has a wife 
who doesn’t measure 
up to his highest ideals, 

he has a thousand 
distractions on the out- 
side, a thousand things 

to take him away from 
home and to fill his life 
with other interests. 

Not so the woman. 
Her home is her world. 
She must find happiness 
or misery in it, and if 
her husband is uncongen- 
ial, if he bores her, or 
she grows weary-of-him, 
and seeks entertainment 
and sympathy on the 
outside, she had as well 
begin inquiring the price of 
a ticket to Reno. The only thing 
that makes a woman’s life worth 
living, and her work worth 
doing, is to have a husband 
in whose honor she finds her 
chief happiness in offering up 
herself daily as a burnt sacri- 
fice on the kitchen stove, and 
before whom it is a sacred joy for her to 
make a doormat of herself. And inasmuch 
as the wife lets herself in for unrelieved 
matrimony, Heaven knows it seems only 
humane to give her the privilege of picking 
out the most endurable brand of it, and 
the flavor that suits her taste. 

Of course, in a way, women do pick out 
their husbands, and there is no married 
woman who does not know more about why 
her husband happened to marry her than 
he does. Probably no man, if left to his 
own devices, would ever get married, and 
the chances are that alone, and unaided by 
mental suggestions and absent treatments 
from the party of the other part, he would 
never have picked out the particular lady 
he did. 





Still, anything that you have to do 


by stealth is necessarily ill done and 
blunderingly done and chary of results, 
and the tradition that forces a woman 
to take this roundabout way to the al- 
tar is undoubtedly the reason why so 








W oman dresses as she does to 
attract men, hoping some one 
will select her for a wife. 


Why not frankly ask the 


man she wants? 


Should Women Propose ? 


many men escape. It’s one thing to lay 
secret traps for a husband, and another 
to stalk him down in the open, and 
fire the question—Will 
you marry me or not >— 
pointblank at him. 
Some urge that it 
would be immodest for a 
woman frankly to tell 
a man that she loves 
him and that she would 
like tomarry him. But 
in reality, it would be 
far more decent and respect- 
able to come at the same 
end honestly and openly, 
instead of by suggestion. 
For why do women 
dress as they do, except: © 
to attract men? Why does 
woman flirt and ogle ex- 
cept to.draw. men-about her, 
hoping in the horde to find 
some one who will ask her to 
marry him? Why does she 
flatter and cajole men except to 
ensnare them? Compared with 
the arts and wiles that women 
are compelled to use now 
in order to try to get a hus- 
band, a plain, honest proposal 
is the shrinking violet itself. 
The only valid objection to 
women popping the question 
is the money consideration. Naturally 
it would take nerve for a woman to 
ask a man to assume her board bill and 
shopping ticket for life, and as long as 
women were financially dependent, it was 
doubtless proper for them to wait to be 
asked. Very many women in these days 
have private fortunes of their own, and 
practically any able-bodied woman can 
support her husband in the style in which 
he has been accustomed to live; so that 


‘knocks the last prop from under the vener- 


able superstition that women should be 
silent in courtship. 

Therefore I urge every American woman 
to assume the prerogative of a queen, and 
pop the question to the man she wants. . 
When she does we shall have no more di- 
vorce, because every woman will be happy 
and satisfied, having the man who is her 
heart’s desire, and every man will be 
blessed by having a wife who is breaking 
her neck to please him, and burning incense 
before him. 


he girls’ cooking-class in the 
‘ashington Irving High 
hool. New York. This 






is valuable training for the girls 
but it would be absurd to 
make it co-educational 










is to be the same 


10-Education 
High Schools — 


Is it a Failure? 


Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 







sexes during the last six of the twelve 
rs’ course. The kindergarten and _ first 
grades of the elementary school will re- 
in co-educational. Beginning with the 
enth grade, the boys will go to a new 
lool to be erected at 246th Street, six 
tes distant, and the girls will remain in 
present building at r2oth Street. The 
s’ school will have a play-ground of four 
2s fitted for their use in all kinds of 
ther. The girls will have the fine gymna- 
a and swimming-pool formerly shared 
athe boys. Material equipment, therefore, 
bout equalized. The special feature of 
| boys’ school will be its outdoor life—a 


| | 


ie doctrine of equality of opportunity is the chief foe of co~education. 
dh-schoot girls should not be taught what boys are unless their work 


| By James E. Russell, Ph.D. 


f NO-EDUCATION is a failure: The Horace 
Mann School decides to abandon it.” 

This startling headline in a New York daily 

paper recently prefaced the announcement of 

ange in policy with respect to our College schools. 

e fact is that after twenty-five years of co-educa- 

we are about to try the experiment of separating 


James E. Russell, Dean 
of Teachers College, who 
finds fault with co-education only 
where it means identical education 


country school for boys; the special 
advantages of the girls’ school will be its 
facilities for teaching the household arts, fine 
arts, and music, 

If a country school is good for city boys, 
why not for city girls? Can’t the household 
arts and other technical subjects be taught as 
well in one place as in another? Why separate 
the boys and girls—unless, perchance, you 
think co-education a failureP 

Those who believe that co-education is a 
failure will not be changed by any explana- 
tion that I can give, but I insist that our 
action has no bearing whatever on the main 
question. We have done only. what every 
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good school and every wise community 
would do under similar conditions. When 
the present school building was erected 
twelve years ago it was surrounded by 
vacant blocks. Playgrounds were -easily 
accessible. Now the city hems us in. 
Moreover, the school was much smaller 
than now. School life was simpler, and 
no such demand was made upon us for 
the technical training of girls as has come 
everywhere within the past ten years. 
Our policy is to keep the school to the 
front and make it in every way as good as 
we know how. Our present building and 
equipment represent an investment of 
upward of $500,000. It is too valuable to 
abandon, but it can be made into an ideal 
school for girls. For three years the boys 
have been going afternoons in good weather 
' to the playground at 246th Street. The 
time spent on the trains—twenty-five 
minutes each way—is a considerable loss, 
and in order to get in an hour or two in 
daylight the school has had to close at two 
o’clock. Under the new plan the boys will 
spend the day at the country school, and 
get their lessons and sports whenever each 
can be done best. The separation will give 
ample room for both schools, simplify the 
program, and make possible a more com- 
plete curriculum for each. These are the 
considerations which led us to change 
a policy of twenty-five years’ standing. 
They are all matters of expediency, and 
say nothing of the success or failure of 
co-education. 


What Is Co-Education ? 


But not many readers of Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING are interested in what the Horace 
Mann School, does or why it does it. My 
explanation is intended merely to show that 
our action was not the result of profound 
conviction of the right or wrong of co-educa- 
tion, and most certainly it was not forced 
by any dissatisfaction with a school of both 
sexes, nor any inability to accomplish what 
the school set out to do when it was estab- 
lished. No breath of scandal has ever 
touched it, and from first to last it has been 
a big happy family. 

I assume that what prompts the editor 
to undertake a discussion of co-education 
in the high school is the knowledge that 
the problem which confronts us also con- 
fronts many other schools. Our experience 
is not isolated. Communities which have 
maintained co-educational high schools for 


are coming up to vex us. 


‘an abiding interest in it. It is well know) 


Co-Education in High Schools 


a generation are now raising the question 
for the first time whether or not it is best 
to do as they have been doing. Questions 
which many of us thought settled years ago 
In the light of 
recent development in secondary education, 
how shall they be answered? 

The first step is to get a clear understand- 
ing of what is meant by co-education. In 
the minds of some it apparently means that 
girls should have identically the same school- 
ing as boys. Such a conception may have 
been justified at a time when it was claimed 
that girls’ intellects were inferior to boys’, 
that a woman should not aspire to do a 
man’s work anywhere—least of all in school 
and college. But no one who has taught 
boys and girls together can make that 
argument and keep a straight face. It is 
no longer necessary to put boys and girls 
together in school or college simply to 
demonstrate that girls are not the inferiors 
of their brothers. 


Equipment and Efficiency 


When co-education is understood to mean 
identical education for all, the problem 
is reduced to its lowest terms, and becomes 
an absurdity. It is long since anyone has 
seriously advocated a curriculum so narrow 
and impoverished as to be acceptable to all. 
Even in schools where all must take the 
same lessons and submit to the same in- 
struction, it does not follow that all pupils 
get the same mental pabulum. No two 
pupils get the same reaction, mental or 


spiritual, from any school exercise. One boy 


may pick his way laboriously through 
Cesar’s Commentaries and retain just 
enough to earn a passing mark at the end of 
the term; another, apparently doing the 
same tasks, may be leading an imaginary 
Roman legion in a conquest of the world. 
The one is working for a diploma; the 
other is getting an education. 

The pedagogical advance in recent years 
has been directed primarily toward better 
teaching. There has been great materia! 
betterment, to be sure, but fine buildings 
and improved equipment are worth while 
only as means of helping the teacher to d¢ 
more inspiring work. In methods of in 
struction our teachers are trained to depenc 
less upon the grind and discipline of school 
keeping, and more upon teaching in such : 
way as to secure a wholesome respect fo 
the subject of instruction and, if possible! 





James E. Russell, Ph.D. 


that most boys and girls have their likes 
and dislikes in school subjects. Time was 
when a schoolboy’s soul was saved by the 
mortification of the flesh. In some places, 
where the school is too poor to afford a 
variety, the puritanic argument is still 
heard, but I do not know of any school that 
has grown from, say, fifty to five hundred 
pupils which has not increased its curriculum 
in almost equal ratio. When a school has 
only two teachers the subjects taught are 
naturally those which two teachers can 
best teach; when the third teacher comes in 
a few new subjects enter, and the curriculum 
becomes more flexible; when the tenth, or 
twentieth, or fiftieth teacher is added, less 
is said of what the pupil needs and more of 
what he wants. Apparently the pupil 
needs what he can get when he can get but 
little; when much is offered his wants 
determine his needs. 


Equal Opportunity 


The bane of education is that plausible 
arguments can be put up to justify any 
end, however unworthy it may be. Iden- 
tical education was justified so long as it cost 
less to give a narrow curriculum than abroad 
one. When it costs no more to give a 
variety of subjects, the argument changes. 
Then we argue that there should be equality 

_of opportunity—opportunity for each boy 
and each girl to get in school the training 
which will best fit them for the work of life. 
So far have we gone in this latest stage that 
vocational training is being introduced 
everywhere. The rural schools are teaching 
agriculture and the household arts. By 
continuation schools, night schools, and 
special trade schools, both boys and girls 

-1n our cities are being fitted to earn a better 
living. Once grant that equality of op- 
portunity has a place in school policy, and 
no state dare provide high schools, colleges, 
and professional schools for the few, without 
making provision for the vocational training 
of the many. 

The doctrine of equality of opportunity 
is playing havoc with many of our earlier 

erican notions of education. Our first 
secondary schools were really college pre- 
paratory schools, and our colleges were a'step 
toward professional training for the service 
of church and state. They were aristo- 
cratic institutions, for the benefit of the few 
who could afford to take advantage of them. 

When high schools came in, maintained at 

_ public expense, the common-sense of the com- 
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munity insisted on opening these schools 
to girls. The public that paid the bills 
was as much interested in one sex as in the 
other, and thereby co-education became the 
rule in American high schools. But un- 
wittingly, in admitting girls the seeds of 
heterodoxy were sown. The admission of 
girls doubled the possible number of pupils 
at once, and with the growth of numbers 
more teachers were necessary. With more 
teachers, greater flexibility of curriculum 
was inevitable. The next step is the one 
we are all facing. When it is possible to 
provide schooling adapted to the needs of 
later life, what differentiation, if any, shall 
be made for boys and girls? 


Vocational Training 


The fact that eighty per cent. of the girls 
in any high school will marry within a few 
years and be:settled in homes, and that the 
only specific training they will ever get for 
their life work must be had in the high school, 
suggests the desirability of giving girls 
something more than the boys want, So 
strong has this feeling become that few high 
schools today omit the household arts from 
their curriculum. If it be granted that 
differentiation is desirable in one respect, 
it is difficult to refute the argument that it 
also may be desirable in other respects. I 
fancy that the movement, begun with the 
introduction of the household arts, will 
continue until the high-school training for 
girls who do not go to college will be sharply 
set off from the college-preparatory course. 
Moreover, the colleges will not long refuse 
to credit for admission the courses pursued 
by most girls in high schools; the state 
universities cannot do it if they would, and 
the women’s colleges will finally fall in line. 
Consequently I predict a growing tendency 
to differentiate the work of boys and girls 
in our high schools. 

But all this may be beside the mark. It 
does not answer the question whether boys 
and girls should be educated together in 
the high school. Co-education, if it means 
identical education, seems to me an ab- 
surdity. Co-education as equality of op- 
portunity for both sexes, and for all indi- 
viduals, will be settled chiefly by considera- 
tions of expediency. 

Judging from what I know of boys’ 
schools and girls’ schools and schools for 
both sexes, I am satisfied that boys and 
girls can live together in schools as naturally 
and helpfully as they do in. the homes 


Each boy and each girl should get in 
fit them for the work of life. Obvi- 


classes are open 


from which they come.: I 
doubt whether a boys’ school 
is any safer for a normal 
boy, or a girls’ school for 
a normal girl, than is a 
mixed school. Some boys, 
perhaps, and some girls 
would be better off in 
separate institutions, but 
inmost communities there 
is no cause to fear any 
worse outcome from a 
mixed school than would 
probably arise if the 
sexes were separated. 
This is a hard proposition 
for a foreigner to under- 
stand, but tomost Ameri- 
cans it is axiomatic. - With us school life 
with boys and girls is as normal and as 
safe as home life. Moreover, there are 
many refining influences present in a 
mixed school which are distinctly helpful 
to boys, and, so far as my observation 
goes, the girls lose nothing by being looked 
to as guardians of the social life of the 
group. Responsibility builds character, 
and in a mixed school each sex is charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining its 
own social status. This I consider a posi- 
tive advantage, and one that should not 
lightly be set aside. 

School life in an American high school is 
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Definite, to-the-point instruction in the 


Commercial High School, 

These lectures and demonstrations will 

be translated in terms of income when 
the boys leave school 








school the training which will best 
ously this is impossible where all 
to both sexes 


the life of the community in 
miniature. If the com- 
munity life. is sound and 
healthy, the life of the 
school should be sound and 
healthy, too. When public 
opinion is weak or uncertain 
however, there is a danger 
that the mixed school may 
suffer. Hence it is that the 
high school in one commu- 
nity may be easily managec 
and a model of propriety 
while not far away another 
school may fall far short 
of the ideal. In a great 
city, for example, where 
pupils come from al. 
classes and where the parents are flat- 
dwellers, knowing nothing of those who live 
on the other side of the partition, a con- 
trolling public opinion is out of the question. 
Pupils know each other only in school, anc 
the gossip of the school does not penetrate 
the homes, because those at home do not 
know John or Sarah toward whom gossip is 
directed. Under such conditions the schoo 
is hampered by lack of restraining public 
opinion. It is natural, therefore, thai 
parents should hesitate to send a daughte 
into a group of which they know little, bu’ 
fear much. Such asituation invites opposi 
tion to co-education, and the oppositiol| 


Brooklyn. 
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naturally comes from the patrons of the 
school. 

The strongest argument for the separa- 
tion of the sexes during the high-school age 
comes from the difference in physiologic 
age. Girls mature earlier than boys. Girls 
of fifteen are a year or two ahead of boys 
of the same age, and the boys never catch 
up during the high-school period. The 
inferiority of the boys, socially and mentally, 
is noticeable in any high-school class. I 
speak, of course, in general terms. In 
every school some boy will be physiologic- 
ally older and intellectually more alert 
than some girls, but in the large, the girls 
outstrip the boys. The result is a certain 
stagnation of the boy group, due in part to 
immaturity, and in part to the repeated 
failure to excel. When a boy gives up try- 
ing because some girl always wins, he soon 
acquires the habit of being satisfied to stay 
behind. It is a common saying among 
high-school teachers that girls learn more, 
but boys think better. But the boy who 
becomes accustomed to second place soon 
fails to think at his best. He marks time, 
and frequently does not wake up till he 
finds himself in college in an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere, dealing with new subjects 
in open competition with his fellows. 

Some boys, a relatively large number, I 
fear, should be pushed harder in high school 
than is commonly the case with mixed 
classes. A hand heavy enough to be felt by 
boys of sixteen may be too heavy for the 
girls of the same class. The relatively 
greater sensitiveness of girls may be dis- 
puted, but I think most teachers will agree 
that girls are prone to take school work more 
seriously than boys. 

Whatever the value of the argument for 
a separation of the sexes during the high- 
school period, it does not hold good for 
either the earlier or later educational stages. 
I cannot see any inherent differences in 
college men and women, and I fancy no one 
finds them in the elementary school. Some 
women whom I knoware physically stronger, 
intellectually keener, and spiritually more 
robust than some men of my acquaintance. 
I doubt whether there is any profession, or 
€ven manual vocation that might not be 
better served by certain women than by 
many men. On the other hand, there are 
men who are essentially more feminine than 
some women; even the maternal instinct 
is better developed in some men than in 
many women. Our environment and occu- 
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pation, quite as much as any inherited ten- 
dency or physical limitation, mold us into 
the shapes we take. 

The doctrine of equality of opportunity— 
a fundamental principle of American society, 
it seems to me—forces us to the conclusion 
that our school system must provide free 
and ample training for every boy and girl. 
If a boy and a girl aspire to professional 
service, there should be full equality of op- 
portunity; so, too, if either wants to become 
a farmer, a builder, or a stenographer, the 


_way should be open and the means available. 


The obvious corollary of this proposition 
is that those whose aim is the same should 
have the same education. The woman who 
studies medicine, or teaching, or law, needs 
no specialized course of training because 
she is a woman. Professional service is 
without distinction of sex. Merchandizing, 
stenography—even laundering and dress- 
making and dish-washing—are not pecul- 
larly feminine occupations. The man who 
wishes to excel in them must fit himself 
as does the woman. 

I see no reason, therefore, to modify a 
college preparatory course to suit the needs 
of girls or boys; their needs are identical; 
so far as they go. The fact that two-thirds 


of the girls will soon marry means that the 


career of the largest group in the school is 
definitely known; for them a specialized 
course is not only desirable, but it is almost 
criminal not to give it. But if any girl 
prefers Latin to cookery, and aspires to be- 
come a classical scholar rather than a do- 
mestic’ technician, I think she is entitled 
to all the help the school can give, and that 
what she gets should be what the boy with 
the same ambition gets. There is a study 
of science that leads to a sane understand- 
ing of the principles of nutrition and sanita- 
tion as required by the housewife, and there 
is a study of science that leads to the prac- 
tice of medicine. The girl who is to marry 
should choose the one, and the girl who is to 
become a physician should take the other. 
It would doubtless strengthen the future 
housewife to take both, just as it would be 
well for the married physician to have both, 
but life is too short to do everything. that 
one would like, or to get all the training that 
one should have. Choices must be made, 
and fortunate is the man or woman who 
chooses wisely. All that the school can 
do is to offer the widest possible range of 
choices, and to keep the door open toward 
future needs. ae 





And this is home, this earth and sky, these ee fields and wooded hills, a 


home, none larger, none of m 


» he Field 


ZY) Dalla. 


Author of ‘‘A Watch in the Woods,” SEs 


““!T is doubtless due to early associations, to the large [| 
F played by cornfields in my boyhood, that I cannot come uy} 
one now in these small New England farms withou'| 
touch of homesickness. It was always the autumn more tl! 
the spring that touched me as a child, and there was soi 
thing connected with the husking and the shocking of the c/ 
that took deeper hold upon my imagination than any other single ev: 
of the farm year, a kind of festive joy, something solemnly beautiful | 
significant, that to this day makes a field of corn-shocks not so much } 
substance of earth’s bounty as the symbol of life, or rather of lifes 
one could wish it to be—lived to the end, and rich in corn, with even 
fodder gathered into shocks, and set in order over a broad field. ! 
- Perhaps I have added touches to this picture since the days W) 
ie) I was a boy, but so far back as when I used to hunt out the dee 
’ grooved or fluted stalks to turn into fiddles, it was minor note 
played—the notes of the wind coming over the field of corn-butts | 

stirring the loose blades as it moved among the shocks. I have 

than a memory of mere corn, of heavy-eared stalks, cut and shockect 

shed the winter rain; that, and more, as of the sober end of someth) 

the fulfilment of some solemn compact between us—the hands and} 

mind of me, and the mind and the lips of the fields and skies. 
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marshes of reed, and river flowing out to meet the sea. You can ask for no fairer 
abundant or more golden corn 


of Fodder 


Lore Sharp 


Meadow,” “The Fall of the Year,” e 


Is this too much for a boy to feel? Not,if he is father‘to the man. 
Have I not heard my own small boys, with grave faces, announce that this 
isthe twenty-first of June, the longest day of the year, as if the shadows were 
already falling, even across their morning way? 

If my spirit should return to earth as a flower, it would become a four- 
o'clock, or a yellow evening-primrose, for only the long afternoon shadows 
or falling twilight would waken and spread my petals. No, I would come 
as an aster or a witch-hazel bush, opening after the corn is cut, the crops 
gathered, and the yellow leaves begin to come sighing to the ground. 

At that word “sighing,” many a trusting reader will lay this essay down. 
He has had more than enough of this brand of pathos from youth up. 


The “sobbing wind,” the ‘‘ weeping rain,”— 
’Tis time to give the lie 

To these old superstitious twain— 
That poets sing and sigh. 


Taste the sweet drops—no tang of brine, 
Feel them—they do not burn; 

The daisy-buds, whereon they shine, 
Laugh, and to blossoms turn— 


That is, in June they do; but do they in October? There are no daisies 


© laugh in October. - A few late asters fringe the roadsides; an occasional 
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bee hums loudly in among them; but there 
is no sound of laughter, and no shine of 
rain-drops in the broken, hoary seed- 
stalks that strew the way. If the 
daisy-buds laugh—as surely they do in 
June—why should not the wind sob and 
the rain weep—as surely they do—in 
October? There are days of shadows with 
the days of sunshine; the seasons have their 
moods, as we have ours, and why should 
one be accused of more sentiment than 
sense, and of bad rhetoric, too, in yielding 
to the spirit of the empty woods till the slow, 
slanting rain of October weeps, and the 
soughing wind comes sobbing through the 
trees? 

Fall, rain, fall steadily, heavily, drearily. 
Beat off the fading leaves and flatten them 
_ into shapeless patterns on the soaking floor. 
Fall and slant and flatten, and, if you will, 
weep. Blow, wind, through the creaking 
branches, blow about the whispering corners 
of the house; parley there outside my win- 
dow; whirl and drive the brown leaves into 
hiding, and if I am sad, sigh with me and 
sob. 


May one not indulge in gentle melancholy 


these closing days of autumn, and invite 
the weather in, without being taken to 
task for it? One should no more wish to 
escape from the sobering influence of these 
October days than from the joy of June, or 
the thrill in the wide wonder of the stars. 
If winds have wailed and skies wept tears, 
To poet’s vision dim, 
’Twas that his own sobs filled his ears, 
His weeping blinded him— 

Of course! And blessed is the man who 
finds winds that will wail with him, and 
skies that love him enough to weep in sym- 
pathy. It saves his friends and next of kin 
a great deal of perfunctory 
weeping. 

There is no month in all 
the twelve as lovely and loved 
as October. A _ glorious June 
day is the full measure of our 
capacity for joy; but the heart 
can hold a month of melancholy, 
and ache for more. So it hap- 
pens that June is only a memory 
of individual days, while Oc- 
tober is a season, a mood, a 
spirit, beautiful, pensive, fugi- 
tive. So much is already gone, 


sO many things seem = June is TESS a memory of hd ie tieal days, 


past, that all the gold of 
gathered crops and glory 





but October is a season, a mood, a spirit, 
beautiful, pensive, fugitive 


‘The Fields of Fodder 


on. the wooded hillsides only gilds and 
paints the shadow that is mixed with 
the October sunshine. 

In June the day itself was the great event. 
It is not so in October. Then its coming 
and going were attended with ceremony 
and splendor, the dawn with invisible choirs, 
the sunset with all the pageantry and pomp 
of a regal féte. | Now the day has lessened, 
and breaks tardily and without a dawn, 
and with a blend of shadow quickly fades 
into ‘the night. A warp of dusk shows 
through the sunlit fabric from daybreak to 
dark. 

It is the Sates the wash of haze upon 
the flaming landscape, the screen of mist 
through which the sunlight sifts, that veils 
the face of the fields and softens, almost to 
sadness, the mood of things. 

For it is the inner mood of things that 
has changed, as well as the outward face of 
things. The very heart of the hills feels it. 
The hush that fell with the first frost has 
hardly been broken. The blackened grass, 
the blasted vine, have not grown green 
again. No new buds are swelling, as after 
a late frost in spring. Instead, the old 
leaves on the limbs rattle and waver down; 
the cornfield is only an area of stubs and 
long lines of silent shocks; and in the corners 
of the meadow fence stand clumps of flower- 
stalks—joepyeweed, boneset, golden-rod 
—bare and stark and whitening; and deep 
within their matted shade, where the brook 
bends about an alder-bush, hangs an amber 
pendant of the jewel-weed, to which a 
bumblebee comes droning on wings so loud 
that a little hylo near us stops his pipe to 
listen. 

‘There are other sounds, now that the 
shrill cry of hylo is stilled—the cawing of 
crows beyond the wood, the 
scratching of a beetle in the 
crisp leaves, the cheep of a 
prying chickadee, the tiny chir- 
rup of a cricket in the grass— 
remnants of sounds from the 
summer, and echoes, as of single 
strings left vibrating after. the 
concert is over and the silent 
hall is closed. 

But how sweet is the silence! 
To be so far removed from 
sounds that one can hearasingle 
cricket and the creeping of a 
beetle in the leaves! 
Life allows no margin of 
silence any longer. One 
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E cannot sit down in quiet 
and listen to the small 
voices nowadays; one is obliged to stand 
up—in a telephone-booth, a pitiful, two- 
by-two oasis of silence in life’s desert of 
confusion and din. If October brought 
one nothing else but this sweet refuge 
from noises, it would be enough. For 
the silence of October, with its peculiar 
qualities, is pure balm. There is an op- 
pressive stillness that precedes a severe 
storm; an ominous hush that falls be- 
fore the first frost; a death-like lack of 
sound in a bleak snow-buried swamp or 
pasture; an awesome majesty of quiet in 
the movement of the midnight stars; and 
something fearful in the dumb desert, a 
muteness without bound or break, eternal. 
I have listened to all of these, and found 
them answering to mute tongues within 
my own soul, deep unto deep; but moods 
like these, that may meet death, that can 
sweep through the heavens with the con- 
stellations, are rare; whereas the need for the 
healing and restoration of that serene si- 
lence of the warm October woods is frequent. 


In June the day itself was the great event. 
Now the day has lessened, and breaks tardily and without a dawn, and 
with a blend of shadow quickly fades into the night 


It is not so in October. 







For there are voices here, 
many of them; but all sub- 
dued, harmonious, single, pure, as when 
the chorus stops, and some rare singer 
carries the air on, and up, and far away, 
till it is only spirit, soul. 

The joyous confusion and happy tumult 
of summer are gone; the mating and singing 
and fighting are over; the growing and 
working and watchcare done; the running, 
even of the sap, has ceased; the grip of the 
little twigs is relaxed; the leaves, for very 
weight of peace, float off into the air; and all 
the woods, with empty hands, sleep in the 
after-summer sun, and dream. 

With empty hands in the same warm 
sun I lieand dream. The sounds of summer 
have died away; the roar of coming winter 
has not yet broken through the gates of the 
north. Over my head stretches a fan-like 
branch of witch-hazel, its yellow leaves 
falling, its yellow hydra-headed flowers just 
curling into bloom. The snow will fall be- 
fore its yellow straps have twisted, crisp 
and brown. But let it fall; it must 


melt again, for as long as these pale 
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embers burn, the icy hands of winter shall 
slip and lose their hold. 

The woods are at my back; the level 
meadow and wide fields of corn-fodder 
stretch away in front of me to a flaming 
ridge of oak and hickory beyond. The sun 
is behind me over the woods, so that the 
lazy air glances with every gauzy wing and 
flashing insect form that skims the dreaming 
meadow. But there is an unusual play of 
light, a glinting of threads that enmesh the 
air, as if the slow-swinging wind were weav- 
ing gossamers of blown silk from the steeple- 
bush spindles through the slanting reeds of 
the sun. 

But it is not the wind that weaves; it is 
a multitude of small spiders. Here is one 
‘close to my face, out at the tip of a slender 
grass-stem, holding on with its forelegs, and 
kicking out backward with its hind legs a 
tiny skein of web off into the air. The 
threads stream and sway and lengthen, 
gather and fill and billow, and tug at their 
anchorage till, caught in the dip of some 
wayward current, they lift the little aero- 
naut from his hangar and bear him away 
through the sky. 

Long before we dreamed of flight, this 
little voyager was coasting the clouds. I 
can follow him far across the meadow in 
his cobweb basket as the filmy craft floats 

shimmering over the sunlit sea. 

Who taught him navigation? By what 
compass is he steering, and where will 
he come to port? Perhaps his anchor will 
catch in a hard-hack on the other side of the 
pasture; or perhaps some wild air-current 
will sweep him over the woodtops, over the 
Blue Hills, and bear him a hundred miles 
away. No matter. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and there is no port where 
the wind never blows. 

Yet no such ship would dare put to sea in 
other than this soft and sunny weather. 
The autumn seeds are sailing, too—the 
laughing parachutes of thistle and fall 
dandelion and hankweed, like a fleet of tiny 
yachts under sail in harbor, a breeze from 
a cut-over ridge in the woods blowing almost 
cottony with down from the tall hankweed 
that has come up thick in the clearing. 

As I watch the sowing of the winds my 
melancholy slips away. One cannot lie here 
in the, warm but unquickening sun, and 
see this sower crossing meadow and corn- 
field without a vision of waking life, of 
fields of green corn where now stands the 
fodder, of woods all full of song, as soon as 
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this sowing and the sleep of the seeds are 
done. The autumn wind is the greatest 
of sowers, and he strows with the most 
lavish of hands. He wings his seeds and 
weights his seeds, he burrs them, rounds 
them, angles them; they fly and fall, they 
sink and swim, they stick and shoot, they 
pass the millstones of the robins’ gizzards 
for the sake of a chance to grow, the 
chance to garland the earth with life and 
flower in the spring. 

The leaves are falling, the birds are leav- 
ing; most of them having already gone. 
Soon I shall hear the bugle notes of the last 
guard as the Canada geese go over, headed 
swift and straight for the south. And 
yonder stands the fodder, brown and dry, 
the slanting shocks close tied against the 
beating winter rains. It is all enough to 
induce another and a lasting fit of melan- 
choly, did one not know the meaning of 
the fodder, could one not find in it his faith 
in the seasons, or see in it the beauty and the 
wisdom built into the round of the year. 

If you lack this faith and understanding, 
spend a serene October day in the woods. 
Go alone, lie down upon a bank where you 
can get alarge view ofearthandsky. ‘One 
seems to get nearer to nature in the early 
spring days,”’ says Mr. John Burroughs. I 
think not; not if by nearer you mean closer 
to the heart and meaning of things. “All 
screens are removed, the earth everywhere 
speaks directly to you; she is not hidden 
by verdure and foliage.’”’ That is true; 
yet for most of us her lips are still dumb 
with the silence of winter. One cannot 
come close to bare cold earth. There is 
only one flat, faded expression on the face of 
the fields in March; whereas in October 
there isa settled peace.and sweetness over all 
the face of nature, fulness and a non-with- 
holding in her heart that makes communi- 
cation natural and understanding easy. 
This is the season for you to prepare for 


' winter—your spirit, as well as your wood- 


shed, for the coming of the cold. 

The sap is sinking in the trees, the great 
tides of life have turned, but so slowly do 
they run these soft and fragrant days that 
they seem almost still, as at flood. A blue- 
jay is gathering acorns overhead, letting 
one drop now and then to roll out of sight 
and be planted under the mat of leaves. 
A troop of emigrating warblers flit into and 
through the trees, talking quietly among 
themselves as they search for food, moving 
all the while—and to a fixed goal: the far- 
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off south. Bob-white whistles from the 
fodder-field; the odor of ripened fox-grapes 
is brought with a puff of wind from across 
the pasture, the smell of mint, of penny- 
royal, and of sweet-fern crisping in the sun. 
These are not the odors of death; but the 
fragrance of life’s very essence, of life 
ripened and perfected and fit for storing 
till another harvest comes. And _ these 
flitting warblers, what are they but another 
sign of promise, another proof of the wis- 
dom which is at the heart of things? And 
all this glory of hickory and oak, of sumac 
and creeper, of burning berries on dogwood 
andilex and alder—this sunset of the sea- 
sons, what is it but the preparation for 
another dawn? 

If you..would be-folded to the breast of 
nature, if you would be pressed to her 
beating heart, if you would feel.the mother 
in the soul of things, let these October days 
find you in the hills, or where the river 


makes into some vast salt marsh, or under- - 


neath some ancient tree, with fields of corn 
in shock and browning pasture slopes that 
reach and round themselves along the rim 
of the sky. 

The sun circles warm above you; and 
up against the snowy piles of cloud 
a broad-winged hawk : in lesser 
circles wheels, and flings its 
piercing. cry far down “il 
to you; a fat, dozy 
woodchuck sticks his 
head out and eyes 
~ you kindly from his 
burrow; and close 
over you, as if you, 
too, had grown 

and blossomed 
there, bends 

a rank, purple- 
flowered iron-weed. 
You understand 
each other; you 
are children of the 
same mother, nourished 
at the same abundant 
breast, you and the weed, 
and the woodchuck, 
and the wheeling hawk, 
and the piled-up clouds, 
and the shouldering 
slopes against the sky. 
You are brother to them all. And thisis 
home, this earth and sky—these fruitful 
fields, and wooded hills, and marshes of reed, 
and river flowing out to meet the sea. You 


























































































































































field of fodder. 
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First the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear, and after that the 
If so with the corn and 
the seasons, why not so with life ? 


Bs 


can ask for no fairer home, none larger, none 
of more abundant or more golden corn. 
If aught is wanting, if just a tinge of shadow 
mingles with the rowan-scented haze, it is 
not the early-falling twilight, but the 
thought of our days, how short they are, 
how few of them find us with the freedom of 
these October fields, and how: soon they 
must fade into November. 

But the thought of November need not 
disturb us. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory. So also are the 
months and seasons. But if you will 
watch closely, you will see that not only are 
the birds leaving, but the muskrats are 
building their winter lodges; the-frogs are 
bedding, the buds putting on their thick 
furry coats—life everywhere is preparing for 
the cold. You need to take the same pre- 


_ caution, not, in your coal-bin, nor in your 


wardrobe, not in your fodder-field, but in 
your heart. You have already started the 
winter’s fire in the furnace; you will shortly 
husk and bring in the corn. Take a day 
out of October, a day when the woods are 
aflame with color, when the windsareso slow 
that the spiders are ballooning, and, lying 
where you can see them ascending 
while the parachute seeds go 
drifting by, watch until 
your eyes are opened to 
see larger and plainer . 
things go by—the 
days with the round 
of labor until the 
evening; the seas- 
ons with their joy- 
ous waking, their 
eager living, their 
abundant fruit- 
ing, and then their 
sleeping—for they 
need to sleep. First 
the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear, and after 
that the field of fodder. 
If so with. the corn 
and the seasons, why 
not fso with life? And 
what of it all could be 
fairer or more desirable 
than its October?—to lie and look out 
across some sunlit meadow to a field of fod- 
der, cut and shocked against the winter with 
one’s own hands! 
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With hero strength, I pull 
rope which cause Hon. Chair to 
sidle backwards on castor. Consequence of this was 


large. Hon. Cluck, suddenly dejected from his set down, 
fell so hippoponderously that entire home were jarred loose 


Hashimura Togo-Domestic 
SciIenush = 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His 
Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, 
whose mind thinks recipes. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

When Hon. Chris Columbus dishcovered 
America, he do so at his own risk. It are 
muchly the same with Gen. Housework— 
all persons must be entirely careful about 
what they find out, because they can’t 
always do something with it. I know be- 
cause I try. 

My last former address was home of 
Hon: Mrs. J. B. Cluck, Canton, O. I am 
now employed there as an absentee. Mr. 
Editor, you and your magazine are blame 
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for the miserable anecdote what happen to 


me there. I tell you, Mr. Editor Good 
Housekeeper, how was: 

This Hon. Cluck lady suddenly approach 
up to me last Tues a. m. & say with voice, 

“Togo,” she say so, “I am delightful 
reader of Good Housekeeper Magazine.” 

‘““Vou are one in several 1,000,000,” I 
snatch back, with expression of rapid cir- 
culation. . 

“Tn this wonderfully home-made period- 
ical,’ she divludge, “I are frequently su- 
prised to read one department name of 
‘Dishcoveries, ’ what tell considerable knowl- 


Wallace Irwin 


edge to ladies what require to make house- 
work unexpected. This month ‘Dishcov- 
erles’ give bright recipes on following 
subjects: 

“ “How to make pincushions from pota- 
toes. 

“How to keep moths out of moth-bags. 

“““How to make babies cry by music.’”’ 

.I assimulate her words with eyebrows. 

“Tt seem insulting to sell so much wis- 
dom for 15c,”’ I contuse. 

“Recipes like this,’ decry Hon. Mrs. 
“are good ways to know. Every servant 
girl, whether male or female, should read 
those ‘Dishcoveries’ & attempt to do so 
also. New things can be thought of only 
by thinking of something new. Therefore, 


remember I expect you to make some - 


useful ‘Dish-covery’ each week you are in 
this home.”’ 

With such language, she suddenly eloped 
away, leaving my hands in thoughtful 
dishwater. 

Mr. Editor, it are easier to be Shakes- 
peare than Edison. Hon. Shak. merely 
composed poetry, but Hon. Ed. has to com- 
pose inventions what actually g0 when ex- 
pected to. 

When Hon. Mrs. Cluck require me to 
think up some Dishcovery, I were com- 
pletely flabbed to find what was. Nearly 
everything seemed to be already thought of 
to make home easier—hot water, ice man, 
gas, etc. Brooms was there to sweep with, 
foods to cook with, each thing for to do so. 
When I look around that home, all full of 
everything, I feel like North Pole after 
Hon. Doc Cook was there—nothing else 
left to dishcover. 

That week my brain grew sidewise from 
too much originality. Yet no useful 
thought come up. 

With frequent occasionality, Hon. Mrs. 
Cluck approach and dement, 

You find that Dishcovery yet, Togo?” 

st Great explorers requires overtime to do 

“ii relate. 

No intellectual reply from her. 

Wedsday pass, Thursday pass while 
Fryday & Satday proceed in similar man- 
ner. At last it was Sunday. 

This Sunday are devoted to stay-home 
amusement by Hon. Cluck, who are a bald- 
haired gentleman of medium oldness. He 
spend this vacation by setting in slippers 
and enjoying quarrels he is too busy to at- 
tend to other days. When these is fin- 
ished, he reads comical supplements until 
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fatigued by humor, when he spreads Hon. 
Happy Hooligan page over his bald hair 
and commences to snore. This program 
are enjoyed to any extent while Hon. Mrs. 
telephone her Mother to explain how sad 
her marriage was. 

“Jas!” holla Hon. Mrs. to Hon. Mr., 
last Sunday while he was leaping from one 
nap to another, “‘ Why should you save your 
snores for your Wife?” 

“You comfort me so I cannot keep wake- 
ful,’’ he smooth back. 

“Do you snore while being comforted 
by a—stenographer?”’ she gollup so quickly. 

He said nothing very well. 

“Ohi!” This from her. “If I could 
dishcover some way for to keep you from 
going to sleep every time-you sat in that 
chair, I should be submerged by much 
gratitude.” 

I was nie: in next room near key- 
hole trying not to listen when I axidentally 
hear her make this dialogue. 

Zizz!! Intellectual flash arrive to brain: 
I should make one Dishcovery what would 
give Hon. Cluck happy-home wakefulness 
when setting in that chair. Banzai! I 
stogger backwards with Edison feeling of 
thumbs. 

Next a. m. while Hon. Mrs. were absentee 
at Dept Store squandering money on hair- 
pins, I approach Hon. Chair where husband 
love to dream. With artistic hammer & 
nails, I attach Hon. Chair to rope in next 
room which were pulled by neat derange- 
ment of pulleys. He were a Mawruss 
Chair, full of pads and very fat, and I 
was proud to see the expression of calm 
comfort what he wear while setting there 
awaiting happy home-come of Hon. Mr. 
Cluck. 

When Hon. Mrs. Cluck arrive back for 
dinner that evening, food were absent, for 
reason because I had been too busy with 
importance to think up such triful. 

“Why you no cook for eat it?” she re- 
quire with hawk voice. 

“I have cooked something more grand 
than merely stomach food,” I snuggest. 
“While you was absentee, I have been pre- 
paring something elegant for the brain to 
chew: I have made a Dishcovery!”’ 

“OQ narrate it to me!” she collapse for 
vasty excitements. 

“Not to do!” I holla. ‘‘Such thoughts 
must be delivered by express to editor 
of Good Housekeeper Magazine.” 

She glub slightly, but I was firm. 
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“Tf you have time to spare from your 
scientific study, please prepare what hash 
there is in the house ae food which is 2% 
‘hours.late.”” She say it 

At 6:47 hour, Hon. Cluck return back in 
usual mood of joyless anticipation. He 
say several nouns expressing lateness of 
Japanese cookery, then he remove off coat, 
collar, neckbow & shoeware, expecting to 
put on house slippers and smoke-jacket and 
manufacture comfort. 

“Tf Togo shall be till breakfast preparing 
dinner, I shall go to my Mawruss Chair and 
enjoy slight kitten nap,” Hon. Mister 
glump. 

“Tf you had more regular profiles, you 
would be a sleeping beauty,’ contuse Hon. 
Mrs. 

“Tf this home was run right, it would not 
be run down!” combust him. 

- “Tf you was not a fungus, coo might be 
a genius,” detone her. 

I were deliciously relieved to hear them 
talk that way, because I knew they would 
get so interested in unpleasantness that 
Hon. Cluck would forget’ to’ go sleep in 
Mawruss Chair until after dinner was ate. 
And then I would have time to show my 
Dishcovery. 

And so it was. While I’ prepare what 
hash I could find, Hon. Cluck spend time 
pacing backwards and reverse with expres- 
sion peculiar to Admirals on July 4th. At 
lastly dinner set himself on table. while 
Hon. Cluck devoured big dinner amidst 
usual steam-roller grumbel about my un- 
happy cooking. 

“Can’t you recall some sweet language 
to make marriage pleasant?” renag Mrs. 
Cluck. 

“Marriage are only pleasant when he 
are asleep,”’ he peruse, looking expectfully 
to Mawruss Chair. 

When it come to pie time, I could al- 


ready observe dormatory expression of | 


lodging-house crawling over fatty face of 
Hon. Boss. Yawns by him. Stretches. 
At lastly, he arose upwards, lit cigar, 
rubbed his tired business eyes & started for 
library. 

“T think one slight, little nap in Maw- 
russ chair will prepare me,”’ he say so to 
Wife. 

‘‘Prepare you for what?” she dib back at 
Hon. Husband. 

“For go to bed,” he resnort. He make 
sluggardly walk toward Mawruss Chair. 

Now I knew it were time for activity, 
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if my Dishcovery would be useful. So 
I ran with silent speed of cats towards 
other room where end of rope was. Through 
library door, I could see Hon. Chair set- 
ting there with dimpled pads. I grabb 
rope detatched to pulleys what led to Hon. 
Chair. Next thing I could see Hon. Cluck 
back up towards Chair, stretch lovingly, 
and crouch his knees as if intending to set 
down. But he wasn’t. 

YANKS!!! With hero strength, I pull 
rope which cause Hon. Chair to sidle back- 
wards on castor. Consequence of this was 
large. Hon. Cluck, suddenly dejected from 
his set down, fell on his collar button, arriv- 
ing to carpet so hippoponderously that en- 
tire home were jarred loose. 

“‘O darling Mr. Husband, are you gone?” 
require Mrs. Wife, lopping over him with 
heroine expression peculiar to Julia Mar- 
lowe. 

‘“‘Can’t you tell I am here by the noise?” 
he gubble. ‘‘What spirituous medium has 
came here to pull away my chair with un- 
seen hands?” 

“T do it!” I explode with great quick- 
ness suddenly emerging forth from curtains 
like prima-donna making first entrance 
when band play with great exuberance. 

“Why you done it?” Both Hon. Mister 
and Hon. Mrs. spoke together like mad 
chorus girls. 

“Tt was fault of you & Good House- 
keeper Magazine!” I snuggest to her. 
“Did you not tell me every servant girl 
should make Dishcovery of something 
needed in the home?” 

‘“‘Perhapsly I did,”’ Hon. Mrs. rosp back 
with question-mark. 

“Did you not tell Hon. Husband some- 
thing must be did to keep him from sleep- 
ing in Mawruss Chair after big dinner 
every day?” 

“T said thusly.” 

“Well!” This from me. “I have 
cookzd up an Invention what will keep 
Hon. Sir from all snores. Reward me, 
please!” 

For immediate payment, Hon. Cluck 
arouse up with voice peculiar to zoology. 
He annexed me by the seat of my collar 
& left me outside where I stood long time. 

Mr. Editor, if you wish this Dishcovery 
for your page it will be yours | for the cheap- 
ness of dirt. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 


rade. From the ranks of the children of toil they 
. come. They are paying the penalty for their first de- ais 
linquency, the first act of their vengeance upon society. ( 
But the penalty does not stay the vengeance i _ = 


; a3 One by one they file before the bar—a sinister pa- 
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The Cost of Child Labor 


THE COUNT IS MADE IN TERMS OF VICE, DISEASE, CRIME— 
WITH NO NOTICE TAKEN OF TEARS AND BROKEN HEARTS 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George Creel 


Editor’s Note.—Do you know that while the hearth glows bright in your House of Security, 
phantom hands are ever stretching forth to threaten its main foundation? They are the 
hands of little children, and their touch is disease, crime, vice. Thrust at an impression- 
able age into spots of moral pestilence, they are spreading the germs of their infection 
broadcast. It is a terrible problem that they present—terrible for them, yet more ter- 
rible for you and your children. You cannot bar your doors against them. They will tunnel 
into your home through sinuous, hidden passages. Here is the story of how they do it and 
what it means. It is not a pretty story, but it isone that for the sake of your own family 
you will want to learn. It is time the evil was stopped. We can stop it if we will. 


T is only too true that the two million blunder of reading a certain isolation, a 
little children in the American world definite detachment, into the fate of these 
of work are as helpless as they are small toilers, and that the great mass of 

hopeless. They cannot free themselves by people view the child labor evil with the 
_ their own effort, nor is it in their power to same impersonal horror that they give to an 
stop the machinery that has them in its earthquake in Italy, to a volcanic outburst 
cruel grasp. It is because of this very in Martinique, or a massacre in Russia. 
helplessness and hopelessness, without These two million children are with us 
doubt, that society has made the great and of us. They are blood of our blood 
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and bone of our bone. When society falls 
into the ghastly error of gazing upon them 
detachedly and impersonally, it is as 
though the head should take only passing 
interest in a disease of the hip, or as if the 
legs were to regard blood poisoning in the 
arms as very regrettable, but not personally 
important. 

Many a mother gains a lump in the 
throat as she reads of girls and boys robbed 
of health and happiness by the mill and 
factory, shop and field, yet is soon soothed 
to her old content by the thought that 
her children, thank God, are safe from such 
dangers and deprivations. Many a father 
shakes his head gloomily enough at the 
things he sees and hears in connection with 
the ruthless exploitation of children, but, 
as in the case of the mother, solaces himself 
with the assurance that his own brood, at 
least, is removed from harm and safe from 
suffering. 


The Trail of Disease 


Such as these are the fools of the world, 
and in money, tears, and heart’s blood they 
are made to pay a terrible price for their 
selfish folly.“ The two million child workers 
live and suffer and die in seeming hope- 
lessness and helplessness, but their revenge 
upon society is savage in its mereilessness 
and spectacular in its sweep.’ Vice and 
crime and disease are the instruments ot 
retribution, and where is there a home so 
secure that it may not be menaced by them? 

“Sanitary clothing” for dolls, made in 
the germ-laden air of a foul tenement, 
may carry into the homes of ease and com- 
fort a sickness that will turn them into 
houses of mourning. A girl, driven into 
the street by long hours of underpaid 
drudgery, may whisper in passing to the 
very son of her former employer, and from 
that hour with her may come a disease 


that will not only damn him, but also the. 


children of his maturity. 

Think it over, Madam Mother! Take 
that thought to yourself, Complacent 
Father! Lift your children high and higher 
until your arms break with the strain of 
it, and still will a groping hand come from 
the depths to clutch at their ankles! Inno- 
cence itself contains no salvation, for the 
pure at heart suffer equally with the guilty. 
As Dr. Prince A. Morrow, that eminent 
authority, pointed out so unsparingly, the 
man cannot slip his disease from him when 
he enters the home, as though it were a 


The, Gost.ot Childs Labor 


coat, for “‘there is abundant statistical 
evidence to show that 80 per cent. of the 
deaths from inflammatory diseases peculiar 
to women, 75 per cent. of all special surgical 
operations performed on women, and over 
60 per cent. of all work done by specialists 
in diseases of women, are the result of 
venereal infection. In addition, 50 per 
cent. or more of these infected women are 
rendered absolutely and irremediably sterile, 
and many are condemned to lifelong in- 
validism.”’ : 

Horrible, to be sure, but truth has seldom 
been pleasant reading. 

Going a step farther, we learn that medi- 
cal authorities are agreed that the breeding- 
place of all venereal diseases, without 
exception, is the social institution called 
prostitution. It is here; then, that we 
come back to child labor, for scientific 
investigation has done away with the 
ancient theory of ‘‘innate depravity,” and 
has established economic and industrial 
causes as principal contributing factors in 
the menacing, terrifying increase of what 
we call the “social evil.” 

Mark how the Minneapolis Vice Com- 
mission drives home this bitter truth: 
“One does not need to go far along this 
line of research to reach the conviction that 
one of the first factors in tracing the source 
of supply is the increasingly large influx 
of very young and immature girls into 
industry. This is a situation that offers 
especially favorable opportunities for the 
breeding of conditions leading to the blast- 
ing of the lives of many young girls. The 
chances for the careless making of promis- 
cuous male acquaintances, the close associa- 
tion of the sexes in employment . . . taken 
with the low wage scale prevailing in so 
many callings and affecting so many indi- 


viduals, combine to create a situation that 


must invariably weaken the moral stamina 
and lead to the undoing of many.” 


Child Labor and the Future 


The records of juvenile courts prove 
conclusively the intimate relation between 
vice and child labor. Of the children at 
work, from ten to fifteen years of age, nearly 
16 per cent. are found to be delinquent, 
while of the children at school, during the 
same age period, only 1 1-2 per cent. figure 
in delinquency proceedings. — 

Practically every form of industry that 
drags the child into the world of work is 


a “blind alley.””’ What future is there for 


a a * 


The sexes mingle in- 

discriminately in factories. 
They are young and there is no 
restraint upon them 


a boy who devotes ten hours a day to 
snipping beans, shucking oysters, making 
artificial flowers, carrying trays in a glass- 
factory, winnowing stone and slate from 
coal amid the blinding dust of the breakers, 
or replacing empty bobbins with full ones 
in the stifling atmosphere of a cotton-mill? 
ZAM that work under sixteen accomplishes 
is to rob the boy of his education, cheat 
him of his youth, stunt him physically and 
mentally, and unfit him for any future 
but that of unskilled labor, a-market-always 
—ghatted, and in which the wages» are not 
sufficient to authorize marriage anda 
family. f “tot 
_ The following table shows the percentage 
of all the cotton-mills investigated by the 
| government in the Southern group that 
were employing children in violation of 
specific law: 


Virginia 50.0 per cent. 
North Carolina 74.6 “ “ 

South Carolina 91.7 
Georgia 64.5 
Alabama 61.5 


Do not imagine for one minute that this 
violation of the law is practised without 





The shameful sequel 

is to be found in the women 

of the streets of all cities—a 
brazen menace to youth 


the knowledge of the children.” All of 
them, practically, are trained in falsehood 
and perjury, for they must lie about their 
ages when they are asked. Whether it 
be the cotton-mills of the South or New 
England, the factories and mines of Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois, there is always the 
lie that a majority of the children must 
tell in order to “‘hold their jobs.” 

Every juvenile court in the country has 
a tale to tell of the demoralizing effects 








-of premature toil, which they all declare to 


be a principal cause of crime. 

The money cost is appalling. The largest 
item in any municipal budget is that necessi- 
tated by the operation of the workhouse, 
detention-home, jail, and criminal court 
machinery; and in every state the peni- 
tentiary hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of the tax-payer. Chicago estimates - 
thé cost of caring for the average delinquent 
boy at $200 a year, and in smaller cities 
it will be found that the total is even larger. 
And when we go even further than the 
criminal institutions and their legal ma- 
chinery—when we follow these manufac- 
tured prostitutes and lawbreakers into 
maturity and make record of their rickety, 
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unfit children—we come to 
the cost of asylums of all 
kinds, and the thousand 
and one charities. 

Itis only of late years 
that the fight against 
the child labor evil 
has been carried into 
the messenger service 
and the street trades. 
Tradition associates a 
certain sturdiness with 
“little merchants of the 
streets,’ and there is 
nothing obviously alarming 
in the sight of blue-clad boys 
carrying messages. Yet when 
one goes beneath the surface 
of these employments and 
inquires into conditions, it 
will be seen that there is a 
more intimate connection be- a 
tween them and vice and crime than in any 
other form of child labor. The investiga- 
tions by the Chicago Commission proved that 
messengers and newsboys have an intimate 
knowledge of the ways of the underworld, 
.and that their moral sense becomes so 
blunted as to make them absolutely blind 
to the degradation of women and the evil 
influence of vicious men. “Thus early in 
life,” reads the finding, “they become 
diseased in both body and soul, and grow 
up to enter upon careers of crime and 
lust.” 
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* Sturdy little fellows!” 
day and night,. in the untram- 
meled license of their lives on 
the street, the path to beginning 
crime lies ready at their feet. 


What will their manhood be? 













Day service, in large meas- 
ure, brings the messenger- 
boy into contact with pro- 
fessional and business life, 
giving chance for develop- 
ment and advancement; 
) but at night when stores 
and offices are closed, the 
curtain of the underworld 
is thrown back, and the 
uniformed boy becomes 
the friendly agent of de- 
graded women and_baser 
men. 

The newsboy is in little 
better circumstance. He races 
the streets at all hours of the 
day and night, sleeping and 
eating irregularly, and learn- 
ing to dice, drink, and smoke 
through his familiarity with the 
places and figures of the night 
world. The fate of these youngsters in the 


But 


night messenger service and the street 


trades is not left to conjecture. The sta- 
tistics compiled from the books of reform- 
atories forbid us to remain in doubt. 
Seventy per cent. of the inmates of these 
institutions are furnished by the messenger 
service and the street trades. What is that 
but the “manufacture of criminals’? 

The Chicago Vice Commission, among 
its recommendations, urged an amend- 


ment to the present child labor law of 


Illinois forbidding the employment of any 


~ 


; 


and violence, and when my daughters 
marry I will require from the man a 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George Creel 


person under twenty-one in the night 
messenger service. ‘The Vice Commissions 
of Minneapolis and Portland made similar 
recommendations, attaching equal impor- 
tance to this source of evil. New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina 
have already pass- 

ed laws forbid- 
ding the em- 
ployment of 
boys under 
sixteen 









The garish &} 
glitter of sa~ . 
loons; the foibles 

of women of the streets; 
the loose, crude talk of 
thieves and gamblers—all 
the tainted atmosphere 
of the underworld is what 
makes up the life of the mes~ 
senger~boy. The leaders of 
this world are his heroes. He is 
“in the know,” glorying in hisown 
callousness.. Small wonder that mes~ 
senger~boys make up nearly three-quar-~ 
ters of the population of the reformatories 


in the night messenger service, and the 
first two states are also making sincere 
attempt to eliminate children from 
the street trades. Other common- 
wealths, however, have not yet 
fully awakened to the full extent of 
the danger and the menace. 

It is possible, however, if one be 
stubbornly disposed, to put aside vice 
and crime as direct personal menace. 
Those who dwell on the hilltops, far 
above the shadows of the valley, may 
say: “What if child labor does breed 
prostitutes and criminals? I will guard 
my home, my boys and my girls, with such 
care that they need have no fear of disease 
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pre-marital certificate that will insure her 
against inclusion in those terrible percent- 
ages that Dr. Morrow gives. What then?” 

A stupid attitude, and a cruel one, of 
course, but one that still possesses a certain 
validity. The daughters and the sons may 
be saved to happinesseand life by these pre- 
cautions, but there is a third result of child 
labor that cannot be guarded against, except 
by attack upon the very system itself. 
This is the menace to the public 
health that lies in the 
propagation and 
spread of 
contagious 
diseases. 






















Con- 
sumption 
well deserves 
to be called the 
Swohite plague: 
Bred in dark places, it gains a 
savage strength that enables it 
to beat down the doors of pros- 
perity even, and to lay hold upon 
those sons and daughters who 
seem so safe from harm. Out 
of the consumptive child in fac- 
tory, mill, tenement, or store 
may come the breath of con- 
tagion that will trail desolation 
across the doorway of the rich 
and the well- 
placed. 

Medical science 
is now devoting 
much attention to | 
the study of what 


Peddling on 
the streets at seven. 
Oh, daughter at 
seventeen? —for 
the streets are 
filled with crime 
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is termed “occupational diseases.’ They 
are many and serious. Those who work 
in wool are in danger of anthrax; handling 
of lead and zinc in many of its forms leads 
to virulent poisonings; there are, ‘brass 
chills” and ‘“‘potters’ rot”; and for the un- 
fortunates who labor in 
factories where white 
phosphorus is used in 
the manufacture of 
matches, there is a 
pleasant com- 
plaint called 
““nhossy jaw,” 
which results 
in the practi- 
cal disappear- 
ance; of scue 
lower part of 
the face. 

Det rie te 
enough, but still 
bearable, for they affect only those who take 
such hazards. But consumption is quite an- 
other matter, for its germs refuse to stay 
where they are put, and travel on wings of 
wind. Bar the doors as fast as you please, 
you people of the hilltops, and build high 
the walls about your homes, but still 
must you lie under the menace of the 
‘““white plague’’! 

Consumption and child labor walk hand 
in hand, for child labor industries are 
invariably low-wage industries, and low 
wages make for evil housing conditions 
and ill nourishment. The sitting occupa- 
tions of the tenements develop lateral 
curvature of the spine, which adds greatly 
to the likelihood of pulmonary consump- 
tion; and this likelihood is enhanced by 
the foul air of those dark inner rooms where 
the children toil. ; 

The dust of the coal breakers, manned 
entirely by boys, poisons the lungs; the 


“Be a sport!” 


air of the cotton-mills is thick with ‘‘flue”’ . 


and “fluff”; the heat of the silk-mills and 
glass-houses is in bitter contrast to the out- 
side air of a winter morning; and.the can- 
nery sheds, both North and South, are 
without protection from the storms and 
early morning cold. 

Let us, however, put mills and factories 
and mines and canneries to one side, and 
go for a while into the tenements of the 
great cities where ‘‘ home work”’ flourishes. 
In New York city alone there are 13,000 
tenement-houses, containing 145,000 apart- 
ments, where ““home work” is done; and 


~ 


Comradeship on the street depends on your 
making yourself ‘‘one of de gang’ —and going the way of the gang 


Child Labor 


making allowance for differences in popu- 
lation, the evil exists equally in the other 
great cities of the East and Middle West. 
Here is an industry, bear in mind, that 
is entirely and utterly dependent upon 
child labor, for the 

pitiful inade- 
quacy of the 
wages de- 
mands the 
toil of every 
member of the 
family, even to 
the very babies. 
Nor is it an in- 
dustry of pecu- 
liarly local 
significance, for 
the things that 
are manufac- 
tured in these 
“homes” find 
their way into stores the country over. 
What are the articles that enter into’ 
this ““home work”? All manner of toys; 
‘sanitary’? clothing for dolls; every variety 
of wearing apparel for the baby and the 
small youngster; picked nuts for candies 
and “‘health foods’; men’s clothing, Irish 
lace, and those .other embroideries that 
sell as “imported”; willow plumes for 
my lady’s hat and orange-blossom rosettes 
for the bride’s slippers — all the hundred 
and one kinds of artificial flowers, lacy lin- 
geries, ‘sanitary’ hair and tooth-brushes, 
dinner-favors and dance-programs, etc., 
etc., world without end. It is from the 
darkness and wretchedness of the tene- 
ment “homes” that most of the pretty 
things of life come up to those who 
live and love and dress in the upper sun- 
shine. | sr 7 
_ As one reads the reports of investigators, 
and comes to a realization of the conditions 
‘under which these pretty things are made 
for the young and old of the upper world, 
horror at the wages paid is soon succeeded 
by a very definite personal terror. Listen 
to these accounts, not from the pen of any 
well-meaning sociologist, but from com-— 
petent, hard-headed men and women em- 
ployed. by the United States government 
itself: ao) ee y 









One home finisher visited had a little boy suffering 
from whooping cough. When he had a coughing 
spell, the mother thrust her finger down into his 
throat in an effort to relieve him. This caused 
slight nausea, and the mother wiped her fingers, 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George Creel 


covered with mucous, on the pants on which she 
was at work. 


In another case, where a child’s head and face 
were covered with a loathsome rash, the mother 
constantly stopped her work of finishing pants, and 
caressingly ran her hands over this eruption, and 
then without washing them, took up the pants and 
continued the work. Asked what was the matter 
with the child, she could only say that her doctor 
told her it was some ‘‘ketcha disease.” 


In practically all the homes of these workers 
spitting on the floor was a conspicuous custom. 


Many manufacturers contend that, no matter 
what the conditions of houses may be where gar- 
ments are handled—no matter how filthy, diseased, 
or germ-laden—the pressing with a hot iron destroys 
all germs and vermin, and that the presser always 
has a bottle of cleaning fluid to remove stains and 
dirt. But no one would willingly buy clothing 
that had been vermin-infected, or made ; 
in a home where one of the 
family had smallpox, even if 
assured and convinced 
that the garments were 
to be pressed with a 
hot iron before de- 
livery, and cleansed 
with a cleaning 
fluid. The pres- 
ence of the gar- 
ment in the 
shop before 
the press- 
ing is 
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dangerous, not only to-the presser but to all other 
workers, and to the wearers of such garments as 
may then be in process of manufacture in the shop. 
The shop employees are liable to transmit the disease 
thus brought into the factory as they ride in street 
cars, or mingle with crowds in the street, stores, 
theaters, or elsewhere. 


It is not claimed that all home finishing is done 
under insanitary and revolting conditions, yet the 
fact that it can be done under such conditions, 
and that much of it is so done, forces the conclusion 
that such a method of manufacture should be abol- 
ished in the interest of the public health. 


Nor is the testimony of expert investi- 
gators in the employ of the National Child 
Labor Committee less startling and 
authoritative. 

“I “have, seen,”” says» Miss 
Elizabeth Watson, ‘‘a girl in 
the desquamating stage of 
scarlet fever, when her 
throat was so bad that 
she could not speak 
above a 








Out of the fetid rooms of child laborers, where they both live and work, come plumes and flowers to decorate 
the hats of fashion. And wherever the wearers go in their crowded, pleasure-strewn course, 
go also the germs of the squalid quarters 
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whisper, tying ostrich feathers. 
She told me herself she had 
been sick with scarlet fever 
for ten days, but had been 
upstairs in a neighbor’s 
room working for over 
a week. The skin on 
her hands was in such 
condition as to attract 
my attention and be 
recognized at once as 
scarlet fever, although 
she further authenticated 
it by telling me the doctor 
stated she had scarlet fever. 

“T have seen men, women 
and girls with tuberculosis, 
who said they had _ tuber- 
culosis ‘and were going to 
tuberculosis clinics, working 
on dolls’ clothes, picking nuts, working on 
feathers, and crocheting slippers. Our in- 
vestigators have told us many stories of 
work being done in homes where there are 
sick mothers or sick members of the family, 
whose cases, after being reported and looked 
after, proved to be cases of tonsilitis.”’ 

In every report, let it be mentioned, 
there is agreement upon the significant 
fact that those doctors are most popular 
with the “home workers” who will agree 
to conceal the presence of sickness and 
contagious disease. 












“Come hither, child, and rest. 
This is the end of day” 


The Cost of Child Labor 


So the sorry record runs! 

Vice, crime, and disease bred 
and jspread by a _ system 
that saps the strength 
and youth of children, 
that keeps them in 
bondage and continues 
them in ignorance, that 
propels them into ma- 
turity dominated by 
no finer, higher im- 
pulses than sullen re- 
sentments, rebellious 
hatreds, and vicious 
desires. 

How, then, may the child 
labor evil be regarded as 
something detached, isolated, 
impersonal—as a_ tragedy 
that affects only those who 
live in poverty and despair? How is it 
possible for those who dwell jin the safe 
and sunny places to dismiss the horror 
with a doleful shake of the head, and a 
secret gladness that theirs is a different 
life and a happier environment? Surely 
the commonsense that lies in sheer self- 
ishness, if the dictates of humanity are 
lacking, would seem to compel considera- 
tion and determined action. Child labor 
is a swamp in our midst, and until that 
swamp is cleaned, who may hold himself 
safe from the subtle evil of its mists? 








Saturday’s Child 


The first instalment of the best story ever written by 


Kathleen Norris 


will appear in November Good Housekeeping. The pictures are by 


Arthur I. Keller 


This is the day of the office girl. 
with men, sunny of humor, fine of courage, unselfish in comradeship, true in love. She 
has need of all these attributes, and more; for danger lurks ever near her, and defeat 
comes at a moment’s truce. But her reputation is unblemished, and her hand is worthy 
of any man. She reads and thinks; she dreams and achieves. She is a woman—she is 
our sister. This is her story, a story that portrays with faithful intimacy and touching 
charm her vicissitudes and victories. It isa story for all to read, a human story of one who 
had to solve life’s riddles for herself—who set up love as a fine ideal, and was faithful to it. 


Remember: Saturday’s Child, by Kathleen Norris, illustrated 
by Arthur I. Keller, in the November issue. 


She is everywhere—working with men, competing 


The Mating of Lydia 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “Marriage a la M ode,” 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


Y THE first dawn of the new day 
B Tatham was in the saddle. Just as 
he was starting from the house, there 
arrived a messenger, and a letter was put 
into his hand. It was from Undershaw, 
who, on leaving Duddon the night before, 
had motored back to the Tower, and taken 
Faversham in charge. The act bore testi- 
mony to the little doctor’s buffeted, but 
still surviving regard for this man whom 
he had pulled from the jaws of death. He 
reported in his morning letter that he had 
passed some of the night in conversation 
‘with Faversham, and wished immediately 
to pass on certain facts learned from it, 
first of all to Tatham, and then to any 
friend of Faversham’s they might concern. 
He told, accordingly, the full story of 
the gems, leading up to the quarrel between 
the two men, as Faversham had told it to 
him. He wrote: 


Faversham left the old man, convinced that all 
was at an end as to the will and inheritance. And 
now he is as much the heir as ever! I find him 
bewildered; for his mind, in that tragic half-hour, 
had absolutely renounced. What he will do no 
One. can say. As to the murderer, we have dis- 
cussed all possible clues—with little light. But 
the morning will doubtless bring some new facts. 
That Faversham has not the smallest fraction of 
responsibility for the murder is clear to any sane 
man who talks with him. But that there will be 
a buzz of slanderous tongues as soon as ever the 
story is public property, I am convinced. So I 
send you these fresh particulars as quickly as 
possible—for your guidance. 


Tatham thrust the letter into his pocket, 
and rode away through the December dawn. 
His mother would soon be in the thick of 
her own task with the two unconscious 
ones at Duddon. His duty lay—with 
Lydia! The “friend” was all alive in him, 
_ reaching out to her in a manly and generous 
emotion. He pressed on toward the little 
house and garden that soon began to show 


_ through the trees. 


Lydia had not been long downstairs when 
she heard the horse at the gate. She had 


just opened the casement to see who their 
visitor might be, when Tatham rode up 
to the porch. 

_ “May I speak to you for a few minutes?” 

His aspect warned her of things unusual. 
He tied up his horse, and she took him into 
their little sitting-room, and closed the door. 

“You haven’t seen a newspaper?” 

She assured him their post would not 
arrive from Keswick for another hour, and 
stood expectant. 

“I want to tell you before anyone else, 
because there are things to explain. We're 
friends—Lydia?”’ 

“Always,” she said, simply, and she put 
her hand into his. 

Then he told her. He saw her waver 
and sink, ghostlike, on a chair. It was 
clear enough that the news had for her 
no ordinary significance. His heart knew 
pain—the reflex of a past anguish—only to 
be lost at once in the desire to soothe and 
shield her. 

“Mr. Faversham was there?” she asked 
him, trembling. 

“He did not see the shot fired. The 
murderer, rushing from the gallery, brushed 
past him as he was coming out of his 
room—and escaped.’ 

“There had been a quarrel?” 

He gave her in outline the contents of 
Undershaw’s letter. 

‘He still inherits?” Her eyes, the trem- 
bling of her delicate mouth, urged him for 
more—and yet more—light. 

‘‘Everything—land, money, collections— 
under the will made in August. You see,”’ 
he added, sorely against his will, yet com- 
pelled by the need of protecting her from 
shock, “the opportuneness of the murder. 
Their relations had been very bad for some 
time: 

‘“Opportuneness?”? She just breathed it. 
He put out his hand again and took hers. 

“You know—Faversham has enemies?” 

She nodded. 

“T’ve been one myself,” he said, frankly. 
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“T believe you know it. But the thing’s 
brought me up sharp. One may think as 
one likes of Faversham’s conduct, but you 
know, and I know, that he’s not the man 
to pay another man to commit murder.” 

‘And that’s what they’ll say?” The 
color had rushed back into her cheeks. 

“That’s what some fool might say, be- 
cause of the grudge against him. Well, 
now we've got to find the murderer!” He 
rose, speaking in his most cheerful and prac- 
tical voice. “‘I am going on to see what the 
police have been doing. The inquest will 
probably begin tomorrow. But I wanted 
to prevent your being startled by this horri- 
ble news. Trust me to let you know, and to 
help —all ean,” 

Then, for a moment, he seemed to lose 
his self-possession. He stood before her 
awkwardly conscious—a moral trespasser 
who might have been passing bounds. But 
it was her turn to be frank. She came and 
put both her hands on his arm, looking up, 
drawing her breath with difficulty. 

“Harry! I’m going to tell you. I ought 
to have told you more that night—but how 
could I? It was only just then I knew— 
that I cared. A little later Mr. Faversham 
asked me to marry him, and I refused, be- 
cause—because of this money. I couldn’t 
take it—I- begged him not to. Never 
mind!” She threw her head back, gulping 
down tears. “He thought me unreasonable. 
buts 

“He refused—and left you!” cried Tat- 
ham, drinking in the sweetness of her pale 
beauty as Orpheus might have watched the 
vanishing Eurydice. 

“He had such great ambitions as to what 
he’d do—with this money,” she said, lightly 
brushing her wet eyes and trying to smile. 
“It wasn’t the mere fortune! Oh, I knew 
that!” 

Tatham was silent. But he gently 
touched her hand with his own. 

“You'll stand by him—if he needs it?” 
she asked, piteously. 

He assured her. Then, suddenly raising 
herself on tiptoe, she kissed him on the cheek. 
The blood flew into his face, and bending 
forward—timidly—he laid his lips on her 
soft brow. There was a pledge in it—and a 
farewell. She drew herself away. 

“The first—and the last!”’ she said, smil- 


ing and sighing. ‘‘ Now we’re comrades. I: 


await your news. Tell me if I can help— 
throw light? I know the people, the neigh- 
borhood, well. And when you see Mr. 
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Faversham, greet him from me. Tell him 
his friends here feel with him and for him. 
What you say—ah, no!—I’m not going to 
believe—I can’t believe that anyone can 
have such—such vile thoughts! The truth 
will soon all come out!” 

She held herself steadily. 

“We must find the murderer,’ Tatham 
repeated, and took up his cap. 


Cyril Boden’s News 


Tatham rode back to Penrith. As he ap- 
proached one of the lodge gates of Duddon, 
a man came toward him on a bicycle. Boden, 
hot and disheveled, dismounted as he saw 
Tatham. 

“T thought I should just meet you. Lady 
Tatham has had a telephone message from 
the chief constable, Colonel Marvell. There 
is a man missing, and a gun. Brand’s 
younger son has not been seen for thirty-six 
hours. He has been helping Andover’s 
head keeper for part of the year as a 
watcher; and this man Simpson had let 
him have an old gun of his—a muzzle- 
loader—some months ago. That gun can’t 
be found.” 

Tatham sat thunderstruck, lights break- 
ing on his face. ~ 

‘““Well—there was cause enough.” 

Boden’s eye shone. 

‘“‘Cause? It smelled to heaven! Wild 
justice—if you like! I was in the house 
yesterday afternoon,” he added, quietly, 
“just before the old man died.” 

“You were?” cried Tatham, amazed. 
Yet he knew well that whenever Boden 
came to recruit at Duddon, he spent half of 
his time among the fell-farms and cottages. 
His mind was invincibly human, greedy of 
common life and incident, whether in Lon- 
don or among the dales. He said little of his 
experience at Duddon; not a word, for. 
instance, to Tatham or Victoria the night 


before had revealed his own share in the 


old farmer’s death scene; but, casually, 
often some story would drop out, some un- 
suspected facts about their next-door neigh- 
bors, their very own people, which would 
set Victoria and Tatham looking at each 
other and wondering. 7 

He turned now to walk beside Tatham’s - 
horse. His plain face with its beautiful 
eyes, and lanky, straying hair, spoke of a 
ruminating mind. 

Tatham asked if there were any news 
from the railway. 

‘“‘No trace so far, anywhere. All the main- 
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_line stations have been closely watched. 
But Marvell is of opinion that if young 
Brand had anything to do with it, he would 
certainly give the railway a wide berth. 
He is much more likely to take to the fells. 
They tell the most extraordinary tales of 
his knowledge of the mountains—especially 
in snow and wild weather.” : 

“You know him?” 

“T have talked to him sometimes. A 
queer, sulky fellow with one or two fixed 
ideas. He certainly hated Melrose. Whether 
he hated him enough to murder him is 
another question. When I visited them 
the mother told me that Will had rushed 
out of the house the night before, because 
he could not endure the sight of his father’s 
sufferings. The jury, I suppose, will have to 
know that. Well!—You were going on to 
Penrith?” 

Tatham assented. Boden paused, lean- 
ing on the bicycle. 

“Take in Threlfall on your way. I think 
Faversham would like to see you. There 
are some strange things being said. Pre- 
posterous things! The hatred is extraor- 
dinary.”’ 

The two men eyed each other gravely. 
Boden added: “I have been telling your 
mother that I think I shall go over to Threl- 
fall for a bit, if Faversham will have me.”’ 
.-Tatham wondered again. Faversham, 
prosperous, had been, it seemed to him, a 
special target for Boden’s scorn, expressed 
with a fine range of revolutionary epithet. 
But calamity of any kind was apt to change 
all the value of things for this queer saint. 

They were just separating when Tatham, 
with sudden compunction, asked for news 
of Mrs. Melrose and Felicia. 

“T had almost forgotten them.” 

“Your mother did not tell me much. 
They were troubled about Mrs. Melrose, I 
think, and Undershaw was coming. The 
poor little girl turned very white—no 
tears—but she was clinging to her mother.” 

Tatham’s face softened, but he said 
nothing. The road to Threlfall presented 
itself, and he turned his horse toward it. 

“And Miss Penfold?” said Boden, quietly. 
“You arrived before the newspapers? 
Good! I think, before I return, I shall go 
and have a talk with Miss Penfold.” 

And mounting his bicycle he rode off. 
Tatham, looking after him, felt uncomfort- 
ably certain that Boden knew pretty well all 
there was to know about Lydia—Faversham 
.—and himself. But he did not resent it. 
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Tatham found Threlfall a beleaguered 
place; police at the gates and in the 
house; the chief constable and the super- 
intendent of police established in the din- 
ing room as the only room tolerably free 
from the all encumbering collections, and 
interviewing one person after another. 

Tatham asked to see the chief constable. 
He made his way into the gallery, which 
was guarded by police, for although the 
body of Melrose had been moved to an 
upper room, the blood stain on the Persian 
carpet, the overturned chair and picture, 
the mud marks on the wall, remained un- 
touched, awaiting the coroner’s jury, which 
was to meet in the house that evening. 

As Tatham approached the room, which 
was now the headquarters of the police, 
he met coming out of it a couple of men; 
one small and sinewy, with the air of a 
disreputable athlete, the other a tall, pasty- 
faced man, with furtive eyes, in a shabby 
frock coat. The first was Nash, Mel- 
rose’s legal factotum through many 
years; the other was one of the clerks in 
the Penrith office, who was popularly sup- 


posed to have made much money out of 


the Threlfall estate, through a long series 
of small speculations never discovered by 
his miserly master. They passed Ta- 
tham with downcast eyes and an air of 
suppressed excitement that did not escape 
him. He found the chief constable pacing 
up and down, talking in subdued tones 
and with furrowed brow to the superin- 
tendent of police. 

“Come in, come in,” said Marvell, 
heartily, at sight of the young man who 


-was the chief land-owner of the district 


and likely within a couple of years to be 
its lord-lieutenant. ‘‘We want your help. 
Everything points to young Brand, and 
there is much reason to think he is still 
in the neighborhood. What assistance 
can you give us?” 

Tatham promised a band of searchers 
from the estate. The Duddon estate it- 
self included a great deal of mountain 
ground, some of the loneliest and remot- 
est in the district, where a man who knew 
the fells might very well take hiding. 
Marvell brought out a‘map, and they pored 
over it. 

The superintendent of police departed. 

Then Marvell, with a glance at the door 
to see that it was safely shut, said abruptly: 
“You know, Faversham has done some 
unlucky things!’” 


After the hurried ceremony was over, a girl approached Faversham in the churchyard, and he looked down) 
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Tatham eyed him interrogatively. 

“It has come out that he was in the 
Brand cottage about a week ago, and that 
he left money with the family. He says 
he never saw the younger son, and did not, 
in fact, know him by sight. He offered 
the elder one some money in order to help 
him with his Canadian start. The lad re- 
fused, not being willing, so his mother says 
—I have seen her myself this morning—to 
accept anything from Melrose’s agent. 
But she, not knowing where to look for 
the expenses of her husband’s illness, took 
five pounds from Faversham, and never 
dared tell either of her sons.” 

‘All perfectly straightforward and nat- 
ural,’ said Tatham. 

Marvell looked worried. ‘‘Yes. But 
you see how the thing may be twisted by men 
lixe those two—curs!—who have just been 
here. Yousaw them? They came ostensi- 
bly to answer my questions as to whether 
they could point us to anyone with a par- 
ticular grudge against Mr. Melrose.”’ 

“They could have named you a hundred!’ 
interrupted Tatham. 

“No doubt. But what their informa- 
tion in the end amounted to’—the chief 
constable came to a stand immediately in 
front of Tatham, lowering his voice— 
“was that the only person with a really 
serious motive for destroying Melrose 
was,” he jerked his thumb in the direction 
of Faversham’s sitting-room, “our friend! 
They claim, both of them, to have been 
spectators of the growing friction between 
the two men. Nash says that Melrose 
had spoken to him once or twice of re- 
voking or altering his will; and both of 
them declared that Faversham was quite 
aware of the possibility. Of course things 
were brought out apologetically, you un- 
derstand, with a view of ‘giving Mr. 
Faversham the opportunity of meeting the 
reports in circulation, calming public opin- 
ion,’ and the rest of it. But I see how they 
will work it up! Then, of course, that the 
man got access to the house through Fa- 
versham’s room—Faversham’s window left 
open and the light left burning, by his own 
story—is unfortunate.” 

“But what absurdity,” cried Tatham, 
indignantly, as he rose. “As if the man, 
to profit by the plot, would have left that 
codicil on the table!” 

Marvell shrugged his shoulders. ‘That, 
too, might be twisted. Why not a su- 
premely clever stroke? Well, of course 
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the thing is absurd, but disagreeable, con- 
sidering the circumstances. The moral is, 
find the man! Good-day, Lord Tatham. 
I understand you will have fifty men out 
by this evening, assisting the police in their 
search?” 

“At least,” said Tatham, and departed. 

Outside, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
inquired of the police in charge whether 
Faversham was in his room. Being told 
that he was, he asked leave to pass along 
the gallery. An officer took him in charge, 
and he stepped, not without a shudder, 
past the blood-stained spot where a cruel 
spirit had paid its debt. The man who 
led him pointed*out the picture, the chair, 
the marks of the muddy soles on the wain- 
scoting and along the gallery—reconstruct- 
ing the murder in low tones, as though the ° 
dead. man still lay there. A _ hideous 
oppression indeed hung over the house. 
Melrose’s ghost held it. . | 

The police officer knocked at Faversham’s 
door. ‘Would Mr. Faversham receive - 
Lord Tatham?” ie 

Faversham, risen from his writing-table, 
looked at his visitor in a dull astonishment. 

‘““T have come to bring you a message,” 
said Tatham, advancing, neither man 
offering to shake hands. “I saw Miss 
Penfold early this morning—before she got 
the newspapers. She wished me to bring 
you her—her sympathy. She was very 
much shocked.” He spoke with a certain 
boyish embarrassment. But his blue eyes 
looked straight at Faversham. 

Faversham changed color ‘a little, and 
thanked him. But his aspect was that 
of a man worn out, incapable for the time 
of the normal responses of feeling. He 
showed no sense of strangeness with regard 
to Tatham’s visit, though for weeks they 
had not been on speaking terms. Absently ’ 
offering his visitor a chair, he talked a 


- little—disjointedly—of the events of the 


preceding evening, with frequent pauses 
for recollection. 

Tatham eyed him askance. “I say—I 
suppose you had no sleep?”’ 

Faversham smiled. 

“‘Look here, hadn’t you better come to 
us tonight—get out of this horrible place?” 
exclaimed Tatham, on a sudden, but im- 
perative impulse. 

“To Duddon?” Faversham shook his 
head. ‘Thank you—impossible.” Then 
he looked up. ‘‘Undershaw told you what 
I told him?” 
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_ Tatham assented. There was an awk- 
ward pause, broken at last by Faversham. 
“How did Miss Melrose get home?” 

“Luckily I came across her at the foot 
of the Duddon Hill, and I helped her home. 
She’s all right—though, of course, it’s a 
ghastly shock to them.” 

“T never knew she was here till she had 
gone,’ exclaimed Faversham, with sudden 
animation. ‘‘Otherwise I should have helped 
her 

He stood erect, his pale look fixed 
threateningly on Tatham. 

“Tm sure you would,” said Tatham, 
heartily. “Well now, I must be off. I 
have promised Marvell to put as many men 
as possible to work with the police. You 
have no idea at all as to the identity of the 
man who ran past you?” 

“None!” Faversham repeated the word, 
as though groping in his memory. “ None— 
I never saw Will Brand, that I can recollect. 
But the description of him seems to tally 
with the man who knocked me over.” 

“Well, we'll find him,” said Tatham, 
briskly. “Any message for White Cottage?”’ 

“My best thanks. I am very grateful to 
them.” 

The words were formal. He sank heavily 
into his chair, as though wishing to end 
the interview. Tatham departed. 


The Search for Brand 


The inquest opened in the evening. 
Faversham and the Dixons gave their 
evidence. So did Undershaw and_ the 
police. The jury viewed the body, and 
leave to bury was granted. Then the 
inquiry adjourned. 

For some ten days afterward the whole 
of the lake district hung upon the search 
for Brand. From the Scawfell and Butter- 
mere group on its western verge, to the 
Ullswater mountains on the east; from 
Skiddaw and Blencathra on the north, 
southward through all the shoulders and 
edges, the tarns and ghylls of the Helvellyn 
range; through the craggy fells of Thirlmere, 
Watendlath, Easedale; over the high pla- 
teaus that run up to the Pikes, and fall in 
precipice to Stickle Tarn; through the wild 
clefts and corries of Bowfell, the Crinkles, 
Wetherlam, and the Old Man; over the 
desolate backs and ridges that stretch from 
Kirkstone to Kentmere and Long Sled- 
dale—the great man-hunt passed, ever 
enlisting fresh feet and fresh eyes in its 
service. 
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For in this chase there was a hidden 
motive that found no expression in the 
local papers; of which men spoké. to each 
other under their breaths, when they spoke 
at all; but which none the less became in a 
very short time, by the lightning spread of 
a few evil reports though the stubble of 
popular resentment, the animating passion 
at the heart of it. The police and Faver- 
sham’s few friends were searching for the 
murderer of Melrose; the public in general 
was soon hunting Faversham’s accomplice. 
The discovery of Will Brand meant, in the 
one case, the arrest of a poor crazy fellow 
who had avenged by murder his father’s 
persecution and ruin; in the other case, it 
meant the unmasking of an educated and 
smooth-spoken villain, who, finding a vast 
fortune in danger, had taken ingenious 
means to secure it. In this black suspicion 
there spoke the accumulated hatred of years, 
stored up originally in the mind of a whole 
countryside against a man who had flouted 
every law of good citizenship and strained 
every legal right of property to breaking 
point; and discharging itself now, with 
pent-up force, upon the tyrant’s tool, con- 
ceived as the murderous plotter for his 
millions. To realize the strength of the 
popular feeling, as it presently threw 
itself into motion, was to look shuddering 
into things elemental. 

It was first made plain on the day of 
Melrose’s funeral. In order to avoid the 
concourse which might attend a burial in 
Whitebeck parish church, lying near the 
main road and accessible from many sides, 
it was determined to bury him in the 
graveyard of the little mountain chapel on 
the fell, above the Penfolds’ cottage. The 
hour was sunrise, and all the preparations 
had been as secretly made as possible. 
But when the dark December morning 
arrived, with sleet showers whitening all 
the slopes of Helvellyn and.the gashed 
breast of Blencathra, a dense crowd 
thronged all the exits of the Tower and 
lined the steep lanes leading to the chapel. 
Faversham, Cyril Boden, and a Carlisle 
solicitor occupied the only carriage that 
followed the hearse. Tatham and_his 
mother met the doleful procession at the 
chapel. Lady Tatham, very pale and 
queenly, walked hand in hand with a slight 
girl in mourning. As the multitude out- 
side the churchyard caught sight of the 
pair, a thrill ran through its ranks. Mel- 
rose’s daughter and rightful heiress!—dis- 
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inherited and supplanted by the black- 
haired man standing bareheaded behind 
the coffin. The crowd endured the mock- 
ery of the burial service in a sullen silence. 
Not a head uncovered. Not a voice joined 
in the responses. 

Felicia threw back her veil, and the 
onlookers pressed to the churchyard rail- 
ings to see the delicate face, with its strong 
likeness to her father. She, meanwhile, saw 
only Tatham. Her eyes were fixed on him 
from first to last. 

But there were two other ladies in the 
churchyard. After the hurried ceremony 
was over, one of them approached Faver- 
sham. He took her hand in silence, looking 
down into the eyes—the soul—of Lydia. 
With what angelic courage and cheer that 
look was charged, only its recipient knew. 

‘‘Come and see us,”’ she said, softly. 

He shook his head with a look of pain. 
Then he pressed her hand, and they sepa- 
rated. As he appeared at the churchyard 
gate, about to enter the carriage which was 
waiting, a grim, low groan ran through the 
throng that filled the lane. There was 
something in the sound to strike a shiver 
through the strongest. Faversham grew 
perhaps a little paler, but as he seated 
himself in the carriage he examined the 
scowling faces near him with a quiet 
indifference, which scarcely altered when 
Tatham came conspicuously to the carriage 
door to bid him farewell. 

The days that followed reminded some 
of the older dalesmen of the stories told by 
their fathers of the great and famous hunt, 
a century ago, after the sheep-slaying 
“dog of Ennerdale,” who for five months 
held a whole district at bay; appearing and 
disappearing phantomlike among the crags 
and mists of the high fells; keeping shep- 
herds and farming-folk in perpetual excite- 
ment; watched for by night and day; 
hunted by hounds and by men, yet never 
to be captured; frightening lovers from 
their trysts and the children from school; 
a presence and a terror pervading men’s 
minds and suspending the ordinary opera- 
tions of life. So, in some sort, was it with 
the hunt for Will Brand. It was firmly 
believed that in the course of it he was 
twice seen; once in the loneliness of Skiddaw 
Forest, not far from the gamekeeper’s 
hut—the only habitation in that moorland 
waste; and once in a storm on the slopes 
of Great Dodd, when a shepherd had 
suddenly perceived a wild-looking fellow 
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with a gun between his knees watching 
him from the shelter of a rock. So far from 
making any effort to capture the man, the 
shepherd fled in terror; but both neighbors 
and police firmly believed that he had seen 
the murderer. There were also various 
mysterious thefts of food reported from 
mountain farms—indications hotly followed 
up, but to no purpose. Would the culprit, 
starved out, be forced in time to surrender; 
or would he die of privation and exposure 
among the high fells, in the snowdrifts, and 
leave the spring when it came to uncover 
his bones? 
Christmas was over. The new year was 
approaching. One afternoon Boden, op- 
pressed in spirit, sallied forth from the 


’ Tower into the floods and mists of St. John’s 


Vale. 
the great pursuit. 


He himself had taken no part in 
He believed now that 


_ the poor hunted creature would find his 


lonely end among the wintry mountains, 
and rejoiced to think it might be so. The 
adjourned inquest was to be resumed the 
following day, and no doubt some verdict 
would be returned. It was improbable, in 
spite of the malice at work, that any 
attempt would be made—legally—to in- 
criminate Faversham. 

It was of Faversham that he was chiefly 
thinking. When he had ‘first proposed his 
companionship, the day after the murder, 
it had been quietly accepted, with a softened 
look of surprise, and he and Undershaw 
had since kept watch over a bewildered 
man, protecting him as far as they could 
from the hostile world at his gates. 

How he would emerge, what he meant 
to do with Melrose’s vast heritage, Boden 
had no idea. His life seemed to have 
shrunk into a dumb, trancelike state. He 
rarely or never left the house; he could not 
be induced to go either to Duddon or to 
the Cottage; nor would he receive visitors. 
It was said that Nash was already endeav- 


oring to persuade a cousin of Melrose and 


the Tathams to dispute the will. 

Meanwhile, through Boden, Lydia Pen- 
fold had been kept in touch with a man who 
would not apparently bring himself to 
re-open their relation. Boden saw her 
nearly every day; they had become fast 
friends. Victoria, too, was as often at the 
Cottage as the state of Netta Melrose 
allowed; and she and Lydia, born to 
understand each other, had at last arrived 
at understanding. 

But Mrs. Melrose was dying; and her 
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little daughter, a more romantic figure than 
ever in the public eye, was to find, it was 
said, a second mother in Lady Tatham. 

The rain clouds were swirling through 
the dale as Boden reached its middle 
point, pushing his way against a cold 
westerly blast. The stream, which, in 
summer, chattered so gently to the travelers 
beside it, was rushing in a brown swift flood, 
and drowning the low meadows on its 
western bank. He mounted a stone foot- 
bridge to look at it, when, of a sudden, 
the curtain of cloud shrouding Blencathra 
was torn aside, and its high ridge, razor- 
sharp, appeared spectrally white—a seat 
of the storm-god in a far heaven. 

Boden stood enthralled, when a voice 
said at his elbow: ‘‘Yo’re oot on a clashy 
night, Muster Boden!” 

He turned. Beside him stood the fugi- 
tive—grinning weakly. Boden beheld a 
tottering and ghastly figure. Distress— 
mortal fatigue—breathed from the haggard 
emaciation of the face and limbs. Round 
_ Its shoulders was folded a sack, from which 
the dregs of some red dipping mixture it 
had once contained, had dripped over 
the youth’s chest and legs, his tattered 
clothes and broken boots, in streams of 
what, to Boden’s startled senses, looked 
like blood. And under the slouched hat, 
a pair of sunken eyes looked out, expressing 
the very uttermost of human despair. 

‘“Brand!—Where have you been?” 

“Don’t touch me, sir! Ill go—don’t 
touch me! There ha’ been hunnerds after 
me—latin me on. t’fells. They’ve not 
catcht me—an’ they’d not ha’ catcht me 
noo, but ’m wore oot. I ha’ been followin’ 
yo’ this half-hour, Muster Boden. I could 
ha’ put yo’ i’ the river fasst enoof.”’ 

A ghastly chuckle in the darkness. 
Boden considered. 

“Well, now—are you going to give 
yourself up? You see, I can do nothing 
to force you! But if you take my advice 
you'll go quietly with me to the police— 
you'll make a clean breast of it.” 

“Will they hang me, Muster Boden?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Boden, slowly. 
“What made you do it?’’. 

“T’d planned it for months. I’ve fol- 
lered owd Melrose many times—I’ve been 
close oop to ’im when he had noa noshun 


whativver. I might ha’ kilt him a dozen 
time over. He wor a devil, an’ I paid him 
oot! I was creeping round th’ hoose that 


night, and ov a suddent there was a door 
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openin’ an’ a light. It seemed to be God 
sayin’: ‘Theer’s a way, mon! Go in and 
do it!” So I went in. An’ I saw Muster 


Faversham coom oot—an’ Dixon. An’ I 
knew then he wor there, alone—the owd 
fox! An’ I knocked—humblelike—an’ oot 
he come. I shot ’un straight, Muster 
Boden! I shot ’un up straight!” 

“You never told anyone what you were 
going to do, Brand? Nobody helped you?” 

“Not a soul! I’m not yo’r blabbin’ 
sort! But now, I’m done—I’m clemmed!”’ 
And he tottered against the bridge as he 
spoke. Boden caught him. 

“Can you walk with my help? I have 
some brandy.” And taking from his pocket 
the tiny flask that a man with a weak heart 
is apt to carry, he put it into a shaking 
hand. Brand drank it greedily. 

They stumbled on together, down the 
narrow road, through the streaming rain. 
It was a mile to the Whitebeck police 
Brand gave a gasping, incoherent 
account of his doings during his ten days of 
hiding—the various barns and outhouses 
he had sheltered in—the food he had been 
able to steal—the narrow escapes he had run. 

But presently he ceased to talk. It was 
evident that his weakness was great; he 
clung heavily to Boden’s arm. 

They reached a point where a road 
branched to the left. A roar of furious 
water greeted their ears. 

“That’s t’beck unner Wanthwaite 
Bridge,” said Brand. ‘Wait a bit, sir.’” 

He sank down on a stone by the roadside. 
Through the trees on the left, the foaming 
river glimmered in the departing light. 
Boden bent over him, encouraging him 
with the promise of shelter and food, 
murmuring also of God, the help of the 
sinner. Suddenly the lad leapt up. 

‘Aye! that’ll end it—an’ a good: job!” 

He began to run up the left-hand road. 
Boden pursued him, struggled with him, 
but in vain. Brand threw him off, reached 
the bridge, mounted the parapet, and from 
there flung himself headlong into the spate 
rushing furiously below. 

At the same moment a dog-cart -driven 
by two young farmers appeared on the 
main road of the valley. Boden’s shouts 
reached them, and they came to his aid. 
But Brand had disappeared. The river 
swept him down like a withered branch; 
and it was many hours before the body 
was recovered half a mile from the spot 
where it sank. 


The final chapter of ‘*The Mating of Lydia’’ will appear in the November issue 


Dr Wileys Department 


Dr. Wiley’s article this month 
reveals conditions that are 
good, bad, and indifferent, ac- 
cording to the demands of public 
opinion in the various states. The 
fight for pure food is not to be lightly 
won. Men who make money by adul- 
terating food or by doping rotten food 
to conceal its condition are not going to reform 
—and lose their profits—until an iron hand that 
never falters is closed uponthem. In that there 
is fighting in nearly every state, there is hope for 
the pure-foodist, but there is danger that the 


people will become so used to the fight that they . 


will withdraw their support through indiffer- 
ence. Food-poisoners never lose interest; the 
- fight against decent laws in all the states proves 
that. You may be able to eat doped food with- 
out apparent harm; you probably had food of 
unquestionable purity when you were a child. 
Your children need itnow. They could haveit but 
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for the criminal, unscrupu- 
lous greed of manufacturers 
who won’t sell anything pure 

if by adulterating it they can add to 
their profits. Such men are a menace: 
they fight for themselves all the time. 

a They will quit adulterating and poison- 
ing only when they are compelled to. 


They should be compelled tonow. Food poison- 


ing and child labor are two evils that this nation 
is some day going to pay for dearly. 

The Bureau of Food, Sanitation, and Health 
conducted by this magazine is endeavoring to 
throw the light of publicity upon deceit in every 
guise where it concerns food or health. Expert 
chemists are testing food products; Dr. Wiley, 
with the weight of his undoubted authority, 
is advising and directing the work of the 
Bureau. Its service is free for the asking. 
Address: Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 1120 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Consider the Sheep—How the 
Wolves Eat Them 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


HY do wolves feed upon sheep? 
\ \ Is it because of the wolfishness 
of the wolves or the sheepish- 
ness of the sheep? A gentleman who says 
he knows declares it is because of the 
sheepishness of the sheep. I half suspect 
he does know. What he says fits in with 
what I have seen. What I have seen can 
hardly be explained in any other way. 
Please consider this most amazing situa- 
tion: -Here we are, ninety millions of us, 
and more. We have struggled hard to get 
where we are. We have fought our way up 
from the jungles and the caves. At every 
step of the way, one consideration has pre- 
ceded and, in a sense, outweighed every 
other consideration. That consideration 
was, and still is, food. We have always 
given food first place because, unless food 
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came first, nothing else could come after- 
ward. Food and life have gone side by 
side, because without food there could be no 
life. And in our jungle days, food was 
exceedingly hard to get. 

But in our jungle days, food was always 
as good as it could be. It was not always 
as good as it might have been, but it was 
never worse than it had to be. What I 
mean by this is that, whether food was good 
or bad, no man ever poisoned it to make a 
profit for himself. Nor did any man ever 
steal another man’s food except to satisfy 
his own hunger. With no law in the jungle 
except jungle law, there was still decency. 
With no knowledge of chemistry in the 
jungle, no food was ever by intention made 
chemically impure. ! 

Let us now return to the consideration 
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of the wolves and the sheep. Without 
their consent, we will permit the food-pois- 
oners, the misbranders, the short-weight 
gentlemen, and their fellow defrauders and 
fakers to impersonate the wolves while 
the rest of us try to look like sheep. Per- 
haps the rest of us will not find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to look like sheep—but that 
is beside the point. The point is that the 
wolves are trying to eat us—the sheep. 
Worse than that, they are, to a considerable 
extent, succeeding. They are few, and we 
are many; but our pelts are many in their 
back yards. In point of mere numbers, we 
exceed them a thousand to one, but in 
aggressiveness and determination, they 
exceed us more than a thousand to one. 
Yet these wolves are by no means wonder- 
ful wolves. They know when to run as 
well as when to eat. We could make them 
run if we determined to do so. We could 
eat them alive if we determined to do so. 
They exist only because we desist. More- 
over, they know all this; but we don’t. 
That is why they are wolves. That is why 
we are sheep. 


A Growing Fight 


Still, we are not sheep that are fast asleep. 
We are undoubtedly drowsing, but cer- 
tainly we are not wholly unconscious. We 
are trying to fight with the only weapons 
that civilization permits human sheep to 
employ against human wolves. We are 
trying to fight these wolves with laws. 
In theory this method should be easy, but 
in fact it is hard. In theory it should be 
easy because we, the sheep, outnumber 
the wolves a thousand to one, and this is, 
we believe, a government by numbers. 
But in practice it does not work out so. 
We go into our legislative halls, only to be 
dumbfounded. The wolves which outside 
were so small a minority, appear inside as 
so great a majority. Laws against food- 
poisoning and food-cheating (which, of all 
laws, should be the easiest to pass), have 
great difficulty in passing at all. Usually 
they do not pass at all. When one is 
jammed through, it is more than likely to 
be hamstrung before it gets out. The 
wolves slip a word into it that lets the life 
out of it. 

But the wolves have not stopped all 
progress. As good sheep should, we are 
slowly driving ahead. Every year shows 
a little gain. The extent of the gain is 
the measure of our wakefulness. The gain 
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during the last twelve months shows that we 
are more nearly awake than ever we were 
before. Medical science is more than 
ever directed toward finding means to keep 
people well, rather than finding means. to 
cure those whom ignorance has made ill. 
Harvard University has taken up this 
thought by establishing a chair of preven- 
tive medicine and hygiene, and giving de- 
grees of “doctor of public health.” More 
schools are furnishing dental and medical 
inspection. More parents are becoming 
aware that it is possible to protect children 
from measles and whooping cough. More 
babies are saved from the scourges of in- 
fancy, more adults from the scourge of 
tuberculosis. Everywhere, public opinion 
in favor of better food and better health is 
recording itseli—through the utterances of 
public men; through the acts of iegislative 
assemblies. The legislative accomplish- 
ments of the last year are meager in com- 
parison with what they should have been— 
meager in comparison with what they would 
have been if we sheep had been as alert as 
the wolves; but they were enough to show 
which way the tide is setting. Nor was any 
event during the year more significant than 
President Wilson’s inaugural address. Mr. 
Wilson ignored the glorious old subject of 
foreign relationships, and bore down heavily 
upon the necessity of promoting the public 
health. That was fine. That was what 
each of us would have had him do. He 
spoke for us when he spoke that way. He 
said what each of us would have said if 
each of us had been in his place. 


National and State Legislation 


Thestates have led the nation in pure-food 
progress during the last y-ar. That is not 
because the states have «one so much, 
but because the nation has done so little. 
The entire activity of Congress in this mat- 
ter was confined to the enactment of one 
amendment to the Pure Food and Drugs 
Law. The purpose of the amendment, 
as it was introduced, was good. It sought to 
prevent short-weight frauds by compelling 
manufacturers to stamp the net weight on 
packages. But somewhere between the front 
door and the back door of the Capitol—in 
a conference-room, to be exact—wolves 
laid hold of this amendment. They laid 


-hold of it hard. They inserted a clause 


providing for “reasonable variations” in 
weights. In other words, a package that 
is stamped ‘One Pound”? may legally 
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weigh a ‘reasonable’? amount more or 
less than a pound, with no provision sthat 
the discrepancies average up fairly. A cer- 
tificate of deposit might as well provide that 
the bank issuing it should pay back to the 
depositor a reasonable amount more or less 
than he deposited. The amendment, as it 
stands, is a fraud. The wolfish words were 
put into it, not to make it lawful to sell over- 
weight packages, but to make it lawful 
to sell short weights. And small packages, 
the kind the poor man buys, are not to be 
labeled at all as to weight. 

In another matter, however, the ration 
government has done better. The Treasury 
Department has so restricted the importa- 
tion of cocain that it is practically impos- 
sible for cocain-drunkards to useit. This 
restriction, so far as it goes, is substantially 
the one that, seven years ago, I drafted and 
unsuccessfully advocated. But it does not 
go so far as it did when I wrote it, as I 
coupled opium with cocain, and applied 
the restriction to both. Thus it is brought 
to our attention that some of our wolves 
are engaged in the cocain and opium trade, 
and that the opium wolves are still strong 
enough to beat us down in governmental 
battle. 

On the other hand, the meat-packers 
are coming more and more under the opera- 
tion of public opinion. Meat and meat 
products have at last been placed within 


the scope of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 


_ forth, meat and meat products, 


They should have been there all the while. 
As a matter of law, there is no doubt that 
the act applied to them as much as it applied 
to any other kinds of food. But certain 
powerful gentlemen, at the head of whom 
was Solicitor McCabe, obtained an exemp- 
tion. They brought about a departmental 
ruling, by the terms of which the inspection 


of meat and meat products devolved upon 


the Bureau of Animal Industry. It was a 
wholly illegal indulgence, as I then believed, 
and as I still believe, but it was never- 
theless made effective. It has been . 
set aside by the joint act of the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, of the Tréas- 
ury, and of Commerce. Hence- 
like all other kinds of food, will 
be subject to the operation of the 
pure food and drugs act. 

The courts constitute the only 
other field of federal activity in 
behalf of pure food. I believe 
the courts, on the whole, have 
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done well. They~have -decided nearly a 
thousand cases in the past year, and, in 
most instances, have upheld both the 
letter and the spirit of the law. It is 
true that many of the fines imposed have 
been ridiculously small, but this has been 
partly offset by the undesirable publicity 
that has come to the convicted persons. 
I wish the publicity were greater. Some- 
thing should be done to make it greater. 
Among the state legislatures, that of 


- Massachusetts has done more than any 


other. That is not because the Legislature 
of Massachusetts is particularly good, but 
rather because it has been most severely 
prodded. Mr. Harry P. Cassidy, repre- 
senting the Boston American, did the prod- 
ding. He exposed things, he called for 
action, and he got action. Rotten eggs 
can no longer be sold for food purposes. 
Cold storage eggs must be so marked. A 
vendor of unwholesome food can no longer 
plead as a legal defense that he did not know 
the food was. unwholesome. Sausage- 
makers cannot ballast their wares with 
quite so much water and cereal. Candy 
can no longer contain more than one per 
cent. of alcohol, nor any dangerous minerals. 
Ice-cream must not 
be adulterated, nor 
contain less 




























What prophet can read in 

the signs of the times the 

coming of a day when every 

cupboard in the nation will be 

cleaned and ready for pure food, 

with only pure food awaiting it? 

The above map shows at a glance the 

status of the pure-food fight. The states 

hat are doing what they can are white; the 

indifferent, don’ t-care states are shaded; the 

etrogressive states are black. Some of these— 

Massachusetts, for instance—have good laws 

which are not enforced. Mere laws hurt no 

food-poisoner 's business. Of what use are soap 

and water and scrubbing-brush unless you agitate 

the brush? Laws are useless unless they are en- 

forced, and a proud spirit will not keep mud from 

sticking to your shoes. Several states need to *spunk- 
if pure-food laws are to amount to anything 
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than seven per cent. of butter fat. Milk 
must be handled in a sanitary manner. 

At the instance of Cassidy, laws covering 
all these points were enacted by the Legis- 
lature and approved by the governor. 
The laws are not all that Cassidy would 
have liked—the wolves slipped a few words 
in upon him now and then—but they are 
far better than no laws. ‘The sausage law, 
for instance, provides that certain kinds of 
sausage shall not contain water “in excess 
of an amount sufficient to make them 
palatable.” The Atlantic Ocean could be 
let through that law. Also, it would have 
been better to follow the national law and 
prohibit the use of any alcohol in the making 
of candy. That the Legislature actually 
saw fit to require the use of seven per cent. 
of butter fat in the making of ice-cream is 
perhaps most remarkable of all. Never 
before in Massachusetts was it considered 
necessary to make any _ requirements. 
Dealers made and sold what they pleased. 
The seven per cent. standard is only half 
the national standard, but it is considerably 
better than nothing. 


Light and Shade 


New York passed a much needed law 
providing for the sanitary inspection of 
hotel and restaurant kitchens. The stories 
that are told about some of the best 
hotels in New York are almost beyond 
belief. I do not know whether these stories 
are true. Cooks and waiters say they-are. 
If such be the fact, it would seem remark- 
able that patrons of less pretentious places 
get out alive. In any event, the new New 
York law will turn on the light. We may 
lose our appetites, but we shall know the 
facts. 

Commissioner Emery, of Wisconsin, made 
a tremendous fight to bring glucose out into 
the open, and won. A bill had been intro- 
duced to legalize glucose under the name 
of “corn. syrup.” Emery objected. Ii 
glucose were mixed with refiner’s or other 
syrup, he wanted the proportions of glucose 
and the other syrup plainly printed on the 
label. The fight was waged in the face of 
an adverse decision*by the United States 
Supreme Court, but victory nevertheless 
came to Emery and, through him, to the 
people of Wisconsin. 

The state chemist of Florida made an 
equally stubborn fight to keep out ben- 
zoates, but lost. The Florida law barred 
~“enzoates. Interested persons sought to 
\ 


\ 
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amend the law by causing it’ to tolerate 
all preservatives that were authorized by 
the national law. On the face of it, 
the proposal seemed fair. It would have © 
been fair if the national law had been ' 
fair. But the national law had been con- 
strued to permit the use of benzoates. 
That was why the Florida gentlemen — 
wanted to pattern their statute after the 
national law. 


Sanitation, Advertising, and Cold Storage 


Kansas grafters sought to overturn the 
state’s pure food law in the same way. 
They wanted to ‘‘make it conform to the 
national law.”’ Why shouldn’t they? The 
national law, in several fundamental re- 
spects, is not so good as the Kansas law. 
But the bill by which they sought to accom- 
plish their purpose was defeated. They 
introduced another, providing that a major- 
ity of the members of the state board of 
health should consist of representatives of 
the food and drug interests. The Senate 
actually passed the bill. The House of 
Representatives threw it out, after which 
the interests sought to obtain the removal 
of Dr. Crumbine, the aggressive secretary 
of the board, by preferring charges against 
him. This move also failed. The story of 
Kansas for the last year is therefore the — 
story of a state fighting vigorously and 
successfully to hold what it has. 

Georgia, Nevada, California, and Ohio 
have passed, or have pending, laws declar- 
ing a drug to be misbranded if false claims 
are made on the label or package with re- 
gard to its curative properties. Unfortu- 
nately, these states, except Nevada, are © 
verbally following the federal law, under 
which it is necessary to prove both: the 
“false and fraudulent” character of the 
statements. The necessity of proving 
fraudulent intent opens the way to endless 
auibbling. 

Seven states have gone much further in 
prohibiting fraudulent advertising. These 
states are Ohio, Minnesota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, North Dakota, New Jersey, and 
Nebraska. They have made it a misde- 
meanor to publish in newspapers, religious 
weeklies, street-cars, or on signboards any- — 
thing that would render the advertiser 
liable to prosecution if the same state- 
ments were printed on the packages con- 
taining his products. 

Sanitary legislation is occupying the 
attention of many states. The New 
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best... The state commis- 
sioner of health now has 
the power to close in- 
sanitary places, as well 
as to prosecute the of- 
fenders. 

Cold storage legis- 
lation is gradually 
taking a shape 

that will ultimate- 

ly end the evils 
of cold storage. 

North Dakota, 

Iowa, and Cali- 

fronia have 

passed stringent 
laws. The North 

Dakota law is es- 
pecially admira- 
ble. Only good 
material may be 
placed in storage. 

The conditions must 
be sanitary. Inspec- 
tion must be permitted. 
Careful records must be 
kept. Nothing may re- 
main in storage more than a 
year. Nothing that has 
been taken out may be 
put back. Upon each 
package must be 
placed the date when 
it was put into 
storage, and thedate 
when it was taken 
out. Such a law 
will quickly remove the 
stigma from good cold 
storage products, and 
protect the public 
from bad ones. 

Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania -at- 
tacked the cold 

storage problem 

only to the ex- 
tent of requiring 
that all cold storage 
eggs shall be so 
labeled. Minnesota and 
New Hampshire defeated 


Hampshire state board of health 
has ordered that all bread 
offered for sale shall ,be 

enclosed in a wrapper, 
and, the. Supreme 
Court of the state 

has strengthened 

the law under which 

the order. was made 
by holding that it is a 
public nuisance to expose 
bread to flies, 
dust, and 
dirt. 
































At the risk of doing hurt to 
somebody's business, we warn 
you not to buy your bread of a 
man who delivers it like this, 
You are entitled to every safe- 
guard under the sun. Don't be 
happy until your food is clean 


Minnesota, Colorado, 
Nevada, Georgia, Iowa, 
Indiana, Utah, and Wy- 
oming have passed, or are cold storage bills. That 
considering, some form of amen is, the wolves of Minne- 
sanitary law. Of these, the Ask for it wrapped up this way:  sota and New Hampshire 
Iowa and Wyoming laws page grocer can get it tar yon defeated the bills. 
are especially strong. Utah, too, has New Hampshire appears to be well sup- 
strengthened her law until it is among the plied with wolves; at any rate, a bill to 
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make robbery more difficult by enforcing 
stricter provisions with regard to weights 
and measures was defeated. Iowa and 
Ohio passed such laws. In Georgia a net 
weight measure is pending. In Maine, 
New Hampshire, Utah, and Wyoming such 
measures have been passed. They are all 
faulty, but they were passed. They are 
faulty because they follow the faulty federal 
law and permit “reasonable variations”’ in 
net weights, with no requirement that the 
packages shall average as much above as 
below the stated weight, 

The states that have done nothing dur- 
ing the last year to advance pure food laws 
are Texas, Tennessee, Rhode Island, Miss- 
issippi, and Delaware. Texas was too 
busy because of greater interest in prohibi- 
tion; Tennessee was too busy because of 
greater interest in politics. The other three 
offer no excuse. But even such states do 
not constitute the real danger that confronts 
the cause of pure food. The great danger 
is not that proper laws will not be passed, 
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but that after passage, they will not be 
enforced. Director Jenkins, of Connecti- 
cut, illustrates the danger in a report from 
his state. 

“The other day,” he said, ‘‘a man in a 
country town was arrested for selling badly 
watered milk in a neighboring city. The 
city prosecutor said he would not bring the 
case to trial because the man lived outside 
the city. The trial justice in the country 
said that if the city folks did not like 
Neighbor So-and-So’s milk, ‘let ’°em prose- 
cute.’ And there you are.” 

Sometimes health laws are not enforced 
because health officers are too busy with 
politics. Sometimes health laws are not 
enforced because those who do not want 
them enforced know how to keep them 
bound and gagged. Yet the time will 
come when every health law will be en- 
forced to the letter. But it will not come 
so long as the people are mild and meek. 
Wolves will be wolves so long as sheep 
are sheep. 


Aids to an Early Death 


Laxatives, Digestive Tablets, and Cough Medicines— 
Continuous Drugging More Effective Than Early Piety 


CERTAIN advertisement states that 
you can smoke all the time without 
hurting you, and then goes on to de- 
scribe a kind of gum or mint which the 
smoker may use and thus, in the language 
of the advertisement, avoid ‘all danger 
of excess.” Another advertisement, per- 


haps more seductive, implies that you can . 


eat everything, and as much as you like, 
and then escape all harmful results by the 
use of a drug. From a typical advertise- 
ment of this kind, found in hundreds of 
newspapers every day, I take the following 
quotation: 


“Tf your stomach does not take care of 


your liberal limit without rebellion, if your 
food is a damage instead of a help, remem- 
ber the quickest, surest, and most harmless 
relief is Pape’s Diapepsin. Wonder what 
upset your stomach—which portion of the 
food did the damage—do you? .. . Well, 
don’t bother . .. just take a little dia- 
pepsin, and in five minutes you will wonder 
what became of the indigestion and distress.”’ 

Think of the thousands, yea, tens of 
thousands, of confirmed dyspeptics that 
such alluring promises will produce! 


Some go still farther. Dr. W. B. Cald- 
well’s Syrup of Pepsin is acclaimed as a 
“cure for dyspepsia and all ills caused by 
indigestion . . . strengthens the organs of 
digestion upon which it acts,” etc.- It con- 
tains laxatives flavored with oil of pepper- 
mint, and no appreciable amount of pep- 
sin was found in the analysis which I have 
before me. 

The injuries which are produced by such 
advertising are all the more reprehensible 
because they are caused by misleading the 
victim into the belief that he is avoiding 
them. ‘The proper correction of over-smok- 
ing is to stop smoking, or at least diminish 
the number of cigars per day. The proper 
way to avoid the evils of over-eating is to be 
temperate, and eat only moderately of whole- 
some foods. It is true that there are drugs 
which, temporarily at least, avert the pain- 
ful effects of over-eating and over-smoking. 
When the stomach becomes over-acid, 
which is an index of dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion, temporary relief is secured by the ad- 
ministration of an alkaline carbonate, like 
carbonate of soda, or carbonate of lime. 
The acidity in the stomach is reduced by 
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simple chemical reaction, whereby the car- 
bonate of soda, or of lime is transformed into 
chlorid, and the carbonic acid which is set 
free in the process escapes as gas, or remains 
in the stomach to give a feeling of oppres- 
sion or distention. The burning sensation 
commonly known as “heart burn,’ how- 
ever, is relieved. 

In these cases there are indications either 
of over-eating or of disorder of the stomach; 
in other words, incipient dyspepsia. There 
is no objection to relieving occasional tem- 
porary distress in the manner prescribed, 
but the fact that it exists should be a warn- 
ing that therules of health have been broken, 
and the trouble can usually be easily rem- 
edied by a prompt diminution of the quan- 
tity of the food, or a change in its character. 
To hold out to the patient the belief that he 
can continue these transgressions of funda- 
mental rules with impunity, is to invite the 
gravest disasters and the establishment of 
chronic disease. 

In like manner, for a form which dyspep- 
sia often assumes, that of inability to di- 
gest the protein of the food, the pro- 
prietary medicine offers some di- 
gestive tablet, the active principle 
of which is pepsin. The same re- 
mark may be made in this case as 
before— when the disorder 
has been set up, it is the 
duty of the physician 
torelieve the present 
inconvenience as 
rapidly as possi- 
ble, and often 
pepsin is ad- 
ministered; but 
a radical de- 
parture from 
the method of 
life which es- 
tablished the 
disorder is im- 
perative. The 
medicine vendor, 
on the other hand, 
tells you that you 
can continue to live 
as you do, and by tak- 
ing his medicine secure 
continual immunity. 
The number of coffins 
yearly sold for people 
who have believed such 
promises would appal 
you if you knew it. 















“If your stomach does not take care of your 
liberal limit without rebellion, if your 
food is a damage instead of a help, remem~ 
ber the quickest, surest, and most harmless 
relief is Pape's Diapepsin.” 
people believe it! 
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Indiscriminate Use of Laxatives 


Largely by reason of mistaken diet, in- 
cluding white bread and the use of baking 
powders containing an astringent, consti- 
pation is a very common evil. To attempt 
to relieve this condition of affairs by the in- 
discriminate use of laxatives, while the 
original cause remains untouched, is only a 
step toward greater dangers. In the 
treatment of such a persistent disease as 
constipation, it is perfectly proper for the 
physician to prescribe a laxative. This, 
however, is only for the relief of the imme- 
diate difficulty. The wise physician will 
study the case in such a manner as to pre- 
scribe a diet, and methods of exercises and 
life, which will remove the cause of the 
difficulty. The whole army of laxatives, 
in which saline purgatives, cascara, and 

~senna are the drugs which play the princi- 
pal part, is a threatening evil of the greatest 
portent. Secondary constipation is in- 
duced, the intestine becomes less and less 
able to perform its function, and the trouble 
eon becomes chronic. 


Cough Medicines 


Cough medicines form 
another class of adver- 
tised remedies which are 
doubly dangerous. The 
cough, of course, is 

only a symptom of 
some trouble, and 
to treat it only 

by means of a 

drug which 

causes nausea, 
or which dead- 
ens sensibility 

to pain, as is 
the case with 
ipecac and the 
common  nar- 
cotics, is thor- 
oughly objection- 
able. The  phy- 
sician is justified in 
alleviating the existing 
symptoms by the temp- 
orary use of a drug of this 
kind only until he can 
ascertain the real cause 
of the disturbance and 
endeavor to remove it. 

Dr. Bull’s Celebrated 


And some : 
3 Cough Syrup has for its 
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principal constituents, codein, alcohol, 
sugar, glucose, and dextrin, flavored. with 
sassafras. Botanic Cough Balsam is a 
solution of heroin hydrochlorid, alcohol, 
sugar, color, etc., with little, if any, 
balsam. Wistar’s Balsam Wild Cherry 
contains about one-half grain of opium 
per ounce. Jayne’s Expectorant contains 
about 1.9 grains of opium per fluid ounce, 
with tartar emetic, and 12.5 per cent. 
alcohol. These are not complete analyses, 
but show the! dependence placed upon the 
narcotic constituent. 

Think for a moment of the danger sur- 
rounding the person with incipient tuber- 
culosis, with a cough, who relies upon a 
cough medicine for relief! “Temporary re- 
lief due to a narcotic may be experienced, 
and this leads the victim on to further med- 
ication. It is not until the condition has 
gained such hold that it can no longer be 
overcome that he arouses himself, after it 
is too late, to the magnitude of the danger. 
Thus not only the so-called objectionable 
medical advertisements, but even those 
which are considered innocuous, are likely 
to deceive, to injure, and eventually to de- 
stroy health and even life itself. 

These are illustrations of the insidious 
dangers of the advertising of remedies di- 
rectly to the people. The physician himself 
is aware of the fact that, even in the medical 
profession, where the patient is constantly 
under his eye, medication is often continued 
where a change in the manner of life is 
indicated. How infinitely greater, there- 
fore, is the danger when, by appeals to 


Eggs is Eggs 


the sufferings of the individual patient, 
the evil is constantly intensified under 
the seductive influences of temporary 
relief? | 

A strong sentiment is developing among 
the more reputable newspapers and maga- 
zines to refuse offensive advertising: that 
is, the advertisements of cures for venereal 
diseases, of intoxicating liquors, and of | 
those remedies which carry habit-forming 
drugs. This awakening impulse should 
be fostered and promoted in every way; 
but there is only one radical remedy for 
it all, and that is for the reputable news- 
paper and magazine to refuse absolutely 
all advertisements prescribing remedies for 
diseases directly to suffering humanity. 
Every principle which underlies the con- 
trol of the medical profession for the pro- 


‘tection of the people is violated by such 


acts. We all know how important it is 
that the practice of medicine be rigidly 
controlled, so that the ignorant, incompe- 
tent, and the vicious may not be permit- 
ted to prey upon the sufferings of men. 
Yet while we all commend and support 
this rigid control of medical practice, 
we permit, without restraint, the manu- 
facturer to vend his drugs everywhere, and 
to fill the newspapers with alarming ac- 
counts of simple symptoms which people in 
good health often experience temporarily, 
thus working upon the imagination of the 
victim to create imaginary diseases; and we 
lay no restraint whatever upon the wide- 
spread dissemination of such literature in 
the public press. 


Egos is Eges 


eggs are the best. They have never 


A FEW people have the idea that fresh 
known the truth! Others feel more 


secure if the eggs they are to eat are brought 


to them in the shell. But even hens may 
be deceived by appearances, and set for 
weeks in hopeful patience on a porcelain 
door-knob. Li Hung Chang kept his 
eggs roo years before they were considered 
fit to eat. But the “best eggs ever” are 
broken in midsummer, when eggs shrink 
from travel, are then mixed with sugar to 
give them .@ certain sweetness, frozen in 
tin cans, and detained for nearly three 
years by the courts. At the end of this time 
they are real ambrosia to the gods of science 
and health! Learned professors sing their 


praises; health officers journey across the 
continent to say ‘‘banzai” to the celebrated 
cans; boards of health, in grave solemnity, 
fix their official seals of excellence on the 
labels; and all purveyors of “‘dirties, 
leakers, stales, and rots and spots” join in 
the chorus of exaltation. So hear ye, 
American housewives, this tale of two states 
and four courts. 

It is the case of the United States vs. 
329 cans of broken frozen eggs which, in 
litigation now for two and a half years, has 
finally come to an end. The lower court’ 
denied the contentions of the government 
that the eggs were filthy, dirty, and de- 
composed. The Appellate Court reversed 
that decision, holding that eggs whose ex- 
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tract killed guinea-pigs—as the undisputed 
evidence of the government showed—and 
contained millions of bacteria for every 
teaspoonful, could justly be considered as 
unfit for human food. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, without entering into 
the merits of the case, declared the Circuit 
Court had no jurisdiction over this product, 
because the laws of admiralty permitted 
no appeal of this kind to a higher court. 
This, of course, rendered the verdict of the 
first court again effective. 

At this time, however, the eggs in question 
were in the jurisdiction of the state of New 
Jersey. New Jersey has a cold storage 
law forbidding the delivery for consumption 
of eggs that have been in cold storage more 
than ten months. However, it empowers 
the Board of Health to extend the time, in 
case sufficient evidence of wholesomeness 
be at hand. The Board of Health experi- 
ments showed here that this ancient egg 
product, when baked or mixed with other 
materials, could be fed to human beings 
without fatal effects. Its conclusion was 
that the taste, odor, and general appearance 
of these eggs, both raw and cooked, re- 
sembled fresh eggs, similarly prepared. The 
only difference between the fresh and the 
frozen product was in the higher number of 
bacteria found in the latter. It was 
therefore decided that the difference be- 
tween articles of food prepared from fresh- 
egg and frozen-egg products could not be 
distinguished by persons eating them. 

In order that they might have the best 
possible advice on the subject, the New 
Jersey State Board of Health requested the 
Keith Company, the owners of the eggs, to 
appear, and give them further information. 
In response to this request, the Keith Com- 
pany appeared, in the persons of William 
T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
executive officer of the Kansas State Board 
of Health. The state board did not call 
any witnesses on the other side, nor did they 
cross-examine Professor Sedgwick or Dr. 
Crumbine; but after hearing their lauda- 
tions of this remarkable and savory mess, 
they gave it a clean bill of health. Then 
they attached to this bill of health a cruel 
and unnecessary condition, wholly unwar- 
tanted by the “‘facts” as found by the board. 
On top of having declared those eggs to 
be exactly like fresh eggs, this cruel and 
illogical board of health decreed that the 
| product might go into consumption just 
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as soon as Mr. Keith should attach a label 
to the cans, informing the purchasers how 
long the egg-product had been in storage, 
and also that Io per cent. of sugar had been 
added thereto. 

Why should the purchaser be entitled 
to any such information? ‘Eggs is eggs,” 
and articles of equal merit should not be 
discriminated against in the open market. 

What additional merit, may I ask, will 
be attached to the eggs by the fact that the 
purchaser knows that they were broken in 
Kansas three years ago, and mixed with 
sugar? Why, I wonder, were they mixed 
with sugar, anyway? Is it possible that 
sugar can disguise any of the bad taste 
which passé eggs are supposed to possess? 
Or have the people of Kansas developed a 
sweet tooth, which causes them to feel that 
eggs are not fit to eat until they have been 
sugared? Of course it is not possible that 
the sugar could conceal inferiority, or make 
the eggs appear better than they are! 
Perhaps the Keith people are in no hurry to 
label their product and put it on the market. 
Eggs will be worth more next winter, and 
this particular batch, having preserved all 
its pristine excellence for two and a half 
years, will certainly be no worse for wear 
after entering upon its third year. The 
Keith Company ought to be able to 
get at least one dollar a dozen for these 
eggs, with such a proud record as that 
behind them. 

What a great demand there would be, 
and how much business it would bring, if 
the Keith Company would make a specialty 
of this article, and sell it in connection with 
Virginia hams of the same age. All the 
epicures and celebrated chefs of the country 
would tumble over each other to get hold 
of it. Think of the trade it would attract 
to the restaurants that used it! 

Although I am not a writer of advertise- 
ments, I make this suggestion to Keith: 
that he put in each hotel and restaurant 
a placard bearing the inscription: ‘‘Keith’s 
celebrated eggs. The subject of litigation 
lasting over two and a half years. No such 
eggs as these have ever been offered to the 
public. They have been tested by Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick and Dr. Crumbine and the 
New Jersey State Board of Health, and 
pronounced the best ever. Age has only 
added excellence to a product which was 
perfect at the time the eggs were broken, 
back in dear old Kansas, in the summer of 
1910. Like good wine and good whiskey, 
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they have improved with years. They are 
now offered in limited lots at one dollar a 
pint —N. B. Forget all about those govern- 
ment éxperts who found millions of bacteria 
in every teaspoonful, and killed guinea- 
pigs with extracts of this product. What 
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have guinea-pigs to do with good eggs, 
anyway?” — } 

If Keith, Sedgwick, Crumbine, the New 
Jersey State Board of Health and Company 
find no market for this well-tested product 
here—why, they might try China. . 
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Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy 


I have always understood that immunity from 
seasickness went by divine favor: You were sick, 
or you weren’t; and if you were, you simply made 
the best of it. Now I notice that a remedy called 
‘“‘Mothersill’s” relieves mortal stomach of all 
danger of turning over. Is it worth the investment? 
'—W. F. B., New Jersey. 


The introductory circular accompanying 
“Mothersill’s Travel Book”’—a veritable 
personal Baedeker, telling you of the few 
things you need when traveling, besides 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy—makes the 
remarkable statement that “‘seasickness is 
caused by the upsetting of the nerves of 
the inner ear.” It goes on to state that 
the remedy has been approved by Dr. 
Fuchs, the leading specialist of the world 
on the eye and ear. 

As a matter of fact, no one knows the 
causes of seasickness. Probably it varies 
in different cases. The nerves of the eyes 
have been accused of complicity, but this 
theory is a new one. If, indeed, it is only 
the nerves of the ear that need soothing, the 
mere reading aloud from the booklet should 
tickle one into immunity. The ordinary 
person, however, has a strong presentiment 
that his stomach is more or less involved. 
Not to overlook this notion, Mothersill’s 
powders, pink and brown, are offered. 
The colors serve to divert the mind, for 
the two capsules themselves vary but 
little; both containing caffein, stearic acid, 
and chlorbutanol as their main constituents. 





The brown powder is flavored with cinna- » 


mon, to further the belief, should the color- 
scheme prove unconvincing, that one is 
getting two different powders. In the 
pink powder the cinnamon is exchanged for 
milk sugar. If you should happen to take 
two pinks or two browns, instead of one of 
each, do not be alarmed; the effect will be 
exactly the same as far as the body is con- 
cerned. The prospective traveler is re- 
peatedly informed, too, that the powders 
contain no cocaine, opium, morphine, chloral, 
acetanilid, or derivatives from any of these; 


neither the heart nor liver can be affected. 
This recalls the headache powders which 
loudly and virtuously protest their freedom 
from acetanilid—while their base is tts 
first cousin, phenacetin. 

Chlorbutanol, the vital ingredient of 
“‘Mothersill’s” is, as a matter of fact, pro- 
duced by the reaction of acetone on chloro- 
form, and is nothing more nor less than a 
local anesthetic, with a weaker action than 
cocaine, and fifteen times the: antiseptic 
value of boric acid. The action on the 
central nervous system is somewhat like 
that of chloral; and some consider that its 
effect on the blood pressure and breathing is 
quite as dangerous. It hassome valueasapre- 
ventative of nausea due to gastric irritation, 
but this effect is produced only in certain 
classes of cases. Itisnota wonderful specific. 

Why not say plainly then: “ Forty-four 
per cent. of acetone chloroform, a mild local 
anesthetic, combined with caffein, milk, 
sugar, and fatty acid, largely free from the 
dangers and habit-forming tendencies of — 
cocaine and morphine. Of value in warding 


-off sickness on trains, or on board ship.”’ 


But no; this would not “‘soothe the nerves of 
the inner ear”’; it is the bald, plain truth, un- 
adorned by poetic license. And so we read: 

“Tt has stood the most exacting tests, 
and today it is recognized the world over as 
the only absolute preventative and cure 
for seasickness!... The most delicate 
person can take this remedy without any un- 
pleasant symptoms or bad effects to heart, 
liver, or kidneys.”’ Obviously, this state- 
ment is about go per cent. false, to be gen- 
erous; and you pay about ten times what 
the mixture is worth—the price of the 
Travel Book has to be covered. 

When we learn to distrust all extravagant, 
universal claims in regard to drugs, and to 
side-step every cure-all guaranteed never to 
fail, then picturesque romances will cease 
to be foisted upon us as advertising material; 
lying advertisements will become unprofit- 
able, and die a natural death. But itis hard — 
to kill them while they pay dividends. 
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‘] TIS positively discouraging,’ remarked 
I one woman to another as they stood 
before the electrical-goods counter in 
great New. York department store. 
‘You have to take anybody’s word as to 
vhether a thing is worth while or not. 
Tere’s this electric iron. I don’t know the 
tst thing about them, and I’ll have to buy 
:, and try it for I don’t know how long, to 
nd out if it will do the work at all, and 
thether I can afford to use it if it does.’” 
“Tf it were only like buying gold or silver 
tticles,”’ condoled the other. ‘You know 
-where you can look and find a stamp that 
ys it’s sterling, meaning that the govern- 
‘ent guarantees that it’s good.” 
“But it isn’t like that at all,” complained 
te first speaker. “I’ve got to take the 
sk that the salesman is telling me the 
‘uth, or that the man who made it was 
tmest. I’ve thrown away dozens and 
zens of kitchen things that were worse 
lan useless. Id buy a fireless cooker, 
iit my sister got one, and it rusted out in 
3s than a month.” 
They moved away together, and another 





customer, waiting to make a small purchase, 
became so absorbed in a suddenly awakened 
train of thought that he forgot what he 
came to buy. The words he had heard 
kept ringing through his head: 

‘Tf it were only like buying gold or silver 
things, where you can look and find the 
stamp that says it’s sterling!” 

The words danced before him like imps, 
and then quite suddenly the customer who 
had forgotten what he went to buy stopped 
short in the middle of a crossing and gaped 
a wide, expansive gape. A new idea for 
household service had been born: 

A laboratory that would take house- 
hold appliances and test them faithfully, 
relentlessly, accurately; keep close watch 
on their performances, their cost, their 
efficiency; and endorse them or disqualify 
them on sheer merit alone. 

All this was four years ago. Four years 
have now been devoted to diligent effort 
to provide the American housewife with 
a “sterling” stamp that shall be an abso- 
lute guarantee, meaning to household 
appliances exactly what the federal stamp 
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means to silver and gold; and it has proved 
a success far beyond even the most sanguine 
dreams of the man who went to buy some- 
thing and forgot what he wanted because 
the seed of the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute was planted in his brain, and grew so 
fast that it pushed the little detail out. 


An Efficiency Guarantee 


Today the careful housekeeper can pick 
up a first-class electric iron, or even five 
or six of them, and find stamped upon 
the label the symbol: 


Tested and Approved 
by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
Conducted by 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


She may safely purchase the iron upon 
which this legend appears, confident in the 
assurance that it is exactly what it is repre- 
sented to be in every detail; that its design 
is correct for the work it has to do; that its 
construction is first class; that its efficiency 
is high, and that the cost of operation is not 
excessive. She can do the same thing with 
hosts of other appliances that enter into 
housekeeping affairs and make a particular 
task easy or the reverse, costly or econom- 
ical, according as the device itself is good or 
bad, suitable or unsuitable to the purpose. 

The Institute not only recommends; it 
also protects. Every article that appears 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING advertising col- 
umns has been tested and approved; 
otherwise it would not be there.  Inci- 
dentally, lest by chance it be imagined 
that only those articles that are so adver- 
tised are given the endorsement of the 
Institute, it is herewith stated that four 
out of every five examined and approved 
are never advertised at all, either because 
they are relatively too small, or because 
the business represented by them has not 
yet grown so that the makers have the 
money to spend in that way. The “ster- 
ling” mark of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute appears on many valuable and 
useful appliances for housekeeping that 
never have been and perhaps never will be 
found within the advertising pages of 
any magazine; and it is just as servicable 
and means just as much on those articles as 
on any others. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute tests 
any household appliance—paints, polishes, 
and other liquid and chemical compounds 
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do not come within the scope of the In- 
tute’s work—which is new, in the sense 
of marking an advance in the business 
of home making; whose design is such as 
to lower appreciably the cost, or to reduce 
the labor of the housewife; which seems 
to be reasonably indispensable, provided 
it meets theservicetests. When these points 
are determined in favor of the appliance in 
question it is turned over to the laboratory, 
where it is given a thorough testing, just as 
it would be tested in the purchaser’s home. 
It is kept at work until its weak points— 
if it has any—are developed, until its ad- 
vantages—supposing there are such—are 
brought out, and the device is shown to be 
capable of doing what it was intended to 
do in a satisfactory manner, or shown to 
have failed. Thus it will be seen that the 
Institute was designed for the service of 
the American housewife. 


Household Economy 


Every woman who has kept her own 
house knows to her cost the number of 
articles she has purchased, or that have 
been bought for her, which have proved 
useless. There has been the cherry-stoner 
which removed the skin, the pulp of the 
fruit, and the cuticle of the operator, but 
very seldom the stone itself; the dish-wash- 
ing machine that spread hot soapy water 
on the floor, walls, and ceiling of the kitchen, 
but left the dishes greasy, and sometimes 
cracked; the refrigerator that certainly 
kept things cold, but consumed ice at a 
rate that spelled bankruptcy if its use was 
continued; and the fireless cooker that was 
such a beautiful piece of cabinet work that 
it sold itself, and did everything except cook. 
Every woman has had experiences like 
these, and it was for the sole purpose of 
stopping the sinful waste of such home 
experimenting that the Institute came into 
being. You don’t have to buy and try, 
for the Institute has already done that for 
you. If it hasn’t approved a particular 
device it is proof, in at least 95 per cent. ol 
the cases, that the device has been provec 
unsatisfactory. | 

To take the simple matter of scrubbing: 
brushes as an example of the experimenta: 
tion that has gone on: The Institute ha: 
tested dozens and dozens of these homely 
devices, and has found comparatively fev 
that were deserving of the hall-mark o 
worth. Backs would split, bristles that wer 
too soft would curl up or drop out in tuits 
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and gradually the whole implement disinte- 
grate. It is calculated that if the money 
spent on worthless scrubbing-brushes in 
one year in this country alone could be 
gathered into a lump sum, it would give a 
week’s vacation to each one of 875,000 
ailing babies, or, if individual taste runs 
in a counter direction, that it would build 
a first-class battleship, or two small cruisers. 
Just add to this one vast waste the sum- 
total on other articles, dozens of which 
will readily occur to mind, and the result 
will be sufficiently startling to command 
attention even from the unthinking. 

It has been estimated that over 2000 
potato- and apple-parers have been placed 
on the market in the last twenty-five 
years, and that about a round dozen of 
them have been worth enough to justify 
their existence. Probably a thousand men 
have worked out an implement designed 
to lift pies out of a bake oven, and four 
or five have produced something with 
sufficient value to secure even moderate 
adoption. Today any mechanic with a 
little time and a few dollars invents a 
vacuum cleaner. The scrap-heaps are 
overflowing with devices that have failed 
to do the very least a vacuum cleaner 
is expected to do. If all the egg-beaters 
that have been placed on the market and 
failed were placed end to end, they’d 
reach for miles; yet people continue to 
purchase these worthless things — these 
and thousands of others—and throw them 
aside, merely because they believe they 
have no means of distinguishing the good 
from the bad. 

Until the advent of the Institute, they 
were right in that belief. 


The Extent of the Test 


When a new article is placed in the In- 
stitute laboratory for testing, it is given ex- 
actly the ordfnary usage it would receive in 
the home. If it is a vacuum cleaner, for 
instance, it is tried on carpets, rugs, oiled 
floors, put at cleaning walls, picture-frames, 
curtains, and furniture, not once, but day 
after day for a month, two months, three 
‘months, until the Institute’s experts are 
satisfied that it is substantial, that it will do 
the work required of it at a reasonable cost, 
_and last but not least, that it is fairly worth 
the price asked for it. All this time careful 
_ records are kept of its use of electric current, 
the volume of air it draws through itself, 
etc., with the result that at the end of the 
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test the engineers know all there is to know 
about that cleaner, and are prepared to 
give it the stamp of approval or send it 
back to its maker with a disqualification. 
And they are fully prepared to back up 
their judgment with scientific proof. 

If you, Madam Subscriber, should desire 
to purchase a new refrigerator, it will be 
well for you to open the door of the device 
of that character you are examining, and 
observe if it bears the imprint of the Insti- 
tute. If you find it, it will mean many 
things to you. It will indicate, for example, 
that the Institute engineers have carefully 
investigated the claims of the manufac- 
turer; that they have tested it for its ability 
to keep food clean and pure and sweet for 
a reasonable length of time; that they have 
demonstrated that it will do this work with 
efficiency and with economy in the use of 
ice; that its design is such that it can be 
kept in a sanitary condition without trouble; 
and that it is constructed of first-class 
materials, and is of such workmanship that 
it will prove a good investment. It is for 
you to decide whether such an array of 
facts is worth your attention. 


A Spur to Manufacturers 


A new dish-washing machine of a compact 
type was placed on the market and appli- 
cation made to the Institute for approval. . 
The device was needful, and yet it failed 
ignominiously when it came to the tests. 
It looked well and worked smoothly, but 
it would not wash the dishes. Sub- 
scribers wrote to the Institute about it, 
stating they had seen it advertised in news- 


papers, and asking if it was advisable to pur- 


chase it. In every case they were advised 
to wait until the tests had been completed. 
The result of these was that the washer 
was disqualified. The makers were shown 
that the defects could be remedied, and 
were strongly advised to withdraw the 
machine from the market until these were 
corrected. Having some knowledge of 
Institute reputation and methods, they 
hearkened. The defects were remedied, 
the washer was again tested, and this time 
won approval, hands down. As a result of 
the endorsement, over 500 washers were sold 
within a month, and the factory had to 
struggle night and day to catch up with the 
orders. Today on that dish-washer you will 
find the “sterling” mark of the Institute’s 
approval, and you may safely purchase. 
Every housewife knows that numbers of 
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articles are to be found for which wildly 
extravagant claims are made; that the use 
of the words, ‘‘best in the world,” “finest 
ever made,” “without an equal,” “all labor 
eliminated,” etc., is as common as a call for 
‘sugar, and that by no chance could one- 
tenth of such claims be substantiated. In 
examining such things, the Institute takes 
particular pains to prove to the maker that 
such advertising or claiming is purest 
folly, and that misleading statements, in- 
stead of producing ultimate and permanent 
profit, have a nasty habit of coming home 
to roost and, while roosting, of eating large 
holes in his bank-account. An effort is 
made to show him that one honest, modest 
advertisement, every word of which can 
be substantiated, is a better seller of a 
reputable article than a whole tissue of star- 
spangled, rainbow falsehoods. In this 
connection it is interesting to point out that 
the Advertising Convention at Baltimore 
last June adopted a platform which de- 
clared emphatically against misleading ad- 
vertising, and for truth in statement; and 
this stand was due, at least in part, to the 
constructive work of the Institute in pro- 
tecting the buyer of household appliances. 


Detail and Duration 


The makers of a kitchen cabinet sub- 
mitted their device for test. It failed to 
come up to the requirements, and was sent 
back disqualified. Correspondence ensued 
in which the defects were pointed out and 
suggestions made which would have resulted 
in improvement. These suggestions were 
disregarded, and admission to the advertis- 
ing columns was refused. A rival cabinet, 
submitted later, followed the helpful sug- 
gestions, with the result that it won approval, 
and now has the field practically to itself. 

Sometimes an appliance is tested which 
fulfils every qualification until it comes to 
the point where expense of operation is 
concerned. For instance, an electric-toaster 
may be substantial, handsome, and perfect 
in operation, and reasonable in first cost, and 
yet be so wasteful in the quantity of elec- 
tricity it consumes that its use would be 
sheer folly. Vegetable-cutters that worked 
perfectly until the cutting device: became 
dull have been disqualified because either 
there was no way of sharpening the knife, 
or the provision, if made, required too 
much time, or trouble. 

Paper dishes have been found insuffi- 
ciently waterproofed, so that food juices 
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penetrated the fibers of the paper after a 
few hours, and set up disintegration in the 
food, or tainted it. Enameled ware has 
been discovered to chip and crack under the 
normal extremes of heat and cold. Filters 
have been so difficult of access for cleaning 
that they became practically worthless 
after a short use. Cotton mops have spread 
their strands upon the floor when they were 
wet, and split their heads when they dried 
out. A metal band has remedied that. 
Egg-poachers have been examined which 
worked perfectly on the first few eggs, and 
then broke the next dozen. Coffee-pots 
have been so poorly made that they became 
dangerous, because the handle melted off 
and dropped the hot pot on the operator’s 
foot. Postal-scales that varied fifteen per 
cent. with a moderate change of temper- 
ature have been examined, as well as an end- 
less list of things that were manufactured 
without due consideration, or merely to sell. 


The Lack of Favoritism 


Now and again articles that have been 
tested and approved have been recalled 
upon the complaint of a purchaser that 
they did not render service, and on the re- 
test it has been the privilege of the Institute 
to show that the manufacturer was not at 
fault, but that the customer was, and that 
she had neglected ordinary precautions of 
use, or had placed too great a burden upon 
the appliance. Throughout, the work of the 
Institute has been and is, first, to protect the 
housekeeper, and secondly, to aid the manu- 
facturer in improving the quality of his 
device, or in developing it to higher uses 
Occasionally some disgruntled: persons 
whose appliances have not earned approval 
have affected to believe that endorsement, 
like kissing, went by favor, but they have 
been eventually glad to reverse that belief 
when they have been made familiar with | 
the methods, and when they have learned 


of the vast number of excellent devices 


that have been approved, and that are not 
advertised at all. . 

In a word, the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute aims to put the mark of its approval 
on the same high plane, in the estimation of 
both housekeeper and manufacturer, as is 
occupied by the government stamp that 
guarantees the quality of gold and silver. 
If you find the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute stamp on an article, that article meets 
its standard of merit. It has been tried, 
and has met the test. 
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Yj, The gentle Darkness comes around 
And snuggles up to me. 

Close to my ear It whispers thoughts; 
It very often seems 7 

To be a blackboard where | draw 


The nicest kind of Dreams. 


Another kind of sight, 
So I can see the tenderness 
Of all the quiet Night. 
iy Yhe Darkness watches near to me; 
I rest beneath Its arm 


%y, That spreads above my cozy bed, 
YY Yy, Protecting me from harm. 
, Vy O, how can children be afraid 
if Of Darkness, anyway? 
Why, Darkness is the satin cloak 
That hides the Heart of Day. 


Jofin Partin 
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A TALE of THREE TAILS 


and how they came to be~ 
| John Partin 


NCE upon a funny time, the 

Animals had no TAILS; so 
they did not look much like 
animals. They knew something 
was very wrong about them. 
> | zs " They were sad. This sadness 
was especially sad with Chip Squirrel, Tom Pussy Cat and Dan the Dog. They 
were sadder than any other animal, for Squirrels must have furry tails to jiggle 
and jerk; Cats must have long tails to wave with; and Dogs must have tails to 







wag, for they are very unhappy with- 
outthem. SoChip and Tomand Dan, 
the Dog set up loud and sad howls to 
show how sad they were and to show | 
how much they needed tails to jiggle 
and wave and WAG with. 

Their howls were so very sad, 
and so unusually long, that a Tailor 
Bird who lived in Funny Forest came 
flying and screaming to their assist- 
ance. Tailor Bird hada long tail, so § 
he knew exactly what troubled Chip | 
and Tom and Dan the Dog. : ay : 

“Come!” shrieked he. “Open your mouths, shut your eyes and run back- 
ONE TWO THREE G wards through Funny Forest until I say 
: : O STOP. But it is not fair to peek, or 
) you'll never find the tail you should 
8 wear.—So,one, two, THREE, GO!’’ 

So away galloped Chip Squirrel, 
Tom the Cat and Dan the Dog, with 
Tailor Bird racing ahead of behind 
a : them. Of course, they galloped back. | 
wards as they were told to do. For days and days they galloped through 
Funny Forest, ever backwards and never otherwise. And their eyes were shut 
and their mouths were open also. At last Tailor Bird shouted: “One, two, 
THREE, STOP.’’ So they did instantly. 


ONE.TWO, THREE _ STOP 
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And Chip, Tom and Dan the Dog stopped 
so suddenly that a scuffle of dust rose like a 
cloud. They stopped at the very foot of an 
Every-kind-of-a-TAIL Tree. 

“Open your eyes and shut your mouths,” 
shouted Tailor Bird. “Here we are beneath the 
Every-kind-of-a-TAIL Tree, whereon grow the 
very tails you all need. We'll shake this tree. 
The tails that fall will be the tails that you 
|& should wear. Besure to choose the right tail and 
only one tail, for you'll have great trouble if you 
take two tails. So, one, two, THREE, SHAKE!’’ 

Those little animals shook the tree with 
all their little mights and mains. But Dan 
shook the hardest, for he knew exactly what 
he would do with a TAIL. Never be- 
fore had that 
tree been so 
shaken. All the hundreds ae hundreds of 
tails hanging on that tree, wagged and wob- 
bled and swished and waved, and to this day 
they have not broken the habit of doing just 
so. Nota tail fell to the ground except a 
Squirrel’s tail, a Cat’s tail and the tail of a 
Dog. But they did fall to the ground wig- 
gling, waving and wagging. Chip pounced 
on his tail because it wiggled; Tom grabbed 
his because it waved proudly and Dan Dog 
snapped his up because it WAGGED. Then 
each put a tail upon his little self exactly 
where little tails should be worn. Each of those waaie was ae as proud 
and four times as beautiful as ever before. Tailor Bird laughed extremely. 

And the little animals laughed, too, as they thanked Tailor Bird for lead- 
ing them to the Every-kind-of-a-Tail Tree. Then away they raced for home with 
their tails wiggling and waving and wagging behind them. They never had to 
run backwards again, for that might have injured their beautiful tails. Their 
Fathers and Mothers and all the other animals were quite surprised to see their 
pretty tails anda little jealous, too. Everybody wanted to know the way to 
that Wonderful Tree in the middle of Funny Forest. Dan Dog wagged his tail 
and said: “Ill show you some day.” And he did show them. I wonder if you 
would like to read the story of “What Made Bunny’s Tail So Little. ’’ 
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ANOTHER ADVENTURE of POLLY ana CHOLLY. 
HOW CHOLLY FOUGHT THE BILLY GOAT 
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~ CHAPTER I CHAPTER II 





Vis Polly was a pretty sight HEY came at last to where the trees 
When Polly went out sketching; Spread pleasant shade all over: 
And Cholly knew no flower grew While at their feet the flowers sweet 
So sweet, or half so fetching. _ Smiled ’mid the meadow clover. 
Those children went to find a spot It was a lovely spot to paint, 
here it was nice and shady, With red and green and yellow, 
Where Cholly knew they’d find a view And with some BLUE and purple, too, 


To suit his little lady. ie aa And brown, quite soft and mellow. 
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CHAPTER III CHAPTER IV 
UT, ah—alas! old Billy Goat O UR Cholly fought that Billy Goat, 
Jumped right through Polly’s And Polly watched the battle; 
| painting! . On Cholly’s wrist did Billy twist, 
“O, Cholly dear! Come here, come here!” Until the bones did rattle. 
Cried Polly, nearly fainting. So Polly and her little Knight 
So Cholly hurried to the scene, Dismissed that Goat with laughter; 
With every kind of braveness— He went away, and from that day 
Just like a knight—prepared to fight Was good forever after. 
That Goat with gallant graveness. Join Martin 
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_ plaited blouse 


TheTrend of Fashion 


A new skirt of three plaited 


crepe flounces com~ 


pleted by a simple 


PHOTO 
BY TALBOT, 
PARIS 


HE open- 
ings of the 
well-known cou- 

turiéres,recently held in 
Paris, have demonstra- 
ted clearly that the 
“doctors” have  dis- 
agreed on the correct 
styles for the winter. 
Some are showing the 
long coats reaching al- 
most to the shoe tops; 
others are displaying the 
medium-length jackets 
with godet basques, and 
still others are featuring 


the short, jaunty creations | built 
on the lines of the bolero and Ly Eton. 
The last style, though it may ““ seem 


out of place in cold weather, is the inven- 
tion of necessity, for it is impossible to wear 
a long coat with one of the new skirts hav- 
ing the fulness between the hips and the 
knees. And this is where the fulness is 
retained in the latest models, as you may 
observe from the plaited flounced skirt, or 
the one with the hoop tunic. 

The women who laughed in derision two 
years ago when the wired tunic was launched 
are making merry this season over the 
trouser skirt, but in even a shorter period of 





_ fighting to wear. 


Heavy charmeuse simply 
fashioned makes an ideal 
reception costume 
























time they will 
probably accept 
it, as they have 
now the hoop 
tunic. Cer- 
fainiy-the 
baggy, trou- 
ser-like gar- 
ments of the 
Turkish wo- 
men are 
Gat 


more modest than 
the extreme slash- 
ed skirts in which 
women have parad- 
ed the public thor- 
oughfares recently. 
Fashioned from chiffon, 
as one clever couturiere 
is making them, they 
are decidedly feminine 
in their appeal, and 
bear little resemblance 
to the garments which 
it is claimed women of e 
several continents are 
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The new silhouette is 
given to this white 
taffeta frock by 
the wired tunic of 

lace edged with - 


fur 


Long stoles are wrappec 
around the neck in . 
luxurious manner, with 

one long end falling 


down the hack 


THOTO BY 
UNDERWOOD 
& UNDERWOOD 


de hte 
flounced 
skirts, in some 
form, we shall 
surely wear this winter. 
Sometimes only one narrow ruffle is 
used, but more often two, three, and 
even four flounces lend the effect of fulness to the 
skirt. When one deep flounce, or tunic, is seen, 
it is pretty sure to be of lace or net, and almost 
equally sure to be wired, though invisibly. 

A novel effect, which is sure to be developed fur- 
ther as the season progresses, is produced by draw- 
ing the draperies of the skirt to the back, where 
they are “tied-in,” or “tied-down,” as one may 
choose to express it. Sometimes the net tunic rip- 
ples at the side into these back draperies in some 
mysterious manner which gives an effect very differ- 
ent from the front, ‘‘hitched up” draperies that have 
been modish for the last six months. é 

The waists are little more than veilings, low in 
the neck, with high wired collars of the Medici| genre 
and soft frillings of lace. Somewhere there is sure 
to bea bit of fur, as the meanest pelts have been 
dragged forth from their hiding places this season and, 
through the aid of a dye-pot, have taken on all the bril- 
liant hues—the purple and orange fox being the leaders. 
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794 795-796 TEM 798 


Her Winter Wardrobe 


No. 794—A coat for either stormy weather or 
dressy wear. The scarf end of the collar, which is 
thrown over the shoulder, is practical and novel. 
The edges and buttonholes are bound with braid. 

No. 795—A comfortable suit for cold. weather 
showing the new features in the belt, the high collar, 
the shaped sides, and the sleeves. The skirt is cut 
in three pieces with slight gathers in the back. 

No. 796—The overskirt is hung over a two-piece 
foundation, and is cut in one piece, with the seam at 
the left side where the skirt fastens, and is slightly 
gathered. The waist has the low shoulder seams 
and draped revers. 

No. 797—The three-piece skirt has the panel 
back, and the right side draped up to the left side of 
the front, where a wide band of the material is 
stitched to give the overskirt effect. The modified 
Russian blouse fastens diagonally, and has slightly 
enlarged arm-sizes. 





Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 547 
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Dresses for 


No. 810—Afternoon coat- ens 
dress in cloth or silk, with ~* 
vest of contrasting material. 
Patterns cut in 34-42 bust. 


811 
the front. 


No. 811—This simple 810 
morning dress in serge fastens in 
Patterns cut in 34-42 bust. 


No. 812—A pretty model for the silk dress. 
The skirt is plaited into the belt. The high 
collar, vest, and sleeves are new features of the 
waist. Patterns cut in 34-42 bust. 


No. 813—An afternoon gown for the young 
girl. The slashing of the skirt in the front, the 
waistcoat of a contrasting material, and the en- 
larged’ arm-size make this frock up-to-date. 
Patterns in 14-, 16-, and 18-year sizes. 
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All Occasions 


No. 804—The shirrings in the 
. front, back, and on the sleeves of 
this muslin or cloth dress are feather- 
stitched to give the effect of smock- 
ing. 

No. 805—Boy’s suit of galatea, 
cloth, or velveteen. The blouse buttons at the side, 
the same line being continued on the trousers. 


No. 806—School-dress in serge with plaited 
skirt and blouse fastening at the side. Twisted 
cord is used as trimming. 


No. 807—A coat which may be made from 
a rough-surface cloth for hard wear, or from 
broadcloth for best. The pointed revers are 
finished with stitching. 


Patterns of 804, 805, and 807 are cut in 2-, 4-, 
and 6-year sizes, and of 806 are in 4-, 6-, and 8- 
year sizes. 
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Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 547 
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There is no reason why 
children’s costumes should 
not be picturesque, as well and look very different 
as practical. Designs as from the commonplace 
siniple as the four shown models shown in the shops 


Descriptions of these Children’s Costumes given on page 546 


above can be developed in 
effective color schemes 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 
cents each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.— 
Cut-to-measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist, or jacket costs $1.50 


Pattern Dept. Date 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose 


Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23 Face p20) (Years) 























Street or Box No. 
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care right. 


you. 





Do you live to eat, or eat to live? 
answer may be, the fact of the matter is that most 
persons would not care to live without eating. They 
Weare justified in enjoying what we eat. 
We don’t enjoy it enough, which means that we— 
or our cooks—have not learned the secret of put- 
ting the right things together in the right way, nor of 
getting out of edibles the delight that nature has 
stored up in most of them. We are trying to help 
With Dr. Wiley fighting for pure food—and 
getting it—and this department telling how to pre- 
pare and serve it, Good Housekeeping readers should 
live long and happily. Blue skies are bluer when you 
are well fed; it’s a hard task to smile with the world 
when the ‘‘inner man”’ is grumbling. 
‘grumbling. It’s possible. Puta little extra thought 
and effortjinto your buying and cooking. 
methods—ours, for instance. 
we have tried them. Just remember that, unless 
otherwise specified, they are designed to serve from 
four to six persons, and that level measurements are 
intended where no specific directions are given. 
“A man hath no better thing under the sun, 
than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry.” 


Whatever your « 





Well, stop his 


Try new 
Our recipes will work; 





Vegetables of Subtle Flavor 


By Henry T. Finck 


Author of ‘‘Food and Flavor”’ 


back from the summer resorts. 

Once more we have had a chance to 
test the comparative advantages and pleas- 
ures of country and city life, which used 
to be one of the favorite subjects of our 
school debates. Doubtless such debates 
are still in vogue, but the latest fashion is 
not to compare these advantages, but to 
combine them in what are known as garden 
cities—the cities of the future. 

In these garden cities, of which England 
and Germany have so far provided the best 
examples, laborers with modest incomes, 
no less than the well-to-do, can dwell in 
clean, roomy houses, breathe fresh air, raise 
their own flowers and vegetables, and live 
like epicures. 

To be able to dwell in such a civic garden 
altogether is indeed a privilege. For those 
who cannot do so there are various expe- 
dients, the rm t tempting of which is the 
allotment gardening which has become so 
popular in some German cities, notably 
Dresden. There anybody may for a small 
sum rent a lot, from twenty to fifty feet 
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aes: first of October finds most of us 


square, on the edge of the town, where 
those whose occupation keeps them indoors 
may go with their families in the evenings 
and on holidays. Each garden is sur- 
rounded by a vine-covered fence, and there 
is a padlocked gate to which the owner alone 
has a key. Some of the larger lots contain 
fruit-trees, while in the smallest there is 
room for peas and beans, or. potatoes, 
carrots, strawberries, and other table lux- 
uries and necessaries. As Consul Tredwell 
has justly remarked, “this substitution 
of fresh vegetables for the cheaper varieties 
of store food is of primary importance to the 
health of a congested community.” 

If city folk fully realized the gain in 
health and pleasure that would result from 
eating “home-made” vegetables in place 
of the grocer’s usually wilted wares, the 
building of garden cities would be acceler- 
ated with a rush, and vegetarianism would 
suddenly become so popular that meat 
prices would tumble down all in a heap, so 
that every consumer would be happy. 

Under present conditions the only op- 
portunity the average citizen has to find 


Three Meals a Day 


out what a treat it is to eat vegetables 
fresh from the garden is in vacation time, 
at a farmhouse. Comparatively few, how- 
ever, board with farmers, and many farm- 
ers, moreover, do not know how to raise 
the best vegetables, nor their wives how to 
cook them in the most savory ways. As 
for the rural inns and hotels, it is surprising 
how many of them get their vegetables in 
cans from the cities; and while canned goods 
of all kinds have undoubtedly improved 
greatly within the last few years, and are 
now perhaps as desirable as most of those 
sold.as “fresh” in the cities, they are no 
more to be compared with those just out 
of the garden than cold-storage fish with 
trout just out of the water. 

The best trout I ever ate were three that 
I caught one summer in Yellowstone Park, 
and then promptly killed and cooked with- 
out taking them off the hook. One I boiled, 
another was steamed, the third baked on 
a hot stone. The boiling water, the steam, 
and the hot stone were those of a geyser on 
the edge of a cool stream. If you think this 
is a “fish story” let me recall the fact that 
General Grant performed a similar feat on 
a geyser-cone in Yellowstone Park. 

A cooking-cone like that would be a fine 
thing to have in your garden, for really you 
cannot get your own 
peas and pod-beans, 
your carrots and beets, 
and above all your 
corn-cobs into the pot 
too soon. Every 
hour’s delay means 
the loss of some of the 
succulence and flavor; 
and apart from the 
mineral salts in them, 
succulence and flavor 
are the main assets of green 
vegetables. For their nutri- 
tive value no one but a 
fool would raise them, 
for they are mostly 
condensed water, 
-and water can 
b'€; si oOjre 
cheaply pro- 
cured out of a ‘¢ 
well or a river. 
Turnips and 
cucumbers are. ee cena 
o5 per cent. Ba Se ee 
water, pumpkins and Serre 
lettuce 03 per-cent., qe 


Savarin 


Put one yeast cake into a cup with one teaspoonful 
of sugar and one teaspoonful of flour, add half a 
cupful of lukewarm water and milk mixed, allow 
to remain in a warm place for fifteen minutes. Sift 
two cupfuls of flour into a basin, allow it to get warm, 
sprinkle in a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of blanched and shredded al- 
monds, six tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
hot, the yeast mixture, and three well-beaten eggs. 
Add milk to make a stiff batter, beat ten minutes, 
pour into a thickly buttered ring mold. 
in a warm place till doubled in size. 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream in the center. 
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cabbage 90, and so on. Leave them ex- 
posed to sun and air, and they shrink to 
fiberous, tough, indigestible masses. 

We city folk consider ourselves wondrous 
wise in having made arrangements that 
enable us to have “fresh’’ vegetables, 
berries, and hothouse fruits all the year 
round. But after a long transit from the 
South they are no longer fresh. Far better 
is it to wait till they are “in season” in 
our own latitude. 

The first strawberries in our markets are 
small, sour, flavorless; yet thousands gobble 
them up eagerly, thus taking off the edge 
of the season’s appetite, and when, a little’ 
later, the luscious, sun-ripened, fragrant 
berries of near-by gardens arrive, these 
same persons miss the virgin joy of eating 
the superior product. 

Epicures, whose chief concern is superior 
flavor (not only because they enjoy it, 
but because they know that it stimulates 
their digestive glands and is good for their 
health in general), wait till they are sure of 
it, knowing that long-distance berries, 
fruits, and vegetables are about as enjoy- 
able as telephoned kisses. 

The disadvantages of long-distance mar- 
keting are being gradually diminished by 
superior shipping, pre-cooling, and chilling 
arrangements; but 
nothing will ever take 
the place of vegetables 
and berries gathered 
an hour before they 
are eaten. 

An advantage 
which vegetarians en- 
joy over meat-eaters 
is that, while berries, 
fruits, and vegetables 
may with impunity 
be chilled (stored in cold 
air), they cannot be frozen 
without making them 
unsalable. Freezing 
takes the flavor 

out of fish, fowl, 
and  butcher’s 
meats, yet that 
does not pre- 
vent most of 
thems, rom 
being frozen 
Stitigean OUT 
markets _ be- 
cause, after thawing 
out, they can still be 


not too 


Allow to rise 
Bake in a hot 
Serve cold, with 


Doe 


sold to those who wish to economize, or who 
pay little attention to the food they eat. 

A meat-eater might retort. that anyone 
who is willing to pay the difference between 
chilled and frozen meats may fare well all 
the year round, whereas a vegetarian can 
have his food at its best only during the 
six or seven months when it may be brought 
fresh from the garden. While this is true, 
we may take comfort from the fact that a 
cook who knows her business can, to some 
extent, overcome the disadvantage of being 
obliged to use long-distance vegetables in 
winter. She can, by soaking wilted greens 
in cold water for twelve hours (tubers 
longer), make them quite firm and crisp 
again, while the most important element 
of palatability—the flavor—also can be 
restored to some extent if she knows just 
how long to boil them, and does not use too 
much water. In this way it is possible 
to eat vegetables with pleasure even after 
October, the last month in which, in most of 
our states, they can be gathered fresh from 
the garden. Nevertheless, it is a far cry 
from this to the epicure’s dream of a geyser- 
cone in the midst of a garden that knows 
no winter. 

It so happens that the three green vege- 
tables which enjoy most favor in this coun- 
try—peas, string-beans, and coern—are 
precisely the ones which gain most by being 
transferred from plant to pot with the least 
loss of time. Green peas, the moment 
they are picked, have a flavor on which the 
best French chef can- 
not improve; they 
are so sweet, tender, 
and melting that they 
really need no cook- 
ing. Here the raw- 
food advocates score 
a point; but I should 
like to see them eat 
raw pod-beans! 

A great improve- 
ment has been made in 


and boiling water. 


not feel soft. 


turn up. 


with dry meal. 


Scotch Oatcakes 


One and one-half cupsful of fine oatmeal, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one-fourth tablespoonful of salt, 
Put the oatmeal, butter, and salt 
into a basin; pour in a little boiling water, and stir 
with a spoon until the butter melts a little; 
stir through the meal till all is moistened. 
Sprinkle a little dry meal over, turn 
out onto a baking board, roll out thin; then cut into 
four pieces and bake on a hot griddle until the edges 
Toast in front of the fire and rub over 
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recent years in string-beans by eliminating 
the strings to which, presumably, they owe 
their name; but what’s in a name? Let 
us call them hereafter pod-beans, and stub- 
bornly refuse to buy any but stringless 
varieties, eitherfresh orcanned. Thestrings 
in the old varieties make much trouble in 
the kitchen, or at the table if the cook has 
neglected to remove them. There is no 
excuse whatever for still raising those 
varieties, though I have before me a seeds- 
man’s catalogue in which the stringless 
kinds are not even mentioned! In flavor 
they equal any of the older sorts. It must 
be admitted, however, that none of our 
American pod-beans have the rich, deli- 
cious flavor of the kind most favored in 
Paris. The latter’s appearance is against 
it, for it is small, thin, and rusty-looking, 
and it might therefore be supposed that it 
would not find favor in our own country, 
where ‘‘eating with the eyes” (as Dr. Wiley 
has graphically called it) is so prevalent. 
Yet the popularity of russet apples, Winter 
Nellis pears, and rusty grapefruit indicates 
that in some cases, at any rate, we place 
flavor above appearance. 

Golden Bantam corn is a novelty which 
emphasizes the same point. When first 
introduced on the market a few years ago, 
it was small, irregular, and in color like 
common field corn; but the venturesome 
few who bought it raised such a howl of 
joy over their gastronomic find that in a 
few seasons it became the favorite cob. 

“T would go to the. 
country to live, if for 
nothing else, to find 
out what corn, peas, 
and beans can be at 
their best,” exclaims 
BPs Powell aekle 
might have added to- 
matoes. It is true 
that these do not spoil 
so rapidly, yet their 
freshness is, from the 


then 
It must 
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epicurean point of view, of far greater im- 
portance than is commonly supposed. Un- 
fortunately they can be picked when hard 
and green, and allowed to redden gradually. 
“Most of those sold in the cities, even when 
grown in the neighborhood, are now of that 


kind. Though they redden, they do not. 


really ripen, remaining tough till they spoil, 
at no time fit for anything but a stew. 
To enjoy them in a salad, or eaten out of 
the hand, we must have them fresh from the 
garden. ‘The difference is astounding. Only 
a fresh tomato has the peculiar flavor 
suggested by the fragrance of the plant itself 
when you gently crush a leaf.. Such a 
tomato is as superior to the city grocer’s as 
a fragrant Havana is to a five-cent cigar. 
Fortunately the most useful of all vege- 
tables, the potato, does not need to be 
transferred at once from the garden to the 
kitchen. Yet it deteriorates sooner than 
is commonly supposed. Once in the Yo- 
semite Valley, I ate one which I was assured 
was a year old, yet it was still mealy and of 


oot 


a fine flavor; but that was an exception. 
Most potatoes cease to be at their best when 
four or five months old. In September 
or October a new-baked potato, with 
salt and fresh butter, makes a delicious 
meal in itself—a specific for persons who 
wish to gain weight; but after Christmas 
I have no use for the year’s crop. The 
tubers gradually lose flavor, and become 
soggy and indigestible; and as sprouting 
time approaches, they become injurious 
to health also, because of the development 
in them of a poisonous principle common to 
plants of the same family. 

We welcome the Bermudas which come 
into the market ere winter is over, but the 
early varieties are usually shipped before 
they are mealy or have much flavor. The 
plain truth is that there are several months 
every year during which we ought to give 
up potatoes altogether, using in their place 
macaroni, boiled chestnuts, rice, fried hom- 
iny, or diverse other dishes that appeal to 
vegetarians, or else go well with meat. 


School Luncheons that Relish 
By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


HERE are many places where the 
children must carry a luncheon to 


school, and the mother has to 
prepare it each day. 

Bread and butter, either as a roll or sand- 
wich, various fillings to vary the sandwich; 
eggs, either hard cooked and served rolled 
in pepper and salt, then done up in oiled 
paper, or deviled; and salad, form the 
hearty contents of lunch boxes. 


MENU I 


Cheese sandwich ) Composed of two slices of 
Lettuce sandvich | bread cut in smaller 
with mayonnaise shapes 

Apple Sponge cake 


MENU II 


Two graham bread sandwiches 
(fillings of figs and nuts) 
Cup custard Six hard crackers 


MENU III 


Two egg sandwiches 
Dates stuffed with cream cheese 
Peanut cookies 


MENU IV 


Ham and egg sandwich 


Olives Stewed prunes Cake 


MENU V 
Two slices nut bread Apple and celery salad 
Gingerbread Cream cheese 


MENU VI 


Buttered roll Hard cooked egg 
Small jar of salad dressing Salted peanuts 
Two pieces of fudge 


MENU VII 
Bacon sandwich Jar of potato salad 
Olives Banana 
Hot cocoa (carried in bottle, or bought) 


Nut bread, with dates or orange peel in 
it, makes excellent sandwiches, with a filling 
of marmalade or stewed figs. Nuts, plain 
or salted, are always appreciated, and sup- 
ply a good deal of nourishment. Small 
cakes, a piece of gingerbread or sponge cake, 
and cookies, give dessert. Dates stuffed 
with cream cheese or nuts, or prunes stuffed 
with nuts and preserved ginger, make a 
dainty and satisfactory sweet. Do not 
forget to put in, occasionally, a few olives 
or a pickle. 

Do up cake in a separate piece of paper, 
and the sandwiches by themselves, so that 
each bit of food may have its own flavor, 
and not be affected by its neighbor. 
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When to Garnish 


By Jessamine Chapman 


HY do you put a little white 
mound of whipped cream and 
a sprig of parlsey on the plate of 
soup as it is sent to the table? Why do 
you prefer to take the time and trouble to 
put slices of lemon or hard-boiled egg and 
a bunch of watercress on the platter of 
baked fish? Why does plain ice-cream taste 
better when it has a maraschino cherry on 
top? Why does the plain cake seem like 
a finer one if a few whole nuts are scattered 
on top? Why is a rice pudding “ glorified”’ 
by having a delicately browned meringue 
on top? 

There is a purpose in the extra labor, time, 
and money spent in dressing up our food. 
It is an appeal to the appetite. The sim- 
plest and most common of dishes may be 
made to appear 


meal” depends on making the food 
look well. 

For the invalid’s tray, garnishing properly 
is everything. Its value can be fully ap- 
preciated when we witness the patient’s 
appetite stimulated or depressed by the 
sight of the tray brought. 

Often the choicest part of the dish is 
reserved for the garnish, and placed in the 
most conspicuous place. There is a reason 
for this. It is a foretaste of what we may 
expect from the dish. But we see sad 
mistakes in this art. What is worth while? 
Are there any laws one may follow? 

We garnish food for two reasons: (1) To 
make the appearance attractive, appealing 
to the appetite. (2) To add food value to 
the food, as in the addition of Spanish sauce 

to a plain omelet, 


new and _ espec- Mutton en Casserole a, TIiCea porter 
lally t e ee tin §) Two pounds neck of mutton, two turnips, carrots, two onions, aroun d a, lamb 
served with a sauce one heaping tablespoonful of flour, one heaping tablespoonful Ste W ° vegetables 


other than, the 
usual,.or a de- 
coration of some 
kind which quite 
changes its char- 
acter. 

Garnishing is a 
mode of expression 
calling for original- 
ity, appreciation of 
beauty, and an 
artisticnature. We 
can express our 
ideas of form and 
color in garnishing 
and become the 
artis ty erase ce 
painter does work- 
ing on his 
canvas. The 
keynote in 
bg (ones ee Mahe 
scheme car- 
ried out in 
a meal is in 
the art of 
garnishing. 
Much of the 
success of a 

‘company 


of butter, twelve preserved cherries, juice of one-half a lemon, 
one tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, four tomatoes, two 
cupsful of stock, salt and pepper. Wipe the meat, then cut it 
into neat, small pieces. Melt the butter, putin the meat, and 
fry it on both sides a good brown. Remove the meat, sprinkle 
in the flour, and brown it carefully. Add the stock, and stir 
until it boils. Put the meat into the casserole, add the sliced 
onions and tomatoes, some neatly cut pieces of carrot and tur- 
nip, the stock, and a little salt. Put on the lid, and simmer 
for about two hours, until the meat is quite tender. Mean- 
while, with a round vegetable-cutter, cut out balls of carrot 
and turnip, using the reddest part of the former. Cook these 
in boiling salted water until tender, then drain and keep them 
hot. Season the stew with salt and pepper, and stir in the 
lemon and ketchup. Arrange the vegetable balls and cherries 
on the top and serve as hot as possible. 












garnishing a 
planked steak. 
While keeping 
these two ideas in 
mind, let one test 
some of the gar- 
nishes seen and 
read about. Doa 
lobster’s head and 
claws add to the 
appearance of a 
lobster salad? 
Do they appear 
beautiful, appeal to 
the appetite, or 
add to the food 
value of the salad? 
Would not the 
solid meat 
from the claw, 
withits bright 
color, give one 
more antici- 
pation and 
pleasure in 
tasting that 
lobster salad? 
Is the prickly 
top of a pine- 
apple a true 




















Gooks for Hallowe’en 


Beat the whites of six eggs 
to a very stiff froth. Then 
stir in gently and quickly a 
cupful of powdered sugar. 
Drop the mixture by spoonfuls 
on strips of paraffin paper in 
slightly pyramidal shapes, and 
dry ina warm 
oven for 
about 
forty- 


garnish for a 
dish prepared of 
pineapple? 
Would one not 
rather see some- 
thing edible used 
as a garnish? 

Is there not 
something quite 
incongruous in 
garnishing a 
cabbage salad 
with candied fruit, 
or a fruit salad with 
parsley or a dill 
pickle? It is neces- 
sary to consider com- 
binations of flavor in making a choice of 
garnishes. In color, as well, there should 
be harmony. To put the peculiar violet 
red of beets with the red of tomatoes, or 
even serve the two at the same meal, would 
affect our appetites for the meal and our 
artistic natures, though perhaps subcon- 
sciously. There must be harmony in 
thought, color, and flavor. ~ 

Garnishing may be — over-done. A 
planked steak seems to be an example of 
this, and perhaps our only excuse is that 
the garnish furnishes the vegetables to be 
served with the meat, making the dish 
complete as a meal. Fish is often sur- 
rounded and surmounted with each and all 
of the fish garnishes, lemon, hard-cooked 


ment these 


egg, potato balls, rosettes, parsley, cress, 


pickle-fans, and perhaps a sauce. We have 
seen a salad masked with a dressing, then 
designs cut from truffles, pimentoes, olives, 
and eggs arranged on this dressing until 
the question comes to mind, “Find the 
salad.” 

Legitimate garnishing will exclude in- 
edible garnishes, incongruous garnishes 
(incongruous in thought, color, or flavor), 


Hallowe’en Brownies 


Vanilla creams are smoothly iced and decorated 
with quaint little brownies heads. 
or harmless vegetable coloring may be used to orna- 


five minutes. Then brown 
slightly. After removing from 
the oven, decorate the top of 
each with chocolate icing to 
represent a cap, and sprinkle 
with shredded cocoanut. ‘The 
features are evolved of 
. fondant, while the eyes 
\ are tiny white candies, 
decorated 
with bits 
of fond- 
ant 


and over-garnish- 
ing, which reveals 
lack of taste and 
judgment. 


Some Garnishes 
That are Legiti- 
mate 


For Soups: 


Pieces of vege- 
tables, cut in uniform 
sizes and shapes; rice, 
barley, and vermicelli 
for clear soups. 
Croutons; popcorn 


Either chocolate, 


for creamed soups. 

Egg custards cut in fancy shapes for 
clear soups. 

Whipped cream. for 
soups; parsley. 


colored creamed 


For Meats: 


Appropriate sauces. 

For mutton: currant jelly; capers. 

For lamb: mint; currant jelly; peas. 

For beef steak: mushrooms; French fried 
potatoes. 

For veal: tomato sauce. 

For chicken: rice border; currant jelly; 
corn fritters. 

For turkey: cranberries. 

For goose or pork: baked apples, or fried 
apples; sausage in links. 


For Salads: 


Lettuce, celery-tops, parsley, cress, cab- 


_bage-leaves; olives, capers, pickles, lemon, 


pimentoes, truffles; eggs, hard-cooked; 
maraschino cherries; nuts; choice parts of 
the ingredients of the salad. 
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For Desserts: 


Fresh, candied, and preserved fruits; nuts; 
jellies; whipped cream; sauces; meringue. 

No complete list can be given of garnishes, 
for much depends on originality and artistic 
ability in invention, and in the disposal of 
the garnish so that the result will be pleas- 
ant. The same garnish may be a success 
or a failure, depending on the hand and 
esthetic nature behind it. 


Out of a 


Beet Relish 


Chop fine, one quart of cooked beets and 
one quart of uncooked cabbage. Add one 
cupful of fresh grated horse-radish, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of salt, one 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, and one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper. Mix all well to- 
gether, and cover with good cider vinegar. It 
is then ready for use. 


Pickled Cucumbers 


Wash small cucumbers, pack in salt one 
hour, then drain and wipe. Dry them, 
and pack in half-gallon jars. Cover with 
scalding vinegar, in which has been dis- 
solved one-fourth teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper and a little black pepper. Place 
on top of the pickles a piece of horse-radish 
root the size of a spoon. Add one table- 
spoontul of mustard-seed to one-half gallon 
of pickles, with few 
white onions, and a 
little white sugar. 
Very delicious. 


Tomato Relish 


Eighteen green to- 
matoes, five red pep- 
pers, four onions, put 
all through a meat 
grinder, then scald to- 
gether two-thirds 


Scalloped Tomatoes in Shells 


Drain the juice from one can of tomatoes. 
a baking dish, and cover the bottom with the toma- 
toes; dot with butter, dredge with pepper and éalt, 
and sprinkle generously with fine bread crumbs; 
arrange another layer of tomatoes and crumbs, and 
so proceed until the shells are filled. Pour over all 
enough of the juice of the tomatoes to moisten well, 
and then finish the dish with a covering of crumbs. 
Bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
nish with parsley and serve. 
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If there is some hesitation felt as to one’s 
gift in this art, remember you are more safe 
from error if edible garnishes only are 
used, if you under-garnish rather than 
over-garnish, and if you use all the orig- 
inality combined with good taste you 
possess, yet avoid a waste of time and 
money. The subject is worth study since 
it is an important factor in the question 
of diet. . 


Pickle Jar 


cupful of sugar, one and a third cupfuls of 
salt, and two cupfuls of vinegar, pour over 
the tomatoes, and store in jars. 


Carrot Pickles 


Cut carrots in thick slices and boil in 
salted water until tender. For two quarts 
of carrots, take one-half cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of vinegar, one cupful of water, 
six cloves, a. little cinnamon. Boil all 
‘together, then add the carrots and cook 
again, set them back on the stove and cook 
slowly before bottling. 


Sweet Tomato Pickles 


Six large onions, one peck of green toma- 
toes sliced, sprinkle with a little salt, let 
stand over night, drain, add two quarts of 
water and one quart of vinegar. Boil fifteen 
minutes, drain again, throw this vinegar 
and water away. 
Add to the pickles 
two pounds of sugar, 
two quarts of vinegar, 
a little clove, allspice, 
ginger and mustard, 
also. cinnamon and 
cayenne. Boil fifteen 
minutes. Keep well 
covered in a stone jar 
or seal in quart pre- 
serve jars. 


Butter 


Gar- 
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October 4th 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Cooked cereal with. 
Welsh fis bee nie 


Corn cake h hash Cee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed veal in 
mash 
border ed Potato 


Fruitcake Hot biscuits ma 


DINNER 
Fi 3 
Broiled Birobects ewedien) 
French fri 
Baked iulited onions Gai 
cabinet ddi 
i ome! ; Coffea" eae 
RPV AR Ae: 


i DRS EH a. 
[ -ruESDAY 
‘ . October 7th, 
i BREAKFAST 


a) 

Cereal (uncooke net 
Sliced bananas and cre Rae 

Corn m mre: 


DINNER 


oiled tongue 
ea boiled potatoes 


: e 
Scalloped cand green pepper salad 


Brown Betty 
SUPPER 


Boiled ham Creamed potatoes 


L owder biscuits 
Bapreserved figs 


Cake 














' Croutons 


} Spanish cream 


ies PEE TROON cr se, vay 


Coffee, © j 





TH R SNE AREER ra ees — 
URSDAY i FRIDAY 
October 2d z 
tf October 3d 
BREAKFAST 1 
i BREAKFAST 
Oranges Uncooked cereal $3 


Cream toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Scalloped eggs and potatoes 
; Fresh rolls 
Sliced peaches 


DINNER 


Cream of tomato soup 

Cold 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 





d butter sandwiches 
putea ne Coffee 


DINNER 


somme 
Glives ee Celery 
Rolled fillets of flounder creamed 
Lobster sauce 
Roast lamb Currant jelly gravy 
oes : 
ha tl Creamed turnips 
Peach ice cream Coffee 


A ‘i 
HSCF GIF SADA CRIA AIRE STUNNER BIDS AIS REY WAAL TIES EET BASE ORR 


EYRE HOW ALS AY CLEAN RS LORIE SEE IRAP AT EIEN MRE BAER IONE, 


WEDNESDAY 
October 8th 
BREAKFAST 


Orange 
Minced lamb on toast 
Muffins Coffee 
DINNER 


Cream of cabbage soup 
(Made from 
; aes 
i of lam 
cha Stuffed baked potatoes 
Fried egg plant 
Prune whip Custard sauce 


SUPPER 


Potato salad 
: Rolls ” 
Baked pears ate cream cookie 
ea 


Cold tongue 





Boiled bacon 


Tea 


sliced veal 


Coffee 


leftover scalloped, 


RESID DFAT LED AONE 


ERPS ohh ERO PITAL ELIAS EE ONL EITN S PUE LITEM TOR LMS OPERATES, 







Grape fruit (remove 


reamed ham 


d from shell) 
Rolls (reheated) 


on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON ° 


Sardines with ; 
Toast potato salad 


Cocoa 
P DINNER 
Boiled cod Hollandaise sauce 
pore Peles 
uttere 
Carns beets 


age and celery sal 
Baked caramel custard, aa 


Caramel sauce 





| 





corm SS ee Coffee | 

BESUNDAS, satire ai ere ee 
October 5th RT: 
BREAKFAST October 6th 
“Grapes Ped agree tn! and cream SREAEPAST 
co e end rolls sical gras cream 
SUPPER 
Lobster salad Ripe olives DINNER 


d fig pudding 
See oarny sauce 


SUPPER 
up 
eam of corm SO 
wTGsp crackers 
Lettuce and beet eh mayonnaise 
Hot biscuits Tea | 
| Gingerbread | 


Se KN AA 
TALEO 
PARTE Ra EADIE A TOOL LIT 


THURSDAY 
October 9th 
j 


BREAKFasrT 
Stewed figs 
‘ U 
Baked eggs Core Say 
bs ‘ 


DINNER 


| 
| 
! | 
Or 3m of pea soup i 
Turkish pilag °¢ Chops | 


Green strin 
Orange and mint rahe beans 
Lustard soufiié 


Popovers 
String bean and pimento salad 


Cake 


Cocoa shells 


aa 


i 
é 
SUPPER 
| - Cheese pudding 
Se 
: SHER OR eta SNTRiNRieCAcaER Uae, 
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core EeErer SOREN = i I SATURDAY | SUNDAy : aon SH ca 
FRIDAY 10th October 11th October 12th 
october BREAKF ast i tea 
| BREAKFAST Baked apples wit! {| ees ay ranges 
ed apples with cream miny and cream 
s 
sjiced orange Syrup Date muffins Coffee i Baked para 7 Griddle cakes 
e 
Fresh mugaked pauser = DINNER 4 DINNER 
‘Oo 
ree Cas Clear i 
Ete \ Green peas Boited rice Roast beet OU "Roasen rou 
a naddo ck fang of oysters pa cee oat sauce dressing rae aa jeoon Boiled anions, es 
a i M e i 
na ied potatoes Coles tga Foasted alimont CBoPped 
Fjoped toma Coffee : 4 Coffee 
sca SUPPER : 
Apple pie i aed 
SUPPER ie Baked kidney beans i Cold boiled 
x cracke ‘ sey pronss rolls i Grahain pias eae 
Fish chowder page sala Tea 4 Cream puffs y Cocoa i Pres Sheuss22d Wiches 
Baked custards \ | €rved apricots 
of ccroecermesarecraionceniy scracoorm oruteener Etna eae ee Seasttene “on 
WRG ae mene nets 
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fr tice SSR Oi SOOT Bard esrca tren sngnvensdn seven Terra pee 
NTR ersten BW rear exenereeeOTLO LIE 
MONDAY F TUESDAY eee 
oO ; October 14th ; wWEDNES 45th 
Ctober 13th i tober 
A ly 
BREAKFasp i BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Sli real with dates and Poac 
U neooke re rennaues ia Cooked ce cream B | oranges 
4 rzzled h Toast acon ¢% 4 
i Corn brea, am and Ree bi Coffee i ao pinNER : 
: pe ' ops = 
i ‘ DINNER DINNER ited ram Ttoes 
, RCotch broth i Beef soup wi i Jmony ng beams 
mel p with vegetables pe ring 4 
aked spaghetti aS renee beef } Bavarian veal chops Green aa salad Gaygckers! 
tomatoes “'°°S¢ and j; Rolls Pickles | P 
Cottage puddin @Lettuce.and red pepper salad ; eam cheese Coffee 
ruit sauce od Caramel bread pudding 1 ‘ 
Coffee | suPPER 
SUPPER 3 2 
1 ER 4 owder yckles 
j Devilled e : i SUPP gt clam ch . Pineeke 
‘ 88s in cre ; - am 
win mountain muffoeee® Roast beef hash cers ad with cre 
g Baked pears movin hs et intel rep ore i rot gineerPre Cocoa a 
é aked apples with cream 1 ee 1 rears 
Scone nea mantnnmnonstesyee , i. Cc re) oki es Coc Oa & ren mcrae e : cin T IIT 
See aes pe PMEONTE : SPP OL STEN ANA RE IATA ROT EEO STS I PER we: S tctn ce saeo f 
qaniweezane’s 6 POS earner ean ae sae Ss SCATTER CRIB TNT ne ’ ATUR D A Y Ta ties 
THURSDAY i : 
h: ue Octon 
October 16t l FRIDAY er 18th 
BRE 
BREAKFAST ' October 17th | eee AKFagn 
: Ri a ° 
Baked ban povatoes i BREAKFAST § Rice muffing PPle Bree 
Ge mec. 0 u ed 
5 War Broiled bhaM 4 ree i o - a Oranees ’ i Coffee bacon i 
3 ncooxked cereal with cream L 
pi es aaON I Date muffins Coffee i “UNCHEON | 
LUNC : Ss co 
: ef i LUNCHEON : Sue Butter qeroth 
Creamed dried be es ; i 8aP Cookies ~~ °@ toast : 
H Baked potatoes ~ Gocoa: j 2 Matte Egg salad i ae | 
gf 4100 rolls Fruit DINN j 
| Muffins ae i eae ree 
va i Cc ato i 
: Brown sakes DINNER | old a Soup with rice § 
alls Fried onions ed stuff, mint jelly § 
%, | sete potatoes to sala _. | Roast lamb, currant jelly, gravy Scue Gr een pep otatioes Jelly 
i > Lettuce pa ae dading with plain H Pores te Fried ese plant Sh pie as ; 
rea aked apple ings veo 
\ Gero pay H Hard saneen rears Softee j 
t pen BES IPLAC TE i i: Veena tccmmin ee, oe : 
E p scones Fie OEE AST ne enterica! a aU 
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H SU ND AY 2 eT SE RO A ep ON Srueceoomurncin on TLE EAS | 
f H 
3 H SDAY g 
i October 19th ' MONDAY eye t i 
: BREA H ; October 21S : 
# é KFasSp Bs 
ie Grapefruit i October 20th BREAKFAST 
{ Fish balls Cor : BREAKFAST 2 er Creamed codfish 
n muffin H wed prunes a 
' Coffee : i Ox crepe fruit / ee Baked potatoe Coffee 
: alves’ liver and bacon t . i 
Welsh rabb Sees j Com bread Coffee | 708 LUNCHEON 
rabbit i )! 
| Ch Olive; f LUNCHEON acaroni 
ere cake 8 f Scalloped lamb and m ‘Cocoa 
j i Lamb soufflé Muffins Fruit 
5 DINNER : Biscuits r 
i O ; Fruit Cocoa ae 
Roast Oapon ome ‘ DINNER- Cream of pea Sou 
| Mashed Dota toog Mash Celery if ; H Fried halibut Ses 
| - Lettuce Gren, €d squash fi Broiled steak with fried bananas i Hollandaise Pr atoes 
Bar-le-due Cheese i i Macaroni baked with cheese Scalloped Coftee 
Pineappi2 nilla ice cream § { Prune soufilé Coffee Apple pie ; 
pease Coffee i i : 
-_ e § } HI ccaSTNOD MARMION 


~Recipes 


Swedish Fish Soup 


Make a stock-by putting 
head, tail, and bones of any 
white fish, such as cod, had- 
dock, or halibut, on in cold 
water to cover, adding a slice 
each of onion and carrot, a bit 
of bay leaf, a few peppercorns, 
and cook slowly for one hour. 
Strain, thicken with butter and 
flour, using three tablespoon- 
fuls each, to one quart of stock, 
season to taste with salt and 
paprika, and add just before serv- | 
ing a pint of milk, or one cupful oi 
milk and one cupful of cream which 
has been scalded. A few peas make a 
pretty garnish, also finely chopped parsley. 





Veal with Sour Cream Gravy 


Prepare a loin or shoulder of veal for 
roasting, cut strips of fat salt pork and lay 
over the meat and in the bottom of the 
pan. Baste frequently with thick sour 
cream and, after the first half hour, cook 
slowly until meat is done. Make a gravy 
as usual, allowing two tablespoonfuls of 
fat, and two tablespoonfuls of flour to each 
cupful, or half pint, of liquid. The cream 
gives the veal a delicious flavor, and the 
meat is very white when treated in this 
way. 


Potatoes Rissolées 


New potatoes, or old ones which are cut 
down to the size of new ones, may be 
treated as follows: Fry in deep fat until a 
golden brown, sprinkle with salt, and place 
in a pan; set in the oven until the potatoes 
are soft throughout. They may be served 
with or without a cream sauce. 


Lobster Sauce 


Boil a small lobster and remove meat. 
Place bones and tough meat at end of 
claws in a sauce-pan with three cupfuls of 
cold water, a slice of onion and of carrot, 
sprig of parsley, bit of bayleaf, and a few 
peppercorns. Simmer for half an hour — 
and strain off the liquor. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and pour on one cupful of the 
strained liquor. When thickened, add one- 
















half cupful of cream, and salt and 
pepper to taste, also one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, and the 
meat of the lobster cut in small 
pieces. If one wishes to use the 
meat for a salad, the sauce is 
excellent in flavor without the 
pieces of meat. 


Bavarian Veal Chops 


Place in a stew pan six loin 
chops, with a sliced onion, six 
slices of carrot, two cloves and 
a few peppercorns, one ounce of 
butter, and enough boiling water to 
cover. Cook slowly “until meat is 
tender. Drain,season with salt and pepper, 
dip in egg, roll in flour, and sauté in pork- 
fat until brown. Serve on platter with 
boiled macaroni mixed with soubise sauce. 
For the sauce, use two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one cupful of the water in which 
chops were cooked, salt, pepper, and bring 
to boiling point. When thickened, add one- 
half cupful of cream or milk, and a puree of 
boiled onions, two cupfuls of sliced onions 
being sufficient for this. 


Red Cabbage 


Wash a large head, quarter, shred fine, 
wash again, and drain. Put a lump of drip- 
pings in a deep skillet, test with shredded 
onion; when the onion browns put in the 
cabbage, stir well, add boiling water to 
cover, and cook an hour. Then add three 


large apples, sliced thin, and a small pinch — 


of salt; let boil ten minutes, then stir in a 
level tablespoonful of flour wet smooth in 
three spoonfuls of vinegar. Boil up, and 
serve hot. A variant, much approved in 
some kitchens, is to slice sweet potatoes 
instead of apples. Finish the same. 


Carmel Bread Pudding 


Scald one quart of milk, add one-half cup 
sugar which has been caramelized. When 
caramel is dissolved, pour the milk over two 
cups of stale bread crumbs. Add two eggs 
slightly beaten, one-fourth cup sugar, one- 
half teaspoon salt, and one teaspoon vanilla. 
Pour into a buttered pudding dish, and bake 
slowly one hour. Serve with cream, plain 
or beaten. 
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Machinery for Women! 


THE NEED OF EFFICIENT POWER MACHINERY—ITS COST AND USE 


By Allan L. Benson and L. Ray Balderston 


Editor’s Note:—The Institute conducted by Good Housekeeping Magazine has for 
years been carrying on tests to determine the efficiency of household machinery. It 
has been found impossible to test at one time all the machinery for doing a particular 
kind of work, so that the reports to the readers have been fragmentary, in that they gave 


no opportunity for comparison. 


To make all our- knowledge of laundry machinery 


available this article was prepared. The Institute has tested and approved all the ma- 


chines, so that the power most available will largely determine your choice. 


Mr. Benson. 


calls attention to the folly of buying cheap machinery; the Institute tests for that fault, 
and guarantees that any machine mentioned here will give you your money’s worth. 


Our Modern Laundry 
By Allan L. Benson 


OMEN need nerve. They need 

\ \ nerve, not more than anything 

else, but to enable them to get 
everything else. They need the nerve to 
jolt men. Men need to be jolted. Men 
forget. Men seldom forget themselves, 
but they sometimes forget women. Men 
will forget women until the crack of doom 
unless women jolt them into recollection. 

Men have forgotten women in the matter 
of household machinery. Men have filled 
their own world with machinery. If men 
want to dig a Panama Canal, they lift the 
mountains with steam and electricity. If 
men want to clean straw hats, they dry 
them with an electric motor. Nothing 
that men do is too great or too little to be 
done with machinery, if machinery can do 
it. Thus do they save their strength and 
transform their world. 

But men have not transformed women’s 
world. They have not put machinery into 
it. They have not done for women what 
they have done for themselves. Some 
men have invented machinery to do the 
worst part of women’s work, but the men 
who should have installed such machinery 
in their homes have not done so. They 
have forgotten to do so. Their wives have 
not reminded them, because their wives 
lack the nerve. It requires nerve, when 
porterhouse steak is 32 cents a pound, to 
talk about electric washing, wringing, and 
ironing machines. But women should have 
the nerve. It is because they lack it that 


Mrs. Julius Cesar, if she were to come back: 


here, would be perfectly familiar with exist- 
oe 


ing methods of doing housework. She 
could wash and iron by hand, just as she 
used to wash and iron by hand before her 
husband went into politics and told her to 
hire a girl. But if Mr. Julius Ceasar were 
to come back here, he could not run 
even a brewery motor-truck to save his 
life. 

Washing by hand should be made a 
misdemeanor. The hand-ironing of flat 
work also should be made a misdemeanor. 
In each case the husband of the offender, 
rather than the offender herself, should be 
punished. He should be punished not 
as a criminal, but as a dangerous heap of 
stupidity—dangerous to his wife in particu- 
lar, dangerous to society in general; because 
power laundry machinery is not so expen- 
sive that people in ordinary circumstances 
cannot afford to buy it, whereas washing 
by hand is so hard that no woman should 
do it. It makes no difference who the 
woman is, whether she is a housewife or a 
servant, washing is too hard for her. In 
the winter, it invites pneumonia. At all 
times of the year, it is drudgery. And if 
bending over a washboard were not a crime 
against a woman’s body, the fact that it is 
a crime against her right to be happy would 
be enough to condemn it. 

Hand-washing can never be anything 
but drudgery. A drudge can never be 
happy. Necessary drudgery must be en- 
dured, but the drudgery of the washboard, 
is unnecessary. No man worth his salt 
would spend a seventh of his time at a tub. 
If washing were suddenly put up to men 
there would be a greater demand for laun- 
dry machinery than there is for automobiles. 
In fact, a great many gentlemen who are 
now thinking of buying automobiles would 
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buy their washing machines first. Cost 
would not matter. Two facts would fill 
the eye. One fact would be the horrible 
washboard. The other would be the de- 
lightful washing machine. That would be 
enough. The washing machine would 
come, and the washboard would go. The 
gentlemen would look on while electricity 
or some other form of power did the work. 
And a year or two later, they would dis- 
cover that the machinery had actually cost 
them nothing, because it had paid for itself. 

This is not mere flapdoodle. I know 
what I am talking about. I have lived 
through all this. I walked through my 
laundry one day, three years ago, and 
exploded. I saw a washerwoman breaking 
her poor back. In the exasperation attend- 
ant upon the birth of an idea that had 
long been generating in my mind, I told 
my wife that women were idiots. I told 
her that they were doing their housework 
almost as they had done it for a thousand 
years. I told her that the harnessing of 
steam and electricity had not altered house- 
work, because women had not raised a 
riot and demanded that steam and elec- 
tricity should alter their housework. I 
told her that every house should be a 
factory. I said that electric motors should 
wash, wring, and iron clothes, wash and 
dry dishes, clean floors, run sewing-ma- 
chines, and turn ice-cream freezers. I 
made as fine a bluff as I knew how, and 
after it was all over I crept over to New 
Jersey, and asked Edison what he thought 
about it. He said I was right; that he 
could never understand why women had 
been content to drudge along in the 
same old way, 
while machinery 
was tapping on 
their shoulders, 
begging for an 
opportunity to do 
their work. Since 
that time, elec- 
tricity has done 
our laundry work, 
washed and dried 
our dishes, cleaned 
the floors, turned the 
sewing - machine, and 
performed a few other 
odd jobs. 

All of this ma- 
chinery is good. It 
does the work as- 


A hand suction washing 
machine. This type has 
four small inside sec- 
tions, designed to in- 
crease the suction. It can 
be bought in three dif- 
ferent sizes, with either 
a long or short handle, 
and can be used in either 
wash-tubs or basins 
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signed to it, and does it well. But the 
laundry machinery lightens labor the most. 
The vacuum cleaner perhaps does more for 
the sanitary condition of the house, but the 
laundry machinery does the most for those 
who do the laundry work. The washing 
machine and the ironing machines run 
along, year after year, doing their work 
well, and without breakdowns. 
Fortunately, I knew just enough about 
machinery to know the importance of 
selecting the right kind of machinery. I 
looked over the field, which was then, by 
the way, much more limited than it is 
now, and selected a ‘‘Thor” washing and 
wringing machine. When Edison told me, 
a few weeks later, that he had bought the 
same kind of a machine, I felt that I had 
not gone far wrong. I have since seen a 
machine that I like better, because it is 
driven by covered gears, instead of by 
belts. Belts are all right when they are 
all right, but not otherwise. No belt is 
always all right. The ‘‘Thor” has two. 
They don’t bother us, because I look them 
over once in a while. I tighten them up 
when necessary. Any man who will take 
the trouble can occasionally tighten the 
belts on a washing machine—only a moment 
is required. But I would not trust any 
woman to tighten any belt except her own. 
Merely as a matter of mechanical 
principle therefore, I prefer a gear- 
driven machine, provided the 
gears be covered. But the only 
~, good, gear-driven machine of 
~ » which I know costs $100, 
whereas the ‘‘Thor”’ costs but 
$75. Both machines wash the 
“same way—by- means of a re- 
volving cylinder that reverses 
itself every minute or so to 
keep the clothes from piling 
up in a heap. Both machines 
wash perfectly. 

When our washing-machine 
was installed the clothes were 
first soaked all night in 
naphtha* soap, then placed in 
the machine, and washed ten 
minutes, then taken out and 
boiled on the stove, then put 





























* There are two well-known brands of 

naphtha soap, Fels Naphtha and White 
Naphtha. A laboratory analysis of 50 
grams of the Fels, distilled with steam, 

gave § cubic centimeters of naphtha. 
An equal amount of White Naph- 
tha, similarly distilled, gave only 
one-half {cubic centimeter of 
naphtha. 
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back into the machine and washed ten 
minutes more with ordinary, yellow 
laundry soap shaved into thin slices. 

I soon noticed that not all the soap dis- 
solved during the brief time that the clothes 
were in the machine. I knew that meant 
that the clothes were not getting the benefit 
of all the soap they should have. So the 
soap was shaved, and boiled into a liquid 
form before it was put into the machine. 
But the boiling of the clothes went on, and 
in winter, when the water entered the house 
at a temperature only a little above freezing, 
I observed with pain that the gas bills were 
three times their summer proportions. 

I asked if there was any way to avoid 
the boiling of clothes. I was assured there 
was not. Mrs. Julius Cesar had always 
boiled her clothes—who was I to monkey 
with this ancient and honorable practice? 
I pointed to the wrapper on the naphtha 
soap, which said that no boiling was neces- 
sary. My wife and the servant both told 
me, in effect, to forget what the wrapper 
said—clothes must be boiled, or they would 
become yellow. 


I happened to know Joseph Fels, the_ 


maker of the soap, and knew that he was 
both an intelligent and an honest man. 
Therefore I knew that when he said clothes 
need not be boiled, he meant what he saad. 
So I told the servant to soak the clothes as 
usual in naphtha soap, and then wash 
them with naphtha soap in cold water. 
She was so sure I was wrong that she delib- 
erately disobeyed me. The next week she 
used nothing but cold water, and to her 
astonishment the clothes were almost as 
white as if they had been boiled. — 

Almost as white was not white enough. 
My mind went back to Fels. Believing 
in him, as I did, I believed his soap had 
not had a chance. The undissolved slices 
that were left after each washing convinced 
me that the lack of whiteness was not the 
fault of the soap. In the case of the old 
yellow soap, I had remedied the difficulty 
by slicing it and boiling it until it became 
a liquid. But naphtha soap cannot be 
boiled. 

I solved the problem by slicing five bars 
of soap into a two-gallon jar, pouring enough 
water on it almost to fill the jar, and let- 
ting it stand a day. The water dissolved 
some of the soap, and softened the rest. 
With an egg-beater I cut the undissolved 
slices to pieces, and thus gave the water a 
better chance to work upon them. That 
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turned the trick: By the next day the soap 
had* become a jelly that the washing 


_ machine fairly ate up. The clothes, though 


washed entirely in cold water, came out as 
white as Mrs. Julius Cesar ever boiled 
them; the labor was lightened by necessi- 
tating the putting of the clothes into the 
cylinder only once; and the gas company 
made not a cent out of the operation. The 
saving on gas in itself was enough not 
only to have paid for all the electric current 
used in the laundry, but to have bought a 
new washing machine*every nine weeks. 

This statement seems so remarkable that 
I will give further particulars about the 
facts upon which it is based: We use the 
best type of copper-spiral gas water-heater, 
attached to a tubular boiler stationed in 
the kitchen. When this heater was used 
to heat water for washing, our gas bills 
in summer were about $6 a month. In the 
winter, when the water had to be brought 
up to boiling from a very low tempera- 
ture, our gas bills were about $14 a month. 
When we ceased to heat water for washing, 
our winter gas bills fell off to $6 a month. 
With electricity at 10 cents a kilowatt, the 
current required to run the washing machine 
and the ironing machine a month costs only 
75 cents. That is how the saving on gas 
amounted to enough to pay the electricity 
bills, and buy a new electric washing ma- 
chine every nine weeks. 

Washing has thus become, in our laun- 
dry, not only a simple but an economical 
process. The machine, which is station- 
ary, is placed in front of the end tub in a 
row of three stationary tubs. The turning 
of one valve lets cold water into the ma- 
chine. The turning of another valve lets 
the dirty water out of the machine into the 
sewer. The washing for seven persons is 
done in half a day; and the servant who 
does it hardly knows she has done it. She 
puts into the machine as many Clothes as 
it can wash at a time, throws in a few cups 
of jellied soap, closes the cover of the 
machine, turns on the electricity, and 
goes about her other work. 

In twenty minutes, when the clothes are 
clean, she feeds them through the wringer, 
which is also driven by electricity, then puts 
them back into the machine to rinse; the 
machine in the meantime having been filled 
with clean water. In five minutes themachine 
has rinsed the clothes better than a woman 
could rinse them in ten. Again they are 
wrung out, preparatory to bluing; more 





A model modern laundry, with power harnessed to the woman's hand. Washing, wringing, and ironing 
machines, driven by a motor, not only save work and time, but are more economical in the long run than 
hand machines 


clothes are put into the machine to wash; 
and again the servant turns on the current 
and goes about her other work. From 
first until last she never lifts a boiler nor a 
pail of water, nor does anything except 
put clothes into the machine, feed them 
through the wringer, blue them, and hang 
them out to dry. Parenthetically, I may 
add that there is no servant problem in a 
house that is well equipped with machinery. 
The girls like it. | 
Our ironing machine is a 42-inch ‘‘Sim- 
plex.” It is driven by an electric motor, 
and is gas heated. The machine consists of 
a felt-covered roller that is pressed heavily 
against a heated, steel surface. Goods 
fed in on the roller are carried between the 
roller and the heated steel, and dried under 
heavy pressure. Nobody can put such a 
gloss on table-cloths and napkins as this 
machine puts on; and nobody can do it 
so quickly. A table-cloth can be ironed 
perfectly in five minutes, without a particle 
of labor, except to keep the cloth straight 
as it travels through the machine at the 
rate of seven feet a minute. It will iron 
any flat work, but it will iron nothing but 


flat work. It will do an ironing in about 
a third of the time that is required to do it 
by hand. I do not know just how much 
the gas cost is—it is so small that it is 
inconsequential—4o or 50 cents a month, 
perhaps. 

Let us now consider whether any ordi- 
nary family can afford to have powef 
laundry machinery. My two laundry ma- 
chines cost me $180, of which $115 was 
for the ironing machine, which is extra 
large. Figuring the electric current re- 
quired to drive the machines three years at 
$27, my total outlay for the laundry is $207. 

Before the machinery was installed we 
employed a laundress two days each week 
at a cost of $3.60 and two meals a day. 
We will disregard the cost of the meals. 
The laundress herself, in three years, would 
have cost us $561.60. The machines, which 
with electricity have cost us $207, have 
saved that. In other words, the machines, 
in three years, have not only paid for them- 
selves but saved $354.60—and the machines 
are good for fifteen years more, at least. 

Nor has this saving been at the expense 
of the servant. The housework is lighter 
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than itever was before. The laundry work, 
relatively light as it is, of course is extra 
work for the servant. But this is more 
than made up to her by the electric dish- 
washing machine and the electric vacuum 
cleaner. And the saving effected by the 
laundry machinery alone has been enough 
to pay for all the machinery we have in 
the house, and the electricity that has been 
bought to drive it. 

Women need nerve. They need the 
nerve to jolt men. Machinery was not 
made for men alone. When the women 
get the nerve to demand machinery, they 
‘will get machinery. When they get ma- 
chinery, they will begin to live in the world 
in which men live. Women should get 
household machinery even if they have to 
buy it on the instalment plan, and pay a 
little more for it. Machinery is worth 
so much that it is wasteful to go without it. 
Machinery will pay for itself and more 
in all homes in which laundresses are 
employed in addition to general servants. 
And those women who have no servants 
—why, they should be the first ones to 
have household machinery. They need 
help. Every mother who is doing her own 
work should, at least, have laundry machin- 
ery, and have it quickly. A dollar anda 
half a week for two years will pay for it. 
The mother will live longer for it. She 
will be happier. She will have better 
health. 

I think I may well add a word of caution 
to those who may be moved by my feeble 
words to invest in laundry machinery. 


@ 
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I have mentioned the kinds of machines I 
use. I mention them by name only because 
I have had experience with them and no 
others. I have no doubt that there are 
other kinds of machines that are just as 
good. I know merely that the kinds I 
have mentioned are among those that are 
good. But the word of caution that I 
want to give is this: Don’t fuss with cheap, 
inefficient machines built upon poor mechan- 
ical principles, merely because the machines 
are cheap! A machine that will not work 
every day when it is wanted is an infernal 
nuisance that ought to be broken up with 
an ax, and thrown out of the house. Ma- 
chines that are right in design and well 
manufactured cost money. They do not 
cost so much that they cannot quickly pay 
for themselves, but they do cost money. 
Poor machines, built upon wrong designs, 
cost relatively, less, but they are not worth 
having at any price. Nothing has done 
so much to damn household machinery as 
the household machinery that will not work. 
The best costs so little more than the worst 
that it is a colossal mistake to buy the 
worst. Upon the basis of my own experi- 
ence, I am heartily in favor of household 
machinery, but I have not a particle of 
use for the crude rig-a-majigs that drop 
dead with the blind-staggers every time 
anybody tries to make them work. Better 
die at the washboard with a broken back 
than bring on apoplexy with fits of righteous 
wrath at a machine that perhaps might 
gin cotton or cut cornstalks, but which | 
will certainly not wash! 


Laundry Machinery and Methods 


By L. Ray Balderston 


Author of “The Laundry Manual "’ 


O matter what the power, the prin- 
ciple of every efficient washing 
machine must be such as to force 

soap and water through the clothes, there- 
by displacing the dirt. It may be said 
that there are four kinds of washing ma- 
chines. 

One type, which is termed the ‘ Dolly,” 
consists of a milking stool which revolves in 
the center of a tub of clothes. This agitat- 
ing, or throwing of clothes, causes the soap 
and water to be forced through the clothes, 
and they are cleaned. One objection offered 
to this kind is that unless the clothes are 


carefully packed, there is often danger of 
tearing. Sometimes this “milking stool’”’ 
is modified by using two semi-circular, 
corrugated boards. The rubbing of these 
two boards together, on the washboard 
principle, cleans the clothes. The machines 
of this kind, with an electric motor, aver- 
age, at first cost, about $50; $12.50 to $16 
with a water motor; and about $10 for one © 
which must be turned by hand. The cost - 
of operating the first two types is about 
144 cents to 1% cents per hour. 

Another kind uses a revolving, perforated 
inner cylinder which holds the clothes, and 
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an outer one for soap and water. 


matically to reverse its action. 


harm the frailest garment. 
chines is greater than 
type, but the running 
cost is about the same. 
The purchasing price 
of a cylinder 
machine, with an 
electric motor, 
ranges from $75 
to $275, and the 
difference in 
cost is due to 
the material of’ 
the machine, 


The more effi- 
cient of these machines is so constructed as auto- 
In the absence of 
this device, there should be divisions, or cleats, in 
the washer to keep the clothes from knotting. 

If not overloaded, the machine of a _ reversible 
action, filled with water to about one inch below the 
level of the bulk of the clothes in it, cannot possibly 
The cost of these ma- 

that of the * Dolly” 


attached to metal 
cones. These are 
pushed down against 
the clothes, then sud- 
denly lifted away 
from them and out 
of the water, a suc- 
tion being so caused 
which draws out the 
dirt previously 
loosened by the 
pressing. The cost of 
this machine, elec- 
trically driven, 
se pos; tatea 
running cost of 
1 to 1% cents 
per nau gets 
capacity eight 
double sheets, 
or a bulk of 
clothes equiv- 









es 








whether wood or .- 
metal. A copper machine is the 
most expensive of the metal 
machines. ‘The running cost of 
the electric machine is from 1 
cent.toszscents perthourm The 
cylinder machine may be pur- 


A cold mangle of 
this type does 
away with iron- 
ing, the clothes 
being slightly 
dampened, rolled, 
folded, and then 
fed to the machine 





alent. 

All but one 
of these four 
kinds of wash- 
ing machines 
may be pur- 
chased with a 


chased with a water motor. This 

machine is especially useful 

where the water-tax is low, or where that 
cost need not be considered. The in- 
itial cost is about $37.50, but it can- 
not be considered unless the -water- 
pressure is equal to 35 or 40 pounds per 
square inch. With this pressure the run- 
ning cost will be found to be about 2 cents 
per hour, at a 14 cent rate per 1000. A 
cylinder machine, hand-driven, will cost 
about $12. The capacity of these machines 
is about eight to twelve double sheets, or 
their equivalent in bulk. 

A third kind of washing machine has no 
inner cylinder. This machine cleans by 
oscillation, or rocking the clothes in soap 
and water. Machines of this nature, and 
of a like kind, are very efficient, be- 
cause on each oscillation there is a 
forced displacement. The initial cost 
of this machine, with electric motor, is 
$100 to $125, with a running cost of from 
134 to 2 cents per hour. The capacity 
of this machine is about eight double 
sheets. 


A fourth kind is that which involves the * 


principle of pressure and suction, spoken 
of as ‘‘suction” washers. There is a lever 


Mover, sore-as 
hand machines. 
The motors may be of two kinds: electric 
or water. The greatest economy of labor 
is secured with those in which the motor 
does the work. 

To those who are used to boiling their 
clothes, a washing machine seems ineffi- 
cient. It is possible, however, to boil with 
some of the machines—for example, a steam 
valve for live steam, which is to be found 
in almost all small institutions, can be in- 
serted in the rotary washers. In one of the 
suction machines a small burner for either 
gas, alcohol, or kerosene has been attached, 
which permits the clothes to. be boiled. 
The lack of this device can be overcome, and 
at the same time the whole washing pro- 
cess made more complete, by having the 
washer properly placed in one’s laundry. 
Directly in connection with the washer 
should be a water-drain which can quickly 
and easily carry the dirty water away from 
the washer. At the same time it should be 
planned to have a close and easy connection 
with the hot and cold water faucet, so that 
it will be possible, and at the same time easy, 
to give the clothes the several changes of 
water which bring about the best results. It 
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is in oneof these changes that very hot water 
can be introduced, so that the clothes may 
havea hotscald. The heat of this water, to- 
gether with the alkalinity of the soap, will be 
sufficient to sterilize the usual family clothes. 


Washing Formula 


All washing machines will be more easily 
worked if the soap is in solution. Buy the 
soap in chip form and dissolve in water at 
the rate of 1 pound of soap to 5 gallons of 
water. With the machine, the clothes may 
be soaked ten minutes in a tub, then placed 
in the machine with hot water and soap. 
Wash ten minutes; let this water out through 
the drain; introduce hot rinse-water. Rinse 
fiveminutes, then empty; then give coldrinse 
for five minutes, and the clothes are ready 
for bluing. In the small washers the bluing 
had better be done in the wash tubs. 

A number of small washing appliances 
must be grouped with the so-called hand 
washing machines. One of these devices 
is in the form of a vacuum boiler, on the 
principle of a coffee percolator. It is 
easily handled, light in weight, easily kept 
clean, and costs little. It is used by 
placing it in the bottom of a clothes-boiler, 
funnel side down. The clothes are dis- 
tributed evenly around it, the boiler filled 
with cold water, to which shaved soap has 
been added. If the special stains have been 
removed, the soaking in cold water and the 
slow heating will remove the usual ones— 
such as egg, meat juice, oil, cream, etc. 
This washer cannot be used for colored 
clothes, nor woolens, because for both boil- 
ing is impossible. It is such a good labor- 
saver, and is so inexpensive that it can easily 
be afforded for the saving accomplished on 
the other clothes. The cost is $2.50 to $3.50. 

Again, there is the funnel type. This 
funnel is raised by a lever handle, so that 
the work is most efficient, and at the same 
time very easy. It is a hollow cone, and 
may be bought for any type of wash tub; 
and where set tubs are not in use, it can be 
constructed with a galvanized iron tub, 
mounted on legs, with a water outlet in 
the bottom. This machine is of the type 
that has-its own stove. Again, the ease of 
the leverage is increased by a heavy spring, 
which draws the handle quickly away from 
the worker. This machine, of the kind to 
be used in a stationary tub, costs $8; the 
one with its own tub, such as would be of ser- 
vice in the country, or in camps where there 
are no stationary tubs,costs from $14 to $16. 
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Another funnel machine has recently 
come before us. It is constructed with four 
smaller sections inside, which are supposed 
to increase the suction. This machine can 
be found in three sizes, with a long and a 
short handle, so that it may be used in wash- 
tubs and wash-basins as well. This is 
purely a suction machine, entirely of hand- 
power, and depending upon the leverage of 
the arm. Initial cost, $1.50 to $3.50. 


A wringer greatly assists in 
hand washing. One for a sta- 
tionary tub would be more helpful if it were of 
reversible action, so that it could be put 
between two tubs and used without change. 
Wringers can be purchased at from $2 to $8, 
but it pays to consider the better quality— 
which should mean hard rubber rolls, heavy 
side springs, and ball-bearing action. The 
care of the wringer does much to counter- 
balance the cost price. It should never be left 
with the pressure on when not in use, as this 
will cause the rolls to flatten. Wipe the wrin- 
ger dry and slip on a cover, which can be a 
loose bag easily put on; and if for any 
reason the rolls are badly stained, they may 
be wiped off with a cloth moistened with 
kerosene. Kerosene removes stains, but 
is destructive to rubber if not thoroughly 
washed off. The electric machines are 
usually equipped with their own wringers, 
which are worked with the same motor 
that washes the clothes. . . 


Wringers — 


Mangles Mangles are as much a time- 
and labor-saver to the ironer 
as the washing machineis to the washer. The 
mangle is an old device for pressing the 
clothes. Today wemay buy the cold mangle, 
which simply presses out the creases without 
giving any gloss, and without any of the 
sterilization which comes with the usual hot 
ironing. Acold mangle is constructed like a 
wringer, the rolls of hard wood, with springs 
at each side which control the pressure. It 
may be clamped to any table by the use 
of a thumb-screw. More expensive ones 
will be found with their own table. 

The clothes are slightly dampened, rolled, 
and then, instead of being ironed, are folded 
and put through the mangle. By repeating 
the process, each time folding to increase the 
thickness, the work is made complete. As 
there is no heat, the pieces must be hung up 


“to dry after pressing. The initial cost of 


the cold mangle covers a large range, from 
$6.50 to $25, depending upon whether it 
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consists solely of the rolls which are to be 
attached to the table, or whether a table is 
its base, and again upon the strength and 
size of the spring. 

Heated mangles may be run by elec- 
tricity or by hand. One of these is gas- 
heated and hand-turned; the more expen- 
sive ones are gas-heated and electrically- 
driven. A steel cylinder plays the part of 
the iron, ironing the clothes, which are 
usually flat pieces. There are two or 
three rolls to these mangles—one a heated 
cylinder, the other a cloth-covered cylinder— 
which take the place of the ironing board. 
These mangles cost from $25 to $75, the 
price varying with the size and the quality 
of the mechanism, and the fuel and power 
cost deperfding upon the size. They will be 
found to use from 20 to 27 cu. ft. of gas per 
hour at the cost of 2 to 2.7 cents per hour, 
the power, 2 to 5 cents per hour, depending 
upon the size of the mangle. 


Irons, no matter what. their 
heating appliance, should first 
be considered for their weight and for their 
shape. Itis claimed that the worker with the 
old-fashioned flatiron should have threeirons 
ready for use. The weight of any of these three 
flatirons must be, after all, 
more or less to the worker’s 
liking. Three is rather a lim- 
ited number for one who 
does varied work, and espe- 
cially for one, who is to do 
fine, dainty lingerie. She 
will find that besides her 
three—varying in weight 
from 4 to 7 pounds—she 
needs a small iron, with a 
decided point 
for little ruffles 
and for narrow ;... 
edgings, suchas * 
might be found 
on baby’s clothes. 
For perfect sleeve 
work, she will like 
the long, narrow 
sleeve-iron, which 
noses its way well 
into the gathers 
and tucks of 
the sleeves. A 
new type of 
flatiron is the 
asbestos iron. 
These are sold 


Irons 






















cally driven mangle 


A fully equipped gas-heated, electri- © 
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in sets of three, and are of special use to 
those whose hands are sensitive to heat. 
The handle is adjustable, but is lined with 
asbestos so as to prevent radiation of heat 
from the iron. This iron naturally keeps 
hot longer than the one not so protected. 
Gas Irons’ A number of varieties of gas 
irons have been put on the 
market, but only one, the ‘Rose Uneedit,”’ 
has been approved by the Institute. Not all 
of them have been tested, however. Safety is 
the first consideration in a gas iron, and 
its indiscriminate use is not recommended. 


Alcohol Irons An efficient and safe alcohol - 
iron, the “Alpha,” weighs 8 
pounds and costs $10. The point to consider 
in the purchase of such an iron is largely 
the question of safety, all other things, 
such as weight and heating surface, having 
been considered. One must be sure that 
the alcohol iron is so constructed as not to 
be affected by draughts, and that its flame 
does not flare backward. It is easily seen 
that either condition would be dangerous. 
Electric Irons The electric iron is perhaps 
the best of the recent new 
irons. It is decidedly an economizer of time 


and labor. An iron of from six to eight pounds 

is the best for rapid ironing, because unless an 
iron be sufficiently large to have considerable 
heating surface, it’ will cool with heavy ironing 
faster than it heats. As a safety device to these 
irons, it is wise to have a small one-candle-power 
electric light connected with the attachment- 


plug to show whenever the iron is in use. 
A good plan is 
to lift the wire 


abovethe board 
by a ‘* bird- 
cage’? spring. 


The advantage 
of this spring is 
that it lifts the 
pipe or cord, as 
well as gives 
play when the 
iron is in use. 
The laundry 
equipment is 
y hardly com- 
plete without 
good wax. It is 
suggested that 
the house- 
keeper buy the 
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yellow beeswax by the pound, as she may at 
paint shops at about sixty centsa pound. The 
wax may be cut in small bits as needed, tied 
up in a cloth, and the result is one of the 
best waxes that money can buy. Special 
attention should be given to the question 
of soaps, blues, and starches, because if 
they are poor, they will hinder the laundress. 


As the housewife considers the 

: purity of soaps, so should she 
consider the solubility of blues. A blue 
which does not dissolve entirely in the water 
is not only extravagant, but is likely to 
streak and spot the clothes. Liquid blues 
are soluble, but care must be taken that 
they do not contain iron, because in that 
case, if the clothes have not been properly 
rinsed from soap, spots and streaks, or even 
a yellow tinge of iron-rust, will appear. The 
housekeeper of today will soon learn that it 
is to her advantage to buy aniline blue, 
which comesin powdered form at about forty 
cents an ounce. Her ounce may be dissolved 
in one gallon of warm water, and bottled. 


Blues 


Starch For family use, where 
collars and cuffs and 
shirts are sent out, wheat-starch 
will give the greatest satisfaction. 
Rice-starch is especially adapted 
to lingerie work. Cornstarch is 
suited to collars and cuffs and 
shirt-bosoms, used at the rate of 
two-thirds corn to one-third 
wheat. In the laundry-supply 
houses starch may be bought 
“‘ modified,”’ or especially pro- 
portioned for the kind of work 
it is to do. 


Other Supplies Besides the starch 
and the blue, ‘the ~ 
expert laundress would like to see 
in her laundry closet ammonia, 
oxalic acid, salt, borax, washing- 
soda, and chloride of lime, from 
which she makes a bleach.! She 
would want besides, gum arabic 
and vinegar. \ The ammonia and 
borax are oreat helps in washing 
woolens and colored 
clothes; the oxalic™~ 
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new dressing to silk; the washing-soda and 
chloride of lime, properly combined, make 
a bleach more efficient than sunlight, 
and if thoroughly washed out after careful 
use, are no more harmful than sunlight.) 


Stains A knowledge of textiles plays 
a most important part in 
successful stain-removing. Cottons and 


linens may be treated without injury with 
acids and alkalis, if they are thoroughly 
washed out. Silks and woolens, being 
animal fiber, are very susceptible to chem- 
icals, especially strong alkalis, like soda, or 
any of the bleaches made from soda. To 
remove stains from any colored fabric is 
almost impossible without removing the 
color. 


Fruit and Almost all fruit stains, except 
Coffee Stains peach, may be considered. 
The sugar in the fruit-juice crystallizes in 
the fiber, and holds the coloring matter 
with it.( Here the housewife may apply 
an old principle—if she wants to dis- 
solve sugar easily, use hot water. 
Fruit stains may be easily re- 
moved by placing the stained 
portion over a bowl and pour- 
ing boiling water on it from a 
height. The heat will soften 
the sugar and liquefy it, while 
pouring from a height will 
drive it out. The same pro- 
cess will remove coffee stains. 
Peach stains may be re- 
moved by bleaching with 
Javelle water. Apply a few 
drops of Javelle to the stain, 
following instantly with boiling 
water. Much rinsing must follow 
the Javelle water, as it is a 
chloride of lime bleach, destruc- 
tive to fiber if allowed to re- 
main or dry in the fiber. Put1 
Ib. washing soda into an agate 
pan and add 1 quart boiling wa- 
ter. Dissolve 4 lb. of the lime 
in r quart cold water. Let the 
mixture settle, then pour the 
clear liquid into the dissolved 
soda. Bottle and 


keep ina dark place. ) 


To give the best and most economical results, the 

heating surface of an electric iron must be evenly 

scorched. The surface of the upper iron in the ac- 

companying illustration means waste and streaks; 

the lower one insures efficiency and a minimum 
expenditure of electricity 


acid is one agent for 
removing iron-rust 
and ink stains; salt 
and vinegar set colors; 
the gum arabic gives 


Iron-Rust Stains — 


Put in a bowl one 
quart of water and 
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a teaspoonful of borax; over this lay the \ 


cloth containing the stain.. Apply dilute 
hydrochloric acid, drop by drop, until the 
stain brightens. Dip this immediately into 
water. If the stain is not removed, use 
the same process until the stain disap- 
pears; then rinse thoroughly, using 
either borax or ammonia in the 
rinsing water, thereby neutraliz- 

ing any trace of acid that may 
remain.) 


Ink Stains 


(Wet the spot with < , 
‘cold water, then 

drop oxalic acid solution on 
the stain; let it stand for a 
few seconds, and then rinse 
in water to which a little am- 
monia has been add- 
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can be quickly put on the line. The 
bedding usually follows, because it 
takes up much room on the line, and 
can be drying while the starching of 
the body clothes is being done. All 
the white clothes, after being soaked, 
should be placed in clean water, hot 
enough to be comfortable to the 
hands. . Soap the articles thor- 
oughly, and if washing by hand, 
wash both sides. After wash- 
ing, the clothes should be 
boiled, or else scalded in’a tub 
of very hot water, then a hot 
rinse followed by a cold one 
applied, and they are ready for 
bluing. If a naphtha soap is 
used, the boil or hot rinse should 

be omitted. 
To blue, the clothes should be 
thoroughly opened 














Solidity is the prime essential of an ironing-board, to avoid streaking 
or spotting. For 
table-linen the 
wringing, if done 
by the wringer, 


ed. Another plan is 
to apply to the stain 
one or two drops of 
oxalic acid with a 
dropper, following 


and where the laundry is too small for a permanent 

one, the board should be hinged to the wall and pro~ 

vided with an adjustable leg. 

place of a round one will prove valuable in ironing 
the shoulders of shirts and waists 


A square small end in 


with one or two 

drops of’ Javelle water, then rinsing with 
hot water and repeating until the stain is 
removed. | 


Chocolate Enea assists in the removal of 
and Cocoa these stains, and cold water 
stains and soap may be used for 

both cocoa and _ chocolate. 
Cold water is always preferable for cocoa, 
since hot water will serve merely to set the 
stain. ) 


Blood Stains Use lukewarm water, and 
after the fabric has soaked, 
wash with naphtha soap and warm water. 


‘This is a type by itself, 
. as graphite has to be 
dealt with. Rub lard into it, then wash 
it out with warm water and suds. The 
lard acts as a medium for floating or 
loosening the graphite. » 


. Wagon Grease 
a 


Washing Methods All white clothes, such 
as table-linen, bed- 
ding, and body-linen, are easier washed if 
they have had a little soaking. Soaking 
overnight hastens the work of wash-day. 
The clothes should be soaked in groups and 
washed in groups, the table-linen being the 
first chosen, because it is easily washed, and 


should be done with 
less pressure than for the other clothes, 
as a tight wringer makes creases which are 
hard to iron out. Body-linen is starched, 
after bluing. We do not starch table-linen, 
because fine damask, if sufficiently damp- 
ened and ironed until dry, will have all the 
dressing that is considered ,good: taste. 
Body-linen wears better and looks better 
if starched with thin starch—r 1-2 tea- 
spoonfuls of starch to one quart of water. 
The necks or yokes of gowns, chemises, and 
corset-covers; the ruffles and tucks of 
drawers and petticoats; the entire apron and 
dress, as well as shirtwaist, should usually 
be starched. 

In hanging out clothes, if you have line- 
space, hang in groups. The table-linen 
should be hung straight, with a half ora 
third over the line to prevent pinning out 
the corners. The bedding, towels, and pil- 
low-slips should be similarly hung, the lat- 
ter wrong side out. Body clothes are also 
hung wrong side out, on the line with the 
wind, so that the wind will go through them. 
This prevents their tearing, as well ascaus- 
ing them to dry faster. In sprinkling 
clothes, we should sprinkle evenly, remem- 
bering that the thin and thick parts require 
more moisture to keep the thin parts moist 
and to get the thick parts damp. Clothes 
which are poorly sprinkled may be a handi- 
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‘cap to the best ironer. Care should be given 
to the folding and rolling after the sprinkling, 
and all tucks, hems, laces, and embroidery 
should be laid in the center of the roll. 
Ironing should be done with clean, hot 
irons, as either cold or dirty irons will soil 
the clothes, causing all kinds of streaks and 
grimy spots. ‘Table-linen should be ironed 
on both sides; embroidery and laces on 
the wrong side, laid on a pad. Iron as 
large a space each time as is possible, iron- 
ing each thoroughly dry before passing to 
the next, as in handling the clothes there 
will thus be less wrinkling. Ruffles, with 
their tucks and embroidery, are usually 
ironed first, then sleeves and yokes. A 
good ironer always irons her garment dry. 
Shirtwaists and dresses can be hung on 
waist-hangers to keep the shoulders shapely. 
Beside the small piles of white elothes, one 
will find a pile of colored clothes and linens. 
General rules for washing colored clothes 
would perhaps be the most helpful. 
The colors may be set before washing by 
using salt and water in any proportion 
which stops the color from running, the 
usual proportion being two cups of salt 
to one gallon of water. Having set the 
color, wash as quickly as possible with a 
good white soap, preferably in the form of 
suds. Do not boil, do not use very hot 
water, do not use strong chemicals; starch 
and hang wrong side out in the shade. 
It will be found advisable to do as much 
ironing on the wrong side as possible, toavoid 
glazing; also, this often prevents changes of 
color from the heat of the iron. Two extra 
precautions may be suggested: Do not 
blue pinks, lavenders, greens, or yellows; 
do not mix various colors in one tub. 
Woolens and flannels require great 
care, because if they are rubbed, or 
twisted by wringing, they will shrink 
and- grow thick and hard. Woolens 
cannot be boiled. They should be washed 
in waters of the same temperature, and the 
soap should be in solution, and that soap 
should be a white soap, mild enough for 
washing one’s face and hands. 
desired to whiten, add borax or ammonia 
to the wash water. These are the only two 
things that can be used for general bleaching 
of woolens. Rinse the woolens in water 
of the same temperature in which they 
were washed. Do not hang in a freezing 
cold temperature, too near the hot stove, 
nor in the scorching hot sun, for white 
woolens sunburn. Knitted goods should 
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be laid in shape when being dried, and in the 
case of such things as sweaters and petti- 
coats, it would be advisable to measure 
while shaping, these measurements matching 
those taken before washing. Woven fabrics 
should be pulled in shape and hung straight 
whiledrying. This applies especially to trou- 
sers, blankets, waistsand shirts. Blankets can 
be particularly well dried in curtain-stretch- 
ers. Any ironing of woolens should be done 


_ with cheese cloth between garment and iron. 


The ordinary lace and neckwear may be 
done with the family washing, but it is 
hardly fair to expect that handsome, deli- 
cate things will be given the proper care 
on a busy wash-day. The person who has 
purchased these things is the best one to 
appreciate their value, and she should 
learn how to wash them. A suds of soap and 
water should be made, the fine lace laid 
in it, the washing then being done entirely by 
squeezing, as there should be no rubbing 
to break the frail little threads. If one is 
afraid to handle the lace, it may be washed 
in soapy water by shaking it in a fruit-jar. 
Fine lace is never ironed, but is pinned in 
shape. If itis pinned when very wet it will 
be found to be stiff enough when dry. Many 
pins should be used—enough to pin out all 
the scallops, points, and picots on each. 

In the washing of silk one may have 
color to contend with. If it happens to be 
Habutai, washable satin, or a pongee, the 
same care given to lace or woolen goods in 
washing will be all that is necessary. A 
little of the new finish may be produced by 
a fine rinsing in gum-arabic water, using 
about one teaspoonful of gum-arabic to 
one quart of warm water. Be sure that 
the gum-arabic is thoroughly dissolved. 
All these silks or satins should be ironed 
when half-dry, rather than left to dry and 
sprinkled afterwards. 

Chamois and doeskin gloves should be 
washed in lukewarm water. If the gloves 


are a little small, or even of the exact size, it 


will be found better to wash them on the 
hands. A very soft brush will assist in 
cleaning the ends of the fingers and seams, 
and will prove less wearing than rubbing 
with the fingers. They should be rinsed in 


water to which a little soap has been added, 


then taken carefully from the hands, laid in 
a towel, pressed dry, pulled into shape, 
and hung to dry with the fingers blown 
out. A little rubbing and a little pulling 
during the drying will keep them soft and 
give them a finish like new. 
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Come, Be Thankful 


By. Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of *Titus—a Comrade of the Cross,” etc. 
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HE term, “Our Pilgrim Forefathers,” hath a familiar sound in these chill November 
days when the governmental tocsin summons the good American to worship and 
thanksgiving. But, for once, let us turn to the coifed and kerchiefed figure modestly hid 
behind her stern-visaged spouse—our Pilgrim Foremother. Much has come to pass since that 
puissant dame plucked and basted the first of a long line of savory turkeys and compounded the 
experimental forerunner of countless golden disks of the humble pumpkin. 

Our Pilgrim Foremother hath questions to propound; and we must answer, albeit to our 
shame and confusion of face: ‘* What is this that I hear of the children of my labor and sorrow ?— 
Little children, pallid and gaunt, their pinched faces stained with innocent tears and grimed with the sweat 
of long hours of toil? I stood guard over my little ones while the starved wolf whined at the door; 
but you—call ye yourselves women ?—you permit the hated beast to rend and devour your babes, while 
you sit snugly within, your eyes hid from the grisly horror!” 

The inexorable voice goes on: ‘* And what. pray you, good dames and maidens all, is this thing 
you call a Woman's Club? Do you wield it with strong arms in defense of that cowering creature | 
behold crouched in the shadow, just beyond the shine of your cheerful hearths? * White Slave’ you 
call her, and she moans while she clanks her chains. Woe! Woe! Better the trackless forest, 
the merciless redskin—aye, better the dark place of the grave than this death in life!” 
In the confused babel of voices which answer, our great Foremother catches strange new 
words which have invaded the good English tongue. “Votes for Women!” “Social Better- 
ment!" ‘Municipal Reform! ’—and the look. of pain deepens in her steadfast eyes. 
*Alack!* she cries, “it seemeth I have but poor wit and poorer understanding, for of 
all this ye tell me I comprehend little. But this much I know by the token of 
salt tears on your faces, your hearts are not hardened beyond redemption. 
And for this and the hope of a new and better day let us be thankful 
together. Know also, all ye maids, wives, and mothers, that the 
reward of work well done is, and hath ever been, 
more work. And no man shall take from 
us our crown!” 
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DRAWN BY J, SCOTT WILLIAMS 


Flis 


] was so proud of you last night, dear girl, 


While man with man was striving for your smile, 


You never lost your head, nor once dropped down 
From your high place 
As queen in that gay whirl. 


(It takes more poise to wear a little crown 
With modesty and grace 
Than to adorn the lordlier thrones of earth.) 


You seemed so free from artifice and wile: 

And in your eyes I read 

Encouragement to my unspoken thought. 

My heart is eloquent with words to plead 

Its cause of passion; but my questioning mind, 
Knowing how love is blind, 

Dwells on the pros and cons, and God knows what. 


My heart cries with each beat, 
** She is so beautiful, so pure, so sweet, 
So more than dear.” 


And then I hear 

The voice of Reason, asking: ‘* Would she meet 
Life's common duties with good common ¢ense? 
Could she bear quiet evenings at your hearth, ~ 
And not be sighing for gay scenes of ‘mirth ? 

If, some great day, love's mighty recompense 
For chastity surrendered came to her, 

If she felt stir 

Beneath her heart a little pulse of life, 

Would she rejoice with holy pride and wonder, 
And find new glory in the name of wife? 

Or would she plot with sin, and seek to plunder 
Love's sanctuary, and cast away its treasure, 
That she might keep her freedom and her pleasure? 
Could she be loyal mate and mother dutiful ? 
Or is she only some bright hothouse bloom, 
Seedless and beautiful, 

Meant just for decoration and for show ?™ 


Alone here in my room, 

I hear this voice of Reason. My poor heart 
Has ever but one answer to impart. 

*T love her so.” 


Ors 





BY Ella Wheeler Wil 





Jlers 


fter the ball last night, when I came home 
I stood before my mirror, and took note 
_ Of all that men call beautiful. Delight, 
Keen, sweet delight possessed me when I saw 
My own reflection smiling on me there. 
Because your eyes, through all the swirling hours 
And in your slow good night, had made a fact 
Of what before I fancied might be so; 
Yet knowing how men lie, by look and act, 
I still had doubted. But I doubt no more. 
I know you love me, love me. And I fee 
Your satisfaction in my comeliness. 


Beauty and youth, good health and willing mind, 
A spotless reputation, and a heart 

Longing for mating and for motherhood, 

And lips unsullied by another's kiss— 

These are the riches I can bring to you. 


But as I sit here, thinking of it all 

In the clear light of morning, sudden fear 
Has seized upon me. What has been your past? 
From out the jungle of old reckless years, 

May serpents crawl across our path some day 
And pierce us with their fangs? Oh, 1 am not 
A prude or bigot; and I have not lived 

A score and three full years in ignorance 

Of human nature. Much I can condone. 

For well I know our kinship to the earth 

And all created things. Why, even I 

Have felt the burden of virginity, 
When flowers and birds and golden butterflies 
In early spring were mating: and I know 

How loud that call of sex must sound to man - 
Above the feeble protest of the world. 

But I can hear from depths within my soul 
The voices of my unborn children cry 

For rightful heritage. (May God attune 

The souls of men, that they may hear and heed 
That plaintive voice above the call of sex: 

And may the world’s weak protest swell into 
A thunderous diapason—a demand 

For cleaner fatherhood.) 


Oh, love, come near; : 
Look in my eyes, and say I need not fear. 


The Story of the Women’s 


A.Foreword by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 


that Mrs. Pankhurst is to tell her own 

story in the pages of Goop -HousE- 

KEEPING. In the history of the world, 
it is improbable that any reformer has been 
more grossly maligned or more completely 
misunderstood than this Englishwoman. 
Since it became known that I was to be her 
hostess in New York, I have received scores 
of letters, many of them from persons un- 
known to me, protesting against the harbor- 
ing of an anarchist whose sole object in life 
was the destruction of life and property. 
These letters were evidently written in all 
sincerity, and I can only say that I deplore 


| T is a source of great gratification to me 


tions in public meetings, they were dragged 
to the doors and thrown into the streets, 
there to be insulted by the mob and police. 

So when every constitutional means had 
been exhausted, Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
society announced to the country that they 
would demonstrate that women were Capa- 
ble, when forced to it, of fighting for their 
rights. Then began war, the first women’s 
war in the history of the world. Not in 
this generation perhaps, but certainly in 
time to come, will the Women’s War 
appear what it reaily is, the most remark- 


able episode in the 
gle fer liberty. No 


the depths of ignor- 
ance and misunder- 
standing that dic- 
tated them. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is 
no mere destroyer of 
property. - She is no 
more an anarchist 
than Paul Revere 
and Nathan Hale 
were anarchists. She 
is a statesman, prob- 
ably the greatest 
statesman -and gen- 
eral that England 
has produced in 
many generations. 
The war she is wag- 
ing is a war of hu- 
manity. 

Mrs. Pankhurst 
believes with all her 
soul that the salva- 
tion of the modern 


The whole wide world is thinking 
suffrage, talking of ‘votes for 
women.” It is the mightiest in- 
terest ever roused bya single cause. 
It is a revolution of half mankind 
——women asking for what they 
have never had, for what the most 
ignorant man has. The center of 
all this turmoil of changing beliefs 
is a gently nurtured woman whose 
faith would bid her die if need be, 
whose inspiration is the torch of 
hope for the women of the world. 
Her story of this fight for the 
rights of women is an epic of 
courage and endurance and deter- 
mination, of idealism maintained 
in spite of brutality. It will be 
told soon in Good Housekeeping 


great human strug- 
war that man has 
ever waged bears the 
slightest resem- 
blance to it. It 
stands alone. 

The women under 
Mrs. Pankhurst 
say: “We will go to 
war for our cause. 
We will not, as men 
do, war on the poor. 
They are as helpless 
as ourselves. We 
will war on thestupid 
middle-classes and 
the rich, people who 
have voices—that is 
to say, votes—and 
who could, if they 
chose, see our wrongs 
righted. We will 
not shed blood, as 
men have done even 
in their holiest wars. 
Wewill simply make 


world must come , 

through the enfranchisement of women. 
With thousands of other women in England, 
she and her daughters, forsaking the quiet 
comforts of home, have worked for years 
in the cause of woman suffrage, which for 
more than forty years had been carried on 
along constitutional lines. Unlike the 
men of this country, the Englishmen have 
treated the women with contempt. Their 
petitions were thrown into the waste-basket. 
Their meetings and their speeches were ig- 
nored. Their deputations were turned 
scornfully away. When they attempted, 
according to accepted custom, to ask ques- 
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life unbearable for 

our foes until they raise their voices with 
ours in a demand for justice. We will break 
their windows, which are insured against 
loss, but not against inconvenience. We will 
spoil their golf-links and break up their 
horse-races so that they may not, in the pleas- 
ure of sport, forget that the women of their 
country are suffering wrong. And we will 
bring their statesmen and their courts into 
contempt. Wewill make them ridiculous.” 
The women have kept their word. They 
have done all of these things—to the great 
embarrassment of a government responsible 
for order in the community—even, at the 


Asquith is prime minister 


_choose. 


War—By Mrs. 































cost of one woman slife, lost while prevent- 
ing the King’s horse from winning the 
Derby. They have burned the homes 
of the rich—empty homes, for 
the owners have so many that 
some of them stand. empty 
most of the time. All of 
this to wake up the people 
and remind them that 
every indifferent person 
bears his responsi- 
bility for the shameful 
situation. Their deeds 
speak. They are the 
handwriting on the wall. 
The most extraordi- 
nary thing they have 
done is to make the 
government ridiculous. Mr. 


of a Parliament the majority of 
which in favor of woman suffrage, 
is quite powerless, in the face of his 
opposition, to vote for it. Mr. Asquith 
dares not venture forth without a body- 
guard-of five or six men. In spite of this 
bodyguard, the women have succeeded, 
once on the golf-links, in seizing the 
prime minister and shaking him as if 
he were a refractory small boy. The 
women who did this are well known. 
They have been arrested, 
but not tried. Why? 
Because Mr. Asquith 
dares not face the laughter 
of a nation by testifying in a 
court-room as to what happened 
to him. As for the courts, for the 


and they leave prison when they She is 
This is their motto, ““We 
will die, but not surrender,” and 
the government dares not kill them. 

The public may ask what connection all 
this has with the suffrage question. It 
is the suffrage question in England. It 
is so bound up with the suffrage struggle 
that Mrs. Pankhurst’s name is known 
and respected in every village in Europe. 
Mrs. Millicent Fawcett is the leader of 
the English constitutional suffragists. She 
is a fine, intellectual, devoted woman. 
I admire her greatly, yet when I have 


her story of that fight 
for this magazine 


Pankhurst 
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first time in English history they A a ana tioned 

line Pankhurst, 

have been defied. Thesuffragettes 4, is fight- her name. 
are sentenced to long terms in _ jng forthe “square on- the 

prison—three years, five years— deal” for women. Continent, 


writing people have asked, 
“Who is Mrs. Faw: 

cett?’”’. No one ever asks, 
‘Who is Mrs. Pankhurst?” 
Everyone knows that she is the leader of 
the greatest army of women ever organized. 

I appeal to the sense of fair play in the 
American people. I ask them to remember 
that political conditions in Europe are not 
democratic as they are in America. I beg 
them to suspend judgment in the case of the 
suffragettes until they have had a chance to 
read Mrs. Pankhurst’s moving and epoch- 
making story. 


- S7ib 





“And ['ve—worked—so hard!"’. Susan's lips were beginning to tremble again, but with an effort she controlled 
herself. ‘“ Well, there's no help for it, I suppose!” said she hardily, in a tone somewhat 
hoarsened by tears. ‘You're all darlings, and I'm a fool. But I certainly 
intend to get even with Mr. Brauer!” 
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‘‘ Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living’’ 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘*Mother,” 


“The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” = 


Mothering Cecelia,” etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


‘This is the day of the office girl. 


She is everywhere—working with men, * 


_competing with men, sunny of humor, fine of courage, unselfish in comradeship, a 


true in love. 


"ever near her, and defeat comes at a moment’s truce. 
unblemished, and her hand is worthy of any man. 
She is a woman—she is our sister. 


dreams. and achieves. 


She has need of all these attributes, and more; for danger lurks 


But her reputation is 
She reads and thinks; ‘she 
This is her story, .a 


story that portrays with faithful intimacy and touching charm her vicissitudes 


and victories. 


It is a story forall to read, a human story of one who had to:solve 


' life’s riddles for hersel{—who set up love as a fine ideal, and was faithful to it 


'. Dreams in a Dreary Place 


OT the place in which to look for 
the Great Adventure, the dingy, 
narrow office on the mezzanine 

a floor of Hunter, Baxter and 

- Hunter’s great wholesale drug _ establish- 

ment, in San Francisco, at the beginning of 

the present century. Nothing could have 
seemed more monotonous, more grimy, less 
interesting, tothe outsider’s eye at least, than 
life as it presented itself to the twelve women 


who were employed in bookkeeping there. 


Yet being young, as they all were, each of 
these girls was an adventuress, in a quiet 
way, and each one dreamed bright dreams 
in the dreary place, and waited, as youth 
- must wait, for fortune, or fame, ‘or position, 
or love, or power, to evolve itself somehow 
from the dulness of her days, and give her 
the key that should open—and shut—the 
doors of Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s to her 
forever. 

- And while they waited, working over the 
ahvaried! stupid columns of the company’s 
books, they talked, confided, became friends, 
and exchanged shy hints of ambition. The 
ill-ventilated, neglected room was a little 
world, and rarely, in a larger world, do 
women come to know each other as inti- 
mately as these women did. 

Therefore, on a certain sober September 
morning, the fact that Miss Thornton, 


familiarly known as ‘““Thorny,”’ was out of 


temper, speedily became known to all the — 


little force. Miss Thornton ‘was not only’ 
the oldest: clerk: there, but she was thé high-. 
est paid and. the longest in:the company’s 
employ; also she was by nature a leader, and 
generally managed to impress her associates 
with her own mood, whatever it might be. 
Various uneasy looks were sent today in her 
direction, and by-eleven o’clock even ‘the 
giggling Kirk sisters, who were newcomers, 
were imbued: with a. sense of something, 
eh . 
Nobody quite: liked ‘to ralhides to the 
subject, or ask~a ditect question. : Not: 
that any one of-the girls: was particularly 
considerate or reserved by nature, but Miss 
Thornton was’ known: to be extremely 
unpleasant. when she had- any grievance 
against one of the younger clerks. She 
could maintain an ugly silence until goaded 
into speech, but, once launched, few of her 
juniors escaped humiliation. Ordinarily, 
however, Miss Thornton was an extremely 
agreeable woman, shrewd, kindly, sympa- 
thetic, and very droll in her passing com- 
ments on men and events. She was in her 
early thirties, handsome, and a not quite 
natural blonde, her mouth sophisticated, 
her eyes set in circles of a leaden pallor. 
An assertive, masterful little woman, born 
and reared in decent poverty, still Thorny 
claimed descent from one of the first families 
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of Maryland, and talked a good deal of her 
birth. Her leading characteristic was a 
determination never, even in the slightest 
particular, to allow herself to be imposed 
upon, and she gloried in stories of her own 
success In imposing upon other people. 

Miss Thornton’s desk stood at the inner 
end of the long room, nearest the door that 
led out to the “deck,”’ as the girls called the 
mezzanine floor beyond, and so nearest the 
little private office of Mr. George Brauer, 
the arrogant young German who was the 
superintendent of Front Office, and heartily 
detested by every girl therein. 

Next to friendly, insignificant little Miss 
Murray, who sat next to Miss Thornton, 
was Miss Cottle, a large, dark, morose girl, 
with untidy hair, and untidy clothes, and a 
bad complexion. Miss Cottle was unap- 
proachable and insolent in her manner, 
from a sense of superiority. She was con- 
nected with one of the wealthy families of 
the city, which she quoted frequently, and 
whose old clothes, the girls suspected, she 
frequently wore. Miss Cottle’s gloves were 
always expensive, and always dirty, and her 
elaborate silk petticoats were of soiled pale 
pinks and blues. Roe ae 

Miss Cottle’s neighbor was Miss Sher- 
man, a freckled, red-haired, pale little girl, 
always shabby and pinched-looking, eager, 
silent, and hard-working. Miss Sherman 
gave the impression—or would have given 
it to anyone who cared to study her—of 
having been intimidated and underfed from 
birth. She had a keen sense of humor, and 
when Susan Brown “‘got started,’’ as Susan 
Brown occasionally did, Miss Sherman 
would laugh so violently, and with such 
agonized attempts at suppression, that she 
would almost strangle herself. Nobody 
guessed that she adored the brilliant Susan, 
unless Miss Brown herself guessed it. The 
girls knew of Miss Sherman only that she 
was the oldest of eight brothers and sisters, 
and that she gave her mother all her money 
every Saturday night. 

Miss Elsie Kirk came next in the line of 
girls that faced the room, and Miss Violet 
Kirk was next to her sister. The Kirks were 
pretty, light-haired girls, frivolous, common, 
and noisy. They were not entirely ap- 
proved by the rest of Front Office staff; their 
color was not all natural, their clothes were 
fussy. 

Manicuring went on surreptitiously be- 
hind all of these desks in every quiet mo- 


» ment, and many of the girls spent twenty 
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minutes daily, or twice daily, in the careful 
adjustment of large sheets of paper as cufis, 
to protect theirsleeves. Two elastic bands 
held these cuffs in place, and only long prac- 
tice made their arrangement possible. This 
was before the day of elbow sleeves, al- 
though Susan Brown always included them 
in a description of a model garment for 
office wear, with. which she sometimes 
amused her associates. : 

“No wet skirts to freeze you to death,” 
Susan would grumble, “no high collar to 
scratch you! It’s time that the office 
women of America were recognized as a 
class, with a class dress! Short sleeves, 
loose baggy trousers—”’ 

A shriek would interrupt her. 

“Yes, I see you wearing that in the 
street, Susan!” 

“Well, I would! Overshoes,” the inventor 
would pursue, “‘fleece-lined leggings, coming 
well up on your—may I allude to limbs, 
Miss Wrenn?” _ 

“I don’t care what you allude to!”’ Miss 
Wrenn, the office prude, a little angry at 
being caught listening to this nonsense, 
would answer snappily. 

“Limbs, then,’? Susan would proceed 
graciously, ‘“‘or, as Miss Sherman says, 
legs—” 

“Oh, Miss Brown! I didn’t! I never use 
that word!” the little woman would protest. 

“You don’t! Why, you said only last 
night that you were trying to get into the 
chorus at the Tivoli! You said you had 
such handsome—” 3 

“Oh, aren’t you awful!’? Miss Sherman 
would put her cold red fingers over her ears, 
and the others, easily amused, would giggle 
at intervals for the next half-hour. 

Susan Brown’s desk was at the front end 
of the room, facing down the double line. 
At her back was a round window, never 
opened and never washed, and so obscured 
by the great cement scrolls that decorated 
the facade of the building that it gave only 
a dull blur of light ordinarily, and no air at 
all. Sometimes, on a bright summer’s 
morning, the invading sunlight did manage 
to work its way in through the dust-coated, 
ornamental masonry, and to fall for a few 
moments in a bright slant, wheeling with 
motes, across the office floor. But usually 
the girls depended for light upon the sus- 
pended green-hooded electric lights, one 
over each desk: in ke Pa, 

Susan thought that she had the most de- 
sirable seat in the room, and the other girls 
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carefully concealed from her the fact that 
they thought so, too. Two years before, a 
newcomer, she had been given this same 
desk, but it faced directly into the wall 
then, and was in the shadow of a dirty, over- 
crowded letter-press. Susan had turned it 
about, straightened it, pushed the press 
down the room against the coat-closet, and 
now, like all the other girls, she faced the 
room, could see more than any of them, in- 
deed, and keep an eye on Mr. Brauer and on 
the main floor below, visible through the 
glass inner wall of the office... Miss Brown 
was neither orderly nor industrious, but she 
had an eye for proportion, and a fine imag- 
ination. She loved small fussy tasks, dock- 
eted and ruled the contents of her desk 
scrupulously, and lettered trim labels for 
boxes and drawers; but she was a lazy young 
creature when regular work was to be done, 
much given to idle and discontented 
dreams.--/.- + See cede Oat) as . 

At this time she was not quite twenty- 
one, and felt herself to be distressingly 
advanced in years. Like all except a few 
_ very fortunate girls of her age, Susan was 
brimming with perverted energy; she could 


have done a thousand things well and: joy-~ 


ously, could have used to the utmost the ex- 
ceptional powers of her body and soul; but, 
handicapped by the ideals of her sex, and 
lacking the rare guidance that might have 
saved her, she was drifting—busy with work 
she detested, or equally unsatisfied in idle- 
ness, sometimes lazily diverted and soothed 
by the passing hour, and sometimes stung 
_to her very soul by longings and ambitions. 
‘She is no older than I am—she works no 
harder than I do!” Susan would reflect, 
studying the life of some writer or actress 
with bitter envy. But how to get out of 
this groove and into another, how to work 
and fight and climb, she did not know, and 
no one showed her how. 
' There was no future for her, or for any 
girl here, that she knew. Miss Thornton, 
after twelve years of work, was being paid 
forty-five dollars, Miss Wrenn, after eight 
years, forty, and Susan only thirty dollars 
a month. Brooding over these things, she 
would let her work acc umulate, and endure, 
in heavy silence, the kindly, curious specu- 
lations and comments of her associates. 
But perhaps a hot lunch, or a friendly 
word, would send her spirits suddenly up 
again; she would forget her vague ambitions 
and reflect cheerfully that it was already 
_four o’clock, that she was going with 
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Cousin Mary Lou and Billy Oliver to the 
Orpheum to-night, that her best white 


-shirtwaist ought by this time to have come 


back from the laundry. 

Or, if depression continued, she would 
shut her desk in mid-afternoon, and leave 
Front Office, cross the long deck—which 
was a sort of sample-room for rubber goods 
and was lined with long cases of them— 
descend a flight of stairs to the main floor, 
cross it and remount the stairs on the other 
side of the building, and enter the mail- 
order department. This was an immense 
room, where fifty men and a few girls were 
busy at long desks—the air filled with 
the hum of typewriters and the murmur of 
low voices. Beyond it was a. door that 
gave upon more stairs, and at the top of 
them a small, bare room known as the 
lunch-room. Here was a great locker, still 
marked with the labels that had shown 


~- where senna-leaves and tansy and hepatica 


had been kept in some earlier stage of 
Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s existence, and 
now filled with the girls’ lunch-boxes, and 
rubber overshoe’, and hair-brushes. There 
was a small gas stove in this room, and a 


‘long table with benches built about it. © 


A door gave upon a high strip of flat roof, 
and beyond a pebbled stretch of tar were 
the dressing-rooms, where there were wash- 
stands, and soap, and limp towels on rollers. 

Here Susan would wash her hands and 
face, and comb her bright, thick hair, and 
straighten belt and collar. There were 
always girls here: a late-comer eating her 
luncheon; two chatterboxes sharing a bit of 
powdered chamois-skin at a mirror; a girl 
who felt ill, drinking something hot at the 
stove. Here was always company and 
gossip. Susan might stop for a half-cup of 
scalding hot tea, or a chocolate from a 
striped paper bag. Returning, refreshed 
and cheered, to the office, she would lay a 
warm, damp hand over Miss Thornton’s, 
and give her the news: 

“Miss Polk and Miss French are just 
going it up there, Thorny, mad as hops!” or, 
“Miss O’Brien is going to be in Mr. Joe 
Hunter’s office after this.” 

“?S’at so?’”? Miss Thornton would inter- 
estedly return, wrinkling her nose under the 
glasses she used while she was working. 
And perhaps, after a few moments, she 
would slip away herself for a visit to the 
lunch-room. Mr. Brauer, watching ‘Front 
Office through his glass doors, attempted in 


vain to discourage these excursions. - The 
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bolder spirits enjoyed defying him, and the 
more timid never dared to leave their 
placesin any case. Miss Sherman, haunted 
by the horror of losing her job, eyed the inde- 
pendent Miss Brown and Miss Thornton 
with open awe and admiration, without ever 
attempting to emulate them. 

Next to Susan sat severe, handsome, re- 
served little Miss Wrenn, who coldly re- 
pelled any attempts at friendship, and bit- 
terly hated the office. Except for an occa- 
sional satiric comment, ora half-amused 
correction of some one’s grammar, Miss 
Wrenn rarely spoke. 

Miss Cashell was her neighbor, a myste- 
rious, pretty girl, with wicked eyes anda 
hard face, and: a manner so artless, effusive, 
and virtuous°as ‘to awaken the basest sus- 
picions. Miss Cashell dressed very charm- 
ingly, and never expressed an opinion that 
would not well-have-become a cloistered nun, 
but the girls read ‘her colorless face, sensuous 
mouth, and-sly, dark eyes aright, and no- 


body in Front* Office eae with Miss sf 


Cashell. 


Finishing the two rows of desks, dow 3 


opposite Miss Thornton again, were Miss 
Kelly and Miss Garvey, fresh-faced, intelli- 
gent Irish girls, simple, merry, and: devoted 
to each other. Susan, motherless’ herself, 
never tired of their talk of home, - ‘their 
mothers, their married sisters, their cousins 
in convents, their church picnics: and con- 
certs and fairs,and joshes—“‘joshes”’ were as 


the breath of life to this innocent pair. 


Joshes on Ma, joshes on Joe and Dan, 
joshes on Cecilia and Loretta, filled their 
conversations. 

“And Ma yells up, ‘What are you two 
layin’ awake about?’” Miss Garvey would 
recount, with tears of enjoyment in her 
eyes. ‘‘But we never said nothing—did we, 
Gert? Well, about twelve o’clock we heard 
Leo come in, and he come up-stairs, and he 
let out a yell—‘ My God!’ he says—” 

But at the recollection of Leo’s discovery 
of the sheeted form, or the pail of water, or 
whatever had awaited him at the top of the 
stairs, Miss Garvey’s voice would fail en- 
tirely, and Miss Kelly would also lay her 
head down on her desk and sob with mirth. 
It was infectious; everyone else laughed, too. 

Today, Susan, perceiving something 
amiss with Miss Thornton, sauntered the 
length of the office, and leaned over the 
older woman’s desk. Miss Thornton was 
scribbling a little list of edibles, her errand- 
boy waiting beside her. Tea and canned 
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tomatoes were bought by the girls every 
day, to help out the dry lunches they 
brought from home; and almost every day 
the collection of dimes and nickels per- 
mitted a wreath-cake, also—a spongy, glazed 
confection. filled with chopped nuts and 
raisins. The tomatoes, bubbling hot and 
highly seasoned, were quite as much in de- 
mand as was the tea, and sometimes two or 
three girls made up their entire lunch by en- 
larging this list with cheese, sausages, and 
fruit. 

‘Mad about something?” asked Stisain: 

‘Miss Thornton, under a memorandum, 
wrote hastily: “Boiling! Tell you later,” 
and turned it about for Susan-to read, be- 
fore she erased it- . 
- The hour droned by. Boys came with 
bills, and went away again. Sudden sharp 
pangs began to assert themselves in Susan’s 
stomach. An -odor of burning rubber 
drifted up from below, as it always drifted 
up at about this time. Susan announced 
that she was starving. 

~“Tt’s not more than half-past eleven,” 


‘said Miss Cottle, screwing her body about 


so that she could look down on the clock, 
on..the main floor below. “Why, my 
heavens! it’s twelve o’clock!”’ she announced 
amazedly, throwing down her pen, and 
stretching in her chair. . 

And in instant confirmation of the fact, 
a whistle sounded shrilly outside, followed 
by a dozen more whistles, high and low, 
constant and intermittent, sharp on the si- 
lent noon’ air. The girls all jumped up, 
ledgers were slammed shut, desk drawers 
jerked open, lights snapped out. Miss 
Thornton had disappeared ten minutes be- 
fore in the direction of the lunch-room; now 
all the others followed. Yawning, cramped, 
talkative, they settled noisily about the 
table, and opened their lunches. 

In ten minutes some of the girls were 
ready to hurry off into sunny Front Street, 
there to saunter past warehouses, and ware-. 
houses, and warehouses, with lounging men 
eying them from open doorways. 

The Kirks disappeared quickly today, 
and some of the others went out, too. 
When Miss Thornton, Miss Murray, Miss 
Sherman, Miss Cottle, and Miss Brown were 
left, Miss Thornton said suddenly: 

“Say, listen, Susan. Listen here—” 

Susan, who had been wiping the table 
carefully, artistically, with a damp rag, was 
arrested by the tone. 

“T think: this is the rottenest thing T ever 
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Sometimes Susan would shut her desk in mid-afternoon and, leaving Front Oftice, cross to the dressing~ 
rooms to wash her hands and face, comb her hair, and straighten belt and collar. 
There was always company and gossip here 


heard, Susan,’ Miss Thornton began, sit- 
ting down at the table. The others allsat 
down, too, and put their elbows on the 
table. Susan, flushing uncomfortably, eyed 
Miss Thornton steadily. 

“Brauer called me in this morning,” said 
Miss Thornton, in a low voice, marking the 
table with the handle of a fork, in parallel 
lines, “and he asked me if I thought—no, 
that ain’t the way he began. Here’s what 
he said first: He says, ‘Miss Thornton,’ he 
says, ‘did you know that Miss Wrenn is 
leaving us?’” 
“What!” said all the others, together, 


tree; . that 
But, 


and Susan added joyfully: 
means forty for me, and the crediting! 
Thorny, what’s she leaving for?” 

‘Her uncle in Milwaukee is going to pay 
her expenses while she takes a library 
course, I believe,”’ Miss Thornton said in- 
differently. “Anyway, then Brauer asked 
—now, listen, Susan!—he asked if I thought 
Violet Kirk could do the crediting—” 

“Violet Kirk!’’ echoed Susan, in incredu- 
lous- disappointment. This blow to long- 
cherished hopes gave her a sensation of 
actual sickness. 

“Violet Kirk!” the others broke out, in- 
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dignant and astonished. ‘‘Why, she can’t 
doit! Ishecrazy? Why, Joe Hunter him- 
self told Susan to work up on that! Why, 
Susan’s done all the substituting on that! 
What does she know about it, anyway? 
Well, wouldn’t that honestly jar you!” 

Susan alone did not speak. She had in 
turn begun to mark the table, in fine, pre- 
cise lines, with a hairpin. She had grown 
rather pale. 

“Tt’s a rotten shame, Susan,”’ said Rose 
Murray sympathetically. Miss Sherman 
eyed Susan with scared and sorrowful eyes. 

“Don’t youcare—don’t you care, Susan!” 
said the soothing voices. 


“TJ don’t care,” said Susan presently, in a _ 


hard, level voice. She raised her somber 
eyes. ‘“‘I don’t care, because I simply 
won’t stand it, that’s all,” said she. “PI 
go straight to Mr. Baxter. Yes, I will, 
Thorny! Brauer’ll see if he can run 
everything this way! Is she going to 
get forty?”’ 

‘What do you care if she does?” Miss 
Thornton said hardily. 

“All right,” Susan answered. ‘Very 
well. But I’ll get forty next month, or Pll 
leave this place! And I’m not one bit 
afraid to tell old J. G. so, too! I’ll—” 

“Listen, Susan, now listen,” urged Miss 
Thornton. ‘‘Don’t you get mad, Susan. 
She can’t do it. It’ll be just one mistake 
after another. ° Brauer will have to give it to 
you, inside of two months. She'll find,” 
said Miss Thornton, with a grim tightening 
of the lips, ‘‘that precious few mistakes get 
by me! Ill make that girl’s life a burden, 
you trust me! And meantime you work up 
on that line, Sue, and be ready for it!” 

Susan did not answer. She was staring at 
the table again, cleaning the cracks ‘in its 
worn old surface with her hairpin. 

“Thorny,” she said huskily, “you know 
me. Do you think that this is fair?” 

‘“Aw—aw, now, Susan, don’t!” Miss 
Thornton jumped up, and put her arm 
about Susan’s shoulders, and Susan, com- 
pletely unnerved by the sympathy in the 
other’s tone, dropped her head upon her 
arm and began to cry. 


b] 


A distressed murmur of concern and pity 
rose all about her; everyone patted her 


shoulder; and bitter denunciations of Mr. 
Brauer and Miss Kirk broke forth. Even 
Hunter, Baxter and Hunter were not 
spared, being freely characterized as “the 
rottenest people in the city to work for!”’ 
““Tt would serve them right,” said more than 
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one indignant voice, “if the whole crowd of 
us walked out on them!”’ | 

Presently Susan indicated, by a few gulps 
and by straightening suddenly, that the 
worst of the storm was over; and she could 
even laugh shakily when Miss Thornton 
gave her a small, fringed lunch napkin upon 
which to wipe her eyes. 

“T’m a fool to cry. this way,” said Susan, 
sniffing. 

“Fool!”? Miss Cottle echoed tenderly. 
“Tt’s enough to make a cow cry!”’ 

“Not calling Susan a cow, or anything 
like that,” said Miss Thornton humorously, 
as she softly smoothed Susan’s hair. At 
which Susan began to laugh violently, and 
the others became almost hysterical in their 
delight at seeing her equilibrium restored. 

“But you know what I do with my 
money, Thorny,” began Susan, her eyes 
filling again. 

“She gives every cent to her aunt,” said 
Miss Thornton sternly, as if she accused the 
firm, Mr. Brauer, and Miss Kirk by the 
statement. | 

“ And I’ve—worked—so hard!” Susan’s 
lips were beginning to tremble again; but 
with an effort. she controlled herself. 
“Well, there’s no help for it, I suppose!” 
said she hardily, in a tone somewhat hoars- 
ened by tears. “You're all darlings, and 
I’m a fool. But I certainly intend to get 
even with Mr. Brauer!” 

“Don’t give up your job,’”’ Miss Sherman 
pleaded. : 

“T will, the minute I get another,” said 
Susan morosely, adding anxiously: ‘Do 
I look a perfect fright, Thorny? Do my 
eyes show?”’ | 

“Not much—”’ Miss Cottle wavered. 

‘Wash them with cold water, and powder 
your nose,” advised Miss Thornton briskly. 

“And my hair—!” Susan put her hand 
to the disordered mass, and laughed help- 
lessly. 

“Tt’s all right!” Thorny patted it af- 
fectionately. ‘‘Isn’t it gorgeous, girls? 
Don’t you care, Susan; you’re worth ten of 
the Kirks!”’ 

“Here they come now!” Miss Murray 
whispered, at the head of the stairs. “ Beat 
it, Susan; don’t let ’em see you!”’ 

Susan duly fled to the wash-room, where, 
concealed a moment later by a towel and 
the hanging veil of her hair, she could meet 
the Kirks’ glances innocently enough. 
Later, fresh and tidy, she took her place at 
her desk, rather refreshed by her outburst, 
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and curiously peaceful in spirit. The j oys of 
martyrdom were Susan’s; she was particu- 
larly busy and cheerful. Fate had dealt 
her cruel blows before this one; she inher- 
ited from some persecuted Irish ancestor a 
grim pleasure in accepting them. 

On this particular afternoon, Miss 
Thornton delayed Susan Brown with a 
significant glance, when the whistle blew at 
half-past. five and the girls crowded about 
the little closet for their wraps. 

“S’listen, Susan,” said she, with a look 
full of import. Susan leaned over Miss 
Thornton’s flat-topped desk, so that their 
heads were close together. ‘‘Listen,”’ said 
Miss Thornton, in a low tone, “I met 
George Banks on the deck this afternoon, 
see? And I happened to tell him that Miss 
Wrenn was going.”’ Miss Thornton glanced 
- cautiously about her; her voice sank to a 
low murmur. ‘Well! And then he says, 
‘Yes, I knew that,’ he says, “but do you 
know who’s going to take her place?’ ‘Miss 


Kirk is,’ I says, ‘and I think it’s a dirty 
shame!’”’ 

“Good for you!” said Susan, grateful for 
this loyalty. 


“Well, I did, Susan. And itis, too! But 
listen. ‘That may be,’ he says, ‘but what 
do you know about young Coleman coming 
down to work in Front Office!’.” 

“Peter Coleman!’’ Susan gasped. This 
was the most astonishing, the most exciting 
news that could possibly have been circu- 
lated. Peter Coleman, nephew and heir of 
old ‘J. G.” himself, handsome, college-bred, 
popular, from the most exclusive dowager in 
society to the humblest errand boy in his 
uncle’s employ, actually coming down to 
Front Office daily, to share the joys and sor- 
rows of the Brauer dynasty—it was unbe- 
lievable, it was glorious! Every girl in the 
place knew all about Peter Coleman, his 
golf record, his blooded terriers, his appear- 
ances in the social columns of the Sunday 
newspapers! But Susan knew him only as 
a man, twenty-five now, a wonderful and 
fascinating person to watch—even, in happy 
moments, to dream about. 

“You know I met him, Thorny,” she said 
now. | 

“°S’at so?’? Miss Thornton asked, po- 
litely uninterested. 

“Yes, old Baxter introduced me, on a car. 
But, Thorny,” protested Susan, “‘he can’t be 
coming right down here into this rotten 
place!” 

“He'll have a desk in Brauer’s office,”’ 
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Miss Thornton explained. ‘‘He is to learn 
this branch, and be manager some day. 
George says ‘that Brauer is going to buy into 
the firm. 2 

‘Well, for Heaven’s 
thoughts flew. 
ently submitted, 
CO aCe at cess 

Miss Thornton looked mysterious, re- 
gretful. “I understand old J. G.’s real up- 
set about that,” shesaid discreetly, “but just 
what the trouble was I’m not at liberty to 
mention. You know what young men are.” 

“Sure,” said Susan thoughtfully. 

“T don’t mean that there was any scan- 
dal,” Miss Thornton amended hastily, “buts 
he’s more of. an athlete than a student, I 
guess.’ 

“Sure,” Susan agreed again. “Anda lot 
he knows about office work—xnot,”’ she mused. | 
“Tl bet he gets a good salary?”’ 

“Three hundred. ‘and fifty,” 
Miss Thornton. 

“Oh, well, that’s not so fisene consider- 
ing. He must get that much allowance, 
too. Whata snap! Thorny, what do you 
bet the girls all go crazy about him!” 

“All except one. I wouldn’t thank you 
for him.” ; 

“All except fwo!”? Susan went smiling 
back to her desk, a little more excited than 
she cared to show. She snapped off her 
light, and swept pens and blotters into a 
drawer, pulling open another drawer to get 
her purse and gloves. By this time, the 
office was deserted, and Susan could take 
her time at the little mirror nailed inside the 
closet door. 

A little cramped, a little chilly, she pres- 
ently went out into the gusty September 
twilight of Front Street. In an hour the 
wind would die away. Now it was sweep- 
ing great swirls of dust and chaff into the 
eyes of home-going men and women. Susan, 
like all San Franciscans, was used to it. 
She bent her head, sank her hands in her 
coat-pockets, and walked fast. 

Sometimes she could walk home, but not 
tonight, in the teeth of this wind. She got 
a seat on the dummy-of a cable-car. A man 
stood on the step, holding on to the perpen- 
dicular rod just before her; but, under his 
arm, she could see the darkened shops they 
passed, girls and men streaming out of doors 
marked ‘‘Employees Only,’ men who ran 
for the car and caught it, men who ran for 
the car and missed it. Her bright eyes did 
not miss an inch of the crowded streets. 


sake!’’ Susan’s 


“But, Thorny,” she pres- 
“‘isn’t Peter Coleman in 


supplied 
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Susan smiled dreamily. She was arrang- 
ing the details of her own wedding,.a simple, 
but charming one in Old St. Mary’s... The 
groom was, of course, Mr. Peter Coleman. 


| CHAPTER II 
_ Fulton Street 


ij the house where Susan Brown 
YL lived with her aunt, and her .aunt’s 


three daughters, there was no sign, although: 


Mrs. Lancaster, and Mary Lou, Virginia, 
and Georgianna had supported themselves 
for many -years by the ‘cheerless process 
known as “taking boarders.’’ Sometimes, 
when the Lancasters were-in especially try- 


ing financialstraits, the advisability of a little 


sign was discussed. But, so far, the humil- 
iating extreme had been-somehow avoided. 
“No, I feel that. Papa. wouldn’t like it,” 
Mrs. Lancaster persisted. ' 
~ “Oh, Papa! :--He’d ‘have died. first!” the 
daughters would agree, in eager sympathy. 
And the question’ of. the sign would be dis- 


missed. again. . 
Papa liad been a-power in his day, a 
splendi@jaudacious, autocratic person, suc- 


cessful-as.a pioneer, a miner, a speculator, 






proud of a: beautiful and pampered Southern. 


wife and a nurseryful.of handsome children. 
Those were the days of horses and carriages, 
when: the Eddy Street mansion was built, 
when a‘score-of servants waited upon Ma 
and the children: . But terrible times came 


finally. upon this grandeur; the stock mad- 


- ness seized Papa; he was.a rich man one 
day, a millionaire the next—he would be a 
multi-millionaire “next week! Ma _ never 
ceased to be grateful that. Papa, on the very 
day that ‘his fortune crashed to ruin, came 
home too sick:and feverish fully to compre- 
hend the calamity, and was lying in- his 
quiet grave before his widow and_ her 
children could comprehend it, either. — 
Mrs. Lancaster, in. her fresh, expensive 
black, with her five black-clad children be- 
side -her, thus had the world to face, at 
thirty-four. George, the first-born, des- 
tined to die in his twentieth summer, was 
eighteen then, Mary Lou sixteen, ‘helpless 
and feminine, and Alfred, at thirteen, al- 
ready. showed indications of being ‘entirely: 
spoiled. Then came -conscientious, gentle 
little Virginia, ten years old, and finally 


Georgianna,; who was eight. — 

Out ‘of the general: wreckage, the Fulton 
Street house was saved, and to the Fulton 
Street house the spoiled, terrified little fam- 
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ily moved. Mary Lou sometimes told; 
Susan, with mournful pride, of the weeping. 
and wailing of those days, of dear George’s. 
first job, which, with the checkthat Ma’s. 


uncle in Albany. sent every month, sup-. . 
ported the family.’ Then the.uncle died, 


and George died, and. Ma, shaken from her 
silent and dignified retirement, rose to the 
occasion in a manner that Mary Lou always 
regarded as ‘miraculous, and filled the house 
with. boarders. And enjoyed the new ven- 
ture thoroughly, too, although Mary Lou 
never suspected» that. Perhaps Ma. her-. 
self did not realize how much she liked to 
bustle and toil, how gratifying the stir and 
confusion in the house were, after the silent. 
want and loneliness. .Ma always spoke of 


women in business as unfortunate and hard-. * 


ened; she never spoke of her livelihood «as 
anything but “‘a temporary. arrangement,’ 
never made out a bill in her life. “pot 
- But Papa had been dead for twenty years’ _ 
now, and still the girls were unmarried, and 
Alfred was working in so fitful and so casual. 


a manner as to be much more of a burden. ~ 


than a help to his mother, who, as the years =~ 
went on, grew to be less of the shrinking = _ 
Southern lady, more. the boarding-house 
keeper. If she wrote no bills, she kept. 
them pretty straight in her head, and only 
her endless courage and industry kept the 
crazy enterprise afloat, and the three idle 
girls comfortable and decently dressed. 
Theoretically, they ‘‘helped Ma.” . Really,. 
one well-trained servant could have done far. 
more than Mary Lou, Virginia, and Georgie 
did among them. . This -was, of course, © 
primarily her own fault. Ma-belonged to 
the brisk and bustling type that shoves 
aside a pair of eager little hands, with, 
“Here, I can do that better myself!” She 
was indeed proud of the fact that. Mary. 
Lou,.at thirty-six, could not rent a room or 
receipt a. bill if her life were at stake. 


Susan entered a small, square entrance- 
hall, papered in arabesques of green against: 
a dark brown, where a bead of gas flickered. 
dispiritedly in a red glass shade over the 
newel-post. Some fly-specked calling-cards 
languished in the brass tray of an enormous - 
old walnut hat-rack, where several boarders ~ 
had already hung wraps and hats. 

_ The upper part of the front door was set 
with two panels of beveled glass, decorated — 
with.a scroll design in frosted glass. Whem 
Susan Brown had been a very small girl, she 
would sometimes stand inside this door and 


oor Papa, I don’t know what he would have done if he could have seen us today,’ Mrs. Lancaster said. “It's 
just as well he couldn’t.see ahead, after all!. “‘Gee,-but I’d like to see-what's coming, Susan-said thoughtfully 
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‘study the passing show of Fulton Street for 
hours at a time. | 
She had seen nothing particularly odd or 
unattractive about the house, in those 
little-girl days; and it seemed a perfectly 
normal establishment to her now. It was 


home, and it was good to get home after the 


long day. She ran up the flight of stairs 
that the gas-bead dimly lighted, and up an- 
other, where a second gas-jet, this one with- 
out a shade, burned unsteadily, and opened 


the door at the back of the third-floor hall, . 


that gave upon the bedroom which she 
shared with Mary Lou and Georgianna. 
The boarding-house was crowded at this 
particular time, and Georgie, who flitted 
about as a rule to whatever room chanced to 
be empty, was now quartered here and slept 
on a narrow couch, set at an angle from the 
bay-window and covered with a worn strip 
of chenille. 

It was a shabby room, and necessarily 
crowded, but it was bright, and its one win- 
dow gave an attractive view of little tree- 
shaded backyards below, where small trage- 
dies and comedies were continually being 
~ enacted by dogs and babies and cats and the 
crude little maids of the neighborhood. 
Susan enjoyed these thoroughly, and she 
and Georgie also liked to watch the girl in 
the house just behind theirs, who almost 
always forgot to draw the shades when she 
lighted her gas. Whatever this unconscious 
neighbor did they found very amusing. 

“Oh, look, Georgie, she’s changing her 
slippers! Don’t miss this—” Susan would 
quiver with excitement until her cousin 
joined her at the window. 

‘Well, I wish you could have seen her 
trying her new hat on today!” Georgie 
-- would contribute. And both girls would 

kneel at the window as long as the bedroom 
in the next house was lighted. ‘“‘Gone 
down to meet that man in the light over- 
coat,”’ Susan would surmise, when the light 
went out; and if she and Georgie, hurrying 
to the bakery, happened to encounter their 
neighbor, they had much difficulty in sup- 
pressing their mirth. 

Tonight the room that the cousins shared 
was empty, and Susan threw her hat and 
coat over the foot of the large, lumpy wood- 
en bed that seemed to take up at least one- 
half of the floor-space. She sat down on the 
side of the bed, feeling the tension of the day 
relax and a certain lassitude creep over her. 
An old magazine lay near by on a chair; she 
reached for it, and began idly to re-read it. 


while she read. 
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Besides the bed and Georgie’s cot, there 
were in the room a walnut bureau, two 
chairs and one rocking chair, and a wash- 
stand. On the latter was a china basin, 
half-full of cold, soapy water; a damp towel 
was spread over the pitcher that stood be- 
side it on the floor. The wet, pink soap, 
lying in a blue saucer, scented the room. 
On the bureau were combs and brushes, 
powders and cold creams, little brass and 
china trays filled with pins and buttons, and 


an old hand-mirror, in a loosened, blackened 


silver mounting. There was a glazed-paper 
candy-box with hairpins in it; and a little. 
liqueur glass, with ‘‘Hotel Netherlands” 
written upon it in gold, held wooden collar- 
buttons and odd cuff-links. A great many 
hatpins, some plain, some tarnished and or- 
nate, all bent, were stuck into a little, high, 
black china boot. Miss Georgie Lancaster, at 
twenty-eight, was still very girlish and gay, 
and she shared with her mother and sisters 
the curious, instinctive acquisitiveness of 


- the woman who, powerless financially and 


incapable of replacing, can only save. 

Moments went by, a quarter-hour, a-half- 
hour, and still Susan sat hunched up stu- 
pidly, reading. It was an uninteresting 
magazine; she had read it before; and 
her thoughts ran in an uneasy undercurrent 
“T ought to be doing my 
hair—it must be half-past six o’clock—I 
must stop this—” 

It was almost half-past six when the door 
was opened suddenly, and a large woman 
came in. : | 

“Well, hello, little girlie!” said the new- 


comer, panting from the climb up-stairs, and 


turning a cold, fresh-colored cheek for 
Susan’s kiss. She took off a long coat, dis- 
playing beneath a black walking-skirt, an 
elaborate high collar, and.a view of shabby 
corset and shabby corset-cover between. 
“Ma wanted butter,” she explained, with a 
pleasant, rueful smile, “and I just slipped into 
anything to go forit! Ready to go down?” 

Susan flung her magazine down, yawned. 
“T ought to do my hair—” she began. 

“Oh, you look all right,”’ her cousin as- 
sured her. ‘‘I wouldn’t bother.” 

She took a small paper bag full of candy 
from her shopping-bag, and tucked it out of 
sight in a bureau drawer. ‘‘Here’s a little 
sweet bite for you and me, Sue,” said she, 
with childish, sweet slyness. ‘‘When Jinny 
and Ma go to the lecture tonight, we’ll have 
our little party, too. Just a little secret 
between you and me.” | . 
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They went down-stairs, with their arms 
about each other, to the big front dining- 
room in the basement. The lower hall was 
dark and drafty, and smelled of boiling 
vegetables. There was a telephone on a lit- 
tle table, close by the dining-room door, and 
a slender, pretty young woman was seated 
before it. She put her hand over the trans- 
mitter as they came downstairs, and said in 
a smiling whisper, ‘Hello, darling!” to 
Susan. ‘Shut the door,” she added, very 
low, ‘“‘when you go into the dining-room.”’ 

Susan nodded, and Georgianna Lancaster 
returned at once to her telephoned conversa- 
tion: 

“Yes, you did!” said she satirically, “I 
believe that! . . . Oh, of course you did! 
. . . And I suppose you wrote me a note, 
too, only I didn’t get it. Now, listen, why 
don’t you say that you forgot all about it? 
I wouldn’t care. . . . Honestly, I wouldn’t 
Pee nonest ym le woOuldt basovoue pee CS, asc 
heardgechat. belotes.c eNO, le didn ft, 
either; Rose was furious. . ... No, I wasn’t 
furious at all, but at the same time, I didn’t 
think it was a very gentlemanly way to act, 
Onour, Dalits. -a 

Susan and Mary Lou went into the din- 
ing-room and the closed door shut off the 
rest of the conversation. The household 
was quite used to Georgie’s quarrels with her 
male friends. 

A large, handsome woman, who did not 
look her sixty years, was moving about the 
long table, which, spread with a limp and 
slightly spotted cloth, was partially laid for 
dinner. Knives, spoons, forks, and rolled 
napkins were laid in a little heap at each 
place, the length of the table being broken 
by salt-shakers of pink and blue glass, plates 
of soda crackers, and saucers of green 
pickles. 

“Hello, auntie!”” Susan said, laying an 
arm about the portly figure, and giving the 
lady a kiss. 

Mrs. Lancaster’s anxious eye went to her 
oldest daughter. ‘‘Who’s Georgie talking 
to?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“T don’t know, Ma,’ Mary Lou said 
sympathetically, pushing a chair against the 
table with her knee. ‘‘Fred Persons, most 
likely.” 

“No; bisn t= Fred: She’ just spoke 
about Fred,” said the mother uneasily. 
“This is the man that didn’t meet them 
Sunday. Sometimes,” she complained, “‘it 
don’t seem like Georgie has any dignity at 
all!” She had moved to the china-closet at 
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one end of the room, and-now stood staring 
at it. “What did I come here for?” she 
asked helplessly. 

‘‘Glasses,” prompted Susan, taking some 
down herself. 

‘“‘Glasses,’’ Mrs. Lancaster echoed, in re- 
lief. ‘Get the butter, Mary Loup” 

“In the kitchen, Ma.’’ 

Susan took a tray and went through the 
swinging door and into the kitchen. Two 
or three forms were flitting about in the 
steam and smoke and flickering gaslight, 
water was running, gravy hissing on the 
stove; Alice, the one poor servant the es- 
tablishment boasted, was attempting to lift 
a pile of hot plates with an insufficient cloth. 
Susan filled her tray silently. 

“Anything I can do, Mary Lou?” 

“Just get out of the way, lovey—that’s 
about all. I salted that once, Ma. If you 
don’t want that table, Sue—and shut the 
door, dear! The smoke—” 

Susan was glad to get out of the kitchen; 
and in a moment Mrs. Lancaster and Mary 
Lou came back into the dining-room, and 
Alice rang the dinner-bell. Instantly, the 
boarders streamed down-stairs, finding their 
places with a general murmuring of mild 
little pleasantries. Mrs. Lancaster helped 
the soup rapidly from a large tureen; her 
worried eyes moved over the table-furnish- 
ings without pause. 

The soup was well cooled before the 
place next to Susan was filled by a tall and 
muscular young man, with very blue eyes 
and a large and exceptionally charming 
mouth. The youth had teeth of a dazzling 
whiteness, a smile that was a bewildering 
Irish compound of laughter and tears, and 
sooty blue-black hair that fitted his head 
like a thick cap. He was a noisy lad, this 
William Oliver, opinionated, excitable, a 
type that, in its bigness and broadness, 
seemed almost coarse sometimes; but he 
had all a big man’s tenderness and sweet- 
ness; and everyone liked him. Susan and 
he quarreled with and criticized each other, 
Williars imitating her little affectations of 
speech and manner, Susan reviling his 
transparent and absurd ambitions; but they 
had been good friends for many years. 
Young Oliver’s mother had been Mrs. Lan- 
caster’s housekeeper during the most pros- 
perous period in the history of the house, and 
if Susan naturally felt that the son of a work- 
ing housekeeper was seriously handicapped 
in a social sense, she nevertheless had many 
affectionate memories of his mother, the 
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kindly, dignified Nellie who used to amuse 
them so delightfully on rainy days. Nellie 
had been long dead now, and her son had 
grown up into a vigorous, enthusiastic young 
person, burning his big hands with experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry; reading the 
Scientific American late into the night, until 
his broad shoulders were threatened with a 
permanent stoop and his eager eyes blinked 
wearily at breakfast; anxious to disprove 
certain accepted theories, and as eager to 
introduce others; unaffected, irreverent, and 
irresistibly buoyant William could not 
hear an opera praised without dragging 
Susan off to gallery seats, which the lady 
frankly characterized as smelly, to see if his 
opinion agreed with that of the critics. If 
it did not, Susan must listen to long disser- 
tations upon the degeneracy of modern 
music. His current passion was the Ger- 
man language, which he was studying in 
odd moments so that he might translate 
certain scientific treatises in a manner more 
to the scientific mind. . 

“Hello, Susan darling!” he said now, as 
he slipped into his chair. | 

“Hello, heart’s delight!’’ Susan answered 
composedly. 

“Well, here—here—here!”’ said an aged 
gentleman who was known for no good rea- 
son as “Major,” “what’s all this? You 
young folks going to give us a wedding?” 

“Not ‘unless I’m chloroformed first, 
Major,” Susan said briskly, and everybody 
laughed absently at the well-known pleas- 
antry. ‘They were all accustomed to the 
absurdity of the Major’s question, and far 
more absorbed just now in watching the 
roast, which had just come on. Another 
pot-roast! Everybody sighed. 

“This isn’t just what I meant to give you 
good people tonight,” said Mrs. Lancaster 
cheerfully, as she stood up to carve, “but 
butchers can be tyrants, as we all know. 
Mary Lou, put vegetables on that for Mrs. 
Cortelyou.” 

Mary Lou briskly served potatoes and 
creamed carrots and summer squash; Susan 
went down a pyramid of saucers, as she 
emptied a large bowl of rather watery 
tomato-sauce. 

“Well, they tell us meat isn’t good for us, 
anyway!” piped Mrs. Kinney, who was 
rheumatic, and always had scrambled eggs 
for dinner. 

‘‘—elegant chicken, capon, probably, and 
on Sundays, turkey all winter long!” a voice 
went on in the pause. 
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“My father ate meat three times a day, 
all his life,” said Mrs. Parker, a dark, heavy 
woman, with an angelic-looking daughter of 
nineteen beside her, “and papa lived to be 
—let me see—” 

“Ah, here’s Jinny!”” Mrs. Lancaster 
stopped carving to receive the kiss of a tall, 
sweet-faced, eye-glassed young woman who 
came in and took the chair next hers. 
“Your soup’s cold, dear,’ said she 
tenderly. 

Miss Virginia Lancaster looked a little 
chilly; her eyes, always weak, were watery 
now from the sharp evening air, and her long 
nose red at the tip. She wore neat, plain 
clothes, and a small hat, and laid black lisle 
gloves and a small black book beside her 
plate as she sat down. 

“Good evening, everybody!’ said she 
pleasantly. ‘Late comers mustn’t com- 
plain, Ma dear. I met Mrs. Curry, poor 
thing, coming out of the League rooms, and 
time flew, as time has a way of doing! She 
was telling me about Harry,” Miss Virginia 
sighed, peppering her soup slowly. ‘He 
knew he was going,” she resumed, ‘and he 
left all his little things—”’ 


“Gracious! A child of seven?” Mrs. 
Parker said. 

“Oh, yes! She said there was no doubt 
Of it” 


The conversation turned upon death, and 
the last acts of the dying. Loretta Parker 
related the death of a young saint. Miss 
Lord, pouring a little lime water into most 
of her food, chewed religiously, her eyes 
moving from one speaker’s face to another. 

“I saw my pearl today,” said William 
Oliver to Susan, under cover of the general 
conversation. 

“Eleanor Harkness? Where?” 

“On Market Street—the little darling! 
Walking with Anna Carroll. Going to the 
boat.” 

“Oh! And how’s Anna?” 

“Fine, I guess. I only spoke to them for 
a minute. I wish you could have seen her 
dear little laugh—”’ 

“Oh, Billy, you big idiot! 
one else tomorrow.” 

“Tt will not,” said William, without con- 
viction. “No, my little treasure has all 
my heart—”’ 

“Honestly,”’ said Susan, in fine scorn, 
“it’s cat-sickening to hear you go on that 
way! Especially with that snapshot of 
Anna Carroll still in your watch!” 

“That snapshot doesn’t happen to be still 


It'll be some 
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in my watch, if it’s any business of yours 
the gentleman said sweetly. 

“Why, it is foo! Let’s see it, then!” 

“No, I won’t let you see it; but it’s not 
there, just the same.” 

“Oh, Billy, what an awful lie!” 

“‘Susan!”? said Mrs. Lancaster, partly in 
reproof, partly to call her niece’s attention 
to apple-pie and tapioca pudding. 

“Pudding, please, auntie.” Susan sub- 
sided, not to break forth again until the 
events of the day suddenly rushed into her 
mind. She hastily reviewed them for Wil- 
liam’s benefit. - 

‘Well, what do you care?” he consoled 
her for the disappointment. “Here’s your 
chance to bone up on the segregating, or 
crediting, or whatever you call it.” 

‘““Ves, and then have someone else get it!”’ 

‘““No one else could get it, if you under- 
stood it best!” he said impatiently. 

“That shows just about how much you 
know about the office!’? Susan retorted, 
vexed at his lack of sympathy. And she 
returned to her pudding, with the real 
cream of the day’s news yet untold. 

A few moments later, Billy was excused 
for a struggle with German in the night- 
school, and departed with a joyous “Auf 
wiedersehen, Fraulein Brown!”’ to Susan. 

Presently the other boarders rose and 
left the room; and Mary Lou was piling 
dishes and straightening the room, with 
Susan’s help. 

“T’ll change,’ Mary Lou sighed wearily. 
“T’ll get right into my things. A breath of 
air will do us both good, won’t it, Sue?”’ 

They all walked to the McAllister Street 
car. Susan, always glad to be out at night, 
found something at which to stop in every 
shop window; she fairly danced along at her 
cousin’s side. 

“T think Fillmore Street’s as gay as 
Kearney, don’t you, Mary Lou? Don’t you 
just hate to go in? Don’t you wish some- 
thing exciting would happen?” 

“What a girl you are for wanting excite- 
ment, Sue! I want to get back and see that 
Georgie hasn’t shut everyone out of the 
parlor!” worried Mary Lou. 

They went through the basement door to 
the dining-room, where one or two old ladies 
were playing solitaire on the red table- 
cloth, under the gaslight. Susan drew up a 
chair, and plunged into a new library book. 

It was like many of their evenings, like 
three hundred evenings a year. The room 
grew warm, the gaslights crept higher and 
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higher, flared noisily, and were lowered. 
Mary Lou unfastened her collar. Susan 
rumpled her hair. The conversation, al- 
ways returning to the red king or the black 
four-spot, ranged idly here and there. Susan 
observed that she must write some letters, 
and meant to take a hot bath and go early to 
bed. But she sat on and on; the cards, by 
the smallest percentage of amusement, still 


‘held them. 


At ten o’clock Mrs. Lancaster and Vir- 
ginia came in, bright-eyed and chilly, eager 
to talk of the lecture. Mrs. Lancaster 
loosened her coat, laid aside the miserable 
little strip of fur she always wore about her 
throat, and hung her bonnet, with its 
dangling widow’s veil, over the back of her 
deep chair. She drew Susan down to sit 
on her knee. ‘“‘All the baby auntie’s got,” 
she said. Georgie presently came down- 
stairs; her caller, ‘‘that fresh kid I met at 
Sallie’s,’ had gone, and she was good- 
natured again. Mary Lou produced the for- 
gotten bag of candy, and they all munched 
it and talked. The old ladies had gone 
up-stairs long ago. 

All conversations led Mrs. Lancaster into 
the past; the girls could almost have recon- 
structed those long-ago, prosperous years, 
from hearing her tell of them. 

‘“‘__Pana fairly glared at the man,” she 
was saying presently, won to an old memory 
by the chance meeting of an old friend to- 
night. “I can see hisface thisday! I said, 
‘Why, Papa, I’d just as soon have these 
rooms!’ But, no. Papa had paid for the 
best, and he was going to have the best—”’ 

“That was Papa!” laughed his daughters. 

“That was Papa!” His widow smiled 
and sighed. ‘‘Well. The first thing I 
knew, there was the proprietor— you may 
imagine! Papa says, ‘Will you kindly tell 
me why I have to bring my wife, a delicate, 
refined Southern woman—’” 

“And he said beautiful, too, Ma!” 

Mrs. Lancaster laughed mildly. ‘Poor 
Papa! He was so proud of my looks! 
‘Will you tell me,’ he says, ‘why I have 
to put my wife into rooms like these?’ 
‘Sir,’ the landlord says, ‘I have only one 
bettermsute— 

“Bridal suite, he said, Ma!”’ 
~ “Ves he did. The regular bridal suite. 
I wasn’t a bride then—that was after poor 
George was born—but I had a very high 
color, and I always dressed very elegantly. 
And I had a good figure: your father’s two 
hands could meet around my waist. Any- 
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way, then Papa—dear me, how it all comes 
back!—Papa says, fairly shouting, ‘Well, 
why can’t I have that suite?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ the 
landlord says, ‘a Mr. George Lancaster has 
engaged that for his wife, and they say that 
he’s a man who will get what he pays for—’”’ 
Another laugh interrupted the narrative. 

“Didn’t you nearly die, Ma?” 

‘Well, my dear! If you could have seen 
the man’s face when Papa—and how well he 
did this sort of thing, deary me!—whips 
out a card—” 

They all laughed merrily. Then Mrs. 
Lancaster sighed. 

“Poor Papa, I don’t know what he would 
have done if he could have seen us today,” 
she said. “It’s just as well he couldn’t see 
ahead, after all!” 

‘““Gee, but J’d like to see what’s coming,” 
Susan said thoughtfully. 

“Bed is coming next!’? Mary Lou said, 
putting her arm about the girl. Up-stairs 
they all filed sleepily, lowering the hall gases 
as they went. Susan yawningly kissed her 
aunt and Virginia good-night on the second 
floor, where they had a dark and rather col- 
orless room together. She and the other 
girls went on up to the third-story room, 
where they spent nearly another hour in 
dilatory undressing. Susan hesitated again 
over the thought of a hot bath, decided 
against it, decided against even the usual 
brushing of her hair tonight, and sank into 
bed to lie flat on her tired back, while Mary 
Lou, between dislocating yawns, made up 
Georgie’s cot, and Georgie, wincing, put her 
hair into tight kids. Susan slept in a small 
space, bounded by the foot of the bed, the 
head of the bed, the wall, and her cousin’s 
large person; and as-Mary Lou generally 
made the bed in the morning by flapping the 
covers back without removing them, they 
were apt to feel unaired, and to be rumpled 
and loose at the foot. Susan could not turn 
over in the night without arousing Mary 
Lou, who would mutter a terrified,‘‘ What is 
it—what is it?” for the next ten minutes. 
Years before, Susan, a timid, country-bred 
child, had awakened many a time in the 
night, terrified by the strange city noises, 
or the fire-bells, and had lain, with her 
mouth dry, and her little heart thunder- 
ing, through lessening agonies of fright. 
But she never liked to awaken Mary Lou. 
Now she was used to the city, and thelumpy, 
ill-made bed; indeed, she often complained 
that she fell asleep too fast, that she wanted 
to lie awake and think. 
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But tonight she lay awake for a long time. 
Susan was, at twenty-one, no more than a 
sweet and sunny child, after all. She had 
accepted a rather cheerless destiny with all 
the extraordinary philosophy and patience 
of a child, thankful for small pleasures, en- 
during small discomforts gaily. No situa- 
tion was too hopeless for Susan’s laughter, 
and no prospect too dark for her bright 
dreams. Now, tonight for the first time, 
the tiny spark of a definite ambition was 
added to this natural endowment: She 
would study the work-of the office systemat- 
ically, she would be promoted, she would be 
head girl some day, some day very soon, and 
obliged, as head girl, to come in and out of 
Mr. Peter Coleman’s office constantly. 
And by the dignity and gravity of her 
manner and her personal neatness and her 
entire indifference to his charms—always 
neat little cuffs and collars basted in her 
tailor-made suit—always in her place on the 
stroke of ‘half-past eight— 

Susan began to get sleepy. She turned 
over cautiously, and bunched her pillow com- 
fortably under one cheek. Hazy thoughts 
wheeled through her tired brain. Thorny— 
the man on the dummy—the black king— 


CHAPTER III 


Peter Coleman 


MONG Mrs. Lancaster’s reminiscences, 
Susan had heard none more often 
than that describing the first appearance of 
Billy Oliver and his mother in the board- 
ing-house. They had come at a time when 
she herself was ill, and Nellie Oliver had 
forthwith “taken hold” and just about run 
the house until Mrs. Lancaster recovered. 
After that, of course, they had remained as 
privileged persons until Nellie’s death, 
when Billy had all the family good-will to 
himself. Yet despite this, Mrs. Lancaster 
could not but feel that Billy Oliver lacked 
something—the proper. grandeur, perhaps. 
“Steady, yes, and a‘dear, dear boy, as we 
all know. But—but very different from 
what I would wish a son of mine to be!” 
Mrs. Lancaster used to say regretfully. 
Susan agreed with her aunt that it was a 
great pity that a person of Billy’s intelli- 
gence should voluntarily grub away in a 
dirty iron-foundry all the days of his youth, 
associating with the commonest types of 
laboring men. A clerkship, an agency, a 
hundred refined employments in offices 
would have seemed more suitable, or even 





“Aunt Clara? Isn't she a peach? She's fine!” 
‘She brought me up, you know.” He laughed boyishly. 
that against her, or anything like that!” 


Peter Coleman wanted to keep talking, too, it was obvious. 


“Not that I'd want you to hold 
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a professional vocation of some sort. But 
she had, in all honesty, to admit that Al- 
fred’s disinclination to do anything at all, 
and Alfred’s bad habits, made Billy’s indus- 
try and cleanness and temperance a little 
less grateful to Mrs. Lancaster than they 
might otherwise have been. 

Alfred tried a great many positions, and 
lost them all because he could not work, and 
could not refrain from drinking. The 
women of his family called Alfred nothing 
more unkind than ‘“infortunate,” and en- 
dured the drunkenness, the sullen aftermath, 
the depression while a new job was being 
found, and Alfie’s insufferable complacency 
when the new job was found, with tireless pa- 
tience and gentleness. Mary Lou carried 
Alfie’s breakfast up-stairs to his bed on Sun- 
day mornings; Mrs. Lancaster often gave 
him an early dinner, and hung over him 
adoringly while he ate it, because he so 
hated to dine with the boarders; Susan 
lent him money; Virginia’s prayers were 
all for him; and Georgie laughed at his 
jokes, and quoted him as if he had been the 
most model of brothers. How much they 
realized of Alfie’s deficiencies, how impor- 
tant the matter seemed to them, even 
Sysan could not guess. Mrs. Lancaster 
majestically forbade any discussion of 
Alfie. “Many a boy has his little weak- 
nesses in early youth,” she said; “Alfie will 
come out all right!” 

She had the same visionary optimism in 
regard to her daughters’ futures. The girls 
were all to marry, of course, and marry well, 
far above their present station, indeed. 

On the Monday morning that Mr. Peter 
Coleman made his appearance as a member 
of the Front Office staff, Susan Brown was 
the first girl to reach the office. This was 
usually the case, but today Susan, realizing 
that the newcomer would probably be late, 
wished that she had the shred of an excuse 
to be late herself, to have an entrance, as it 
were. Her plain suit had been well 
brushed, and the coat was embellished by a 
fresh, dainty collar and wide cuffs of white 
linen. Susan had risen early to wash and 
press these, and they were very becoming to 
her fresh, unaffected beauty. But they 
must, of course, be hung in the closet, and 
Susan, taking her place at her desk, looked 
quite as usual, except for the spray of helio- 
trope pinned against her lavender shirt- 
waist. 

The other girls were earlier than was Cus- 
tomary; there was much laughing and chat- 
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ting as desks were dusted and inkwells 
filled for the day. Susan, watching soberly 
from her corner, saw that Miss Cottle. was 
wearing her best hat, that Miss Murray had 
on the silk gown she usually saved for Satur- 
days, that Thorny’s hair was unusually 
crimped and puffed, and that the Kirks were 
wearing coquettish black silk aprons, with 
pink and blue bows. Susan’s face began to 
burn. Her hand unobtrusively stole to her 
heliotrope, which fell, a moment later, a 
crushed little fragrant lump, into her waste- 
basket.. Presently she went into the coat 
closet. . 

“Remind me to take these to the French 
Laundry at noon,” said Susan, pausing 
before Thorny’s desk, on her way back to 
her own, with a tight roll of linen in her 
hand. “I left em on my coat from yester- 
day. They’re filthy!” 

“Sure, but why don’t you do ’em your- 
self, Susan, and save your two bits?” 

“Well, maybe I will. I usually do.” 
Susan yawned. — 

“Still sleepy?” 

“Dying for sleep. 1 went with my 
cousin to St. Mary’s last night, to hear that 
Mission priest. He’s a wonder!” 

“Not for me! ve not been inside a 
church for years. I had my friend last night. 
Say, Susan, has he come?”’ 

“Has who come?” 

“Oh, you go to, Susan! Young Cole- 
man.” 

“Oh, sure!’ Susan’s eyes brightened 
intelligently. ‘‘That’s so, he was coming 
down today, wasn’t he?” 

“Girls,” said Miss Thornton, attracting 
the attention of the entire room, “what do 
you know about Susan Brown’s trying to | 
get away with it that she’s forgotten about 
Peter Coleman!” 

“Oh, Lord, what. a bluff!’’? somebody 
said, for the crowd. 

“J don’t see why it’s a bluff,” said Susan 
hardily, back at her own desk and turning 
her light on full above her bright, innocent 
face. ‘‘lintended to wear my erandfather’s 
gray uniform and my aunt’s widow’s veil, 
to make an impression on him, and you see 
Tdidiin es 

“Oh, Susan, you're awful!’? Miss Thorn- 
ton said, through the. general shocked 
laughter. “You oughtn’t to say things like 
that,”’ Miss Garvey remonstrated. ‘‘It’s 
awful bad luck: Mama had a married cousin 
*n Detroit and she put on a widow's veil 
for fun" 
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At ten o’clock, a flutter went through the 
office. Young Mr. Coleman was suddenly 
to be seen, standing beside Mr. Brauer at 
his high desk. He was exceptionally big 
and broad, handsome and fresh looking, 
with a look of careful grooming and dressing 
that set off his fine head and his fine hands; 
he wore a very smart light suit, and carried 
well the affectation of lavender tie and hand- 
kerchief and hose, and an opal scarf-pin. 

He seemed to be laughing a good deal over 
his new work, but finally sat down to a pile 
of bills, and did not interrupt Mr. Brauer 
after that oftener than ten times a minute. 
Susan met his eye, as she went along the 
deck, but he did not remember her, or was 
too confused to recognize her among the 
other girls, and they did not bow. 

For a week or two Susan was very circum- 
spect and very dignified, always busy when 
Peter Coleman came into Front Office, and 
unusually neat in appearance. Miss Murray 
sat next to him on the car one morning, and 
they chatted for fifteen minutes, Miss 
Thornton, began to quote him nowand then ; 
Miss Kirk, as credit clerk, spent at least a 
morning a week in Mr. Brauer’s office, three 
feet away from Mr. Coleman, and her sister 
tripped in there now and then on real or 
imagined errands. 

But Susan bided her time. And one 
afternoon, late in October, returning early to 
the office, she found Mr. Coleman loitering 
disconsolately about the deck. 

“Excuse me, Miss Brown,” said he, 
clearing his throat. He had, of course, no- 
_ ticed this busy, absorbed young woman. 

Susan stopped, attentive, unsmiling. 

“Brauer,” complained the young man, 
“has gone off and locked my hat in his 
office. I can’t go to lunch!” 

“Why didn’t you walk through Front 
Office?”? said Susan, leading the way so 
readily and so sedately that the gentle- 
man was instantly put in the position 
of having addressed her on very slight 
provocation. 

“This inner door is always unlocked,”’ she 
explained, with maternal gentleness. 

Peter Coleman colored. . “I see—I am a 
bally ass!” he said, laughing. 

“You ought to know,” Susan conceded 
politely. And suddenly her dimples were 
in view, her blue eyes danced as they met 
his, and she laughed, too. 

This was a rare opportunity. The office 
was empty; Susan knew she looked well, for 
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she had just brushed her hair and powdered 
her nose. She cast about desperately in her 
mind for something—anything !—to keep 
the conversation going. She had often 
thought of the words in which she would 
remind him of their former meeting: they 
would be, ‘Don’t think ’m quite as informal 
as this, Mr. Coleman; you and I have been 
properly introduced, you know!” Orem 
not entirely flattered by having you forget 
me so completely, Mr. Coleman!” 

Before she could choose either form, he 
said it himself: “Say, look here—didn’t my 
uncle introduce us once, on a Car, or some- 
thing? Doesn’t he know your mother?” 

“My mother’s dead,” said Susan primly. 
But so irresistible was the well of gaiety 
bubbling up in her heart that she almost felt 
as if she had made the statement mirthful. 

“Oh, gosh, I do beg your pardon,” the 
man stammered. They both, although 
Susan was already ashamed of herself, 
laughed violently again. 

“Your uncle knows my aunt,” she said 
presently, coldly and unsmilingly. 

“That’s it,” he said, relieved. “Quite a 
French sentence, ‘Does the uncle know the 
aunt?’”’ he grinned. 

“Or, ‘Has the governess of the gardener 
some meat and a pen?’” gurgled Susan. 
And again, and more merrily, they laughed 
together. 

“Lord, didn’t you hate French?” he 
asked confidentially. 

“Oh, hate it!” Susan had never had a 
French lesson. 

There was a short pause—a longer pause. 
Suddenly, both spoke. 

“TI beg your pardon—?” 


‘No, you. You were first.” 
“Oh, no, you. What were you going to 
say?” 


“T wasn’t going to say anything. I was 
just going to say—I was going to ask how 
that pretty, motherly aunt of yours is, 
Mrs. Baxter?” 

“Aunt Clara? Isn’t she a peach? She’s 
fine!” He wanted to keep talking, too, it 
was obvious. “She brought me up, you 
know.” He laughed boyishly. ‘Not that 
I'd want you to hold that against her, or 
anything like that!” 

“Oh, she’ll live that down!’ said Susan. 

That was all. But when Peter Coleman 
went on his way a moment later, he was still 
smiling; and Susan walked to her desk on 
air. 


The next instalment of ‘‘Saturday’s Child’? will appear in the December issue. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICE BOUGHTON : 
A mother’s work is never done, nor does her influence ever end. Memories of a good home are among 1 


strongest incentives to upright living. It only remains to fit the mother — every mother — for her 
responsibility by making her acquainted with the best practices of other mothers. This is the task 
the National Congress of Mothers has set itself to perform 
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Making the Most of 
Motherhood 


By Helen Christine Bennett and Alice Duer Miller 


“The foundation of the commonwealth is the proper bringing up of the child.’’ 
largely a reflection of the mothers of the preceding generation. 
places motherhood at the very apex of service for the state. 
Less than nothing, for it lists mothers as “ women without 

Instead of being trained for their high vocation, they have been left to learn it for 
This they are now beginning to do in a scientific way through the National Congress 


women better able to perform this service? 
occupation.”’ 
themselves. 


Every age is very 
Consider what that means. It 
And what has the state done to make 


of Mothers, which makes the valuable experience of one mother available for all mothers, and puts the 
lore of the learned in language that the humblest mother can understand. The Congress’s work is 


quiet, but far-reaching; wherever it goes, the death-rate of children drops. 
May we not hope—and expect—that some day this 
motherhood, will unite the mothers of all the world? 


mothers will come under its influence this year. 


bond of sympathy, this effort to make the most of 


T was Mme. de Staél who told N apo- 
leon how he could best benefit France— 
“educate its mothers”; and yet we 
never hear of any practical scheme 

that either of these two great people insti- 
tuted to accomplish this end. Indeed, be- 
tween enunciating an idea and giving that 
idea practical expression, there is just the 
difference that there is between intelligence 
and genius. We have all had this idea; we 
have all said that woman’s sphere was the 
home. We have agreed with Horace Mann 
that “the foundation of the whole common- 
wealth is the proper bringing up of the 
child,’ and with Mr. Roosevelt that “all 
questions of social life will solve themselves 
if the children are brought up to be the 
highest they are capable of being.” But 
we have stopped short at agreeing. 

That is, most of us have. But not all. 
Some weeks ago the United States govern- 
ment acquired, by official appointment, 
the services of three mothers. The appoint- 
ment marked an innovation in govern- 
mental tactics in that the mothers were 
selected because of their motherhood, were 
given office in recognition of their knowledge 
of the subject and their success in its admin- 
istration. The fact is significant. It marks 
unmistakably the acceptance of motherhood 
as aprofession. For the first time in history, 
Uncle Sam has said to the mothers of the 
country: “You are doing something worth 
while. Let your representatives help us,” 
although the official announcement states 
simply: “Mrs. Frederic C. Schoff, Mrs. 
Helen Birney, Mrs. Laura Johns, of the 
National Congress of Mothers, appointed 


More than a million new 


special collaborators in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for duty in the department of Home 
Education.” 

Motherhood is the theme of poets, but 
the maternal fact once accepted, the job 
itself is detailed and prosaic and common- 
place, as most supremely important mat- 
ters are. No one questions the importance 
of good mothers; only, it is a permanent 
and unchanging importance, and _fre- 
quently escapes notice under an immediate 
dramatic necessity such as a revision of the 
tariff. 

Moreover, to make the most of mother- 
hood by “trading” the knowledge which 
the individual mothers have acquired, the 
mothers should be organized, and to organ- 
ize motherhood is not an easy thing to do; 
for, say what we like, the essence of the 
home lies in its seclusion, in a certain aloof- 
ness from the rest of the world. The idea 
of co-operation is opposed to this senti- 
ment. We all know that food can be more 
cheaply bought and prepared in large 
quantities; we all know space could be 
saved by common kitchens and dining- 
rooms; and the reason why we are not all 
living under these communistic conditions 
is, very simply, the fact that home is indis- 
solubly connected in our minds with a cer- 
tain isolation. Yet it is also true that -by 
leaving the women of this country to deal 
entirely alone with the problems of their 
homes, we are wasting every other woman’s 
experience. We are not making use of our 
expert testimony. 

It was about seventeen years ago that 
two women, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and 
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Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, gave 
these ideas a practical channel 
of expression. Mrs. Birney 
had the conception of an 
effective co-operation between 
the mothers of this country. 
Mrs. Hearst, by giving not 
merely financial assistance but 
time and energy, made pos- 
sible the meeting of the first 
Mothers’ Congress. Together 
these two began the work of 
organization. ‘Their first step 
was to collect printed informa- 
tion of genuine scientific value 
and rearrange and adjust it to 
meet the needs and under- 
standing of the average mother. 
From this beginning has grown 
a library, the only collection 
of its kind. Any mother- 
member, however remote, has 
access through it to the world’s 
best knowledge on how to rear 
her children. For a nominal 
sum she may purchase pam- 
phlets, or for a postage-stamp 
she may borrow one or more 
of the ‘‘loan” papers kept on 
file at the Washington office. 
The next step was to get at 
the mothers personally. The 
mothers were there, each in 
her own home; but how to 
reach them? One member 
advanced the idea of the pub- 
lic school. Every school child 
had a mother; get at her 
through him. So the mothers 
went individually to the 
schoolhouses near them, called 
meetings, arranged confer- 
ences, and organized as they 
went mothers’ clubs and par- 
ent-teacher associations. The 
response to their appeal was 
immediate and lasting. Evi- 
dently the mothers of ihe 
nation wanted help! Before 
long there was need for further 
organization; the associations 
of a city formed a federation; 
those of a state, a state con- 
egress. Inspired by phesesre- 
sults, the members of the 
national body determined to 


Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the National Congress of Mothers. do the thing thoro ughly : 
Backed by 100,000 mothers, she insisted that the children of the To their own efforts they 
country should be looked after as well as the crops and live stock. added those of paid organizers, 
The Children’s Bureau at Washington is the result . who traveled from city to 
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city and state to 
state, banding the 
mothers together. 

There was one re- 
sult quite unfore- 
seen. Individual 
mothers had been 
content to bring 
up each her own 
children, but collec- 
tions of mothers be- 
gan to do work not 
only for the benefit 
of their own children, 
but for all children. 
Today all kinds of 
community en- 
deavor are shared 
in by the mother- 
members. for ex- 
ample: The mothers 
of Cherry Valley, 
Massachusetts, have 
within the past few 
months ‘furnished 
the primary school 


































The founders of the 
Mothers’ Congress, Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst (above) 
and Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney 








PHOTOGRAPH BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS 
Because these women had the courage to back up inspiration with 
money and endless work, thousands of mothers today, instead of 
“going it alone,” are reaping the benefits of organization. Why 
should not every mother be a part of it?” 


with paper towels, and influenced the town to estab- 
lish a playground.” The mothers of Sunnyridge, 
Idaho, have raised enough money to “have the 
‘schoolhouse scrubbed five times.” The Federation 
of Parent-Teacher Associations of Los Angeles re- 
ports that the mothers have “raised the school age from 
fourteen to fifteen years and the age of consent from six- 
teen to eighteen,” and the mothers of Holly, Colorado, find- 
ing that the schools:could make no provision for training in 
domestic science, have been receiving classes regularly in their 
homes and giving practical lessons in housekeeping. 
“It’s a sort of ‘whatsoever thy hand findeth’ job,” said one mother. “It keeps us 
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busy doing the things left undone. And 
yet all that is incidental,’ she added 
thoughtfully. ‘Our real work is training 
the children.” 


If life were lived in an army, the training 


of the children would be a comparatively 


simple matter—so simple that there are — 


still advocates of the army method. But 
most of us insist that life is to be lived, and 
nations made, by the individual. The 
proper bringing up of the nation’s children 
necessitates the gigantic task of bringing 
up to standard every mother. So the 
National Congress of Mothers has worked, 
seeking the. individual mother, arousing 
her interest, converting her to the new idea 
of the possibilities and responsibilities of 
motherhood. 

The story of the awakening of a single 
mother is interesting. Perhaps the case 
of Mrs. Brenner is typical. Jimmie had 
been just three weeks in the First Grade 
when he came home bearing a bit of card- 
board. Mrs. Brenner fingered it doubt- 
fully. She read the card aloud to Jimmie, 
who disclaimed all knowledge of the matter 
except that “all the fellows had ’em.” 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the Mount- 
ville Public School invites you to its next meeting, 
October 3, at 4. M. Good speakers. Bring the 
children. 


Jimmie advocated acceptance. 

‘Come onwemoma,’. he surced sac aL 
got a swell teacher.” 

Mrs. Brenner consulted her husband. 
The head of the house, an intelligent, hard- 
working machinist, decided it would be all 
right to go once and try it out. Thus 
fortified, Mrs. Brenner attended. A kin- 
dergartner relieved her of the children at 
the door, assured her that she was quite 
capable of caring for three—even the eigh- 
teen-months-old baby—and that it was 
no trouble at all. Unhampered by anxiety 
for the behavior of her brood, Mrs. Brenner 
slipped into a rear seat. A woman was 
reading a paper on “Moral Training for 
Young Children.” It had vague meaning 
for Mrs. Brenner, and she felt relieved 
when it was ended and a pleasant, practical 
sort of woman began to talk about the need 
for mothers to work together for better 
things for their children. 


‘Your children should have pure food,” 


concluded the speaker, ‘they should have 
clean milk; they should have better schools; 
places to play in where they are out of 
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danger. To get these things, legislatures 
must pass bills appropriating sums of 
money. You cannot go and urge them to 
do it, because you have babies in your arms. 
But the women whose children are grown 
can do this work for you. All over the 
country they are working for you and for 
your children, trying to make the laws bet- 
ter. They want you to help by adding 
your name to the association. It costs 
ten cents a year to do that. Isn’t it worth 
that to you to help things along?” 


The Zeal of the Local Clubs 


The idea of making the laws better ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Brenner. As the wife of an 
intelligent, active union man she knew them 
to be pretty bad. If anybody could get a 
playground so that Jimmie and Jack 
wouldn’t always be under the wheels of the 
auto-trucks, it would be worth ten cents 
a year and more. When the speaker called 
for the names of those who wanted to join 
the National Congress of Mothers, Mrs. 
Brenner took ten cents from her purse and 
offered her name. Some two weeks later 
she received a card of membership. 

She put the card on the mantelpiece, and 
made up her mind to attend regularly the 
schoolhouse meetings. For three years she 
went and listened. Because of the baby and 
of Jimmie and Jack she could do no more. 
But when the three years had passed and 
Jimmie and Jack were both in school and 
the baby was attending kindergarten, she 
went as a member of a committee to ask 
the Board of Education to establish the 
long-desired playground for her children, and 
for all the children of the neighborhood. 

Three years of listening had taught her 
many things. Always a self-respecting per- 
son, she applied her new practical knowl- 
edge. When a physician addressed the 
association on diet for growing children, she 
reconstructed the family menu; when a 
mother read a paper issued by the health 
department on the deadly menace of the 
house-fly, she bought screens and a fly- 
swatter and kept the garbage-pail covered. 
Then one day there was announced at 
the parent-teacher association a three-days 
convention of all the mothers’ clubs in the 
country. Mrs. Brenner made up her mind 
to attend at least one session. She saw her 
three children safely to the schoolhouse, 
and holding her membership-card, hurried 
to the convention. Up on the platform 
a woman was speaking of the common 





house-fly, 
its menace ~ 
to the home, 
and of the efforts 
made in her own state 
to subdue the pest. Mrs. Brenner listened 
sympathetically. She knew all about the fly. 
When the next speaker announced as her 
topic “Sensible Breakfasts for School Chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Brenner began to feel quite at 
home. The succeeding speakers increased 
that feeling. One after another talked on 
topic after topic with which she was well 
acquainted; she had met them all in the 


If a child does wrong 
who is_ responsible? 
“We other mothers,” 
says Mrs. Schoff. 
And the Congress 
has set out toabolish 
reform schools by 











training mothers 
and securing better 
juvenile courts. 
These influences can 


save children 


parent-teacher associ- 
ation during her three 
years of listening. 

All over the country 

mothers’ clubs have 
been formed in re- 
sponse to local condi- 
tions. In Utah it was 
the dread of polyg- 
amy that first drove 
the mothers to combine. In some places 
it has been the menace of child labor; 
often it is the simple human wish to 
elucidate their common problems. Some- 
times a trivial incident results in a club. 
For instance, at Woodburn, Miss Ravelly, 
the new school-teacher, invited two mothers 
to the schoolhouse to ‘‘make up” a petty 
difference. But Miss Ravelly didn’t stop 
there. She turned the conversation to the 
clothes that school-girls should wear. 
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During the discussion that fol- 
lowed, two or three other mothers 
came rather shyly in, and Miss 
Ravelly drew them into the con- 
versation. 

‘We were speaking of the 
wisest way of dressing the 
children. Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Vokes have such 
good ideas. What do you 
think ? 

Before the afternoon 
ended they had together 
worked out a definite 
costume, of which flat 
heels, loose, warm 
clothes, and hats 
that stayed on 
the head were 
the main fea- 
tures. When 
they rose to go, 
Miss Ravelly 
expressed her 
rernetaj. mL 
wantedsomuch 
to ask youabout 
food,’ she said— 
“what in the end 
you find the most 
nourishing.” It 
was agreed that 
the mothers would 
return the next 
week. 

When they came School - girls and Paris 
—and many more fashions do not. go to- 
came this time— gether. The Congress of 
the subject of diet Mothers would dress 
provedfruitful. Old the girl becomingly, but 
Mrs. Holmes kept not so as to EAR ISS at- 

A tention 
repeating that 



















































at home and attend to their business. 
Our grandmothers got on very well 
without any mothers’ clubs!” 
“But life wasn’t so complicated 
then, Doctor,’ Miss Ravelly pleaded. 
“Women did not have to know so much 
about their job. If the family died of ty- 
phoid, no one knew it was because the well 
had been contaminated. They did not 
know that dust may mean death, and 
that the house-fly is a menace. To be 
a good housekeeper nowadays you 
have to have a certain amount 
of scientific training.” 
The doctor laughed. 
“And do you think 
you are going to get 
scientific training 
at your mothers’ 
meetings?” he 
asked. 
‘hathinkeit’s 
there that we 
are going to find 
how much we 
need it,” the girl 
answered boldly, 
‘and that’s the 
first step toward 
getting it. Of 
course we shall 
need outside 
help, too, and I 
was just going to 
ask you if you 
would give usa sim- 
ple, practical talk 
on the best diet for 
school children?” 
The doctor re- 
fused sternly to 
contribute to 


nothing was better such folly. 
than ‘‘old-fashioned oatmeal, cooked over- Miss Ravelly 
night”; while young Mrs. Parker, the doc- sighed. “I’m 


tor’s pretty and very silly wife, asserted that 
she “couldn’t see any real harm in pie.” 
Another woman had been conscientiously 
struggling with an article on diet in a Sun- 
day paper. ‘“‘But, oh, dear, I never can re- 
member what they mean by proteids and 


sorry, fornow 
T shall have 
to .Caleo 1 
Dr. Hilton; 
and it does 
seem ashame 


carbohydrates!” to bring 
These words gave Miss Ravelly a new idea. him all 
The only real scoffer, the only antagonistic spirit the way 
in the village, was Dr. Parker. out here.” 
‘Mothers’ clubs!” the doctor had cried very Dae ale 


scornfully. ‘Just an opportunity for women to _ ker stared. | Did she mean Hilton, 
get together and gossip. They had better stay the great New York physiological 
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chemist? She certainly did. And did she its formation, taking in, as it did, women of 
for one instant imagine that he would take all environments—the rich and the poor, 
the trouble to come all the way to Wood- college women and the unschooled, the 
burn to address a handful of mothers? Yes, wage-earner and the woman of leisure— 
she had a letter from him saying he would _ but it was democratic in its very essence— 


come any Saturday she selected. the problems of motherhood are present 
Perhaps professional jealousy had nothing with all classes, 

to do with it, but Dr. Parker consented to “Of course we know that in reality 

give the desired talk. The odd thing was mothers have nothing to do,” remarked one 

that Dr. Hilton came down from from New York, with a humorous 


New York just the same, and sat 
on the platform, and_ praised 
Dr. Parker’s speech, and said 
a few words himself, and 
contributed not a little 
by his good nature and 
charm to the success of 
the club’s first evening 
meeting, to which fathers 
and school-directors were 
also asked. 

Before a month had 
passed, the club was well es- 
tablished and its results began 
to be seen. In the spring, the _ 
membership having reached fifty, 
the club joined the National 
Congress of Mothers, and sent 

a delegate to the national. 
conventrod._ “They? 
delegate never forgot 
the experience. 

But it was not the facts 
she heard that most im- 
pressed her. It was a new 
sense of comradeship with 
other women, a new reali- 
zation of the democ- 
racy of being a 
mother. For 
not only was 


twinkle. “Economists and philoso- 
phers have definitely proved 
that! The work of woman 
has been so largely trans- 
ferred from the home 
to the factory and 
school, and labor-sav- 
ing . devices have 
proved so _ efficient, 
that the mother’s 
work is over in a jiffy 
and she is ready to go 
out into the world and 
specialize at some other 
profession. Only—how 
does it work out? The child 
spends five hours a day in the 
schoolroom, and that means that 
since I am responsible for the 
child, I must see to it that the 
schoolroom is a clean and fit 
place for a child to stay. in, 
and that the instruction 
given is instruction proper 
for a child to receive. The 
manufacturer of food has 
been taken from the 
home to the factory; 
well, I must keep 
my child alive 
andin good 
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“If mothers don't work they ought to!" Everywhere the things they should look after multiply. In the 
far West Mrs. Robert H. Tate has been conspicuously successful in carrying the Congress's ideas into the 
schools, where, next to the home, is the best chance to build character and preserve health 
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for the factory’s turning out food that 
is clean and nutritious. Nobody has as 
yet done these things well enough to re- 
lieve me of responsibility—I wish that 
they would! The vacuum cleaner does 
the work in less time than the broom; but 
in the days when I used a broom no one 
had told me that dust meant disease and 
death, and so the vacuum cleaner is used 
oftener than the broom ever was. I wager 
the old-time mother didn’t spend minutes 
uncounted chasing elusive house-flies! No, 
if her children died it was the will of the 
Lord. But if my children sicken and die 
I know that I had a hand in the killing, 
since the economists and philosophers have 
proved to me that children live and flourish 
if rightly born and rightly cared for. It 
looks to me as if I could spend twenty- 
four hours a day on the job and have little 
accomplished in the end. Not,’ she 
added hastily, ‘that I mean to complain. 
This is my business. Only, once in a while 
I rise to disprove that theory of golden 
leisure. If mothers don’t work they 
ought: to.”’ 

This has a new and modern sound. 
Formerly it was customary that the meet- 
ings of two or three should be attended by 
an interchange of sympathies over the worry 
of bringing babies through their second 
summers. But the woman who joins the 
National Congress learns quickly that her 
fellow-members scorn complaint. Johnny 
is her job, and she comes to believe in 
Johnny, and in her job, and in herself. 
She has no faith in the historic “ mother- 
instinct,” except as it moves her to acquire 
mother-wisdom. 


For Country and for Home 


It is clubs of such nature, formed in each 
case in response to a particular local con- 
dition, that are the essential feature of 
the Mothers’ Congress. One may join the 
congress as an individual, but it relies 
principally on its clubs. Yet not on them 
alone; it has still other work to do. It has 
seen—rather reluctantly, perhaps—that the 
“state stands above the parent.” It has 
not been able to ignore the fact that all legis- 
lation affecting childhood and the home is 
also its concern, and it has wisely decided to 
give this work into the hands of the older 
women—the women whose duty as mother 
to their own children is accomplished. 

“Our work will not be finished,” stated 
Mrs. Schoff, ‘until every reform school in 
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the country has been abolished. There is 
no need for reform schools. If a child 
does what is wrong, it is we who need 
reforming, we other mothers who are re- 
sponsible.” s 

All over the country likewise, members of 
the congress are working to secure simplic- 
ity of dress among school-girls. Does this 
seem a small matter when compared with 
juvenile court work? Then ponder on the 
relation between the peekaboo waist, the 
narrow slit-skirt, the transparent hose of a 
school-girl, and her street flirtations, her 
“dates,” and the character of the men who 
seek her out. 

Through the national department of child 
welfare legislation, the state departments, 
and local committees, the congress has been 
an active and untiring worker for mothers’ 
pensions. Unquestionably the credit for the 
passage of mothers’ pension laws in many 
states belongs in large measure to the moth- 
ers who have been working for the mother 
in the home and the abolition of in- 
stitutions for children. But the congress 
is a modest body. For six years it has 
worked also for uniform marriage and di- 
vorce laws; for compulsory birth registra- 
tion; for the teaching of morality and sex 
truths to young children. It began these 
movements in the face of opposition, has 
watched them grow popular, and when the 
end is reached will probably accept the vic- 
tory thankfully and refrain from claiming a 
share in the glory. 

The mothers are in the movement to 
work. They claim that no reform in politics, 
no remedial legislation, no readjustment of 
wealth, can effect much progress until 
the parents of the coming generation are 
adequately trained guardians of their 
children. . 

To give every mother an opportunity 
to learn how to develop the physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual nature of her child; 
to secure closer relations between home 
and school (great stress is laid on this); to 
encourage mothers’ clubs in public schools 
and elsewhere; to secure adequate laws for 
dependent and delinquent children—these 
are the mothers’ stated aims, and their 
summing up comes in one sentence—to 
raise the standard of home life. All 
over the nation, the newly awakened 
mother-spirit echoes the faith in its per- 
sonal form: 

“We believe in ourselves! 
in our children!” 


We believe. 






Many kindly ghosts of memory peopled 
the still rooms, and Abel retreated into the 
yard again, quite choked with warn 
remembrances 
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HEN Abel Phinney came 
back from the West, after 
he had tried mining and 
learned it was not so easy 
as farming, but a good deal 

more filling to the pocket, 

he found his old house shut 
up, as he had expected, 
after being left a long time 
alone. But it had also a sulky look that 
he had not remembered. It seemed to 
resent having been neglected so long. 
There were the stepping-stones to the 
side gate and the orchard. His feet found 
them by the feel, though the grass had 
grown so rank above them. Intimate 
corners of the yard brought their summons 
to keen memories. He felt like a ghost of 
his childish self, stepping about the restricted 
confines where, for his little legs, there had 
once been large wandering. Ahel was a tall, 
slim fellow with a thin brown face and 
bright eyes that seemed to be always asking 
questions. He felt sometimes that, with his 
beginnings, he had made a good deal of his 
life; but in these minutés of retrospect he 
would have liked at least to see the little 
chap in ignoble petticoats stumbling about 


Go West and make money; come back and win love. 
: custom of an earlier day. New England was then one broad field of 
4 romance, a maid and her lover familiar sights in every village. Alice 
Brown tells of such a courtship in this story of a girl who loved flowers 
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That was the 


the yard on happy quests. For the little 
chap had had mother to go in to when he 
was tired, and for the grown-up Abel there 
was only an echoing house. 

Presently he turned the key and went 
steadily in to meet the ghosts that were 
surely, he knew, peopling the still rooms. 
There were a good many—beneficent, kindly 
ghosts all of them—and Abel retreated into 
the yard again, quite choked with warm 
remembrances. 

As he stepped forth, a glimpse of some 
persistent jill-run-over-the-ground made 
him think of his mother’s garden, the little 
patch surrounded by a picket fence and 
entered by a low gate, over at the east where 
the beehives used to stand. Abel could pre- 
dict, with the gardener’s instinct, just what 
tough-lived posies had survived there. 
Sweet-william, a stalk or two, would struggle 
miserably. Syringa would be sweet with 
bloom. — The iris “would have kept its 
lances straight, ‘and the old yellow lily. 
But here he found that he must not 
think about it any more. If he ever 
came back, he might look into the garden; 
but he was sure now he never could. It 
should lie there in-his memory, gay with 
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the flowers of another time. . It must be a 
brave man who could look on a dead garden. 

There was one more goal of pilgrimage. 
Round the corner of the cross-road to 
Emery Judson’s house was the little bury- 
ing-ground where all his people had been 
laid. It was a forsaken spot, he knew, 
because for many years now the neighbor- 
-hood had elected to lie in the new cemetery 
-on.the road to town. He had sent money 
from year to year to keep the family head- 
stones righted; but it was, he knew, the 
part of loyalty to see that the money had 
-been honestly used. When he made up 
his mind to go now, he walked quickly away 
without looking back, lest the blank win- 
dows should reproach him with their un- 
peopled stare. Heturned the corner by 
the great chestnut-tree and went on to 
the little graveyard, where the gate stood 
unlatched and a clove-pink lay on one of 
the three grass-fringed stones that made 
the steps. 

Abel glanced at the pink and then, 
careful not to set his foot upon it, passed 
by. It had looked like a soft welcoming 
sign, and he had been on the point of 
picking it up. But because this was the 
graveyard, the flower, even upon the step 
itself, seemed sacred to the place. He 
turned into the grassy space between graves 
that led him to the western corner. ‘That 
was his corner. He had taken that way 
when he used to go to cut the grass above 
the graves, and the bitter time when his 
father had. been taken there, and then his 
mother. The whole little yard was an 
ecstasy of green; but when he faced his 
own corner, he stopped ina trembling amaze. 
This was not green, but blue and yellow 
and the varied velvet of sweet-williams. 
There lay the graves like green coverleted 
beds; but in the space beyond, where 
Abel knew his own place waited him, had 
sprung a miracle of gardening. Larkspur 
was there, and richest monkshood, and in 
the intervals between these stately darlings, 
heartsease bloomed. Abel stood there, and 
like a creature come out of sleep, rubbed his 
eyes and looked again. He didn’t in the 
least believe the garden was real. 


ing. But one thing scoffed at that romantic 
solace. The soil was black with wet. 
There had been no rain. Somebody, the 
creator of the garden perhaps, had watered 
it that hour. He bent over the plants and 
touched them as they stirred in the light 


‘paint. 


It was . 
magic, he knew, wrought for his home-com- ~ 
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breeze. Their velvet bloom was real. 
Then he turned about, and walked fast out 
of the yard and on to the house where 
Emery Judson used to live. On the way 
he found another clove-pink, lying like 
a sign, and picked it up. | 

Emery Judson’s house looked just the 
same, only a shade grayer from the lack of 
It was a bare little house with no 
blinds, and no softening adornment but 
the jessamine over the door. Abel went 
up the path, glancing keenly before him, 
and he saw, sitting on the porch, nursing 
a cane, what seemed to be the father of 
Emery Judson. Yet Abel knew who it was. 
This was Emery Judson himself, older and 
more frail. Abel stopped before him and 
put out his hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Judson?” he began. ~ 

“Hey?” inquired Judson. “Be you the 
tax-collector? I’m a little hard of hearin’.” 

‘Why, you remember me,” said Abel. 
This time he used a loud, clear voice. 
“Tt’s Abel Phinney that lived round the 
corner. * 

Just at that moment two things of a 
strange similarity happened. A white but- 
terfly appeared, as if out of nowhere, drifted 
to the veranda-rail, and settled there; and 
a slender girl, dressed in white, and with 
a skin and hair and eyes all according 
radiances, appeared from the house. Abel 
had absently noted the butterfly; and now. 
that he saw the girl, he knew they were 
alike. She had heard his clarion cry of 
introduction, and she came forward, with 
a small, kind smile to him, and in tender 
solicitude bent over the old man. | 

“‘Grandsir,” said she, “you know. It’s 
Abel Phinney.”” But the old man’s eyes 
still questioned him. “‘It’s little Abel,” 
said she. A flush came into her. cheeks, 
and she cast Abel a look of droll beseeching 
to forgive the liberty. “You’ve often 
wondered what became of little Abel.”’ 

‘Be you Abel Phinney?” Grandsir Judson 
quavered, with the air of having somehow 
opened a window into his mind and in- 
vited the freshening air of memory to blow 
in upon him. ‘Why, you used to be a 
terrible little chap.” 

“Ves,” said Abel. “I was mighty little 
then<: 

“‘T dunno’s ever I see a boy change as 
you have,” said grandsir. ‘‘Where’ve you 
been? Be you goin’ to settle down ag’in?” 

Abel felt himself thrown so effectually 
and at one toss back into his former period 
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that it seemed 
to him he must | 
own to have ju. 
been “in swim-€~ 
»? unlawful- 


min A of 
stealing Mi 


ly, or 
POEEEES. 

“Wve Just 

come to look things over,” he said. “I’m 

afraid I’ve got to make up my mind to sell.”’ 
_ “Y-m,” said grandsir wisely. Then he 
betook himself to that solitude of the old 
whence they emerge, temporarily fortified, 
to let their senses work again; and the girl 
said softly to Abel: 

“He’ll drop off a minute, now. 
you sit down?” 

“T don’t know who you are,” said Abel. 
He was bewildered. The butterfly had 
gone from the rail, and that made it seem 
again as if the girl ‘might be the butterfly. 

“Why,” said she, “I’m Myra Lee.” 

“You ain’t little Myra that used to come 
over from Ginseng Wood to visit?”’ 

“Ves.” Her blue eyes brimmed with 
tears. ‘‘And father’s dead, and mother’s 
dead, and now I live with grandsir.” 

“‘T never see such a place as this,” said 
Abel—“‘everybody dyin’ an’ growin’ old.” 

“Well,” said Myra gently, with a little 
laugh bubbling through her voice, “T ain’t 
old.” 

“No,” said Abel. “But when I look 
round an’ see the changes—” 

“What d’ you say?” inquired grandsir, 
suddenly coming to himself and looking 
really quite equal to putting the question. 
“Ts that the tax-collector? ‘No, no—you 
said you knew Abel Phinney, didn’t ye? 
Well, he better by half come back home an’ 
settle down.”’ 

But presently he had withdrawn again 
into his solitude, and Abel, conscious of 
being very much shocked at the girl’s task, 
said to her, “You don’t mean to tell me 
you live here all alone with him?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said she. Something like 
indignation ran into her voice. ‘‘ Why,” 
she ended, ‘‘grandsir’s dear.” 

“T s’pose he is,” said Abel, in a helpless 
admiration of woman’s loyalty. ‘But he’s 
terrible helpless. How do you get along?”’ 

“T do all the work I can in the mornin’, 
while he’s abed,” said Myra. ‘‘He makes 
a short day of it. Yes, while he’s abed 
I do lots of things.” 

Her eyes sparkled here, a flash and a glow 
instantly recalled by some sedate conscious- 
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ness; but Abel 
gathered that 
when she was 
alone she did va- 
rious pleasant 
deeds. He longed 
to know a great 
many things 
about her—and nore of his enlightenment 
she now took upon herself. 

“You see, I’m all alone. 
mother died the same year. 
sir’s all I’ve got.” 

Her eyes met his with a frank simplicity 
in this confession of her poor estate; and 
again he thought of the white butterfly, 
so dauntless in braving the weather with 
its velvety wings, and so unaware of coming 
cold. He dropped his gaze now, because 
her sudden look of consciousness ‘told him | 
it had been too fervid, and it fell upon 
the clove-pink he still held absently. His 
late wonder came back upon him witha shock. 

“Well,” said he, ““I come near forgettin’ 
my errand after all. I come on the queerest 
thing half an hour ago; it’s the queerest 
thing that ever happened to me.”’ 

“What was it?” asked Myra. 

“Why, I’ve been over home there, lookin’ 
into things, an’ then I went up tothe buryin’- 
ground.” 

Myra was gazing straight at him, and 
he thought he had never seen such large, 
almost frightened, eyes. 

“What d’you s’pose had happened up 
there?” he asked. 

He put the question bluntly because he 
was really thinking about her eyes, and had 
to recall himself to what he came to tell. 

“What had?” Myra asked in a small, 
breathless voice. 

“Why, somebody’s been an’ made a 
garden out of our lot. It’s all in bloom.” 

‘““In bloom?” she echoed. 

“Yes. It’s as pretty a sight as ever you 
see. I ain’t much of a man to get up things 
—fancies, you know, an’ the like o’ that; but 
first minute I see it, I felt as if mother must 
have come back an’ done it.” 

“Oh!” she breathed, a quick little breath 
as if the fancy must have hurt him and she 
was Sorry. 

“Anyways,” said Abel, ‘it’s as pretty 
a sight as ever you see, an’ I says to myself, 
‘T’ll go over to Emery Judson’s an’ they'll 
tell me how it come about.” 

Myra backed away from him, a tiny step 
that seemed to have some significance. 


Father and 
And grand- 
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She spoke hurriedly: “Grandsir wouldn’t 
know. He don’t take any interest now in 
anything outside of the home lot.” - 

“Well, don’t you know?” asked Abel. 
He was staring at her, thinking she was 
innocently making it queerer still. 

“T ain’t lived here so long as grandsir 
has,” she answered. The same little hur- 
ried catch was in her voice. 

‘Why, no, course you ain’t,’” said Abel, 
“but you might know. Well, I guess I’ll 
put it to him next time he comes to.” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t,” said Myra, in 
a perfect certainty that this, at least, must 
be understood. “‘Grandsir hates gardens.” 

“Hates gardens? What’s he hate ’em 
fore 

“No, he don’t exactly hate ’em, but they 
make him cry. 
she added, with a look of pitying introspec- 
tion; and Abel understood that “they” 
were the pathetic old. 

“TI can’t see,” he pursued, feeling very 
patient with her, because there was evi- 
dently a conviction behind her oddity, “TI 
can’t see why a flower-garden should make 
anybody cry.” 

“Why,” said she, as if he ought to have 
compassed a matter so important, ‘“’t was 
grandma. She had a garden out here in 
front. ’T was full of flowers—balm and 
hollyhocks and everything. And she used 
to work in it till she was so feeble she couldn’t 
hardly set the trowel into the dirt.” 

Abel’s gaze ran over the green yard 
where herdsgrass, uncut, had begun to head. 
“Well,” said he, “what come of it?” 

Myra stole a look over her shoulder at 
grandsir, bowing and recovering himself in 
his chair. She stepped a step nearer Abel, 
and spoke low, “He plowed it under.” — 

‘What for?” asked Abel, in amaze. 

“Why, grandma was workin’ in it the 
day she had her shock, and she fell right 
down amongst the balm. And grandsir 
‘was terrible upset by her dyin’—he always 
said he knew he should go first—and he 
never’s been the same since.” 

“Crazed him?” 

“No, no,”’she said indignantly.“Course not 
that. Grand- 
sir’s"-justeas 
bright as any- 
body.Only he’s 
— diferente: ee. 

“Yes,” said MO aay) 
Abel pitifully, eo 
hese 


It’s awful to see ’em cry,” 
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“And when he got—different,” she 
went on, her soft eyes seeming to implore 
him not to find a harder word, “he kept 
thinkin’ he see grandma layin’ there 
amongst the balm. So mother says to him, 
first time she come over to find out how 
things were goin’, ‘Father, why don’t you 
plow the garden under?’ And says he, 
‘T will.’ And since then he’s been as con- 
tented as a child.” : 

“You’ve made him contented,” Abel 
burst forth. He was looking back through 
a long vista of her soft mothering. “‘ Well, 
I should hate to stan’ by an’ see a flower 
garden plowed under.” | 

“Oh,” said she, in a calm acceptance of the 
ways of grief in moving men, ‘“‘So did grand- 
sir. Mother said he was sick all that night, 
and sometimes she was afraid he wouldn’t 
pull through. And towards mornin’ he 
broke down and cried. He actually cried. 
And mother says he said over’n over, like 
a little mite of a child: ‘I’ve plowed up 
Delia’s garden. I’ve plowed up Delia’s 
garden.’ And mother says to him, ‘Don’t 
you think of it that way, father. It had 
to be.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘an’ if ’t was to do 
over ag’in I’d do it. But I’ve plowed up 
Delia’s garden.’ And since that day he 
never’s mentioned it. So you see, I don’t 
want you should mention it to him.” 

“No,” said Abel. “TIsee. All the same,” 
he continued, ‘“‘I wish somebody’d tell me 
who made a garden out of my lot.” 

“You goin’ to stay round here long?” 

A deep red had come into her cheeks, 
and she seemed tense with some feeling 
more potent than their talk could warrant. 
This new excitement overlaid her former 
aspect with a transforming brightness. 
When she asked him how long he should 
stay, it was with the air of saying she 
wanted him to go. And immediately Abel 
felt a new interest in the mystery, and 
judged he might extend his visit. 

“T was calculatin’,” he said, “to leave 
tonight, now I’ve looked things over.” 

“Oh,” said Myra. 

She plainly felt relief; and noting that, some 
obstinate spirit of his own rose up in him, and 

he concluded: 

“But now I’ve 

come on that 

flower garden, 
te Sues crel 7 it 
Stay eve can 
spare the time 
‘well enough, 
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an’ the old tavern’s a pretty comfortable 
place to bunk down in.”’ 

“T don’t see what good ’t would do-you,”’ 
she urged defiantly. ‘‘S’pose anybody 
could tell you—what you goin’ to do about 
it? You goin’ to prosecute ’em for takin’ 
up your land?” 

“No,” said Abel, “I’m goin’ to thank 
em. I can’t explain why I’m so curious 
about it. Mebbe it’s because I feel as if 
somebody must have had good-will towards 
me. Seems if I’d had friends I.ain’t known 
anything about. An’ I want to thank ’em, 
that’s all.” si as 

= Ole 
that the way it seems to you? 
hope so, I’m sure.” | 

This was so flat a conclusion that Abel 
felt unreasonably depressed by it, and rose 
to go. Grandsir took no notice, and after 
a questioning glance at him, Abel forbore 
to say good-by. He stepped out into the 
path, holding his hat awkwardly and wish- 
ing Myra would walk with him to the gate— 
or at least that he might venture to offer 
his hand. But she was. standing immovy- 
ably above him, the fierce red in her cheeks; 
and when he got to the gate he said to 
himself in a wondering tone, ‘How that 
girl does hate me!”’ 

Old Grinnell of the tavern showed a dif- 
ferent disposition. So few were visitors 
- for more than an hour’s detention that he 
grew almost affectionate when Abel pro- 
posed camping down for a week or more. 
Once Abel, with an added excitement as at 
some disloyalty, led him to speak of the 
Judsons and the little house in the lane. 
But Grinnell dismissed the Judsons with a 
contemptuous comment that they lived 
‘pretty nigh the wind.” Abel, even against 
his judgment, asked no questions about the 
graveyard garden. For some reason, he 
couldnot ask about it. But every day, 
~and sometimes twice a day, he visited the 
garden. 

It was usually in the late afternoon, be- 
cause then the shadows fell sweetly across 
the plot, and over all the herbage there 
was peace. Sometimes he went in the 
early morning when the leaves were sprent 
with dew, and always he had a sense of 
companionship as pronounced as his lone- 
liness in the old house had been. 

He could not tell whether the blooming 
plants made his hope more gay or. their 
fragrance breathed out a homely solace, 
but somehow he got nearer his past, and 


said Myra thoughtfully. “Is 
Well, I 
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nearer the men and women who peopled it, 
here in this spot where they lay at his feet 
in every evidence that they were no more. 

Three times he went to the little house 
at. the end of the lane, and each time he 
found grandsir nodding on. the veranda; 
but within, the place was as still as if no 


.Myra had ever moved in it with her butter- 


fly grace. Grandsir, in his detached way, 
made him mildly welcome, and seemed 
pleased enough to exchange a phrase or 
two between somnolent intervals. After 
the third visit Abel felt, with a curious 
mortification and regret, that he had had 
his answer. The butterfly had no notion 
of again winging toward his dull surfaces. 
She was about gayer tasks, with more honey 
in them, than talking to dull returning 


. travelers. 


Suddenly on one of his late afternoon 
visits to the garden, he saw that it was not 
in its best estate. It had the look of deso- 
lation that comes to herbage fainting under 
midsummer neglect. It had been a week 
of bright, unbroken weather, but so like 
an immortal garden had this seemed to 
Abel that it had not occurred to him it 
could suffer lack. And it was ill of more 
than drought. Little insolent weeds had 
come into it. Whoever had .made_ it 
flourish had left it to neglect. The garden 
was deserted. The instant that came to 
Abel he fell on his knees, regardless of 
excellent trousers, and began weeding. 
He was moved: by a passionate solicitude 
lest it should die. It seemed to him that 
many things hung on the weéll-being of this 
garden, and they all concerned him. It 
had been set there to comfort him in his 
home-coming, and if it were to die, some- 
thing of ill omen was in store for him. He 
weeded furiously, and loosened the dry 
earth with his hands. When the task was 
three-quarters done, he began to smile at 
himself for his foolish haste, and left it 


till the morrow when he could bring tools: 


and finish properly. But he would come 
back that night, he told himself, armed 
with a pail, and fetch water for it from 
Emery Judson’s well. © 

Old Grinnell was unusually insistent with 
his stories after supper, and Abel escaped. | 
from him only when the full moon had come 
into power. Then, since Grinnell had left 
him for a moment, he slipped round to the 
stable and helped himself to a pail he had 
located’ by the door. Abel laughed at 
himself when he went down the road carry- 
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ing his pail. He couldn’t have asked old 
Grinnell for it. He couldn’t, even in its 
need, have betrayed his garden to common 
eyes. He even hoped grandsir would be 
abed, so that he could fill the pail at the 
well and get away without reasons given. 
Of Myra he wouldn’t think. He was 
aware of a little spot of sore consciousness 


that she needn’t have hated him quite 


so hard. 

The Judson house lay as still in the moon- 
light as an enchanted bower. Abel let 
the bucket down softly and poised it with 
a careful hand before he filled his pail. 
Then he took his way along the lane, carry- 
ing evenly, and stopped only at the stone 
steps of thelittlegraveyard. There herested 
his pail a moment, chiefly to look about him 
at the moonlit wonder of the place, and on 
his ears fell the sound of drops, the musical 
beat of rain. Yet the night was of an un- 
broken clearness. This was not rain; he 
knew what it was. Somebody was water- 
ing the garden. He left his pail and went 
quietly up the steps, and as softly inwards 
a rod or two. There he saw her, a white 
figure in the moonlight; and at once he knew. 
For an instant more he stood there still, 
moved to the last fiber by the sweetness of 
it. Either it was her garden as well as his, 
or else she had come to the rescue of it; 
and either way it seemed to him wonderful. 

“Myra,” he called softly, ‘it’s me. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

The sound of the raining drops ase 
and he heard her set down her watering- 
pot. He went forward very slowly, for 
it seemed to him she might easily be fright- 
ened. And as he went, he called her name. 

When he was three or four paces from her, 
she answered him. ‘‘J ain’t afraid,” said she. 

“You know who ’t is?” he asked her now, 
coming upon her face to face. 

“Yes,” said Myra, ‘course I know who 
zie 

There were a great many things Abel 
wanted to say; but all he could think of 
was: “I weeded ’em. I begun this afternoon, 
and tomorrow I’m goin’ to finish.” 

“Yes,” said Myra, “I come up along 
about five, and when I found they were So 
dry—why, I couldn’t bear to see ’em.”’ 

She seemed to be defending herself, and 
he wanted more than anything in the world 
to reassure her. But his wonder had first 
to. be assuaged. 

“Myra,” said he, ‘‘whose garden is it?” 

“T don’t know,’ ” said Myra. Her voice 
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sounded as if she were a little exasperated, 
and yet as if she might cry. ‘It’s on your 


land; so I s’pose it’s yours.” 
‘No, no,’ said Abel. ‘Who set it 
out here?”’ 


Now she was crying, he was sure. ‘“‘You 
said ’t was a comfort to you to find it,” 
she broke forth. “‘ You said’t was ’most 
as if your mother’d come and done it for 
you. Well, why don’t you go on thinkin’ 
sop If that’s the way it’s goin’ to be a 
comfort to you, you have it that way.” 

“That ain’t the way I want it,” said 
Abel. “TI want you to say you set it out, 
an’ I want to tell you it’s your garden, an’ 
not mine.” And then he added, quite 
without reason or deliberation, “I want 
everything to be yours.” 

“Well, I did set it out,” said Myra, still 
in that vexed tone of finding results quite 
different from what she had expected. ‘I 
set it out this spring.” 

“What d’you do it for?” Abel asked her 
eagerly, and now she seemed suddenly 
willing to talk. 

“T did it because I can’t live without 
a garden, and mother couldn’t and grandma 
couldn’t, and I don’t see how anybody that’s 
got any feelin’ could. And when I come 
over here to take care of grandsir, I knew 
I never could have one on his land, and 
I knew there wasn’t a livin’ soul ever come 
up into this old graveyard. So I used to 
get up at four o’clock and lock grandsir 
in, and come here and spade and hoe. And 
I had a beautiful time, and by and by ’t was 
done, and ’t was my garden. That’s all.” 

“Where'd you get your plants?” 

She did hesitate for a moment here, and 
answered sulkily like a naughty child, i 
stole ’em.’ 

“stole emp” 

“Yes, out o’ your old garden. Some 
0’ the larkspurs and the monkshood—why, 
it had fought its way there for years. And 
the clove-pinks. And the featherfew. Why, 
I never see things with such life in ’em; 
seemed as if I couldn’t bear not to save 
em. jd J did.” 

Her voice was defiant now, but Abel, 
answering, spoke softly: ‘“‘Why didn’t 
you try to save ’em where they were? 
What’d you go through all this for—takin’ 
"em up an’ tuggin’ ’em up here?” 

“Why,” said Myra, “’twas too near 
that path where they cut across lots. You 
don’t s’pose I was to goin’-to have folks 
say I stole your garden? Besides, here it’s 
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Nothing in the world had changed. The day was a calm day in June, normal and sweet and Sunday= 
afternoonish; but over my own spirit had come a chill 


I must have hada brain-storm. I think I’m 
working too hard maybe.” He held my 
hands in his and covered them with kisses. 
There was a dazed look in his eyes, and a 
deeply touching quality in his whole atti- 
tude. I threw my arms about him and 
held him to me, all the tenderness and love 
I felt for him enveloping both of us. It was 
a moment of deep understanding and sweet- 
ness, and the memory of it helped me in the 
next weeks. ‘When people can feel like 
that,” I would tell myself, “nothing else 
matters.” 

Thursday evenings in our house I always 
made special preparations for dinner and 


laid a couple of extra plates, and Clinton’s 


friends knew they could drop in if they felt 


like it. One of his office chums, Phil May- 
nard, happened in this evening. 

“Say, Beth,” this indiscreet youth told 
me, “‘you ought to give Clinton a pill—or 
maybe it’s a good whack on the head he 
needs! Last night I had to stay late in the 
office, and in sails Clinton. He sat and 
stared at nothing half the time. I couldn’t 
get a word out of him.” I knew where 
Clinton’s thoughts had been: in the same 
distant country to which they had taken 
him Sunday afternoon. 

Within the. next month there happened 
a hundred queer little incidents. There 
was never anything like that one ter- 
rible outburst; but Clinton was constantly 
nervous and disturbed, his whole life seemed 
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out of tune. He would have those times of 
abstraction, and then swift returns to me 
when he seemed to be trying to hold on to 
me. I watched him with a growing. ner- 
vous tension, with an ever-growing irrita- 
tion. I longed to cry at him: ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with you? What’s this that’s so 
spoiling your life?’ But some invisible 
hand was over my mouth, when my nerves 
would have betrayed me into imprudence. 
How great an imprudence this would have 
been, my reason told me. For Clinton was 
in the position to say—so intangible were 
all the things that happened— 

“Why, nothing! What ails you, Eliza- 
beth?” or at most to explain, “I suppose 
dm, alittlestired’4 

All this time the bell tolled monotonously: 
‘All wrong! All wrong!” while my good 
every-day commonsense would tell me that 
with a few days Clinton’s oddnesses would 
blow over, that it was a hot summer—all 
the excuses which, in so intangible a situa- 
tion, reason makes to instinct. 

The next definite step in this wordless 
drama came when I put into words for 
myself the concrete fact that what ailed 
- Clinton was neither nerves nor weari- 
ness. He was drifting away from me as 
surely as the ebbing tide, and there was a 
foreign element in his life, hostile to our 
common life together. A flood of anger 
and disgust overwhelmed me. 

“Oh,” I cried to myself, ‘“what have I 
done that he should treat meso? What can 
life hold for him as sweet as our love, and 
his love for Elise? How wanton to risk our 
happiness! What terrible cruelty to take 
my life, that was so happy, and mar it in 
this way! How hideous to call into life a 
new human soul, and then threaten the 
mother’s happiness!’’ And Irebelled fiercely. 
Why should I, innocent and loving—‘‘the 
love of his life’ Clinton had often called me 
—be made to suffer so? If I had been a 
hard woman to live with, or had failed him 
in any way, I could have shouldered part of 
the burden of blame, and things would have 
been easier. But I knew that my sins to- 
ward our common happiness had been small 
ones—as had Clinton’s until the coming of 
this menacing and inexplicable shadow. 

It grew in darkness from day to day. 
There were times when Clinton seemed to 
have a positive aversion toward me. At 
first it was something I only felt in his atti- 
tude. When we would be sitting together, 
reading, he would make an excuse about 
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writing a letter that needed concentration, 
and would go away by himself. He almost 
never wrote letters at home; now all at once 
he seemed to have a prodigious amount of 
writing to attend to; yet I never saw him 
with a pen in his hand. These subterfuges 
aroused in me a sullen hostility. My whole 
life’s training at home, as well as Clinton’s 
precept and example, had taught me to hate 
evasions of any kind. 

Presently his changed attitude showed it- 
self in ways even more marked. If he 
scrupulously avoided all show of affection 
in public, he had always been demonstrative 
at home. The first years of our marriage 
we used to go around our house hand in 
hand, like children. If I was near him, it 
was the most natural thing in the world for 
him to put his arm about me and draw me 
to him. The slightest lack of response on 
my part wounded him immeasurably. I 
tell this so that it can be understood how 
deep a change in his character the following 
incident implied. 

We were standing by the window, watch- 
ing a beautifu' sunset. This watching the* 
sun go down together, with us, was one of 
those intimate little rites that all happily 
married young people share. I had known 
Clinton to be boyishly impatient if I had 
a caller who stayed through this hour. We 
were standing close together; but I had the 
impression of being alone, as though Clin- 
ton’s spirit had lost itself in the vastness of 
the burning horizon. Like one hypnotized 
he stared into the glory of the sunset. In- 
stinctively, I put my hand gently on his 
shoulder. I wanted his sympathy—I want- 
ed him. A sharp realization of our strange 
relation overwhelmed me. I was without 
criticism or bitterness at the moment. For 
that space of time I was like a forlorn child 
lost in a strange country. J wanted warm 
human contact. I wanted Clinton to put 
his arm around me and draw me to him with 
that gesture of possession I knew so well— 
and loved so well—the gesture that said, 
with a tender fierceness, ‘‘You are mine; 
now escape if you can!”’ But as he felt my 
hand on his shoulder, he drew away with a 
sort of shiver. ; 1 

It was more eloquent, and told me more 
than a day of talk, of how far from me he had 
gone. For his gesture had been instinctive; 
he had not even been aware of it, but con- 
tinued to stare at the fading day with far- 
off concentration, huddling himself against 
the side of the window furthest from me. 
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An appalling sense of loneliness and of grief 
swept down on me. 


myself in, and cried bitterly. -He didn’t 
even know I had gone, or if he did, my ab- 
sence was a relief. 
me to supper, I washed away the traces of 
tears, knowing as I did so that Clinton 
would not notice whether my eyes were red 
or not—for I had grown to understand that 


in these moments when his spirit was so far 
- away I ceased to exist to him, save as a po- 


tentially disturbing presence. 

~The day I speak of was one of the few 
definite things which emerge in my mind 
‘from the cloud of minor happenings that 
at one and the same time were so poig- 
nantly real, so destructive to our happi- 
ness, and yet so illusive that, had I told 
them to anyone, I should probably have been 


© called a nervous, trouble-borrowing woman. 


* Our material training has so taught us to 
despise and distrust the evidence of the eyes 
of the spirit that there is always a conflict 
between what we call our commonsense 
.and our inexplicable inner conviction. The 
greatest outward manifestation of the mute 
tragedy that was happening here was the 
advent of discord between my husband and 
me. We wrangled over small things. Our 
strained nerves betrayed us into trivial 
quarrels. 

Then one day Clinton began to suspect 
that I suspected. He would watch me with 
a penetrating, speculative look when he 
thought I was not noticing, as though he in 
turn were trying topierce through the meshes 
of my self-possession, as though he were 
asking me mutely, “What do you know?” 

During all this time I was waging a silent 
warfare against this mysterious enemy. I 
invited Clinton’s friends even more fre- 
quently to the house. I took great pains 
with my clothes. Then I had sullen rages 
when I withdrew into myself, when for 
days I avoided Clinton. He often noticed 
my clothes—perfunctorily, it seemed to 
me; my bad moods he ignored. When 
they took the form of avoiding him, I think 


it must have been a-relief to him. When, 


as frequently happened, we came into 
clash, he would say something like, “‘ You’re 
getting rather irritable, it seems to me.” 
For, all through this, he showed a great 
eagerness, as instinctive as it was ungener- 
ous, to blame me as often as possible when- 
ever we came to open friction—as though 
he were trying to make me, in part anyway, 


I left the window 
quietly and went to my own room, locked. 


When the maid called 
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the scapegoat of whatever change it was 
that was passing over bim. 

~ At last came the moment when something 
definite happened. Up to this time I had 
been dealing in subtleties, in things diffi- 
cult to relate. Now I had all the evidence 
I wanted of a real change in Clinton’s 
attitude. 

We had always eoled forward to our 
vacation as three weeks of paradise. The 
three months that preceded it were spent in 
making and unmaking plans. Should we 
go to the mountains or sea—or_ both? 
Should we camp? Everything seemed so 
delightful that we couldn’t decide, and the 
best part of it was that we always had more 
fun than we expected—we never used up 
our stock of enjoyment in anticipation. 

At first, when the shadow fell over us, 
Clinton liked more than ever to talk about 
what we should do. It seemed as though, 
in the thought of a distant pleasure, he was 
escaping from the present. ‘Then after a 
while he stopped making plans.- When I 
brought up the subject myself: “We’ve 
made all our plans, haven’t-we, Beth?” he 
said, with a weary irritability. . “We need- 
n’t talk about it any more, need we? No 
need of making plans forever.” Needless 
to say I never spoke about it again, not 
even when the time for vacation was draw- 
ing near. 

About ten days beforehand he came to 
me and said, in a voice he strove to make 
matter-of-course and plausible: ‘“ Beth, I’ve 
been fee!ing downright out of sorts lately 
—I don’t know what ails my nerves’’—he 
stopped. I waited. I knew this wasn’t 
all he had to tell me. “‘Do you know, I 
think what would do me good would be to 
go off to Mason’s camp for a few weeks. 
I need a complete change.” 

‘“‘“You mean to go to Mason’s camp alone, 
instead of what we planned?” I asked, as 
quietly as if this idea weren’t destructive of 
our whole scheme of life. 

“Ves,” he answered eagerly. ‘And you 
could take this time to visit your mother. 
You could start beforehand.” A visit to 
my girlhood’s.home had always been a too 
definitely expensive thing for me to con- 
template. When, only a few months before, 
my mother had offered to pay my expenses, 
Clinton had objected. 

“Let her come here,” he had said. “The 
baby’s too young for you to travel all that 
distance with alone,”’ and while he had given 
the baby as the reason, I had known well 
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enough he didn’t want me to leave -him; 
and my heart rejoiced. Now he proposed 
this trip in August, when, of all times of the 
year, such a journey would be most difficult. 


_ “Wecan manage it financially. : It won’t ; 


cost me anything, hardly, at Mason’s campy; 
and I’ve been making a little money on the 
side.” He had an odd expression of eager- 
ness, and of shame, as he said this.; I lis- 


tened in silence; but forcing itself through. 


my self-control was the impulse to demand 
an explanation, to tell him all the things I 
had observed, to refuse to let the whole joy 
of life be taken from me without explana- 
tion. I wanted to cry out loud that I would 
no longer be blamed for irritability which 
arose from sources outside myself,. and to 
protest against the injustice of my suffering 
the unfairness of his silence. Again the in- 
visible hand pressed itself over my mouth: 

Clinton had turned to the window and was 
looking out. I cannot convey in words 
the sense of strain I felt in his attitude 
of assumed carelessness. The silence be- 
tween us was a hideous, nerve-racking, tor- 
turing thing. It was as if we were both 
- high explosives, and a word, a look, even, 


~ might serve as a fuse to precipitate the ex- 


plosion after which nothing but the wreck- 
age of our lives would remain. I tried to 
speak, but I couldn’t.. The awful tension 
left me with a sort of spiritual paralysis. 
At that moment I would have welcomed any 
catastrophe, could I have known certainly 
what it was to be. I could have borne gal- 
lantly any disaster that would have taken 
definite form. I was tired and beaten. I 
had lived in the darkness and torture of un- 
certainty so long! 

At last Clinton turned to me slowly—it 
seemed to me, menacingly. “Well,” he 
said, and it cost him an effort to speak 
smoothly, ‘‘what do you think of the idea?”’ 
With surprise I heard my own voice speak- 
ing calmly and gently: ; 

““T think it’s a lovely idea; I’d love to go 
home, and I do think camping would do you 
good.” . As I said this, it was as if a revivi- 
fying breath of air blew into a room where 
people were suffocating. . 

“Tm glad you like the plan. I’m sure 
it'll be good for both of us.” He spoke with 
deep relief. 

I made my preparations for departure, 
and left as soon as possible. The myster- 
lous and oppressive elements in my life had 
all at once made our house horrible to me. 
I was at the end of my self-control. 


- gether. 


How I Kept My Husband 


~ During my visit home my spirit became 
calmer, and yet my antagonism to Clinton 
increased... Why had he done what he had? 
Deep scorn for his weakness grew in me. 


There were, I knew, only three or four rea- __ 


sons that could have caused such a change 
in our relations: some other love, some 
business entanglement, or some vice; and 
naturally it was the first that seemed most 
likely. I decided, with cold firmness, that 
it was my right to know, and that I would 
know; that until I did I would reserve all 
judgment, and that when I did, like a just 
but relentless judge I would decide whether 
I cared to continue our common life to- 
Whatever had happened, J was 
not the sinner; so I felt that it was for me 
to dispose of our lives. I may not have 
been the sinner, but I know now I was the 
Pharisee; and there is no greater Pharisee 
than the virtuous woman. . =. 
Clinton’s brief letters strengthened my 
determination. He had stayed at Mason’s 
camp but four days. He visited this friend 
and that. Throughout, I felt he was deal- 
ing shiftily with me. CA pti 
When I returned home, he was waiting 
for me at the end of the long platform. I. 
saw him long before he saw me. — His anx-. 
lous eyes were searching the crowd for his 
baby and for me; the whole look of his face, 
was that of a man who had passed through 
some deep and soul-searching crisis. ~ He 
looked tired and worn-out with the battle 
of life, and as I walked down the platform, 
something hard in my heart melted, loosing 
a flood of pitying tenderness. For the first 
time, I thought. “Why, he is suffering!” 
The idea came to me with a sharp sur- 
prise. Before this, I had thought only, “J 
am. suffering.” | : ae 
And at the thought that he, too, was suf- 
fering, came the realization that by his very 
silence, by his obstinate refusal to let me 
into his inner conflict, he was telling me 
that he was fighting—fighting with might 
and main for our common life, for the in- 
tegrity of our home. I suppose it was the 
sudden realization of this that gave me the 
instinct to put Elise at once in his arms, to 
make much of her and little of myself. 
That night I reviewed the whole situation. 
That night I asked myself for the first time, 
“Will you stand by him loyally through 
this difficulty, or will you not?” And all 
of me that was good cried out: ‘“‘I’ll stand 
by him. I'll help him. Side by side, Ill 
fight with him.” For during that night I 


The silence between us was a hideous, nerve-racking, torturing thing. I tried to speak, but I couldn't. The awful 
tension left me with a sort of spiritual paralysis, a sense that the invisible hand was 
again being pressed over my mouth 
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ton, I stood beside him, fight- 
ing our common adversary. I 
knew I had a hard fight, per- 
_haps a desperate fight, before 
me, and that I had. but one 
weapon, and that the hardest 
of all fora faulty human being 
to use—the weapon of com- 
plete and understanding good- 
ness. I realized that all the 
time, and under all provoca- 
tions, I must be as endlessly 
sweet as a mother is to a sick 
child. I had one powerful 
ally, and that was little Elise; 
for Clinton had held her in 
his arms as if he had re- 
captured his own heart, 
while underneath the 
outward warmth of 
his greeting to me was 
something like sullen 
defiance. In my moment 
of insight, I realized that 
I myself had bred in him 
this defiance; for the more 
I tried to go to him, the 
more he had had to elude 
me. The more I tried to 
penetrate the invisible bar- 
rier which separated us, the 
more impenetrable I had 

made it. 
I suppose that there is no 
harder thing for anyone to 
do than to sit still 
and wait, to govern 
one’s life by passivity 
instead of activity. 
It is harder still to 
remain always firm to 
the ideal of giving, 
instead of demanding 
happiness -for one- 
looked on the faults that men may commit self. It was especially hard for me, be- 
with different eyes. I was no longer a cause life had always given me so much 
» grasping woman demanding her own hap- that I had had very little practice in the 
piness with silent aggressiveness. Some- sort of goodness that, I realized, was the 
way, in that brief space of time, as I had only possible medium through which I 

watched Clinton’s anxious face looking for could help Clinton, or help myself. 
me, [ had seen that his spirit was sick But I had had my moment of high vision, 
within him, and that somehow I must and to this I ceaselessly returned, through 
make it well; but I had realized that I could all my backslidings and through all my mis-- 
never help make it well by either judging takes. Before, I had silently fought Clin- 
him or blaming him, or demanding any- ton; nowI fought myself. I left him alone. 
thing for myself. I asked nothing of him. I didn’t even 
I realized I must still fight my battle in put Elise in his way, but waited for him 

the dark, but now, instead of fighting Clin- to go to her. 


“You're awfully good, Beth.” This was the first rewarding word I had had. 
the first that showed me he realized I -was fighting with him, not against him 


Mary Heaton Vorse 


I don’t know how long it was before he 
noticed the change in me so that he was no 
longer. defiant and afraid of me, or rather, 
afraid of what I might know. T think he 


- must have felt a sense of freedom with me 
He must have understood ° 


from the first. 
that, while before I had followed him anx- 
iously in his fits of absent-mindedness, op- 
posed him in his irritability, and defended 
myself against small injustices, I now 
consistently tried not to do these things. 
Falteringly and hesitatingly, but on the 
whole unflinchingly, I pursued -this path, 
telling myself always, in my moments of 
rebellion: “‘ You must be good; you must be 
perfectly good. He’s fighting, and you can 
fight, too.” It seemed to me that for a 
long time I went on without any success, 
and that the shadow brooded over us as 
ominously as defore. | 

Then, as imperceptibly as it had come, 
the shadow began to lift. J remember one 
afternoon when Clinton impulsively held 
out his hand and said, ‘“You’re awtully 
good, Beth.” 

This was the first rewarding word I had 
had; the first little signal I had received from 
him that he realized I was fighting with him 
instead of against him, and would fight 
on to the end. It was all I could do to 


keep myself from throwing my arms about. 


his neck and crying. But he had gone 
away from me alone, and I knew he would 
have to wear his way back to me alone; so 
I only smiled at him, and kept on with my 
sewing. 

Then he began to spend a great deal of 
time with Elise, and for a while our conver- 
sations were almost entirely about her and 
her little accomplishments and her fast de- 
veloping nature. It seemed as if we had 
nothing else in common to talk about, and 
even now any spontaneous talk between us 
is difficult for both of us. 

But somehow or other he had put his 
hand out to me from the darkness in which 
his spirit was living, and I had taken it in 
mine. And I knew that he did not intend 
to let go again if he could help it. I knew 
with deep certainty that I had chosen the 
right way, and the only possible way, fo 
fight our invisible enemy. 

There is no use in tracing or rehearsing 
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the various steps of my road to success. 
They consisted of just such small happen- 
ings, each as unimportant, some people 
might say, as imaginary, as the steps that 
took Clinton away from me. But this I 
do know, that before I went away to visit, 
I was his enemy and was pushing him 
away from me as fast as I could; and that 
after my return, I was helping him. I 
helped him by forgetting myself, which is 
perhaps the only way that we ever help 
people in this world, whether their sickness 
be of the body or of the spirit. For be- 
tween two. people who have loved each 
other and who are mysteriously drawing 
away from each other, to recount to oneself 
one’s own grievances is. as wrong as it would 
be to tell oneself continually how tired one 
was and how much sleep one had lost when 
nursing a sick person. I am sure that no 
man or woman has ever won a battle in the 
dark in any other way, just as no one has 
ever won any kind of happiness by demand- 
ing it. 

The final victory held no dramatic mo- 
ment, but it was one of deep sweetness. 
Clinton and I were out walking together with 
Elise—it was in the late fall—when all at 
once we were happy together again; happy 
as we had been before—happier, I think. 
We looked into each other’s eyes with the 
old understanding. We laughed again with- 
out constraint. The shadow had passed. 
We were safe from it. And I could have 
cried tears of thankfulness, as one cries 
when the shadow of death has passed 
over. 

I know very well that this consistent si- 
lence on my part, and on his part, would 
not have been a good thing for some tem- 
peraments. Very many people would have 
been the better for a frank explanation. 
But then the explanation must have come 
spontaneously, from the one who was sul- 
fering, to have been of any use. As for me, 
I do not care. Perhaps some day Clinton 
will tell me all about it. Perhaps he won’t. 
It makes no difference. But I do know pro- 


foundly, to the depths of my being, that we 
love each other more deeply than we did 
before—as must any two people who have 
faithfully stood by each other in a moment 
of trial. 








I took the little box from my pocket and opened it. The white stone sparkled. I think Polly glanced at it, but 
Tam not sure. “I judge from what you tell me, she said after a long time, 


“you are thinking of getting 
married. May I ask to whom?” 


Then suddenly I slipped the ring on her finger 
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Being Engaged to Polly 
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FELT, being engaged to Polly at last, 

rathercruel. Unengaged she had been so 

tricksy, so light, so fluttering and flit- 
ting, that, having bound her with a promise 
to be mine, I felt as if I had put Zephyr in 
prison, or yoked a butterfly with an ox 
yoke. 3 . 

Now, I am not going to try to describe 
the dear deliciousness of Polly. No one 
could do that without being guilty of 
mixed metaphors to an unpardonable ex- 
tent; for when she came out of the hotel 
door, and hesitated lightly on the top step 
like a humming-bird trembling over a 
flower, and then floated merrily down to 
the lawn like an apple petal in the breeze, 
I did not think of one thing, but of many 
things. 

She was as white and meltable as a snow- 
flake, as soft as a rose petal, and as merry 
as an oriole on a dancing twig. Wind- 
flowers and bluets and forget-me-nots and 
peach blossoms, and all that sort of thing! 
Butterflies seem rather coarse in contrast. 
How does a pearl-white rainbow, made by 
merry moonlight shining on a honey-mist, 
sound asa simile? I have an idea it sounds 
rather odd, but it is the only way I can con- 
vey the idea that Polly is superlatively 
dainty and sweet and ethereal and pure. 
I am as clean and pinky-white a blond giant 
as exists, but when I am with Polly I feel 
like a coal-heaver pawing a white tulle fan. 

Truly, I was ashamed to think that I had 
captured Polly and bound her. She was 
such a child! So young and joyous and 
innocent! But I was happy, too—wildly 
happy—for she was made for love and cap- 
ture, was Polly. 

-I went about the capture as delicately as 
I could, maneuvering the formal introduc- 
tion properly, going on to the inevitable 
mixed-double at tennis, sliding into the ap- 
parently guileless walk to the spring, yawn- 
ingly suggesting the short stroll up the road 
in the moonlight, and then suddenly, quite 
as one claps a hat over a butterfly, I found 
myself capturing Polly—almost against 


my will, yet driven on by the whole strength 
of my being—and she was in my arms with 
a softly breathed, “Oh!” of joy. 

“Polly,” I stammered, “I do love you! 
I have loved you from the very first minute. 
Will you be my Polly, my own dear little 
Polly?” 7 

She said, “‘ Yes!” in my arms, and I re- 
member [I felt cruel. 

“T’m so rough!”’ I said self-accusingly. 

“T like you rough,”’ she said, 

“Tl try to. be gentle with you. 
ways!” I said. 

“Vou will always be just right,” said 
Polly. 

After that—some time after, for we sat 
on the edge of the bridge and talked more 
or less—we went back to the hotel, and I 
returned Polly to her mother temporarily. 
She clung to her mother very closely and 
affectionately, and her mother put her arm 
around Polly and said, “Sweetheart!” in 
a way that told that she knew what had 
taken place. The mother-heart needed no 
words; it knew. | 

They both went in presently—it was 
late enough, I have no doubt; but I could 
not think of sleep then, so I lolled on the 
top step, with my back against.a bay-treé 
tub. I wanted to be alone, to think and 
enjoy the immediate past and the far fu- 
ture; but that was not to be. Tommy Mil- 
ler came and sat beside me. 

‘“‘Well,”’ said he cheerfully, “I see you’re 
engaged to Polly.” 

“T’m not—at least, the engagement is 
not to be announced yet,” I said. “I 
don’t mind telling you, Miller; but don’t 
say anything about it. Polly doesn’t want 
it advertised, you see. It’s annoying in a 
public hotel like this to have everyone talk- 
ing. You can see that. It isn’t fair to the 
girl. It makes her conspicuous.” 

“Tl keep it dark,” he returned, with a 
grin. “I’m glad you’re engaged to Polly. 
You’re just the man for her. Congratu- 


Al- 


.lations, and all that sort of thing, old man!” 


“Thanks, old fellow,” I said, my heart 
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48 the words. They were my very first 
congratulations. 

Miller looked out over the lake a while 
in silence. Presently he spoke. “I can 
give you a few pointers about Polly,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘There are some fellows I 
wouldn’t offer to help, but I liked you from 
the first. I want you to keep Polly. I want 
you to marry her. You are made for each 
other. Maybe you noticed how dainty 
and—and crushable she is?” 

“Don’t I know?” I said impetuously. 
|“ And I’m rough. JT know that, too. But 
I can-learn to be gentle, Miller.” 

“That’s one of the pointers I want to 
' give you about Polly,” said Miller seriously. 
“Don’t be gentle! Be rough! When you 
hug her, hug her hard! Understand? 
Take both arms to it! If you don’t, you 
have no chance in the world of keeping Pol- 
ly. What she likes is a man who acts like 
a man. She doesn’t want to marry a—a 
girly-girl.” His voice almost broke. He 
was deeply touched, as I could see. 

‘Were you—were you, too, old fellow?” 
I asked, putting my hand _ on his knee. 

“Yes!” he almost whispered. ‘‘Oh, she’s 
a fine girl, a wonderful girl, a queen of girls! 
But Ilost her. She wasn’t for me, old man! 
No. I’m too gentle, too— She thought 
I was.amollycoddle. Gad, but I was happy 
for a -week! Well, that’s over! But I 
don’t want you to make the same mistake. 
Be rough. I—I guess I'll go in; I can’t 
bear to think of it yet.” jc hale 

It was kind of the poor old beggar, open- 
ing the sore that way to show me how to 
avoid the same sort of thing, and I liked 
him for it. I waited until I was sure he 
had gone up, so that he need not meet my 
eyes while his were full of tears, and then I 
went in. 

Freneaux was lolling on the red divan in 
the smoking-room. He dropped his news- 
paper as I came in, and sat up. 

“Congratulations!” he said. 

“On what?” I said, feigning ignorance. 

“Polly,” he said, lighting a. cigarette. 
“T knew it was coming. Same symptoms 
that showed when I was it. I hope you 
keep her.” 

“T hope to,” I said rather coldly. I.did 
not like his manner. It was too flippant. 

“Yes, I hoped that, too, when I had her,” 
said Freneaux. “T couldn’t do it, though. 
But Pll tell you what I can do: I can give 


you a few pointers about Polly. Things. 


you don’t know.” 
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I did not invite him to continue, but he 
went right on. 

“Don’t be rough with her,” he said. ‘If 
you want to keep Polly, you have to be 
gentle. She doesn’t want a man to act 
like a bear. She’s a fragile, dainty little 
thing, and she doesn’t like to be mussed. 
Certainly you have to embrace a girl when 
you are engaged to her, but be tender about 
it with Polly! Just let your arm slide 
around her waist. Only the slightest pos- 
sible pressure. And don’t squeeze her 
hand much; she hates that. And above 
all, don’t try to kiss Polly on the mouth. 
If you can get along without kissing her at 
all, so much the better; but if you must 
kiss her, kiss her on the brow. Just a 
touch-and-go sort of kiss. Don’t act like 
a bear.” 

“Did she tell you she didn’t like a man 
to act like a bear?” I asked. 

“Yes, plague her!” said Freneaux, throw- 
ing his cigarette into the empty fireplace 
with all the strength of his enormous right 
arm. “She told me just that.” 

‘When she was engaged to you?” I asked. 

“Well, when I was engaged to her,” 
modified Freneaux. 

“You are sore at Polly,” I said. 

“At Polly? She’s the dearest thing that 
ever danced in pumps, bless her!” said 
Freneaux. | 

‘“My idea exactly,” I said. 

“And just one more pointer,” said Fren- 
eaux. “Avoid long engagements with Pol- 
ly. Insist on a short engagement. If you 
permit a long engagement—you’ll lose her.” 

‘And what do you call a long engage- 
ment?” | 

“A week!” said Freneaux bitterly. “Mine 
wasn’t that long.” 

Freneaux was in no condition of mind to 
cheer a recently Pollyized man, so I left 
him. I entered the elevator. : 
~ “Well, Mike, still going up in the world, 
I see,” I said, using the time-worn joke 
that is the curse of all elevator boys. 

“Oh, yes,” Mike said wearily. “ An’ 
if you didn’t think I was fresh, I’d congrat- 
erlate you, Mister Frank.” 

‘“Me?.” I said, trying to be surprised. 

“Sure!” said Mike. “ Bein’ engaged to 
Miss Polly. Say, us elevator boys knows 
everything, don’t we? How’d you think I 
knew it?” 

I glanced at my coat-front, thinking that 
perhaps some of Polly’s trinkets had clung 
to a button. 





WVhen she came out of the hotel door, and hesitated lightly on the top step like a humming-bird trembling over 
a flower, she was as white and meltable as a snowflake, as soft as a rose petal, as merry as an oriole on a 
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“Heard her and her ma say so, comin’ 
up a while ago,” laughed Mike. ‘Ain’t 
I the Sherlock Homes? Well, you’re two 
pretty fine folks at that, you and Miss 
Polly. But, say, let me give you a pointer 
about Miss Polly!” 

“Heavens!” I exclaimed. 
been engaged to you, too?”’ 

“Quit teasin’ me!” said Mike. “I was 
just goin’ to tell you what you got to do to 
hang onto her, but if you don’t want to 
know, all right!” 

“T do want to know.” 

“All right! Stop wearin’ that maroon 
tie. Get me? Her and her ma come up in 
the elevator a while ago. ‘He’s a fine 
young man,’ says her ma. ‘Yes,’ says 
Miss Polly, ‘he’s fine.’ ‘You say that as if 
you had a doubt,’ says her ma. ‘Oh, no,’ 
says Miss Polly. ‘He’s fine, but I’m afraid of 
his taste. I can’t stand a maroon tie very 
long, mother.’ That’s what I heard, and 
as soon as I seen you had on a maroon tie I 
Sherlocked it out in my mind. I thought 
I'd give you the pointer.” 

“Have a cigar, Mike?” I asked. 

‘““Got me pockets full,” he said, ‘“‘but if I 
had a dime I’d get a sandwich when I go 
off duty in half an hour.—Thanks.” 

When I took it off, I threw the maroon tie 
out the window. That I happened to be 
wearing it at all was mere chance. I did 
not care for the color. It was a present 
from one of my sisters—from the newest 
one. I suppose she might be called the 
one who was a sister by courtesy, as dis- 
tinguished from those who were my sisters 
by birth, for it was only after I had strug- 
gled manfully to meet her whims that she 
informed me that, though she was sorry she 
could no longer be engaged to me, she would 
always be a sister tome. She was the first 
of the many—I mean—Oh, well! A young 
man is apt to have several of those puppy- 
love affairs before he finally discovers the 
one great love of his life. The tie meant 
nothing to me, but I was really grateful to 
Mike for calling my attention to it. 

And I was grateful to Miller and to 
Freneaux. Of course, I could see at a glance 
that neither was the man for Polly; and I 
knew well enough that if she had indeed 
allowed herself to be coaxed into what they 
chose to consider an engagement, it had been 
on account of her youth and innocence, and 
she had evidently regretted it soon. But it 
showed a rather fine spirit that they should 
be willing to bear no malice, and be eager to 


“She hasn’t 
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help a better man with advice. I laughed 
at them a little before I fell asleep, and was 
tickled to think how cleverly she had put 
them aside, telling the bear she did not like 
bears and the mollycoddle she did not like 
mollycoddles, when the fact must have 
been that she had merely discovered that 
the first fleeting attraction was far from 
being true and deep love. I dreamed of 
Polly that night. 

The next morning when I went down to 
breakfast, I glanced over the dining-room, 
hoping to see Polly; but she was not there. 
Her mother was, however, and signed for 
me to take a seat at her table. I started 
with alacrity and a smile, but on the way 
Mrs. Reddington stopped me at her table. 

“Oh, Mr. Gorton,” she said. “Do just 
stop a minute! I want to say something to 
you.” 

“Why, certainly,” I said, standing look- 
ing down at her piquant face. She was a 
very young Mrs., was Mrs. Reddington. 

‘Sit down,” she commanded. ‘Now, I 
like you, and you know it, don’t you?” 

‘Of course,’’ I smiled. 

“Very well; I want to save you a keart- 
ache. You are engaged to Polly?” 

‘Does everyone know it?” I asked. 

“Of course. Don’t besilly. You walked 


in the moonlight with her last night, and it 


was the first time. That means you came 
back engaged to Polly. And I don’t want 
you to go the way all the others went!” 

“All thesethers?” 

‘““Every one of them,” said Mrs. Redding- 
ton. ‘‘And just because I didn’t care! 
They were nothing to me, so why should I 
have cared? But there is something about 
you—I think you would feel things very 
deeply. Dve known Polly a long while.”’ 

‘“‘Children together?”’ I suggested. — 

“Oh, no! But I have known her a 
month, ever since she came to the hotel. 
And I just want to give you a few pointers.” 

‘““Her mother is waiting for me,” I said 
uneasily. ft 

“Well, she can’t help you,” said Mrs. 
Reddington, as if help were what I sought 
and must have. “She’s as helpless as a boy 
on the bank when some one in a boat hooks 
a fish. She wants to help, but she can only 
jump up and down and exclaim gladly 
when a fish is hooked, and jump up and 
down and exclaim sadly when the fish un- 
hooks itself. Of course, I wouldn’t call 
Polly .a hooker. But she does catch the 
men.” | 
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“And I’m the fish she has caught this 
time,am I?” I asked. I’m afraid my tone 
was a bit unpleasant. 

‘“‘Now, there !” exclaimed Mrs. Redding- 
ton. ‘I knew you'd take it that way. You 
wanted to be caught, didn’t you?”’ 


“I—most—certainly—did!” I said posi- | 


tively. 

“They all do,” said Mrs. Reddington. 
“They are crazy to be caught by Polly, 
and I don’t blame her for enjoying the 
fishing when the fish are rising freely. But 
none of them know how to stay hooked; 
and Polly doesn’t want a fish for keeps. 
She wants to fish without a barb, and after 
she knows she can catch the fish, she wants 
to shake it off the hook and catch another 
fish. You all snap at her fly, and the minute 
you feel the hook in your mouth you shout, 
‘Hurrah! I’m caught! I’m bound for the 
creel!’ You—you fish don’t know how to 
angle for Polly.” 

“Love,” I said, ‘‘masters all.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!”’ said Mrs. Redding- 
ton. ‘“‘You’ve been reading a book; but 
I’ve been reading Polly. Now, we'll say 
you are engaged to Polly.” 

“T am engaged to Polly,” I said. 

‘And we'll say you want to remain en- 
gaged to Polly.” 

“T do want to remain engaged to Polly.” 

‘““There’s only one way,” said Mrs. Red- 
dington. “Go away at once! Go away 
before she comes down to breakfast. Go 
pack your trunk and leave by the morning 
stage, and don’t come back. Don’t open 
any letters she may write you. Don’t re- 
ceive any message she may send. Don’t 
give her a chance to break the engagement 
until cold weather. Remember, the watch- 
word is ‘Furs!’”’ 

“Furs!” I exclaimed. “Is it a joke?” 

“Oh, far, far from it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Reddington. “Go away and don’t see 
Polly until fur-time. Out of the depths 
of my wisdom, I say it.” 

“But how—how silly!” I said. ‘‘Go 
away and leave her at the mercy of all the 
men, the very morning after she has said her 
‘yes,’ without saying farewell! And not 
see her until—” 

“Until she wears the fur collar. I 
never saw it, but I know she has one. A 


big, fluffy brown fur collar that her chin | 


nestles in, like a pink pearl in a powder- 
puff. That’s the kind Polly would have.” 

I beamed longingly, the thought of Polly 
in fluffy furs was so delicious. ‘But why 
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go away? Why wait until fur-time?”’ 

“This is my sharpest-pointed pointer 
about Polly,” replied Mrs. Reddington. 
“Tt is because Polly loves to be snuggled, 
and because Polly hates to be mussed. 
Polly is the dearest—”’ 

“Yes, she is the dearest—”’ I agreed. 

“—the dearest creature in the world,” 
pursued Mrs. Reddington, “but she is as 
inconsistent as a moth. She will flutter 
about the flame, but she will blame the 
flame if she is burned. She says herself 
she wants to be loved, ‘oo! so hard, just as 
hard as anything, by a big strong man,’ 
but she hates—‘oo! how she hates!’—to be 
rumpled. And the only time of the year a 
girl can be loved like that and not rumpled 
1c ! 

“Fur-time!”’ I said quickly. 

“That’s just it!” said Mrs. Reddington. 
“So your only safety is to go at once, for 
if you wait until Polly comes down you will 
see her, and once you see her, you will 
think of nothing but the first chance to— 
Well, to do something rumpling with your 
arms!” 

“You are right!” I said, rising. ‘‘ Your 
advice is most eminently wise. I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Oh, then you’ll act on it?” 
claimed. 

“Of course not,” I said, just before I 
moved away. ‘And I can see that if Polly 
hates to be rumpled, I am going to be the 
most hated man in the world.” 

I moved across the dining-room to where 
Polly’s mother was awaiting me with 
motherly dignity. 

‘Bring me a rumpled egg and a cup of 
coffee,’ I said to the waiter carelessly, to 
conceal the natural embarrassment I felt at 
breakfasting for the first time with Polly’s 
mother. 

“Beg pardon?” said the waiter. 
kind of egg?” 

‘‘T said.a poached egg,’ I told him. 

‘So the pert Mrs. Reddington has been 
telling you not to rumple Polly, has she?” 
said Polly’s mother; and I wondered how 
she knew. “TI suppose she advised you also 
to go away until fur-time? Pray do not 
heed her! It is a habit she’s fallen into. 
She is-a dear little snip, but ever since she 
invented the fur-time idea she’s worked it to 
death. She’s told every one of Polly’s—” 

“T imagine Polly has been engaged be- 
fore. Most girls have been,”’ I said cheer- 
fully. | 


she ex- 


“What 








“I presume,” I said haughtily, “you have a visiting-list?"° ‘Yes, gasped Polly's mother. ‘And you, Miss 
If the names seem such as should form the acquaintanceship of 
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irkby?” She did not answer. Her mother answered for her. “Very well!” I said. “I require them both. 
¢ future Mrs. Gorton and her mother, I will let you know” 
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“TInnumerably!” said Polly’s mother. 
“But only once to two men at the same time. 
That is one thing I will mot have. Ill be 
nice to fiancés until the cows come home, 
but to be nice to two fiancés of the same 
girl at the same time is trying for any 
mother. Particularly when both come and 
tell me they have been accepted, and ask 
formally for Polly’s hand. It puts a 
mother in an embarrassing position!” 

I think I blushed. 

“Pardon me!” I said hastily. “I am 
so happy, I forgot my manners. It was in 
my mind when I crossed the room to ask 
you for Polly’s hand, but—”’ 

“Tt’s of no consequence,” said Polly’s 
mother carelessly. ‘‘Some ask, and some 
don’t. The custom varies. Personally I 
hardly think it worth while to ask me for 
Polly—so soon. Polly is so—”’ 

Not for a thousand worlds would I have 
supplied the word she sought. “So de- 
lightfully variable,” I said. “It is part of 


her charm.” 
“Thank you,” said Polly’s mother grate- 
fully. ‘I hoped you would be the right man 


when I saw you alight from the stage. 
Sometimes,” she added wistfully, “I am 
worried about Polly. It does seem that 
where there is so much smoke there must be 
‘some’ fire; that where there are so many 
fiancés there will be one husband. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“T know one fiancé who is willing to be 
one husband,” I said. ~ 

“You really feel so?”’ she asked rather 
eagerly. “I hoped you would. Then can 
I ask your help in something very near and 
dear to my heart?” 

“Most certainly! And it is?” 

She leaned across the table toward me. 
She was very much like Polly. She had 
the same wistful, big eyes and that coaxing 
helplessness. ‘“‘I want, to use a coarse ex- 
pression, to marry Polly off. You'll hélp 
mie a 

“On one condition,” I said, ‘‘that I am 
the man she is to-be married off onto.” 

“Of course; if you can manage it,” said 
Polly’s mother. ‘I can understand that, as 
Polly’s fiancé; you would prefer it that way. 
And as her mother, it would be quite ac- 
ceptable to me.. Is it an alliance?” 

“You help me, and I’ll help you,” I said. 

“Done!” said Polly’s mother, and we 
shook hands on it across the table. ‘And 
now,” she added, “since our alliance is 
formed, I think I ought—to use a common 
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expression—give you a few pointers about 
Polly.” 

“You are very kind,” I murmured. 

“In the first place,”’ said Polly’s mother, 
“the difficult matter will be to allow Polly 
to be perfectly free, and yet hold her. If 
you try to hold her she will break the en- 
gagement instantly. And if you permit her 
to do as she chooses, she’ll break the en- 
gagement because she is free to do so. It 
makes matters a little difficult.” 

“It would seem to,” I agreed. 
you mind if I smoke a cigarette?” 

“Not at all,” said Polly’s mother. 

“Do you mind if I step to the office and 
get a cigarette to smoke?” I elaborated. 

‘“‘Not in the least,” said she. 

I went. Probably I was gone an unrea- 
sonable length of time. I spent part of it 
over the hotel register, communing with 
the head-clerk. I really did want to know 
the name of Polly’s mother. It was Mrs. 
Everson Kirkby. When I returned, Polly 
was at the table. 

‘““Good morning,” she said brightly. 

“Good morning, Miss Kirkby,” I said 
coldly, and she wilted like a flower in a 
hot blast. It was cruel, but it was neces- 
sary. Mrs. Kirkby gasped. 

“Before these negotiations go further,” 
T said, “‘it is’ well for us to know something 
of each other’s families. My name is 
Frank Gorton. I am one of the Gortons of 
Gorton’s Dam, Long Island. I can sup- 
port Miss Kirkby in better than her accus- 
tomed manner, I have no doubt. I sup- 
pose the Reverend Archibald Witherington 
may be known to you, at least by reputa- 
tion.’ 

“T know him,” gasped Mrs. Kirkby. She 
was frightened to gaspiness. 

“You can ask him what you choose about 
me,’ Isaid. ‘I presume,’ I added haugh- 
tily, ‘you have a visiting-list?”’ 

“Ves,” gasped Polly’s mother. 

“And you, Miss Kirkby?” — 

She did not answer. Her mother an- 
swered for her. | 

“Very well!” I said. “I require them 
both. I will take them immediately after 
breakfast, and I will look them over. If 
the names seem such as should form the 
acquaintanceship of the future Mrs. Gor- 
ton and her mother, I will let you know. 
Of your financial status I need not ask. 
There is no necessity. I expect to finance 
any alliance I form. It might be as well,” 
I added, “‘for Miss Kirkby to mark with a 
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cross the names of her particularly close 
friends, female especially.”’ 

They both sat as if petrified. It was 
cruel, but it had to be. Being engaged to 
Polly was no easy matter, and I meant to 
continue to be engaged to Polly as long as 
I chose. I liked it better than anything I 
could imagine, except being married to Polly. 

“Mother,” said Polly, as I rose, “are 
you going to endure such insolence?”’ 

Mrs. Reddington’s pointer about not 
being able to avoid rumpling Polly came 
very strongly to my mind just then. If 
Polly’s hook had been barbed, I would have 
coaxed her outside, and would have rum- 
pled her most comfortingly. As it was not 
a barbed hook with which she angled, I 
turned my back on her. I had to turn my 
back on her in order to wink at Mrs. Kirk- 
by unobserved. rome 

No gentleman ever winks at a lady. 
Even a husband will not wink at his wife. 
The wink 
is taboo, and doubly taboo, and eternally 
taboo. But I had to wink at Mrs. Kirkby, 
and she accepted the wink in the manner in 
which it was meant. : 

“Mr. Gorton is entitled to make reason- 
able inquiries in a matter so important,” 
she said; and then to me, “If you will 
wait in the reading-room I will bring the 
visiting-lists.”’ 
~ “Good morning, Miss Kirkby,” I said. 

“Wait!” she said; but I knew better. 

That was the seventh of July, in the 
morning. They say Polly hunted me high 
and low all that hot day, with eight thou- 
sand different phrases, any one of which 
would have irrevocably jshattered our en- 
gagement, poised on the tip of her tongue. 
She wrote me fifteen letters severing our 
engagement forever and ever. 

As a matter of fact, the hotel at the vil- 


~ lage was not a comfortable hiding-place; 
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but I suppose one cannot expect much for 


—a dollar a day, and Polly never thought of 


looking for me there. I strolled back to the 
big hotel about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing on the eighth of July. Polly was on 
guard on the top step of the hotel porch, 
leaning against the bay-tree tub. She 
straightened when I seated myself beside her. 

“Sweetheart!” I said very softly, but 
she seemed offended about. something. 
Odd, wasn’t it? So I tried again. 

“They all accepted,” I said. 

She only tapped her foot on the step on 
which it had been resting. 
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“The bridesmaids, I mean,” I said. . “I 
wired them, you know. The names your 
mother marked on your visiting-list.” 

That time Polly really did gasp. 

“And he accepted, too,” I went on. 
‘The Reverend Archibald Witherington. He 
has another wedding in the evening, but he 
can officiate at high noon—at St. Barnabas!” 

At any rate, Polly stopped tapping the step 
with her foot. That was something gained. 

“The invitations were all in the mail 
this morning,” I said. “It was quick work, 
but Giffany is an old friend, and he rushed 
things. No doubt some of the names from 
your visiting-lists got twisted going over 
the wire, but Giffany knows them all, and 
he no doubt untwisted them. Derry wired 
me just now that he will do everything he 
can to make the reception the most beau- 
tiful of the year.”’ 

Polly sighed. — 

“T was lucky enough to get the imperial 
suite on the Imperatrix,” I volunteered. 
“She sails the morning of the fifteenth. 
I had this sent up by special train.” | 

I took the little box from my pocket, and 
opened it. The white stone sparkled. I 
think .Polly glanced at it, but I am not 
sure. I held the ring in my hand, and 
waited. After a long while Polly spoke. 

“I judge, from what you tell me,”’ she said 
coldly, “you are thinking of getting married?” 

“IT am going to be married,’ I said 
firmly. 

“May I ask to whom?” she said. 

“To you,” I replied. 

“Really! And when, if it is not imperti- 
nent to ask?” 

“July fourteenth, at high noon, at St. 
Barnabas Church, in the city of New York,” 
I said. 

Polly said nothing. 

“T hope you'll come,” I ventured. “It 
would be rather one-sided if you didn’t.” 

She put her chin in her hands and stared 
at the lake. Then suddenly she jumped 
up, and putting her hand in mine, hurried 
me down the steps. 

“Oh, hurry—hurry, Frank!” she begged. 
“We mustn’t lose a moment. We have 
such a short time to be engaged, we mustn’t 
waste a moment!” 

To tell the truth we did not waste many. 
The rumpling began the instant we were 
out of sight of the hotel. 

Being engaged to Polly so very thor- 
oughly made me quite reckless in the matter 
of rumplings. 


They are very precious 
and significant chapters that 
are being written in that delicate, 
eager period of girl-life. They are 
vital chapters that are writing 
when little bundles of soaring 
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SHOULD YOUR DAUGHTER GO ALONE TO THE CITY TOS FURS 


By Darra More 
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OU must be very proud of Lenore’s 
talent,’ ~I said to a mother’ “1 
suppose now that she is graduated 
from high school, you’ll besending 

her to one of the big musical schools in the 

East, or possibly abroad?”’ . 

Lenore’s mother shook her head. ‘“Le- 
nore is only eighteen; and it isn’t convenient 
for me to go East with her now. It will 
be two. years or more before we can go to- 
gether. Meantime, I shall put her under 
the instruction of private teachers at home. 
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Later, if she continues to show marked 
ability, I shall take her East, or perhaps 
abroad.. But I shall go with her.” 

“But,” I said, ‘you were only eighteen 
when you went away.to study. Why not 
give Lenore the advantages of the same ar- 
tistic atmosphere that’ you enjoyed?”’ 

_ At the reference, a reminiscent look came 
to her face. “You know,” she returned 
finally, “‘after I left the Conservatory, I 
went to New York in the hope of securing 
an engagement in musical comedy. Not 


immature minds are draw: 
to the maws of great cities—wher 
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that I meant to remain in musical comedy; 
but I wanted the professional experience 
that it would give me, and I needed money. 

‘The stage director to whom I applied 
was an old friend of my mother’s. Mother 
had given me a letter to him. Always I 
shall remember his kindly, almost fatherly 
expression—though he was generally noted 
for his savage brusqueness with ‘ladies of 
the chorus.’ 

“Go home, Jane,’ he said to me. ‘Give 
up this idea of a career. You have a splen- 
did voice. You may have a glorious future 
as an operatic star; but—go home. That 
is where you belong.’ 

“ «Why do you say that?’ I asked, aston- 
ished. 

‘““*Because your mother—one of the best 
friends I shall ever have—sent you tome for 
advice, for help.’ 

. “*But,’? I replied indignantly, ‘you 
didn’t go home. And you have won! You 
are : 

“The successful man smiled indulgently, 
a little sadly, as he interrupted me. ‘Does it 
not occur to you, little girl, that that’s 
just the reason that I now tell you to go 
home?’ . 

“That’s the way I feel about Lenore. 
I’ve been over much of the road that she 
must travel. That’s why I advise mothers 
to keep their embryo geniuses at home until 
they can go with them to the ‘artistic 
atmosphere’ centers, or until their little 
ones have so matured and developed that 
they are able to care for themselves—until 
they really understand the relationships of 
life. 

“At the age of eighteen, I went from a 
small town to a great, throbbing city, went 
alone on my first over-night journey in a 
railway train. I attended a school which 
draws girls from all over the United States— 
- mostly from the small towns—and I lived in 
a big boarding-house, presided over by 
three matrons, and run under the super- 
vision of the school. Mother thought that 
sufficient guarantee of safety! And it was 
in my case. But that was due largely to 
luck, and the fact that I was taken up 
by some older girls who happened to have 
high ideals and splendid characters. 

“There were girls and women from six- 
teen to forty in that school; all sorts of 
girls—good girls, bad girls, lazy girls, am- 
bitious girls, noble girls, and—well, girls 
not so noble. There were widows, di- 
vorcées, married women. Many of the 
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girls were so unsophisticated as to be ignor- 
ant of even the fundamental truths of life. 
From small towns and little out-of-the-way 
places, they were suddenly thrown headlong 
into a strange, fascinating atmosphere, 
where things never mentioned at home were 
talked of as the commonplaces of life, and 
where there were only chance hands to 
guide and chance voices to restrain. 

“To be sure, there were three matrons, 
and every time a girl left the Hall she 
had to fill out a blank, telling where she had 
gone, when she would return, and such , 
things. Also, the doors were locked at one 
o’clock, and any girl not in at that hour 
was in danger of remaining in the street or 
going to a hotel for the night—admittedly 
a trying and peculiarly dangerous position 
for a young girl of eighteen or twenty. 
However, the watchmen were good-natured 
and human men. By the payment of a 
small sum, the girl who ‘knew the ropes’ 
could gain admittance to her ‘home’ after 
one o'clock. 

‘“‘Also, private detectives were employed 
by the school to look after the morals of the 
girls. And occasionally, because. of their 
reports, certain girls had to be sent away 
from the Hall. Usually their parents were 
notified. Sometimes these girls went home; 
but more often they remained-at the school 
to study, and went to live in private board- 
ing-houses, where there were no restrictions. 
Parents often see such happenings through 
the eyes of their daughters, simply because 
they cannot believe their daughter would 
do wrong. | 

“The number of ‘gay Lotharios’ among 
music teachers in a large city is much larger 
than young girls or their parents suspect. 
And such teachers do not always limit their 
instruction to-the subject listed on their 
name-plates. The relation between teacher 
and pupil sometimes becomes one of vast 
danger to any innocent girl. 

‘“‘T want to be in the same city with my 
daughter when she begins to study with 
the ‘masters.’ I want to know the teacher 
from whom she takes instruction. I do 
not say that it is wholly the teacher’s fault 
when things go wrong. Possibly it-is the 
‘artistic atmosphere’ of the studio, or the 
very nature of the study itselli—one cannot 
say positively. But it is something that has 
been exploited too many times and too 
tragically for me to subject my little girl to 
its suggestions without something more than 
a fond parent’s ‘God bless you, my child.’ 
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“Evil-minded? No, ’'m not—just prac- 
tical. Just concerned for my daughter’s wel- 
fare; just fearfully afraid of the undercur- 
rents; just sensitive of the fact that a young 
girl with a big talent is peculiarly susceptible 
to looking at things through her emotions 
—and peculiarly eager to understand the 
‘mysteries’ of life. Not that I think girls 
weak, or men wicked. But sex unguided, 
uncontrolled, is always taking big chances on 
the future; and the ‘artistic atmosphere’ holds 
for the unwary and the innocent many snares 
-besides those deliberately set by wily de- 
cewers. And I believe that it is better, far 
better, for a girl to let a great talent lie waste 
than to attain fame and glory at too deara price. 

‘“That’s why I'd rather my eighteen-year- 
old should remain at home, content with 
little things, minor achievements, than be 
exposed to phases of life through which she 
might not be strong enough to walk un- 
scarred. It isn’t that I do not believe in 
my daughter, or in other women’s daughters. 
I believe in Lenore more than I do in my- 
self; but I can’t but believe in human nature 
more, after all I’ve seen. 

‘There are so many things in a great city 
that the girl untutored in city ways is 
unable to cope with. There are so many 
influences in a big boarding-house that 
matrons and private detectives are power- 
less to combat—influences apt to throw 
little trustful, wide-eyed girls off their 
balance. It is such a delicate, such a criti- 
cal period of a girl’s life—this first voyage 
from the sheltering arms of mother—that I 
do not want Lenore to take it alone. When 
she faces the world, when she leaves her 
circle of girlhood friends to walk out into 
life as it is, I want to be by her side, that I, 
out of my larger experience, may point 
the way, or at least be near when puzzling, 
bewildering problems threaten to play 
havoc with her common sense. 

“You may say a girl is stronger and 
better for meeting things single-handed. 
Perhaps! But I think that the ordinary 
girl is not strong enough in knowledge or 
moral courage to meet the problems of a 
strange city—alone, at eighteen. It is like 
throwing a baby into the river to see if it 
can swim ashore. The girl who enters the 
artistic channels of a city’s daily life with- 
out chaperonage is laid open to every degree 
of moral attack. The very fact of her 
being in that atmosphere seems an invita- 
tion to try her mettle, and if possible, to 
cripple, to destroy. 
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‘‘T remember a beautiful seventeen-year- 
old girl from the West—tall, willowy, rosy- 
cheeked—who roomed with a woman of 
thirty-five, a Southerner, who was very 
familiar with the rough edges of life. She 
gloried in her evasions of rules and omis- 
sions in conduct. To the Western girl, 
who had been strictly brought up, this room- 
mate was a person of fascinating knowledge, 
of marvelous experience. 

“T won’t go into the details; but I shall 
never forget the day a gray-haired mother 
and an older sister, deep in mourning, came 
to the Hall. Nor shall I forget the great 
happiness we older girls felt—I had 
been, at the school four years then — 
when little Clarice Milton showed us the 
letter that said her brother was coming 
the next week to take her home. Clarice 
was so beautiful, so young, so temperamen- 
tal. Her infatuation for her music-master, 
who had a wife and four children, was the 
talk of the Hall. Despite the fact that she 
had a glorious contralto voice with grand 
opera possibilities, we who cared for Clarice 
all rejoiced when she went home. 

‘And I remember, too, the day the funny 
old man from some town in Maine came to 
get his daughter. He was a tattered, 
wizened little old man, with a long, gray- 
streaked beard; his hands were rough, and 
he couldn’t read much nor write. Lena 
Miller was his only daughter. He had 
mortgaged the old farm to get money to 
send her to ‘music school,’ when some trav- 
eling advertiser of the school had told him 
she had ‘great talent.’ ; 

“Tt was hard-for the old man to under- 
stand what it was all about and why ‘his 
little Lena’ must leave the big school. 
And Lena, in a flood of tears, burst out: 
‘I just had—to—to have new—dresses— 
and—pr-pretty things, dad. Everywhere 
I saw—beau-beautiful clothes, and a woman 
that I met—showed me—how I could get— 
mo-money easy—by passing—checks. I 
didn’t know—it was such an awful thing. 
You see, dad, you wo-wouldn’t send me— 
extra money—when I wrote—for it.’ 

“The old man winced. ‘I guess you 
didn’t remember how hard money comes 
with us folks, Lena, or you wouldn’t have 
asked. But, it’s all right. There now, 
don’t cry. Your ma’s waitin’ for us to 
come—home.’ 

‘But you say these things happen every 
day in our own city. I know. And one 
of the reasons for their happening is that 
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parents neglect to look after their children 
and properly safeguard them; they know 
not by what manner of man or woman their 
little ones are being taught life’s lessons. 
And that’s why I’m going to the great art 
centers with my daughter. If such things 
happen to women’s daughters here, what 
might not happen to a lonely and detached 
girl far from home? 

“T’m going to be near my girl should they 
happen to her. I’m going to be right there, 
to be the first to put my arms around her, 
and let her cry it out on my breast. I’m 
going to be so close that I'll know when 
troubles and temptations are assailing her 
fiercest. And I’m going to make her under- 
stand that J understand and am always 
with her, always there to help in critical 
hours, and if need be, to pick up all the little 
broken pieces and fit them together again. © 
I never want my child to have to forgive 
her mother for not taking proper care of her. 
If there is one tragedy of mother-lifemore 
cruel than all others, it is a daughter’s for- 
giveness of a parent’s carelessness. 

“T want, if I can, always to have my 
daughter’s confidence. I want so to grow 
with her that she will come to me frankly, 
in joy or sorrow. J do not want an 
‘artistic’ barrier to rise up between us. 
That is another reason I am going with my 

daughter when she storms the world. 
~ “So much depends upon the first associa- 
tions that a girl forms away from home. 
Many a room-mate has had more to do with 
shaping a girl’s life than her own mother had. 
I do not want that to be the case with 
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Lenore. And it isn’t that I want to spy on 
her, or bar her from all pleasure or romance. 
No,. indeed! I just want to know what 
those pleasures and romances are; I want to 
be around the corner, so to speak, while they 
are starting. 

“T think it was Thackeray who wrote, 
‘Are there not little chapters in everybody’s 
life that seem to be nothing, and yet affect 
all the rest of their history!’ They are very 
precious and significant chapters that are 
being written in that delicate, eager period 
of girl-life. They are vital chapters that 
are writing when little bundles of soaring 
hopes, frail bodies, and immature minds 
are drawn to the maws of great cities— 
where life dazzles, curiosity quickens, the 
blood begins to run hot, and sensitiveness— 
sometimes—to run cold. While those chap- 
ters of my daughter’s life are being written, 
I want to be there to guide the pen, or at 
least, to look over her shoulder when she 
wavers in her wording.” 

“But,” I interposed, “if every mother 
felt as you do, where would we get our 
artists from? What would become of the 
arts?” 

She sighed. ‘‘There would be fewer 
broken hearts, desolate homes, shriveled 
souls.” 

“But art?” I insisted. 

“Genius always finds a way. Artists 
there will always be. Art thrives every- 
where, anywhere. We mothers should see 
that our daughters make more of the 
advantages near at hand. Little girls need 
more art and less ‘artistic atmosphere.’ ” 








A New Serial Feature for December 


Beginning next month we shall publish a series of stories telling of 


May Iverson’s Career 


When, two years ago, Elizabeth Jordan announced that she would write no more 
May Iverson stories there was a protest from the tens of thousands of readers who had 
followed May through the two books that told of her convent life. The protest has 
finally borne fruit. May Iverson has “‘come back” in a series of stories that: have all 
the freshness of the earlier ones and the real life that they lacked for May becomes a 
newspaper-woman in New York. The illustrations are by James Montgomery Flagg. 


December Good Housekeeping—On the news-stands November 29th. 


A Leader of Women 


By Rose Young 


T is as easy to answer as to propound 
the question, Why is the woman at 
the head of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, administration 

after administration, an able woman?— 
No other kind could get there; and no 
other kind could stay there. It is one 
of the seats of the mighty, this headship 
of the General Federation. The woman 
who occupies it must advise with governors 
and discuss cases with the President and 
his cabinet officers. 

Social questions and civic questions are 
brought before her for opinion, and she is 
expected to argue with acumen, and speak 
with authority for the round million of 
women for whom she stands. All 
that is vital in the life of the 
nation, sooner or later, de- 
mands toll of her in- 
terest and her energies, 
not alone for herself, 
but for the. million. 
Tariff or prison re- 
form, schools or gar- 
bage-cans, conserva- 
tion of forests or stand- 
ardization of babies, 
political graft or tomato 
clubs—sooner or later, all 
these things, touching the 
periphery of the Federa- 
tion somewhere, somehow, 
work on into the human 
mother heart of it, and at 
last demand of its president 
crucial speech and action. Her 
power is far-reaching; her re- 
sponsibility is deep-seated. 
She stands for the most 
widely constructive, 
the most intimately 
applied social force in 
America: that which 
inheres in America’s 
organized club- 
women—who are also 
America’s wives and 


























that when a new president comes to the 
chair of the General Federation, she comes 
as no novice, but on the strength of proved 
personality and attainments. It is exactly 
for her qualities of leadership that she has 
been picked. 

‘Not by chance nor simple favor do we 
select our leader,” one club-woman pointed 
out years ago, “but through knowledge 
of her ability, her devotion, her capacity 
for self-sacrifice.” 

Following principle and precedent, in 
choosing Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker for its 
president the Federation but placed its seal 
on the record she had already made in the 
Federation’s own training-school for lead- 

ers. She had served it as treasurer, as 
auditor, and most signally, as 
| chairman of the Endowment 
8 Fund Committee. How- 
ever, it is not only ripe 
experience that she has 
brought to the same 
post that has engaged 
the talents of such 
historic women- 
leaders as Ellen M. 
Henrotin and Sarah 

Platt-Decker, but par- 

ticular qualities of 

leadership that are 
making her administra- 
tion particularly her own. 
One of these qualities, a per- 
vasive sympathy with what- 
ever is human, has been evi- 
dent from the start. From the 
start, has been evident likewise 
her inherent democracy, her 
desire to see women break 
down barriers of caste and 
class that interfere with 
the complete socializa- 
tion of women—the com- 
plete use of all that is in them 
of service to family, home, and 

community. 


mothers, grand- 

mothers, sisters, 

cousins, and aunts. 
No wonder, then, 
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“Tam longing for the day to come when we shall 

take sane measures to bring about a happier relation 

between the poor and the rich, the fortunate and 

the unfortunate, the educated and the uneducated, 
the religious and the non-religious 


“As the General 
Federation has done 
much to break down 
sectional prejudice the 
country over, and to 


ISE 





make us one,” Mrs. Pennybacker herself 
has said, “so I long for the women of 
America to take the lead in breaking down 
the lack of understanding—and I am afraid 
I must say the prejudice—that exists be- 
tween the different classes.”’ 

The Hon. Charles P. Neill, of the United 
States Labor Department, recently express- 
ed to her the opinion that women, more 
than any other social force, could bring 
about class comprehension and sympathy. 
“And of course,” she admits, “you know 
that our sex does stand charged with having 
created, and with maintaining, class dis- 
tinctions. Iam not prepared to say whether 
this be true; but I am longing for the day 
to come when we shall take sane measures 
to bring about a happier relation between 
the poor and the rich, the fortunate and the 
unfortunate, the educated and the unedu- 
_ cated, the religious and the non-religious.”’ 
Applying these ideas concretely, she 
urges that there be no close corporation 
for the woman’s club. Let the local club. 
be a sort of recruiting station, in which the 
unaccustomed women shall be trained to 
find themselves and their deepening rela- 
tions and widening responsibilities in the 
world’s work, ishercry. Bring in the young 
women, and bring out the talents of the 
untried; let the club be big enough and 
sympathetic enough to take in all the 
women members of the family—grand- 
mother, mother, and daughter—to the 
end that the General Federation may be 
made up of all women, of all ages, and all 
conditions. 

It was when the change from a Republican 
to a Democratic administration at Wash- 
ington threatened, for a moment, to dis- 
place Miss Julia Lathrop as the head of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau that. still 
another quality of generalship—the ability 
to think and act quickly for a million— 
found its chance for expression through 
Mrs. Pennybacker. The effort to super- 


sede Miss Lathrop was based, not upon any. 


charges of inefficiency, but simply upon 
the ground that her place was wanted for 
a Democrat. All over the country a mur- 
mur arose. Miss Lathrop’s appointment 
had not been due to-party affiliation, nor 
to any other consideration save fitness for 
her work: “Women were not in politics 
as plum-gatherers—the Federation was 
distinctly on record against the spoils 
system—Miss Lathrop should be left in 
place.” 


Young 
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Mrs. Pennybacker had reached Grand 
Rapids on one of those nation-wide itiner- 
aries which General Federation presidents 
have to make from time to time. Borrow- 
ing the office force of her host, she set the 
Federation’s machinery to work. The in- 
terest of the president of every state feder- 
ation of woman’s clubs in the country was 
enlisted in Miss Lathrop’s cause; board 
members and press-committees were asked 
to get busy; the papers began to be full 
of the “woman’s protest’—and within a 
short space after the sounding of this alarm, 
the menace had passed. 

But of all her qualities of leadership, the 
one that I should be inclined to place first 
is her manifest ability to accept criticism. 
Accept it? She invites it. She writes 
all around the country for it. 

And her influence is tending to convert 
the General Federation more and more into 
a great open forum, in which a sturdier 
spirit of ‘give-and-take among women is 
defining itself. 

Until the Mid-Biennial Council of the 
Federation met in Washington last April, 
Mrs. Pennybacker’s abilities as a presiding 
officer had not been put to a severe test 
for the Federation. She is a little woman; 


_ her voice is soft and Southern; the adjective 


most often used in describing her is, 
“dainty.” Those who did not know her 
wondered how she would rise to the re- 
quirements of handling a big meeting of 
able and enthusiastic women. She came 
East expecting to preside over a possible 
two hundred and fifty; the council meeting 
broke all records, and she found herself con- 
fronted with about ten times that number. 
And according to the general verdict, ‘she 


handled the unexpected numbers with mili- 


tary precision’’—‘‘the first impression was 
one of admiration for the skill with which 
the unexpected numbers were handled’’— 
“the sessions were models of dispatch and 
good order.” 

Some even grumbled because of the 
high tension the rapid-fire action of the 
president engendered; but the program 
that was placed in her hands for execution 
was executed—to the minute. And now, 
when Mrs. Pennybacker calls the Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation to 
order in Chicago next June, there will be 


no question in anybody’s mind as to her 


being about the most business-like presiding 
officer the Federation has ever had the good 
fortune to possess. 


The New Theater, con- 
secrated solely to art, fail- 
ed—but not because of the 
children. They formed the 
most rapturous appreciators 
of its crowning achievement. 
Maeterlinck s* Blue Bird. 
If. then, we would truly 
win back the stage to high 
ideals, why not take ad- 
vantage of the child's 
dramatic instinct to 
train a public that 
will appreciate ar- 
tistic productions, 
and frown upon 
plays of suggest- 
iveness such as 
are in vogue 
to-day 


THEATER entirely for children! 

If ten years ago you had tolda 

mother that such an institution 

would safeguard the high ideals 

of her little ones as nothing else could, she 

would have scoffed at the idea as prepos- 

terous. She might even have gone so far 

as to call it immoral, for in this country 

the theater is still forced to suffer somewhat 

from the stigma imposed upon it by the 

repressive edicts of our Puritan forefathers. 

But today we are at last beginning to take 
a step in the nght direction. 
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The Drama’s Value for 


By A. Minnie Herts 


The theatrical season of last year was 
preeminently a children’s season. Upon 


‘the stage the magical. dreams of childhood 


were finally given a local habitation. The 
imagination—that subtle attribute which 
ordinary educational systems so largely 
leave to shift for itselfi—was stimulated to 
an’ extent never before attempted. The 
lessons of class-room and Sunday-school 
were endowed, through concrete example, 
with a new, operative reality. Many of the 
productions inevitably fell far short of the 
ideal; but that the start was actually made, 


Mark Twain said of the Children’s 

' Educational Theater: ‘‘I consider it the 
greatest citizen-making force of the century. 
I hope that I shall live to see it firmly 
established.”” . This theater, chartered by the 
regents of the State of New York, was founded 
in 1903 by A. Minnie Herts Heniger,- then 
Miss Herts. Starting merely as a neighbor- 

- hood activity, the further development of 
the idea, due to the vision and capability of 
its founder, disclosed itself to be an im- 
portant adjunct of education in general, 
and the results accomplished attracted 
the attention of noteworthy educators 
in this country and abroad. Despite 
this fact, the idea was so pioneer that 
active work was obliged to cease in 
1909 for lack of financial support. 
- “ ’ oF Now, however, Mrs. Heniger has 
. ~ secured a new board of directors, 

and the work will be resumed 
this season, beginning with 
Mark Twain’s ‘The Prince 
and the Pauper.’’ Mrs. 
Heniger speaks with author- 
ity, and, considering the low 
estate to which many of our 
most successful dramatic 
productions have fallen, 
such an education as she 
suggests would seem to 
be of vital importance. 









































Children 


Heniger 


and on a large scale, is instinct 
with significance. 

Foremost among these good 
things for children, 
there stands out 
Mr. Winthrop Ames’s 
charming production of an 
adaptation of the German fairy 
tale ‘‘Schneewitchen”’ (“Snow White’’), 
which ran for some time at daily matinées tg eee tock soe M sas 
and Saturday morning performances at the Dede desea, Pinot the stars 
Little Theater, New York. Both drama- whom thechildren see, but Peter Pan and Wendy 
tically and scenically this was an achieve- themselves. For them always “the play's the thing” 


though 
fully 


appreciating the charm~ 
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ment of noteworthy artistry. Mr. Ames 
selected this piece because of its excellent 
dramatic plot. For a good plot is the first 
essential in a play for children, just as cer- 
tainly as in a play for adults. The reply of 
one woman, who is among the most distin- 
guished educators of this country, when 
asked for an opinion on this play, was: 
‘During the progress of the play I for- 
got to consider its possible value to the 
child; but I have laughed and cried along 
with the players, and have enjoyed every 
moment of the time I have been here.” 
To me, this reply, coming from a trained 
and sympathetic educator, was sufficient 
commentary on the full educative value of 
this production; and it should encourage 
discriminating parents to make it possible 
for a highly cultured producer like Mr. 
Ames to continue giving plays for children 
in connection with his other enterprises. 
Following this, came the opening 
of the real Children’s Theater, in 
New York, on the roof of 
Century Theater. The play 
offered here was “Racketty- 
Packetty House,” a drama- 
tization by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett of one of her own 
stories. Mrs. Burnett’s in- 
tuitive and 
sympathetic 
understand- 
ing of the 
child is 


The experiment of a theater for children, of children, and by children 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's “Racketty-Packetty House.” 


The Drama’s Value for Children 


so great that everything she writes for 
children is valuable and delightful. This 


especial play, however, was hurried into 
exist 


ence on the 
that the 
psychologi- 
cal moment 
for a com- 
mercial 


Chil- 



































dren’s Theater 
had arrived. 
The* widest 
publicity — her- 
alded this novel 
enterprise of Mr. 
George Tyler’s, 
while sixty thou- 
sand dollars was 





An ill- 


taking: but the swift insight of the youthful audiences into such 


institution must 


A. Minnie Herts Heniger 


spent to remodel the Cen- 
tury Theater roof to fit 
it to its new need. Ar- 
tistic programs were pro- 
vided and many 
extraneous at- 
tractions offered, 
yet from the 
time of the in- 
itial perform- 
eeNCes ort was 
patent that this under- 
taking could not be 
a real success. 

The leading player, 
Master Gabriel, was 
unlike any child 

who ever lived, 
even though he was sup- 
posed to impersonate a 
little boy. Children are 




































was last winter inaugurated in New York with a production of Mrs. 
advised cast and a straining for timeliness somewhat marred this under- 
falsities was encouraging evidence of the high artistic plane such an 
maintain to prosper 
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quick to sense so inartistic and false a 
note. This actor made use of all the arti- 
ficial appeal which he had utilized in 
“Buster Brown” and similar productions, 
to stimulate the jaded appetites of adults. 
He strained every nerve and muscle to 
“get a laugh.” Consequently he left the 
children in his audience perfectly serious 
and uninterested, and since he took up 
three-quarters of the play, the remainder 
went for almost nothing. 

The greatest mistake that can be made is 
to think that we must play down to the level 
ofachild. It may be necessary for the com- 
mercial manager to assume this policy with 
mature audiences, but it is nothing short 
of a crime so to pollute the fresh, receptive, 
dramatic instinct of an audience of children; 
for children know the truth in the matter of 
acting, as they do in other things, and it is 
only the truth offered them during child- 
hood which shall set them free 
to become intelligent and dis- 
criminating audiences in 
maturity. 

At  Christmas-time 
Maude Adams _ returned 
to New York to delight 

huge audiences of 
children and_ parents 
with her lovely im- 
~personation of 
~ PetersPansie. Her 
success was the 
same unfailing one 
which everywhere 
greets Barrie’s little 
boy who “never grew 
up.” - -That~ success 
was simply a further 
emphasis of the fact 
that a truly good 
play for children will 
always. strongly ap- 
peal to an intelligent 
adult audience. This 
play is far from alone 
in its demonstration of 
that fact. Again and 
again has this been 
proved. And since a new 
audience of children is 
growing up each year, the 
good plays can, and con- 
stantly should, be re- 
produced. 

However, it must 

be admitted that the 
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box-office success of Peter Pan is not so 
greatly due to parents’ recognition of the 
dramatic and educational value of Barrie’s 
fantasy, as to the universal popularity of 
Miss Maude Adams. But charming and 
spontaneous as Miss Adams’s impersonation 
is, children would enjoy Barrie’s play quite 
as well without a star in the title part. 
Unlike an adult audience, the child wants 
to see the play, not the star. And here 
again is proof of the child’s naturally artis- 
tic nature. The child does not even study 
his program to learn who is impersonating 
acharacter. Hebelievesinthereality of the 
character itself. The greatest wonder of it 
all to meis why we have such dull, undiscrim- 
inating audiences of adults, when this divine 
imagination is so common in children. 

The germ of “the tired business man”’ 
may possibly exist in the nature of some 
little boys, but in the main I think the 
‘“‘bald-headed row” is purely a product of 
civilization—an institution of man’s, not 
God’s, making. The perversion and neglect 
of youth’s pure imagination is responsible 
for it to a very large extent, for as the twig 
of imagination is bent, so is the tree of senti- 
ment inclined. 

During the holiday season of last winter 
came also Mr. Belasco’s much-heralded offer- 
ing of ““The Good Little Devil,” announced 
as “‘a fairy tale for grown-ups.” The play is 
a dramatizatior by Rosemonde Gérard and 
Maurice Rostand, wife and son of Edmond 
Rostand, of a children’s story by the Coun- 
tess de Ségur, a prolific writer of stories for 
children, whose work has great vogue in 
France. 

Despite her popularity, however, the 


list of what is truly valuable for the 


child has not been greatly increased by Ma- 
dame de Ségur, and I think that Madame 
Rostand erred in selecting ‘‘ The Good Little 
Devil” for dramatization. The idea is 
said to have occurred to her about five years 
ago when, to distract her son during a con- 
valescence, she wanted to read him some- 
thing reposeful and amusing; and as the 
French critics, who have been most fulsome 
in their eulogies of this play, express it, 
“the spirits of the mother and her son were 
transported, and for the somewhat dry 
pages of the Countess de Ségur, they sub- 
stituted winged fairy thoughts and radiant 
lyric poesy.” 

Probably it was the Parisian success of 
this piece which induced the wizard of pro- 
ducers to bring it out in America. He did 


keenly, poignantly alive. 


The Drama’s Value for Children 


everything that was physically possible to 
enhance the play’s effectiveness. The 
scenery was charming—very like that of the 
Parisian production—while the actors were 
for the most part adequate. Yet with all 
its aids of presentation, I regard it as a play 
valuable neither for adults nor chiidren. 
Most of all, I object.to the perfervid passion 
of a lad of fourteen for a young girl. Wedo 
not want to introduce children thus early to 
such phases of sex attraction. A serious, 
passionate attachment between adults, chil- 
dren can understand and appreciate; but 
the rapturous passion of a boy of fourteen 
for an inamorata is rather too Continental 
for our American youth; so much so 
that, even with Mr. Belasco’s elaborate 
production, the idea cannot take deep 

root here. : 

Another defect was that of making Ma- 
dame MacMiche, the school-mistress, un- 
necessarily harsh, and. all the things con- 
nected with school, as represented by Old 
Nick and Old Nick Junior, unnaturally 
severe. It is a mistake which can do no 
good to the child drama to instil a horror of 
school in any child’s mind through a play’s 
action. It defeats the entire purpose of 
such a drama, for children themselves prefer 
plays which construct and establish ideals, 
not the plays which destroy them. It is 
precisely on this account that we may look 
to the purity of the child imagination to do 
away with the exploitation of medical 
theories, with which our stage today seems 
so preoccupied, and so lead us back to a 
beautiful, ideal drama, wherein our stage 
may reassume its lost artistic function. 

Last season demonstrated what can be 
done in this way through the overwhelming 
success of Eleanor Gates’s play, “‘The Poor 
Little Rich Girl.” In this, the latent possi- 
bilities of the juvenile drama were made 
Although all 
types could feel intensely with the plaintive 
little rich child in her sumptuously appoint- 
ed unhappiness, the lesson of the play was 
especially aimed at parents of the moneyed 
class. They saw, as probably never before, 
how poor their own children actually are, 
though surrounded by all the material things 
that money can buy. 

There is all the pathos of life in the scene 
where the mother, turning with preoccupied 
air from the child’s pleading gaze, hurries 
off to arrange for her dinner guests.—Then 
the scene changes. In a charming bit of 
fantasy, the child’s imagination soars off, 


A. Minnie Herts Heniger 


transported in dreams. This is the part ot 
the play which intimately concerns parents; 
for really to help your child, it is far more 
essential that you know what she is:thinking 
than what she may be doing. Before a 
thought has translated itself into an act is 
the vital moment for sympathetic help. 
That is why Miss Gates’s play is so irre- 
sistible in its appeal. It so vividly crys- 
tallizes the working of a child’s mind into 
action that one cannot question its truth. 
The author delved into the deeps of her 
own youth to capture that truth. Even 
the poor little rich girl’s dreams of “murder- 
ing the king’s English”’are but Miss Gates’s 
own childhood dreams, called back to us 
by the kindly magician, art. 

After all the misunderstandings have been 
smoothed away through an illness of the 
little girl, and the parents, fully awakened 
to what they have been losing, take the 
child to join a little play-fellow in the coun- 
try where flowers grow, one feels what an 
exquisite value is inherent in this children’s 
drama which we are only beginning to de- 
velop. 

The child’s season was rounded out when 
Mr. William A. Brady finally succeeded in 
persuading Louisa Alcott’s heirs to consent 
to a dramatization of that immortal book, 
“Tittle Women.” If anyone had fears 
that those dear companions of their child- 
hood, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, might lose 
their quaint identities on the stage, their 
misgivings must have been quite dissipated 
by the actual performance. Both the spirit 
and the atmosphere of Miss Alcott’s classic 
were reverently guarded. The old figures 
were animated with the old spirit. The 
picturesque, homelike atmosphere of the 
March family sitting-room; the blossom- 
hung apple orchard attached to the board- 
ing-school kept by Jo and her kindly Dr. 
Bhaer; the flutter and excitement when 
“the girls gave their play ’—all were there, 
alive, breathing. They were the means of 
bringing to Mr. Brady’s theater hundreds 
of persons who could not be classed among 
regular metropolitan theater-goers. It was 
the power which the vitalization of an idea 
possesses, for both old and young, that 
they could not resist. And the possibilities 
of the range of children’s drama were all 
the while being still further exemplified. 

All these productions, however, made 
their appeal largely to the parents of well- 
to-do children. The poor were still com- 
pelled to depend upon moving-picture houses 
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for dramatic entertainment. These they 
constantly over-crowded; for young people 
insist upon drama of one sort or another. 
Herein lies the germ of the popularity the 
“movies” enjoy throughout the country. 

About twelve years ago, managerial thrift 
in moving-picture theaters began to turn 
to commercial profit the child’s determina- 
tion to find satisfaction for his craving 
dramatic instinct. In the beginning, nine- 
tenths of the moving-picture audiences 
were children. In 1906 eighty moving- 
picture exhibits were closed by law in one 
week in New York City, solely because they 
were patronized by children under sixteen, 
unaccompanied by parents. But the law 
was powerless to change childhood’s nature. 
The children, therefore, began persuading 
their parents to go with them to the moving- 
picture places. Often I have myself been 
stopped by little ones in front of these 
theaters with the plea: ‘‘Won’t you please 
come in with me, and say you’re my mama? 
My friend’s just gone in with a man who 
said he was her papa.” 

Gradually, as the parents began to accom- 
pany their children, the managers enlarged 
their auditoriums to meet the increased 
demand made upon them by the whole 
family. Noting the enormous increase in 
audiences, clever commercial managers 
entered the moving-picture business, devel- 
oping many of its marvelous possibilities to 
their present intense pitch. But it was the 
audience which made the moving-picture 
business, not the business which made the 
audience. And it was the child who first 
created the audience for these houses. 

It is my deep conviction, founded upon 
long experience of practical work for chil- 
dren and the theater, that the children, and 
only the children, can perform the same 
service for the establishment of. the artistic 
theater in our country. Our sons and 
daughters reach out to us, craving visualized 
dramatic. form to make real for them the 
pictures of their imagination, or to create 
new-forms upon which their active souls 
may feed. In reply, we either give them no 
theater at all, or we throw them the dry 


-husks of the movies because it is cheap and 


éasy. 

“But just think,’ one man said to me 
recently—and his attitude is more or less 
typical—‘“‘just think of the progress that 
has been made in the past five years in the 
moving pictures. We shall soon be able to 
show the child many of Shakespeare’s plays. 

















Crav- 
ing for 
dramais implanted : 
inchildren, along withthe , 
craving for sunshine and | 
flowers. If we do not 
provide them with the 
best, they will take what 

they can get in the “movies” 


There’s an arrange- 
ment of Hamlet now 
being made in a film 
studio, in which the 
entire plot is made 
perfectly clear. In 
the beginning there 
is even a scene intro- _ 
duced wherein you see * 
the uncle put the poison into 
the ear of Hamlet’s father.”’ 

Butstop to consider. What edu- 
cational or spiritual uplift is there 
in showing a young person every 
plot of every play that Shakespeare 
wrote, reeled off in this way? Didn’t the 
Bard of Avon himself think so lightly of 
plots that he appropriated his own from 
whatever source best suited him? It wasin 
covering the empty skeleton with the flesh 
and blood of his own imaginative genius 
that Shakespeare endowed these plots with 
value. And now we try to believe it is educa- 
tional to consume the flesh and blood of 
imaginative human expression, and then to 
dangle the dry bones of a skeleton before the 
inquiring eyes of the trusting child. 
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Abroad, especially in Germany and 
France, parents make wiser educa- 
tional use of the child’s desire to see 
plays enacted. As much as thirty years 
-ago, the Duke of Saxony headed a 
troupe, called the Saxe-Meiningen 
players, which performed all the 
classics of Goethe and Schiller, and 
great audiences of children reveled 
in “Joan of Arc,” “The Robbers,”’ 
“Wallenstein,’’and“‘Faust.” The 
present-day German parent, realiz- 
ing the great good that has accrued to 
himself through this thorough grounding 
in the German classics, encourages his 
children to see the best dramatic works. 
In France a classic matinée for children 

is given every week in Parisat the Théatre 
Francais, and here crowds of children see 
almost everything of Racine and Corneille 
and Moliére, together with the best modern 
imaginative works. Another Parisian thea- 
ter, called “‘The Chatelet,” caters to chil- 
dren who have less money to spend, pro- 
ducing dramatizations of Jules Verne’s 
stories of adventure, and fairy tales of the 
highly dramatic order. Nor is the move- 
ment limited to Paris. It extends through- 
out France. Wintering in the Cathedral 
town of Chartres three years ago, I found 
that the theater was half empty when 
a modern play was offered; but when 


“Athalie” or “Esther” was given, 
the theater was crowded by large 
classes from the schools and colleges. 
Fortunes have been spent in this country 
in attempts to supply adult audiences 
with superior performances of classic 
and modern drama—something they do 
‘ot want. Yet nothing has been spent 
supply children with good classic 
dnd modern drama—a thing children 
emphatically do want. Whatever shall 
prove of lasting value in the life of our 
community must come through de- 
velopment. The adult audience of ten 
years hence is the child audience of today. 


“Why spend so much time and effort to give 
playsso correctly for children?” people frequently 
say tome. “Have you not found that children 


will flock in crowds to see any sort of a play, 
no matter how badly staged and acted?” 

I always reply, ‘Yes; and that is the 
reason children should receive only the 
best.” 

Unfortunately, it is absolutely impossible 
to provide any large number cf children 
with good productions of worthy plays on 
a self-supporting basis. Therefore, since the 
foundation of taste and discrimination is laid 
before the age of eighteen, the Children’s 
Theater should be an endowed institution, 
with directors conversant not only with the 
artistic and business side of the theater, 























The 
children of 
today are the public 
of tomorrow. To develop their ar- 
tistic sense now is to build for the 
regeneration of our national drama 
and, through it, our national life 


but with child nature, and 
its mental and moral needs. 
In England, although 
no sustained at- 
tempt has been 
made to provide children 
with dramatic entertain- 
ment, tradition has firmly 
established the Christmas 
pantomime. On December 
twenty-sixth, or “boxing day,” 

London and every small township 
in England produces a pantomime 
which is good or bad, accord- 
ing to the imagination and pocket 
ofits producer. All the fairy tales 
serve as subjects; “‘ Dick Whitting- 
ton” also has been offered, and 
many similar popular children’s _ tales. 
Such entertainments exemplify the rigid 
connection between men’s moral natures 
and their fortunes. They show that fate 
is largely determined by character. The 
child needs to have the force of an ideal 
carried to a practical solution, and the 
drama is the only logical and interesting 
agency which can successfully accomplish 
this vital end. 
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An easy time, the bachelor's? _ 
~ About as much so as well-fatted 
game's in the open season. At 
every turning he encounters a 
trap eager to close upon him 


Bachelors 
By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 


UST why the bachelor should be the 
Ishmael of society no one knows. The 
fact remains, however, that every 

woman’s and every other man’s hand is 


against him, and that he exists upon suffer- 


ance, forever surrounded by a cloud of 
undeserved suspicion, and the target for 
the blame of his fellow-creatures. 

No married man ever beholds a bachelor 
flaunting his liberty and his latch-key in the 
face of a domestic public without being filled 
with envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
No woman ever sees a bachelor spending 
upon his own adornment ‘and pleasure the 
money that she feels should be paying for 
French millinery and imported gowns in- 
stead of going for fancy waistcoats and 
tobacco, without beginning to plot how she 
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can marry him off, and thus encompass his 
downfall. Even an alleged democratic 
government in which all men are declared 
free and equal makes a class discrimination 
against the bachelor, and proposes to tax 
him more heavily than the married man, 
under the theory that single blessedness is 
a luxury that should be paid for. 

Whether this prejudice against bachelors 
is based upon the truism that misery likes 
company, and that all of.the married who 
are wrestling with the bills and ills of matri- 
mony resent any man’s having ducked 
the common human burden, is impossible 
to say. It is beyond denying, though, 
that the bachelor is looked upon askance, 
as one who has displayed almost super- 
natural foxiness in escaping trouble. Also, 


\ 


‘- Sympathy enfolds her like a halo. 


t 
~ 
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he is regarded as something of a quitter, 
one who has been too selfish or too much 
afraid to play the love game out to the end 
and accept its consequences. 

In the current slang of the day, this puts 
the bachelor “in bad” with the public. 
Not so is the old maid esteemed. She is 
a sweet flower of romance, a bit faded per- 
haps, but all the more. precious for that. 
We feel 
that she has done what she could toward 
entering the holy estate, and if she has not 
succeeded in doing so, the fault is not hers, 
but lies at the door of some man, doubtless 
at the door of some bachelor—and this 
scores another black mark against him. 

On the contrary, it 
is assumed that the 
bachelor is a bachelor 
with malice afore- 
thought. Itis presumed 
that he could have mar- 
ried if he had wanted 
to marry, that he would 
have been married if he 
hadn’t exhibited un- 
canny cleverness in 
dodging the matri- 
monial halter; and so 
no excuse Is to be made 
for his state of celibacy, 
no pity is tobe extended 
him on account of it. . 

Likewise, he is held 
responsible for many of 
the problems that afflict 
society. He is accused 
of being the real reason 
for the decline in the 
marriage-rate, and the 
consequent numbers of 
spinsters, and _ for 
women being forced to 
labor outside of the 
homeand support them- 
selves, since they have 
no husbands to sup- 
port them and no 
homes in which to live. 

Therefore ad bas the 
bachelor! To the near- 
est lamp-post with him, 
or failing that, the clos- 
est preacher! Let’s tax 
him out of existence! 
Let’s shame him into 
marrying! How darea 
man who evades the 
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responsibility of supporting a family look 
Mr. Roosevelt—or any of us who have a 
houseful_of little olive branches—in the 
face? ears 

It is only too sadly true that the bachelor 
has in all the wide world but two friends. 
One of these is the hostess, who treasures 
as the very jewel of her soul a man who 
can be invited to dinner without having to 
drag along a dull and uninteresting wife 
with him. The bachelor’s other friend is 
his sister, who regards an unmarried brother 
with a bank-account and a chronic com- 
plaint as a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence for her and her hungry brood—and 
thanks Heaven therefor daily on her knees. 


Ladies interested in charities give him no quarter—but demand several of 
him. What right has an old bachelor to his money, anyway? 
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Undoubtedly, thereason that the bachelor gagements, nor for his going shabby, or 
is regarded with this peculiar mixture of — being grouchy, or not going to places where 
envy and spite is because the public pictures he doesn’t want to go, as is the comfort- 
his lot as one of perpetual beer and skittles, able custom of the married man. 

a round of pleasure unmarred by the thought Neither does the bachelor have a monop- 
of having to listen to.a curtain lecture when oly of his own pocketbook because he has 
he goes home, and of a freedom from no wife and children with whom to share it. 
the cares, worries, and anxieties of domes- The mere fact that a man has no family to 
ticity that makes existence one glad, sweet support makes all sorts of impecunious 
song. and shiftless relatives feel that he is called 

Of course this is far enough from being upon to support them. Sister Sue can 
the case. The bachelor, no more than any — see no reason why bachelor brother shouldn’t 
other man, escapes having black care ride toil to pay her Johnnie’s college debts, 
behind him; and if he has evaded the bur- or cultivate her Sally’s voice, or send her 
dens of matrimony, he has also missed its Janie to Paris to study art. 
prop and stay. For a wife is not always Likewise, those estimable philanthropists 
a handicap. She_is just as often _an_ever-« who do good by proxy and who make every- 
present help in times of trouble. g¢And she’s body but themselves contribute to worthy 

gthe best and the most plausible excuse for causes, mark the bachelor for their own, 
{ everything that a man does, or doesn’t do,# and hold him up for donations to every- 
4, that human ingenuity has ever yet invented jj thing. And they are never grateful to him, 

All of this is to be credited up on the either. What right has an old bachelor 
wrong side of the ledger to the bachelor’s to his own money, anyway? Selfish old 
account. Hecan’t lay his failureinbusiness thing; if he wouldn’t marry, he should be 


to a AViit’S. exes ao travagance. made to give! 
He can’t blame “> his wife for his Socially the life of the bachelor is not the 


lateness in keeping en-. dolce far niente existence, the calm and 








A tax on bachelors? There is one already: his relatives attend to that. And flattering as it may be to 
seem “made of money,” Johnnie's college debts and Sally's singing lessons and Janie’s art course in Paris 
form rather an item in the accounts of the man who has “no one but himself ™ 
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peaceful drowsing in a perfectly 
appointed club, that it is popu- 
larly pictured to be. On the con- 
trary, it is a wild and tumultuous, 
_and thrilling and hairbreadth series 
of escapes that can only be com- 
pared to the flight of the timid 
hare pursued by a pack of hounds. 
Safety there is for him nowhere. 
No man is a friend whom he can 
trust. No one knows the sting of 
ingratitude as does the bachelor. 

He may have showered favor 
after favor upon a woman, but 
does that hinder her from trying 
to marry him off to her sister or 
her old school friend? It does not. 
He may have been more than a 
brother to a fellow man, but does 
that keep that man from basely 
aiding and abetting his wife in 
her designs against the bachelor’s 
freedom? It does not. 

More: it is the bachelor who is 
expected to devote himself to the 
entertainment of his friends’ 
guests; to ride them about in 
automobiles; to send débutantes 
candy, and college graduates copies 
of Ibsen; to dance with the left- 
overs and take elderly dowagers 
in to dinner; and to buy christen- 
ing gifts for babies and be best 
man at weddings, and generally to 
immolate himself upon the altar 
of friendship. 

And so far from appreciating 
these sacrifices, married people as- 
sume that a bachelor should be 
eternally grateful for the privilege 
of glimpses of home life, and for 
getting a chance to exchange the 
chef @euvre of his club cook for the boiled 
mutton of the suburban handmaiden. 

Thus it will be seen that instead of being 
a bird flitting merrily from bough to bough, 
as is generally supposed, the bachelor is 
the patient dray-horse of society, drawing 
its heaviest load. Moreover, the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance, and the man who 
remains single, if eligible, undergoes such 
strenuous exertions that he contracts that 
worn expression we so often see upon bache- 
lors’ faces. Indeed, the labor involved in 
remaining a bachelor is so arduous that 
many men give it up, and permit them- 
selves to be married in self-defense. 

The theory that all bachelors are bache- 
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He is the master of his fate—but taking charge of that besieged 
appendage is so wearing that sometimes the bachelor marries in 
sheer self-defense 


lors of their own volition is another popular 
mistake. As a matter of fact, all bache- 
lors, like all Gaul, may be divided into three 
parts. There are some men who are born 
bachelors, there are other men who achieve 
bachelorhood, while still others have bache- 
lorhood thrust upon them. 

There are men who are celibates in their 
very cradle, and to whom all skirts are as 
castor oil and peppermint, even before they 
can speak. ‘They fight their nurses; their 
hair can’t be made to curl; they won’t 
play with little girls; they spend their 
pennies on themselves, instead of buying red 
apples for the teacher; and when they 
go to college they wear spectacles, and 
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dig and smoke pipes and board in the 
mess-hall. 

These boys grow up to be prim and 
precise men, with hidebound theories about 
religion and politics, and with weak diges- 
tions. They take up with food fads and 
strange doctrines, and have seventeen 
different weights of underclothing, and are 
upset all day if anybody changes the angle 
at which their brushes are placed on the 
chiffonier. 

Unfortunately, occasionally a born old 
bachelor gets switched off his preordained 
course in life and marries; in which case 
he and his wife live scrappily_ever_after. 
For the old-bachelor-husband is the_ sort 
of husband who keeps an eye on the house- 
keeping and audits his wife’s accounts 
and snoops around the kitchen, peeking 
into the flour-barrel to see if there’s any 
waste and taking note of the thickness of 
the potato parings. 

The man who achieves bachelorhood is 
of a different type, and may be described 
as the triumph of art over nature, or self- 
ishness over inclination. The born old 
bachelor has ice-water in his veins. The 
man who achieves bachelorhood has good 
red blood in his arteries, but he possesses 
an artificial refrigerating plant in his head, 
by means of which he can cool down his 
temperature from the boiling-point to sub- 
normal, whenever his emotions run counter 
to his judgment. 

He is always an attractive fellow, genial 
and kindly on the surface, hard as iron 
underneath. He doesn’t avoid women. 
He seeks them out, for he takes the same 
fearful delight in their society as does the 
mountain-climber in sporting along the dizzy 
edge of a precipice. He is prodigal with 
the attentions that are without intention. 
He talks the loveliest sentiment-in the world; 
but he never drops into prose and pops the 
question. 

. In vain is the trap laid and the snare set 
for him. He walks safely-among them all. 
Secret nooks under the palms in conserva- 
tories, while the band in the distance pulses 
a passzonate strain; strolls on moonlit 
beaches; a little table set for two; twilight 
boudoirs, heavy with the scent of violets; 
even rainy Sundays in country - houses, 
when people talk of souls and discover that 
they. are affinities—there is no danger that 
he has not dared and from which he has not 
escaped without a wedding ring in his nose. 
He has played about all the bait with 


~ these others. 
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which women fish for husbands in the 
matrimonial sea; and he has nibbled at their 
hooks, and then flirted away. No mean 
triumph is his, and he wears his bachelor- 
dom with a jaunty swagger that makes it 
an affront and challenge to every woman 
he meets. He is the kind of bachelor 
every single woman is bent on marrying, 
that every married woman is determined 
to marry off, and that no woman ever does 
malry. 

The man who has bachelorhood thrust 
upon him differs from either of his single 
brothers. His celibacy is neither of volition 
nor of achievement, but is the fruit of 
misfortune. He is the gentlest and the 
tenderest of men, the sort of man capable 
of a great love and a great self-abnegation, 
and you may know him by the wistful way 
in which he looks at little children, and his 
chivalry and his pity toward all women. 

Sometimes the man who has had bachelor- 
hood thrust upon him has been the victim 
of an unfortunate love affair in his youth. 
She upon whom he bestowed the treasure 
of his heart, died. or marrried another. 
He could not love again and put another in 
the One Woman’s place, as those of lesser 
natures do, and so he has gone lonely and 
widowed in spirit down the years. 

Generally, however, the man who has 
bachelorhood thrust upon him is paying 
the price of a sacrifice on the altar of duty 
as heroic as any that ever won for a-soldier 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Many 
a man denies himself the love of a wife, 
and the feel of the arms of little children 
around his neck, and the joy of a home of his 
own, because he has had laid upon his 
shoulders the burden of an old mother’s 


support, or of younger sisters’ and brothers’. 


The strength of his youth went in labor for 
To their service he gave the 
days when he should have been marrying 
and laying the foundation of his own hap- 
piness; and by the time they were provided 
for and settled in life, his hour of love-mak- 
ing and wooing had gone‘y. 

The tragedy and the pathos of life are 
embodied in old bachelors as well as its 
selfishness; and we should pity them as well 
as envy them, if we knew the thoughts they 
think as they sit over their. last  pipeful 
at night. 

And anyway, we can’t do without them. 
They are a useful and beneficent institu- 
tion—if only as material for the match- 
maker and the tax-gatherer. 


The Charm of the Antique 


By Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of ‘‘ The Quest of the Colonial,” 
““ Adventures in Home-Making,”’ etc. 







































Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton, who have 
pursued the antique 
everywhere; and found 
it—and with it, joy 
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OBERT and Elizabeth 
Shackleton! The names 

of these questers of the Colo- 
nial and adventurers in home- 
making are known to many 
thousands, for the delightful 
essays that make the volumes 
named above appeared over- 


page from. more than one 
best-selling novel, and now 
these books stand on library 
shelves where the novels are 
not at home. But who are 
the Shackletons? Are they 
literary hucksters who have 
found arich field in the charm 
that hedges round a genuine 
antique or inheres in the 
making of a home? No, they 
are genuine. They are lovers 
(imagine a period there, al- 
though that is only part of 
the sentence) of old-time 
shapes and designs, and a 
piece of furniture that has 
survived from Colonial days 
has for them an added fascina- 
tion—a taste that evena fault- 
less reproduction would not 





When Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton first saw the house which now holds all their treasures, it was crumbling, 
dilapidated, ramshackle. Their enthusiasm and taste restored it to the splendid, dignified mansion it is today 
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satisfy. They do not imagine; they see and feel.. The charm that reaches out and takes hold 
upon you when you read their essays is their charm, the genuineness that they feel and are. 

They have been called the homeless home-makers, and for most of their lives the charge 
was true. Time and again they have fitted up a house, putting in their treasures, giving it 
the comfortable air of a true. home—and then moved on. Robert Shackleton was a newspaper- 
man, and a bigger salary in another town has-a way of making itself heard. Besides, all 
these houses were other men’s, and who is ever at home in a borrowed house?. Rent-day denies 
that you are more than stopping there. ‘But at last they found an old. place—you and I 
would have passed it by—that ‘‘had possibilities,’’ and they bought it, touched it with a wiz- 
ard’s hand here and there, built themselves into it, and made it home. Worn and seedy when 
they got it, it now looks as fit as any home of millionaire, and the ghosts of its former owners 
would not know the place. Here were their dearest adventures in home-making, for this 
was to be their permanent home. From here they have gone in search of a piece for this corner 
or that, a table or a sideboard that they had a place for, for theirs has been no haphazard 
gathering together of antiques. Collecting is not a hobby with them; no mere museum is their 
home, but a place where the most treasured antique fits into the daily scheme. They wander 
here and there, singly or together; they dig into old houses, turn up at country auction sales, 
always with a little more cash than the forecast of the journey calls for, for things that were 
fashioned honestly scores of years ago, and that bear the stamp of beauty and the subtle charm of 
association with events that are but memories now, are to be found in the most unexpected places. 
Tomorrow, or the day after, they are to be found in the Shackletons’ home near Philadelphia. 

“‘Somehow we have managed to get a good deal of happiness out of life,’’ says Robert Shackleton. 
We do not doubt it. A little-money and a big heart, a sane mind and a sound judgment— 
these are possessions sufficient for any man or woman. With them Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton have gleaned the best from life. More, they have passed on the charm that has 
wrought with them until their friends of. print all say of any new ‘‘adventure” of theirs, “If 
the Shackletons wrote it, I want to read it.”’ 

The essay that follows is the first of a series to be printed now and then as some phase of 
the charm of the antique appeals to them for expression. They have traveled here and there 
and everywhere in their search for antiques, and they have license to write of anything that 
appeals to them.—The Editor. 


The Charm of Acquisition 


HE charm that pervades the an- 
tique, the allurement that comes 
with time, the fascination that 
accompanies the serene mellowing 

of age—are infinitely increased by posses- 
sion. It is delightful to look upon a treas- 
ure of the past, tinged as it is with the tender 
grace of a day that is dead; but it is infin- 
itely more delightful to make the treasure 
one’s own. And the more that one gathers 
and loves, the more does there come a deeper 
enjoyment, a finer satisfaction, a fuller joy. 
The quest of the antique leads pleasurably 
on from one delightful triumph of acquisi- 
tion to another. 

Yet for worth-while collecting, there must 
be a worth-while foundation. There must 
be a standard of taste and distinction. It 
must be fully appreciated that, contradict- 
ory though-it may at first thought seem, 
the basic charm of the antique is not its age. 
There must be something more than age; 
the passage of years cannot give delight 
unless there would be somewhat of delight 
even without the years. The antique must, 
in short, always and antecedently, possess 


the quality of beauty. But if a thing is 
beautiful, the hand of time gradually 
touches it with delectable fascination. 

And beauty must not be taken in a narrow 
sense, for it properly holds within itself 
proportion, dignity, propriety, grace. Not 
only may a painting be beautiful, not only 
may statuary be beautiful, but a chair may 
be beautiful, a table may be beautiful, there 
may be beauty in a chest of pine. 

If age alone were sufficient to constitute 
charm, the furniture disdainfully termed 
Victorian would now enjoy the beginning of 
a collecting vogue; for early Victorian fur- 
niture is old, and mid-Victorian and late- 
Victorian will soon be similarly old; yet 
these styles can never attract true collectors, » 
for they are based on bad taste and the ab- 
sence of distinction and beauty. 

From the first, the true collector must 
absolutely realize that he must gather only 
the things that were always good, and that 
the thing that is undesirable can only 
achieve with age an added undesirability. © 
“Ts not every part about you blasted with 
antiquity?’’ demanded the Lord Chief Jus- 





Far continents are housed with- 
his tables dead ages live again. 
neyed King-te-Tching and 
lish village of Lowestoft for its 
its so rare a blend of dignity 
gathered into a set around the 


by a hand which held the 


tice of Falstaff, with more 
than an implication that age 
had only made him worse. 

There is always the agreeable 
reflection that collecting is not 
merely a matter of money, although it is 
true that some of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful treasures are only for the rich. For, 
rightly gathered together, with the charm of 
fitness and distinction and beauty added to 
the charm of time, one’s treasures may be 
either costly or the reverse; they may be 
priceless tapestries, lordly vessels of silver 
and gold, furniture superb with ornament 
and inlay, or they may be the chair 
rightly modeled, the table without orna- 
ment but of perfect lines, the chest of 
drawers that was not beyond the man of 
moderate means. It is line and proportion 
and color and shape that are the essential 
factors. 

Everyone will remember Irving’s alluring 
description of the home of Katrina Van 
Tassel on the Hudson, with its claw-footed 
chairs, its dark mahogany tables shining 
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in the collector's abode, and on 
Fashioned in thousand-chim- 
reaching out to the tiny Eng- 
name, this ware, which exhib- 
and daintiness, was gradually 
central cup that has been held 
hand of George Washington 


like mirrors, its glistening 
andirons, its rows of resplen- 
dent pewter, its corner cupboard 
with its treasures of silver and 
china. One loves the description, 
and knows that he would love the things 
themselves; first of all, because of the 
obvious fact of their beauty, and follow- 
ing that, because there would be added the 
subtle zest, the otherwise incommunicable 
charm, of age. Who would not love to 
find Katrina’s treasures real, and to make 
delightful acquisition of them for his own! 

No matter how much one’s affectionate 
liking for an antique treasure deepens and 
strengthens with length of possession, there 
is never anything quite like the thrill that 
comes with the very first moment of posses- 
sion, the moment of ecstasy when the col- 
lector first holds, and holds as his own, some- 
thing that he has longed for. The acqui- 
sition may be the unexpected good fortune 
of a happy moment, or it may be a triumph 
following the hope and desire of years; but 
no matter how it comes, it comes as one of 
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the most delight- 
ful of sensations, 
a sensation that 
cannot in the least 
be understood 
by one who has 
never begun to 
collect. And not 
only are there 
manifold ways of 
attaining antique 
treasures, ‘each 
with its thrill of fe- 
licity, of achieve- 
ment, of keen de- 
light in taking a 
treasure into per- 





To the discrimina- 
ting purchaser, the © 
possibilities of a country 

auction are incalculable. This 

authentic “ Sheraton fancy” was acquired at one for 
thirty-five cents 








sonal ownership; but there may at the same 
time be, in multifarious forms, the pleasuzes 
that come from some special history of 
the prize secured, some reminiscent interest 
or delightful association. 

Our latest acquisition—it was but of last 
-week, for the collector never ceases from 
collecting; there is always the one thing 
more—was an exquisite little cup that, in its 
‘acquiring, gave peculiar charm. It is of 
Lowestoft—that is, what is universally 


Away with the cry that “there are no more Chippendales 
nation be there. 
in the home of Anthony Wayne, while the second 
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All these splendid specimens have been 


to Colonial belles, while periwigged 


called Lowestoft, although it was made at 
thousand-chimneyed King-te-Tching, and 
not at the tiny English village to which it has 
reached out fora name. It isa cup of pearly 
tint, and on its side is a delicate, flowered 
medallion encircled by a narrow band of 
lacquer-red and gold. Around its outside 
edge is an exquisite border, and around the 
inside edge is a border of equal daintiness, 
the work of the borders and medallions being 
marvelously small, and of infinite detail. 
Far back, not far from 1790, a little girl 
was walking on a Philadelphia street with 
Nellie Custis, when a stately step sounded 
behind them. It was the step of Washington, 
who slowed his pace as he came up with the 
two friends, and taking a hand of eachinone 
of his own, walked onwith them. The little 
girl was almost overcome by the splendor of 
her experience, for, child though she was, 
she knew the immense awe in which Wash- 
ington was held by the people of his time. 
It was an experience as brief as it was splen- 
did; but to her it seems to have been the 
supreme happening of her life. She died, 
a spinster, an aged lady, and to the last 
loved to tell of that brief walk. And 
always, with naive unconsciousness, she ex- 
pressed the awe that she had felt by showing 
in her narrative that she had not dared to 
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to be had!” 


acquired within recent years. 


beaux fanned them during pauses in the minuet 


raise her eyes, for she could only tell, as to 
what he looked like, that he wore knee- 
breeches, dark stockings, and buckled shoes. 

And this fine cup has come down to us 
from the hand that held the hand of Wash- 
ington. It is the last piece of a set, older 
than our Constitution, that the girl’s mother 
owned. (The family lived in Germantown 
and fled to the cellar during the day of the 
battle there.) The daughter inherited the 
pieces, and one by one they broke or van- 
ished, until, when she, too, was old, and 
there was but this cup left, she gave it to a 
little girl, who is now just seventy-one, 
who passed it on to us. 

And this simple little old-time experience, 
clinging to a little cup, brings vividly a vi- 
sion of the long-past time—the streets, the 
homes, the people, the great Washington 
himself; it makes history seem as of the 
present day, it summons up remembrance of 
things past, it illustrates the potential charm 
that may lie in the acquisition of the antique. 

Buying at an auction is one of the most 
fascinating varieties of acquisition, for in it 
are the tingle of contest, the thrill of tri- 
umph, and the satisfaction of feeling that 
your own judgment in paying a price is 
backed by the judgment of your rivals who 
come within a tiny distance of the figure 


Search will reveal them if the love and desire and determi- 
The second chair from the left once stood 
beyond that was secured in the old mansion where it used to offer rest 
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you reach. It 
is a game of 
finesse, of strat- 
egy, of boldness. 

At a country 
auction there 
may often be 
found some long- 
desired treasure, 
and the prices 
will not average 
very high. There 
can be no great- 
er contrast with 
such a sale than 
the auctioned 
breaking -up_ of 
famous collec- 
tions in the great 
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cities, when 
men battle with 
each other 
in mount- 
ing thou- 
Sremiiatiss 
for the 
posses- 








sion of 

rare and 

priceless 

things. 

Every 

collec- Aside from all mone- 

tor gets tary value, the fascina- 

some of tion with which time has 

his things endowed the exquisite furniture that 
at aUC- witnessed this country’s beginning en- 
thing iat. dears it to every heart that honors 
either ex- romance 

pensively 


or,more commonly, the reverse. And always 
there is the sense of triumph and delight. 

Some four or five years ago, we went to a 
country auction sale near Bernardsville, 
New Jersey, passing on the way through 
Morristown, of Revolutionary fame, and 
Basking Ridge, where Revolutionary sol- 
diers warmed themselves in the sun_be- 
cause they had no blankets. One comes 
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to realize that the quest of things of the past 
may take one to many a place of interest. 
The auction was in an ancient stone 
house of chocolate brown, a house with 
ancient box-bushes in the garden, a house 
rich in alluring promise to the lover of the 
old. And it was a disappointment to find 
that the family had decided to reserve all 
the precious pieces from the sale, leaving 
scarcely anything of interest. However, 


the pleasure of the drive would repay us for 
the time, and meanwhile we did not lightly 
give up hope. 

The auction was in progress when we 
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arrived, and in a little while there was put 
up a chair completely upholstered in padded 
and wadded calico, beruffled and befrilled. 
It was apparently an ordinary bedroom, 
chair—and yet there was something about it 
that aroused the sixth sense that every col- 
lector should possess. Really, it seemed as 
if the size, the proportion, the vaguely indi- 
cated shape, could mean only one thing. 
There was only a moment to spare, and it 
was possible in that moment to reach out 
and feel beneath the calico—and there were 
a little round foot and a slender ankle, and 
the surmise was correct. 








Eternal vigilance is the price of successful collecting, for one can never tell from what unexpected, suddenly 
opened source treasure may be acquired. This charming Heppelwhite sideboard was stowed away for years 
in the house of a man who was almost a recluse 
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There was no bidding for the humble- 
seeming chair. The auctioneer perfunctor- 
ily set it forward. An old lady offered a 
quarter. And that was all. The chair did 
not appeal to the country-folk, nor to the 
swarm of collectors who, like ourselves, had 
been drawn by the fascination of the old 
house and the expected old furniture. A 
nod to the auctioneer and the chair 
became ours—a really exquisite example 
of what is known as Sheraton fancy—a 
real beauty, scorned in the dress of old 
calico. 


To Him Who Waits _ 


We have a room in which the chairs are 
all Chippendales: one with arms, two of that 
very early design which really just preceded 
Chippendale, and two, the most honored, 
of Colonial association. 

One waited for us—or we waited for it!— 
for six years, before the moment came when 
we could call it our own. We discovered it 
in a house, built about 1725, which had been 
one of the finest Colonial mansions near 
Philadelphia, and which we visited on ac- 
count of its architecture and design. But 
the house was in the sere, the yellow leaf, 
here and there fallen plaster marked fallen 
fortunes, and it had long ago come into the 
possession of a farmer whose son, himself 
become a very old man, now occupied it, or 
rather, occupied part of it, the rest standing 
empty and forlorn. And there we discov- 
ered the chair, a Chippendale of early and 
fine design, with bandy legs and web feet 
and shell surmounting a jar-shaped splat— 
a chair of proportion and dignity, and al- 
most surely the work of an eighteenth cen- 
tury Philadelphia maker, as it almost iden- 
tically matches some chairs that were made 
in that city about 1780. 

Considerable old furniture, including five 
other chairs precisely like this, had passed 
with the old house to the long-ago farmer- 
buyer, but everything had been gradually 
disposed of, or worn out, till only this single 
chair remained. And instead of regretting 
what we missed of the past, we were happy 
in our discovery of this solitary survivor. It 
is such delightful happenings that make the 
collector always confident that at the very 
next moment he will come upon some fas- 
cinating find. 

But that chair the present owner would 
not sell. “I am going to give it to my 
son,” he said. He was pleased, however, 
with our admiration of the old place, and 
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added: “But if I ever do sell the chair, it 
shall be to you.” 

We did not urge differently. To secure 
a piece by inducing an owner to sell against 
his will, when he wishes to hold the piece for 
an excellent and legitimate reason, would 
destroy the fine feeling that should accom- 
pany every acquisition. 

So time went by, yet we never forgot that 
Chippendale. Once, three years afterward, 
we passed that way and called, but the chair 
was still destined for descent, and again we 
did not urge any different disposal. Then 
another three years, and the farmer, greeting 
us, said: “I’m sorry I didn’t let you have 
the chair, for the children have been playing 
with it, and one of them fell over with it and 
it’s so badly broken you wouldn’t care for it. 
I was going to burn it, but thought you 
might come along.” 

The chair was in an unused and cluttered 
room. And it was indeed a sad-looking 
wreck, for the entire top bar of its back was 
off. However, the bar had been kept; 
all but an upper corner in front of the dowel- 
pin—a chip of the Chippendale—and on 
examination, the case seemed far from 
hopeless. 

And there was good fortune to come, for a 
brief search in the clutter actually un- 
earthed the missing chip—a piece with a 
curve, that it would have been difficult to 
replace with exactitude. The chair was at 
once bought, and has been so heedfully 
repaired that it is as strong as ever, and ~ 
there is no apparent sign of the fortuitous 
break without which the treasure would 
never have become ours. 

Another of the chairs is even finer and of 
even better proportions and workmanship, 
and the distinctive splat is of admirable open 
design. It apparently came from England, 
and not unlikely from the hand of Chippen- 
dale himself, instead of from one of his host 
of followers, for it was part of the furnish- 
ings of a house of wealth and taste, such as 
in the early days was often outfitted from 
across the sea. The chair was, in fact, one 
of the belongings of General Anthony 
Wayne, and it came to us personally from 
one of the most respected citizens of eastern 
Pennsylvania, who had himself ‘had it for 
thirty-five years, receiving it directly from 
the widow of Anthony Wayne’s grand- 
nephew, Wayne having only collateral 
descendants. 

This makes it what is known asapedigreed 
piece, and adds greatly to its value, not 
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alone in sentiment, but in very real and 
practical value. Indeed, in this chair are 
represented the three phases of value, from 
a collector’s standpoint: first, intrinsic 
beauty of form and workmanship; second, 
the charm of age; third, the fine additional 
charm that comes from definite history and 
from the fact of its having been owned and 
used by a famous person of the past. 

None of the other four Chippendales is 
quite the equal of these in distinction; but 
_the fact that two of them were gathered at 
different points only a year ago, and for rea- 
sonable cost, in spite of the sometimes ex- 
pressed belief that no more old Chippen- 
dales are to be had from original sources, 
shows what chances still await the collector 
who will search and wait and be ready to 
seize upon an opportunity.. 

A sideboard was acquired in a way that 
was all its own. We had waited years to 
find just the right one at a not prohibitive 
price, and our ideal was a Heppelwhite. But 
desirable sideboards suddenly seemed to 
grow elusive, evasive, coy. One chance 
was found, but was let go, on account of the 
temporary inconvenience of it, until it was 
too late—which was very unwise, for the 
collector should never miss a chance to 
secure what he really wants. It was a long 
time before a chance came again, for old 
sideboards are not easy to find. 

We heard of an artist, reputed a good deal 
of a recluse, who owned two sideboards that 
were the fame of his neighborhood, though 
few had seen them; and there was a vague 
suggestion that he looked upon one as a 
needless extra. We were not acquainted 
with him, and it was understood that he did 
not care to show his furniture to strangers. 
But fortunately, one of us met him one day 
in the office of a mutual acquaintance in 
New York, and the conversation turning— 
or being turned!—to furniture, sideboards 
were spoken of, and he made a rather grudg- 
ing drawing of the one that, as he expressed 
it, hereallyhadnousefor. But hisgrudging- 
ness seemed only his way of expressing 
pride. 

He was not asked if he would sell; that 
would have been fatal to our chances and, 
indeed, a collector needs never to ask sucha 
question direct, as it would be not only 
rude, but needlessly rude, there being vari- 
ous more politic ways of obtaining the de- 
sired information. 

The drawing was of only one leg and one 
handle; but with the dimensions that he 
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was able to give, it was quite sufficient to 
show that he possessed an unusual Heppel- 
white sideboard, with original brasses. But 
he quite omitted to mention such points of 
excellence as that the front was recessed on a 
concave curve, that the mahogany top was 
unusually good, and that the big wine- 
drawer did not offer a bare expanse, but was 
fronted to look like two separate drawers. 

He was perfectly frank in saying that the 
sideboard needed polishing and needed, 
also, a considerable amount of repair; and 
for fifty dollars, a very reasonable price for 
such a treasure, he sold it. It cost two dol- 
lars for freight and handling; it took pre- 
cisely twenty-five dollars to put it in condi- 
tion; and thus for seventy-seven dollars was 
acquired a fine and rare piece, rich in sim- 
plicity and dignity, a piece of vastly more 
value and distinction, even to one who is not 
a lover of the antique, than any modern 
sideboard that could be purchased for any- 
thing like that amount. It is what is tech- 
nically known as a collector’s piece, because 
it is not only completely authentic, but is at 
the same time of rarity and ‘value, and an 
excellent example of style: 


The Journey That Ends at Home 


Visiting in-an old Maryland ‘town, we 
heard of a house in which was amassed much 
that was rare and old, which the mistress of 
the house might be willing to dispose of, as 
she was going away; the only cloud on the 
collecting horizon being, so it developed, that 
although the stuff was old, or at least suffi- 
ciently worn to look old, it was not rare, and 
it was not treasure. It was of the period of 
horsehair nonentities, but the dear old lady 
was so proud of it that it would have been 
heartless, and likely enough useless, to at- 
tempt to undeceive her. From room to 
room we went on, as she affectionately 
pointed out her valueless things. 

But in one room was a bit of real interest; 
a fine old brass fender, and we hailed its dis- 
covery with joy. But at once she was 
troubled. She would be glad to sell it, but 
—it was very embarrassing indeed, she 
declared—she remembered that she had 
half promised to sell it toalocal fishman. She 
was so very, very sorry; but she had given 
her word to the man of shad and oysters! 

But he had not promised to take the 
fender, and in that lay the saving grace 
of the situation. 

At once one of us set out in search of 
him; he was not at his stall in the market; 





This fender, after a fishman’s option on it had been purchased for a dollar, was brought 

from a Maryland town to join the andirons and trivet and kettle that had been awaiting 

it. Thus to equip one’s house and harmonize collections is to give home a new charm and 
a new intimacy 


but fortunately he was soon come upon be- 
side his cart in the town. (It was the second 
time that we had heard of a local fishman 
as a gatherer of antiques; we long ago dis- 
covered that the local undertaker often 
uses his opportunities to acquire such 
things for re-sale; but this idea of the peri- 
patetic fishman being a speculative collector 
was rather surprising, and somehow seemed 
to have within it something amusing as 
well.) 

“Do you wish to buy that fender?” The 
question was put to him with a pleasant 
bluntness. 

Yes, he certainly did, whereupon it at 
once resolved itself into a case of which of us 
was willing to pay the larger sum for it, and 


as he did not care for it very much from 
that point of view, he promptly yielded his 
option for a dollar! 

The dear old lady was immensely re- 
lieved by the adjustment of the difficulty, 
and the fender, a capable and efficient and 
fine-looking piece of brass, became ours. 

It stands in its new home, in the quiet 
dignity of old brass, in front of an ancient 
fireplace, with old brass andirons and brass 
trivet and brass kettle behind it, and old- 
time chairs on either side. And when the 
lights are lit and the fire sparkles on the 
hearth, myriad shining reflections glimmer 
and gleam and glow in the old-time brasses, 
as if glimmering, gleaming, and glowing to 
light pleasurable paths for the collector. 
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his evidence. The adjourned inquest 

on Melrose, held in the large parlor 
of the old Whitebeck inn, was densely 
crowded, and the tension of a charged mo- 
ment might be felt. Men sat gaping, their 
eyes wandering from the jury to the witness, 
or the gray-haired coroner; to young Lord 
Tatham sitting beside the tall, dark man who 
had been Mr. Melrose’s agent, and was 
now the inheritor of his goods; to the alert 
and clean-shaven face of Undershaw, listen- 
ing, with the concentration of the scientific 
habit, to the voice from the witness-box. 
And through the strained attention of the 
room, there ran the stimulus of that grue- 
some new fact—the presence overhead 
of yet another dead man, dragged only some 
twenty-four hours earlier from the swollen 
waters of the river. 

The murderer had been found—a compar- 
atively simple proceeding. But in the find- 
ing of him, the ulcer of a hideous suspicion, 
spread by popular madness and inflamed 
by popular hatred, had also been probed 
and cleansed. As Boden’s evidence pro- 
gressed, building up the story of Brand’s 
sleuth-hound pursuit of his victim, and si- 
lently verified from point to point by the 
local knowledge of the audience, the change 
in the collective mind of this typical gath- 
ering of shepherds, farmers, and small trades- 
men might have been compared to the sud- 
den coming of soft- weather into the iron 
tension, the black silence, of a great frost. 
Gales of compunction blew; of self-interest, 
also; and the common judgment veered 
with them. 

After the inevitable verdict had been 
recorded, a fresh jury was impaneled, and 
there was a stamping of sturdy Cumberland 
feet up the inn stairs to view the pitiful 
remains of another human being, botched 
by Nature in the flesh, no less lamentably 
than Melrose in the spirit. The legal in- 
quiry into Brand’s flight and death was 
short, and mostly formal; but the actual 
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ee was just coming to the end of 


evidence—as compared with current gossip 
—of his luckless mother, now left sonless 
and husbandless, as to the relations of the 
family with Faversham, hastened the melt- 
ing process in the public mind. It showed 
a man in bondage indeed to a tyrant; but 
doing what he could to lighten the hand of 
the tyrant on others; privately and ineffec- 
tively generous; remorseful for thé sins of 
another; and painfully aware of his mixed 
responsibility. 

Yet naturally, there were counter-currents. 
Andover, the old Cumberland squire, whose 
personal iriction with Faversham had been 
sharpest, left the inn with a much puzzled 
mind, but not prepared as yet to surrender 
his main opinion of a young man who, after 
all, had feathered his nest so uncommonly 
well. 

“They may say what they d—n please,” 
said the furious and disappointed Nash, 
as he departed, in company with his shabby 
accomplice, the sallow-faced clerk, ‘“‘but 
he’s walked off with the dibs, an’ I suppose 
he thinks he’ll jolly well keep ’em. The 
cutest young scoundrel I ever came across!” 
—which, considering the range of the 
speaker’s experience, was testimony indeed. 

Regret, on the one hand, for a monstrous 
and exposed surmise; on the other, instinc- 
tive resentment of the man’s huge, unearned 
luck (under the will that Melrose would 
have revoked, had he lived a few more 
hours) as contrasted with the plight of 
Felicia Melrose. Between these poles, 
men’s minds went wavering. Colonel Bar- 
ton stood at the door of the inn, before 
Faversham emerged, for a few undecided 
moments, and finally walked away, like 
Andover, with the irritable reflection that 
the grounds on which he had originally cut 
the young man still largely stood; and he 
was not going to kotow to mere money. He 
would go and have tea with Lady Tatham; 
she was a sensible woman. Harry’s be- 
havior seemed to him sentimental. 

Faversham, Boden, and Harry Tatham 
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left the inn together, and were joined by 
Undershaw outside. They walked silently 
through the irregular village street, where 
groups stood at the cottage doors to see 
them pass. As they emerged upon the 
high-road, the three others perceived that 
they were alone. Faversham had disap- 
peared. 

“Where is he?” said Tatham, standing 
amazed, and looking back. They had gained 
the crest of a hill whence, beyond the roofs 
of Whitebeck in the hollow, a section of the 
main road could be dimly seen, running west, 
a white streak piercing the wintry dusk. 
Along the white streak moved something 
black—the figure of aman. Boden pointed 
to it. 

‘“Where’s he going?”’ The question fell 
involuntarily from Undershaw. 

Boden did not reply. But as Undershaw 
spoke, there flashed out a distant light onthe 
rising ground beyond the streak of road. 
Above it huddled shapes of mountains, 
dying fast into the darkness. They all 
knew it for a light in Green Cottage; the 
same that Tatham had watched from the 
Duddon moorland on the evening of the 
murder. 

They turned and walked on silently to- 
ward the lower gate of Duddon. 

“What’s he going to do about the 
money?”’ said Undershaw abruptly. 

Boden turned upon him, almost with 
rage. ‘For Heaven’s sake, give him time! 
—It’s positively indecent to rush a man 
who’s gone through what that man’s gone 
through!” 


At Lydia’s 


Faversham pursued his way toward the 
swelling upland which looks south over St. 
John’s Vale, and north toward Skiddaw. 
He went, led by a passionate impulse, 
sternly restrained till this moment—led 
also by the vision of her face as it had been 
lifted to him beside the grave of Melrose. 
Since then he had never seen her. But that 
Boden had written to her that morning 
early, after the recovery of Brand’s body, 
he knew. 


The moon shone suddenly behind him, 


across the waste of Flitterdale and the 
lower meadows of St. John’s Vale. It 
struck upon the low white house amid its 
trees. 

“Ts Miss Penfold at home?”” 

The maid recognized him at once, and in 
her agitation, almost lost her head. As she 
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led him in, a little figure in a white cap with 
streamers fluttered across the hall. 

“Oh, Mr. Faversham!” said a soft, 
breathless voice. 

But Mrs. Penfold did not stop to speak 
to him. Gathering up her voluminous black 
skirts, and her shawls that were falling off 
her shoulders, she hurried up-stairs. There 
followed a thin girl, with dark hair piled 
above dark eyes. 

“Lydia is in the drawing-room,” said 
Susy, with dramatic depth of voice; and 
the two disappeared. 

When he entered, Lydia was standing by 
the fire. The light of some blazing wood, 
and of one small lamp, filled the pretty 
room with color and soft shadows. Among 
them, the slender form in its black dress, 
the fair head thrown back, the outstretched 
hands, were of a loveliness that arrested 
him—almost unmanned him. 

She came forward. ‘‘You’ve been so 
long coming!” 

The intonation of the words expressed 
the yearning of many days and nights. 


‘They were not a reproach; rather, an 


exquisite revelation. 

He took her hands, and slowly, irresistibly 
he drew her; and she came to him. He 
bowed his face upon hers, and the world 
stood still! Through the emotion of that su- 
preme moment, with its mingled cup of 
joy and remembered bitterness, there ran 
for him a touch of triumph, natural to his 
temperament. She had asked no promise 
from him; reminded him of no condition; 
made no reservation. There she was upon 
his breast. The male pride in him was ap- 
peased. Self-respect seemed once more 
possible. 

Hand in hand, they sat down together 
by the fire. He gave her an account of the 
double inquest, and the result. 

“When we came out,” he added calmly, 
“there were not quite so many ready to 
lynch me as before.” 

Her hand trembled in his. The horror of 
his experience, the anguished sympathy of 
hers, spoke in the slight movement, and the 
pressure that answered it. Some day, but not 
yet, it would be possible to put it into words. 

‘And I might do nothing!” she breathed. 

“Nothing!” He smiled upon her, but 
his tone brought a shudder—the shudder of 
the traveler who looks back upon the inch 
that has held him from the abyss. But for 
Cyril Boden’s adventure of the night before, 
would she ever have seen him again? 


*You'll be able to do anything you like, Felicia. You will be terribly rich.” She gazed at him, the storm in her 
to put on a businesslike air. “I want to ask a question. Am 
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reast subsiding a little. Then her eyes changed—first soft—then wild. She moved farther from him, and tried 
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—am I as rich as any girl you would be likely to marry? 
661 
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“T was a long time with my solicitors this 
morning,”’ he said abruptly. 

‘““Yes?”’.. She turned her face to his; but 
his morbid sense could detect in it no sign 
of any special interest. 

“The will was opened on the day of the 
funeral. It was a great surprise. I had 
reason to suppose that it contained a distinct 
_provision invalidating all bequests to me, 
_ should I propose to hand over any of the 
property, or money derived from the prop- 
‘erty, to Felicia Melrose or her mother. 
But it contained nothing of the kind. The 
first draft of the will was sent to his solicitors 
at the end of July. They put it into form, 
and it was signed the day after he communi- 
cated ‘his intentions to me. There is no 
doubt whatever that he meant to insert 
such a clause. He spoke of it to me, and to 
others. I thought it was done. But as 
a matter of fact, he never either drafted it 
himself, nor gave final instructions for it. 
His Carlisle man—Hanson—thought it was 
because of his horror of death. He had put 
off making his will as long as possible—got 
it done—and then could not bring himself 
to touch it again! To send for it back—to 
finger and fuss. with it—scemed to bring 
death nearer; and he did not mean to die.” 

He paused, shading his eyes with his hand. 
The visualizing sense, stimulated by the 
“nerve strain of the preceding weeks, beheld 
with ghastly clearness the face of Melrose 
in death, with the blood stain on the lips. 

‘““And so,’ he resumed, “there was no 
short way out. By merely writing to Miss 
Melrose to offer her a fortune, it was not 
possible to void the will.” 

He paused. The intensity of his look held 
ner motionless. 

“You remember—how I refused—when 
you asked me—to take any steps towards 
voiding it?” 

Her lips made a dumb movement of as- 
sent. 

“But—at slast © ‘took * themes = inte 
final interview I had with Melrose, he 
threatened me with the canceling of his will, 
unless I consented—Tatham has told you— 
to sell him my uncle’s gems. I refused. 
And so far as words could, he there and then 
stripped me of his property. It is by the 
mere accident of his murder at that precise 
moment that it has come to me. Now, then 
—what is to be done?”’ 

Her hand slipped farther into his. For 
a few minutes he seemed to be absorbed 
in the silent reconstruction of past trains 
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of thought, emerging with a cry—though it 
was under his breath: “If I took his 
money now—against his will—I should feel 
his yoke—his hateful yoke—again on my 
neck! I should be his slave still.” 

“You shall not take it!” she said with 
passion. 

He smiled at her suddenly. “It is noth- 
ing to Lydia to be poor?” 

‘‘And free—and happy—and alive!—No, 
nothing!” 

At that he could only draw her to him 
again. She herself must needs bring him 
back to the point. 

‘You have decided?”’ 

“T could, of course, refuse the succession. 
That would throw the whole property into 
chancery; the personalty would go to the 
mother and daughter, the real estate to 
whatever legal heirs could be discovered. 
There are some distant cousins of Lady Tat- 
ham, I believe. However—that did not 
attract me at all.” 

He rose from his seat beside her, and stood 
looking down upon her. 

“You'll realize—you'll understand—that 
it seems to me just—and desirable— 
that I should have some voice in the dis- 
tribution of this money and _ this land, 
rather than leave it all to the action of a 
court? Everything—as things are—is le- 
gally mine. The personalty is immense: 
there are about thirty thousand acres of 
land, here and elsewhere; and the collec- 
tions can’t be worth much less than half 
a million. I decline to own them; but 
I intend to settle what becomes of them! 
Nash and others say they will dispute the 
will. They won’t. There is no case. As to 
the personalty and the land—well, well, 
you'll see! As to the collections—I mean 
to make them, if I can, of some use to the 
community. And in that effort’’—he spoke 
slowly—“I want you to help me!” 

_ Their eyes-met; hers full of tears. She 
tried to speak, and could not. He came to 
kneel down by her, and took her in his arms. 

“Did you think I had sold myself to the 
devil the last time I was here?” 

“T was so harsh!—forgive.. 
said brokenly. 

“No. You called things by their right 
names.” 

There was silence, till he murmured: 
“Tsn’t it strange? I had quite given up 
prayer—till these last weeks. To pray for 
any definite physical or material thing would 
seem to me now—as it always has done— 
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absurd. But to reach out—to the Power 
beyond our weakness! Boden did that for 
me. He came to me—at the worst. He 
never preached to me—he hardly ever spoke 
of his own faith. He has his black times, 
like the rest of us. But something upholds 
him—and—oh! so strongly. I, too, laid hold 
on it. But for that—I might have been 
tempted, more than once these last weeks, 
to put an end to myself.” 

She clung to him—whispering, ‘‘ Neither 
of us—can ever suffer—again—without the 
other—to help.” , 

They kissed once more, love and youth 
welling up in them and drowning out of 
sight, for the moment at least, the shapes 
and images of pain. Then, recovering his 
composure, her hand fast in his, Faversham 
began to talk more calmly, drawing out for 
her as best he could, so that it need not be 
done again—and up to the very evening 
of the murder—the history of the nine 
months that had, so to speak, thrown his 
whole being into the melting-pot, and 
through the fusing and bruising of an extra- 
ordinary experience, had re-made a man. 
She listened in happy bewilderment. It 
struck her newly—astonishingly. Her love 
for him had always included a_ tenderly 
maternal, pitying element. She had felt 
herself the maturer character. Sympathy 
for his task; flattered pleasure in her Egeria 
role, deepening into something warmer and 
intenser with every letter from him and 
every meeting, even when she disputed with 
and condemned him; love in spite of herself; 
love with which conscience, taste, aspiration, 
all quarreled; but love, nevertheless, the love 
which good women feel for the man who is 
both weaker and stronger than themselves— 
it was so she might have read her own past, 
if the high passion of this ultimate moment 
had not blurred it. 

But “Life at her grindstone” had been 
busy with Faversham, and in the sifted and 
sharpened soul laid bare to her, the woman 
recognized her mate indeed. Face to face 
with cruelty and falsehood in others, and 
with the potentialities of them in his own 
nature; dazzled by money and power; and 
at last-delivered from the tyranny of them, 
as though by some fierce jail-delivering 
angel—Faversham had found himself; and 
such a self as could never have been reason- 
ably prophesied for the discontented idler 
who, in the May meadows, had’ first set eyes 
on Lydia Penfold. 

He sketched for her his dream of what 
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might be done with the treasures of the 
Tower. 

Through all his ugly wrestle with Melrose, 
with its disappointments and humiliations, 
his excavator’s joy in the rescue and the 
setting in order of Melrose’s amazing pos- 
sessions had steadily grown of late. The 
only pleasure of his day had come from 
handling, cleaning, and cataloguing the 
lovely, forgotten things of which the house 
Waswiulls i esemilOmc a, reLdges or an 
amusement, had become an abiding de- 
light, something, moreover, that seemed 
to point to a definite life-work—paid 
honorable by cash, as well as pleasure. 

What would she think, he asked her, of 
a great museum for the north, a center for 
students—none of your brick and iron 
monstrosities rising amid slums, but a 
beautiful house, showing its beautiful pos- 
sessions to all who came, and set amid the 
streams and hills? And in one wing of it, 
perhaps, curator’s rooms where Lydia—the 
delicate lover of nature and art—might 
reign and work, fitly housed? ... 

But his brow contracted before she could 
smile. ‘Sometime, perhaps—sometime, not 
now! Let’s forget—for a little. Lydia— 
come away with me—let’s be alone. Oh, 
my dear!—let’s be alone!”’ 

She was in his arms again, calming the 
anguish that would recur—of those nights 
in the Tower after the murder, when it had 
seemed to him that not Brand, but himself, 
was the prey that a whole world was hunting, 
with Hate for huntsman. 

But presently, as they clung to each other 
in the firelight, he roused himself to say: 
““Now let me see your mother; and then 
I must go. There is much to do. You will 
get a note from Lady Tatham tonight.” 

She looked up, startled. And then it 
came over her that he had never really told 
her what he meant to do with Melrose’s 
money. She had no precise idea. Their 
minds jumped together, and she saw the 
first laugh in his dark eyes. 

“T shan’t tell you! Beloved—be good 
and wait! But you guess already. We 
meet tomorrow—at Duddon.” 

She asked no question. The thin mys- 
tery—for her thoughts did indeed drive 
through it—pleased her; especially because 
it seemed to please him. 

Then Mrs. Penfold and Susy were brought 
down, and Mrs. Penfold sat amid explana- 
tions and embraces, more feather-headed 
and inconsequent even than usual, but 
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happy because Lydia caressed her, and 
this handsome, though pale, young man on 
the hearth-rug kissed her hand, and even, at 
command, her still pink cheek. And it 
seemed there was to be a marriage—only 
not the marriage there should have been—a 
substitution, clearly, of Threlfall for Dud- 
don. Lydia would live at Threlfall; would 
be immensely rich; and there would be no 
more bloodhounds in the park. 

But when Faversham was gone, and reali- 
ties began to sink into the little lady’s mind, 
as Lydia, sitting at her feet and holding her 
hand, tried to infuse them, dejection fol- 
lowed. No coronet!—and now, no fortune! 
She did not understand these high-stepping 
morals, and she went sadly to bed; though 
never had Lydia been so sweet to her, so 
ready to brush her hair by the fire as long as 
ever she chose, so full of daughterly prom- 
ises. 

Susy kissed her sister when they were 
alone, tenderly, but absently. 

“Vou’re a rare case, Lydia—unique, I 
think. The Greeks would call you some- 
thing—I forget! JI should really like to 
understand the psychology of it. It might 
be useful.” 

Lydia bantered her a little—rather sorely. 
But the emotions of her family would always 
be so much “‘copy”’ to Susy; and the fact 
did not in the least prevent her being 
a warm-hearted, and in her own way, ad- 
mirable little person, 

Finally Lydia turned the tables on her 
by throwing an arm round her neck, and in- 
quiring whether Mr. Franklin had not paid 
her a very long call the day before. Susy 
quietly admitted it, and added: “But I 
told him not to call again. I’m afraid—I’m 
bored with him. There are no mysteries in 
his character—no lights and shades at all. 
He is too virtuous—monotonously so. It 
would be of no technical advantage to me 
whatever to fall in love with him.” 

That evening came a note from Lady Tat- 
ham: 


My pEAR LyprA—We expect you tomorrow at 
11.30. Mr. Faversham has asked that you and I— 
Cyril Boden, Dr. Undershaw, old Dixon, and Felicia 
(her poor mother is very ill, and we hear news today 
of the sudden death of the old grandfather) should 
meet him at that hour in Harry’s library. And 
afterwards, you will stay to lunch? My dear, you 
have in this house two warm friends who love you 
and long to see you. Each hour that passes grows 
more thrilling than the last... . 

I have been spending some time with old Mrs. 
Brand—and I told her I knew you would go to her 
tomorrow. They have given her her dead son—and 
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she sits with his feet against her breast. She loved 
him best of all. One thinks of Rizpah gathering 
the bones. 


Tatham’s Change of Temper 


Next morning Tatham was in his library 
before eleven, making a pretense of attend- 
ing to some county council business, but in 
truth restless with expectation, and thinking 
of nothing but the events immediately ahead. 

What was going to happen? 

Faversham no doubt was going to propose 
some division of the Melrose inheritance 
with Felicia, and some adequate provision 
for the mother. Only a few weeks before 
this date, Tatham had been in a mood to 
loathe the notion that Felicia should owe a 
fortune, small or great, to the charity of a 
greedy intruder. Today, he awaited Faver- 
sham’s visit as a friend, prepared to wel- 
come his proposals in the spirit of a friend; - 


to put, that is, the best and not the worst 


interpretation upon them. After all, the 
fortune was legally his; and if Melrose had 
died intestate, Felicia and her mother would 
only have shared with some remote heirs 
with far less claim than Faversham. 

He owed this change of temper, he 
knew, simply to the story that Undershaw 
had brought him of the last scene between 
Faversham and Melrose. That final, though 
tardy, revolt had fired the young man’s feel- 
ings and drowned his wraths. In his secret 
mind, he left Brand’s shot uncondemned; 
and the knowledge that before that final 
coup was given, the man whom Melrose had 
alternately bribed and bullied had at last 
found strength to turn upon him in defiance, 
flinging his money in his face, had given in- 
finite satisfaction to Harry’s own hatred of 
a tyrant. Faversham, even more than 
Brand, had avenged them all. The gener- 
ous, pugnacious youth was ready to take 
Faversham to his heart. . 

And yet—not without uneasiness, some 
dread of reaction in himself—if, by chance, 
they were all mistaken in their man! 
Neither Boden, nor Undershaw, nor 
he had any definite idea of the conclusions 
to which Faversham had come. He had 


_not.had.a word to say-to them on that head; 


although, during these ghastly weeks when — 
they had acted as buffers between him and 
an enraged populace, relations of ‘intimacy 
had clearly grown up between him and Bo- 
den, and both Undershaw and Tatham had ~ 
been increasingly conscious of a liking, even 
a respect, for a much-abused man. 


He took her hands, and slowly, irresistibly he drew her; and she came to him. He bowed his 
face upon hers, and the world stood still! 
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Oh, it was—it would be—all right! Lydia 
would see to it! s | 

Lydia! What a letter that was the post 
had brought him—what a letter, and what a 
woman! He sighed, thinking with a rueful, 
though satiric, spirit of all those protesta- 
tions of hers in the summer, as to independ- 
ence, a maiden life, and the rest. And now 
she confessed that, from the beginning, it 
had been Faversham. Why? What had 
she seen in him? The young man’s vanity 
no less than his love had been sore smitten. 
But the pain was passing. And she was, 
and would always be, a dear woman, to 
whom he was devoted. 

He had pushed aside his letters, and was 
pacing his library. Presently he turned and 
went into a small inner room, his own par- 
ticular den, where he kept his college photo- 
graphs, some stuffed and now decaying 
beasts, victims of his earliest sport, and 
many boxes of superb toy-soldiers, the pas- 
sion of his childhood. There on the wall, 
screened from vulgar eyes, hung five water- 
color drawings. He went to look at them— 
sentimentally. Had the buying of any- 
thing in the world ever given him so much 
pleasure? 

The handle of the door was turned, and 
someone entered. He looked round, and 
saw Felicia. Her black dress emphasized 
the fairylike delicacy of her face and hands; 
and something in her look—some sign of 
smothered misery or revolt—touched Tat- 
ham sharply. He hurried to her, bidding 
her good morning, for she had not appeared 
at breakfast. 

“T wanted to see you before they all 
come. How is your mother?” 

“Just the same.” She allowed him but 
the slightest touch of her small fingers, be- 
fore she turned abruptly to the row of 
water-colors. ‘“‘Who-painted those?” 

“Miss Penfold. Don’t you know what a 
charming artist she is?” 

“They are not at all well done!” said 
Felicia. “‘Amateurs have no business to 
paint.” 

“She is not an amateur!”’ cried Tatham. 
(a9 She— 9) 

Then again he noticed that she was hol- 
low-eyed, and her lip was twitching. 
Poor little girl!—in her black dress—soon 

o be motherless—and with this critical 
moment in front of her! 

He came nearer to her in the shy, courte- 
ous way that made a dissonance so attrac- 
tive, with his great height and strength. 
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“Dear Felicia!—I may, mayn’t I? We’re 
cousins. Don’t be nervous—or afraid. I 
think it’s all coming right.” 

She looked at him angrily. 
nervous—not the least bit! 
what happens.” 

And holding her curly head absurdly 
high, she went back into the library, which 
Victoria, Undershaw, and Cyril Boden had 
just entered. Tatham regretted that he 
had not made more time to talk with her; 
to prepare her mind for alternatives. It 
might have been wiser. But Faversham’s 
summons had been sudden; and his own 
expectations were so vague! 

However, there was no time now. Lydia 
arrived, and she and Tatham withdrew 
into the inner room for a few minutes, deep 
in consultation. Felicia watched them with 
furious eyes. And when they came out 
again, a soft flush on Lydia’s cheeks, it was 
all that Felicia could do to prevent herself 
from rushing up-stairs again, leaving them 
to have their horrid meeting to themselves. 

But flight was barred. Faversham en- 
tered, accompanied by the senior solicitor 
of the Threlfall estate, and by old Dixon, 
shaking with nervousness, in a black Sunday 
suit. Chairs had been provided. They took 
their seats. Tatham cleared his own table. 

“No need!” said the solicitor, a gentle- 
man with a broad, benevolent face slightly 
girdled by whiskers. “It’s very short!” 

And smiling, he took out of his pocket 
a document consisting apparently of two 
sheets of square letter paper; and amid the 
sudden silence, he began to read. 


“Pm not 
I don’t care 
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The first and longer sheet was done. 
Felicia, sitting on the edge of a stiff chair, 
her small feet dangling, was staring at the 
lawyer. Victoria was looking at her son, 
bewildered. Boden wore an odd sort of 
smile. Undershaw, impassive, was playing 
with his watch-chain. Lydia, radiant and 
erect, in a dress of gray-blue tweed, a veil 
of the same tint falling back from the har- 
monious fairness of her face, had her eyes 
on Felicia. There was a melting kindness 
in the eyes—as though the maternity deep 
in the girl’s nature spoke. 

A deed of gift, inter vivos, conveying the 
whole personalty and real estate, recently 
bequeathed to Claude Faversham by Ed- 
mund Melrose, consisting of so-and-so and 
so-and-so—a long catalogue of shares and 
land, which it had taken some time to read— 
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to Felicia Melrose, daughter of the late 
Edmund Melrose, subject only to an annuity 
to her mother, Antonetta Melrose, of two 
thousand pounds a year, to a pension for 
Thomas Dixon and his wife, and various 
other pensions and small annuities. Henry, 
Earl Tatham, and Victoria, Countess Tat- 
ham, were appointed trustees, and to act as 
guardians, till the said Felicia Melrose 
should attain the age of twenty-four. No 
mention of any other person at all; the 
whole vast property, precisely as it had 
passed from Melrose to Faversham, just 
taken up and dropped into the lap of this 
little creature with the dangling feet—with- 
out reservation or deduction. Now that it 
was done, and not merely guessed at, it 
showed plainly for what, in truth, it was— 
one of those acts wherein the energies of 
the human spirit, working behind the 
material veil, swing for a moment into 
view, arresting and stunning the spectator. 

“But the collections!” said Tatham, re- 
membering them almost with relief, speak- 
ing in his mother’s ear. “What about the 
collections?” 

“We come now to the second part of the 
deed of gift,” said the silvery voice of the 
lawyer. And again the astounded circle 
set itself to listen. 

“The collection of works of art now con- 
tained in Threlfall Tower, I also convey in 
full property and immediate possession to 
the said Felicia Melrose, but on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

“Threlfall Tower, or such portions of it 
as may be necessary, to be maintained per- 
manently as a museum in which to house the 
said collection; a proper museum staff to be 
appointed; a sum of money, to be agreed 
upon between Claude Faversham and Felicia 
Melrose, to be set aside for the maintenance 
of the building, the expenses of instala- 
tion, and the endowment of the staff; and 
a set of rooms in the west wing to be ap- 
propriated to the private residence of a 
curator, who is to be appointed, after the 
first curatorship, by—”’ | 

Certain public officials were named, and 
a few other stipulations made. Then, with 
a couple of legal phrases and a witnessed 
signature, the second sheet came to an end. 

There was a silence that could be heard. 
In the midst of it Faversham rose. He was 
agitated and a little incoherent. 

“The rest of what has to be said is ‘not 
a formal matter. If Miss Melrose, or her 
guardians, choose to make me the first 
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curator of the Threlfall Tower Museum, 
I am willing to accept that office at their 
hands, and—after, perhaps, a year—I should 
like to occupy the rooms I have mentioned 
in the west wing, with—with the lady who 
has now promised to be my wife. I know 
perhaps better than anyone else what the 
house contains; I could spend, if not my 
life, at any rate, a term of years, in making 
the Tower a palace of art, a center of design, 
of training, of suggestion—a House Beauti- 
ful, indeed, for the whole north of England. 
And my promised wife says she will help 
meen 

He looked at Lydia. She put her hand in 
his. The sight of most people in the room 
had grown dim. 

But Felicia had jumped up. “TI don’t 
want it all!-I won’t have it all!” she 
said in passionate excitement. ‘My father 
hated me. I told him I would never 
take his money.—Why didn’t you tell 
me? Why didn’t you warn me?” She 
turned to Tatham, her little body shaking, 
and her face threatening tears. ‘Why 
should Mr. Faversham do such a thing? 
Don’t let him! don’t let him! And I 
ought—I ought—to have been told!” 

Faversham and Lydia approached her. 
But suddenly, putting her hands to her 
face, she ran to the French window of the 
library, opened it, and rushed into the 
garden. 

Tatham and his mother looked at each 
other, aghast. 

“Run after her!” said Victoria, in his 
ear. “Take this shawl!”’ She handed him 
a wrap she had brought in upon her arm. 

‘“Yes—it’s December,” said Boden, smil- 
ing, to Lady Tatham; “but perhaps”—the 
accent was ironical—‘‘when she comes back, 
the seasons will have changed!” 

The session broke up in excited conversa- 
tion, of which Faversham was the center. 

“This is final?’’ said Undershaw, eyeing 
him keenly. “You intend to stand by it?” 

“Sharp work it were to do again!” said 
Faversham, smiling and quoting. He was 
now radiant. He stood with his arm round 
Lydia. Victoria had her hand. 


Felicia 
Meanwhile, in the Italian garden and 
through the yew hedges, Daphne fled, and 
Apollo pursued. At last he caught her, and 
she sank upon a garden seat. He put the 
shawl around her and stood, with his hands 
in his pockets, surveying her. 
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“What was the matter, Felicia?’ he 
asked her gently. 

“Tt is ridiculous!” she said, sobbing. 
“Why wasn’t I asked? I don’t want.a 
guardian! I won’t have you for a guardian!” 
And she beat her foot angrily on the paved 

ath. 
: Tatham laughed. “You'll have to go 
back and behave nicely, Felicia. Haven't 
you any thanks for Faversham?” 

“T never asked him to do it! How can 
I look after all that? It'll killme. I want 
to sing! I want to go on the stage!” 

He sat down beside her. Her dark head 
covered with its silky curls, her very black 
eyes, and arched brows in her small pink 
face, the pointed chin, and tiny mouth, 
made a very winning figure of her, as she 
sat there under a garden‘vase and: an over- 
hanging yew; such a figure, in such a scene, 
as Watteau or Fragonard might have 
painted. And that, although the shawl was 
huddled round her shoulders, and the eyes 
were red with tears. 

“Vou’ll be able to do anything you like, 
Felicia. You will be terribly rich.” 


She gazed at him, the storm in her breast: 


subsiding a _ little. “How rich?” she 
asked him, pouting. 
He tried to give her some idea. She 


sighed. “It’s dreadful! What shall I do 
with it all!” 


Then, as her eyes searched him, he saw: 


them change—first to soft—then wild. Her 
color flamed. She moved farther from 
him, and tried to put on a business-like air. 

“T want to ask a question.” 

“Ask ata 

“Am I—am [as rich as any girl you would 
be likely to marry?” 

“What an odd question! Do you think 
I want money?” 

“T know you don’t!” she said, with a wail. 
“That’s what’s so horrid! Why can’t you 
all leave me alone?” 


Then, recovering herself fiercely, she be-: 


gan again: “In my country—in Italy— 
when two people are about equally rich—a 
man and a girl—their relations go and talk 
to each other. They say: Will it suit you? 
The man has so much. The girl has so 


much. They like each other... And—. 


wouldn’t it do very well?” 


She sprang up. Tatham had flushed. - He 


looked at her in speechless amazement: 

She stood opposite him, making herself as 

tall as she could, her hands behind her. 
“Lord Tatham—my mother is ill—my 
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father is dead. You're not my guardian 
yet, and I don’t think T’ll ever let you be! 
So there’s nobody but me to do it. Pm 
sorry—I know it’s not quite right, quite 
—quite English. Well, anyway!—Lord 
Tatham, you say I have a dot! So that’s 
all right. There’s my hand. Will you 
marry me?”’ 

She held it out. All her excitement had 
gone, and her color. She. was very pale, 
and quite calm. 

“My dear Felicia!” cried Tatham in 
agitation, taking the hand. ‘‘ What a posi- 
tion to put your guardian in! You are 
a great heiress. I can’t run off with you 
like this—before you’ve had any other 
chances—before you’ve seen anybody else.” 

“Tf you don’t, I won’t take a farthing! 
What good would it be to me?”’ 

She came closer and put her little hands 
on his shoulders as he sat—the center of one 
of those sudden tumults of sense and spirit 
that sweep a strong man from his feet. 

“Oh, won’t you take care of me? I love 
you sol” 

It was a cry of nature. Tatham gave 
a great gulp, put out his arms, and caught 
her. There she was on the bench beside. 
him, laughing and sobbing, gathered against 
his heart. The cheerful December day shone 
upon them; a robin sang in the yew-tree over- 
head. And so out of horror, youth and love 
plucked sweetness; and out of death, Nature, 
the untiring, wove her new webs of life. 


“The money!” sighed Victoria, the next 
day. ‘What on earth will they do with 
it all? Harry is so rich already.” 

“Do with it!’ Boden turned upon her. 
‘“‘Grow a few ideas in your landlord garden! 
Turn the ground of it—enrich it—change 
it—try experiments!. How long will this 
England leave the land to you land-owners, 


unless. you: bring some mind to it—aye, and 


the best-of. your souls!—you, the nation’s 
servants!. Here is a great tract left desolate 
by one man’s wickedness. Restore the 
waste places—build—people—teach! Heav- 
ens, what a chance!” His eyes kindled. 
‘And when Faversham and Lydia come 
back--yoke. them in, too. Curator!— 
Stuff! If he won’t own that estate, make 
him. govern it; and play the man. Disin- 
terested power!—with such a wife—and 
such a friend! Coulda man ask better of the 
gods!’ Nowisyourmoment. Rural England 


turns to you, its natural leaders, to shape 


it afresh. Shirk-—refuse—at your peril!’ 


THE END 


Who Picked Your Cranberries? 
By Campbell MacCulloch 


Philadelphia is just over the river from New Jersey. Philadelphia has slums and poverty; New 
Jersey has cranberry-bogs and men willing to hire the little children of the poor. The result is that 
between five and six thousand children from two school districts in Philadelphia do not return to 
school until late in the fall. The National Child Labor Committee, a few years ago, called nation- 
wide attention to the evils in New Jersey; our own investigation shows that the evils are still 
there. Berries must be picked; but we find it hard to measure their value against the futures of 
human lives. Opportunities for educational development are closed to most poor children as soon as 
they are old enough to get their ‘‘working papers.’’ As the nation hopes to prosper, to reduce to a 
minimum its discontented class, its physically and mentally unfit, it should see to it that the childhood 
of every boy and girl is spent in character building, not in gainful toil. The Thanksgiving feast will 
still have its berries, and the Thanksgiving spirit will hover wider o’er the land. Let the children play! 


_JNTO a free dispensary of the Italian 
I quarter of Philadelphia walked an 

Italian mother and her little girl of six. 
The right hand of the child was wrapped 
clumsily in a filthy rag. 

““What’s the trouble here?”’ asked the 
dispensary doctor kindly, as he removed 
the primitive bandage. 

“Angela she pick-a da cran-a-berry,”’ 
was the mother’s hesitating, anxious re- 
ply. ‘She got-a heem mooch bad, eh?”’ 

By the time the swollen baby hand had 
been lanced, washed, and dressed properly 
there had been tears in plenty, and when the 
child had gone, the doctor shook his head. 

“That’s the first,” he said. ‘‘We’ll get 
enough of them before the season’s over.” 

“What have the cranberries to do with 
it?” he was asked. : 

“Enough,” he replied. ‘‘Those poor 
little rats are taken over into New 
Jersey by their parents to help 
harvest the crop. The vines 
scratch their hands. The bor- 
deaux mixture or acetate of 
lead solution that some grow- 
ers use to kill the worms 
on the vines, gets into 
the cuts occasionally, 
and—well, you saw 
Angela’s hand. Even 
that might not be so 
bad if they were de- 
cently taken care of, 
but they fairly reek in 
filth in the bunk-houses 
on the bogs.” 

For the information of 
those who may be curious, 
‘bordeaux’ mixture” is 
composed of certain pro- 
portions of copper sulphate, 












Into your cranberry-sauce may go 
the berries she picked—while your 
little girl was in school 


lime, and water, and is sprayed over the 
vines. Under ordinary circumstances it 
might be washed off by the rain, so the 
grower of cranberries mixes resin with it 
to make it stick to the plant and berries. 
It is conceded that sulphate of copper and 
acetate of lead do not combine well with 
cuts on baby hands. 

In the state of New Jersey, where re- 
cently was born the ‘‘New Freedom” of 
the nation, between one thousand and fif- 
teen hundred little children are worked like 
purchased slaves for five weeks. or so each 
year, helping to harvest this cranberry-crop, 
which adds a quarter of a million dollars in 
profits to the resources of the state annually. 

These children, from three to fourteen 
years of age or thereabouts, are driven 
with curses, urged with blows, and forced 

to live ina condition that would shame 

a dog-breeder if he kenneled his 
animals in a place approximately 
as bad. Drafted from the Phila- 
delphia tenements to work in the 
cranberry-bogs of Atlantic, 

Burlington, and Ocean coun- 
ties, where the bulk of the 

New Jersey berries come 
from, these infants toilin 

a soggy soil undera burn- 

ing sun, stung to desper- 

ation by swarms of mos- 
quitoes and flies, and are 
kept at work during nine 
hours or more, in some 
cases seven days a week. 
Some time ago Mrs. G. 
W. B. Cushing, chairman of 
the New Jersey Child Labor 
Committee, laid before a 
former governor of the 
state the findings with 
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It has been proved that “the mill is no place to bring up children:” Wia£ill anyone claim that the cranberry-bogs, 
with their cruel hours and their indecent housing, are less likely to stunt the minds and contaminate the 
souls of the little toilers? This thought should give pause to everyone whose joys are increased by the 
berries picked by children. And the giving of thanks would bear more significance if it carried 
with it the determination to do what little each one can to blunt the spur:of*necessity“and: 

greed that wrecks children’s lives for money. No place of toil is good for children 
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regard 
t:Oantebse 
wretched 
plight of these 
children. 

“T am not inter- 
ested in them,” was the 
governor’s response. ‘‘ Nor 
have I any sympathy 
for them, for they are 
better off in New Jer- 
sey than in the tene- 
ments from which they 
come.” 

Andso ourcranberry- 
sauce continues tobe paid for by hundreds of 


sun to sun. 
is very fatiguing. 


small, emaciated Italian children, aliens with-- 


in our gates—paid for with their dwarfed 
minds, stunted bodies, aching muscles, scald- 
ing tears, and poisoned flesh. They have paid 
thus for many, many years now, and they 
will go on paying—until some public senti- 
ment awakens the paid officials of this state. 
For the attitude exemplified by that former 
governor persists still. The state holds in 


its hands the remedy for this evil, and either . 


refuses or neglects to apply it. The cran- 
_berry-growers likewise hold a_ remedy. 
Either of these two can wipe out the dis- 
graceful traffic at will, independent of the 
other. So far neither has done so. 

One can pick at random specific examples 
of what the fields of New Jersey mean to 
these little ones. Joe Arneo, three years 
old, was found two years ago last May pick- 
ing strawberries with his tiny fingers. He 
worked from early in the morning until far 
into the waning day.. In September, Joe 


Who is the man with 


the club? 
owner of the bog, he is the one most interested 
in keeping that line of little pickers busy from 


The cramped, crouching position 
Not so the padrone’s who 
watches—and for some reason carries a club 









putina 
weary 
appear- 
ance in 

the-cran- 
berry-bogs 
with his 
parents. After working 
steadily on the sum- 
mer harvest treadmill, 
he was. still prepared 
to do’his part, without 
hope or understanding 
of what it was all about: 
Joe is a seasoned vet- 
eran. of five now, and.can pick his three 
or four pecks of cranberries a day, thus 
adding about two dollars to the family 
coffers each week. 

Beside him seven-year-old Paula Romano 
is grown up in comparison. An. investi- 
gator discovered her at: work on the bogs at 
six-thirty in the morning. Paula was in- 
vited to have her picture taken. 

“She got no time to have her picture 
taken,” scowled the. padrone in charge of 
the gang. 

“How long do you work?” Paula was 
asked. 

“Long time. Till there ain’t no more 
sun,” she replied wearily. 

The records of the United States Census 
Bureau, where are registered the names of 
the 1,061,971 children engaged in “agri- 
cultural pursuits”? in the United States, 
do not include the names of Angela, Joe, 
Paula, and such tiny ones, for those records 
contain only the names of children between 
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the ages of ten and fifteen, and these three 
are far below that mature period of life. 

It has been pleasantly argued that ‘‘seven 
or eight weeks in the bracing open air” are 
highly beneficial to this “fuel of the slums.” 
Rightly indulged in, they would be; but 
the teachers of the Philadelphia schools 
bear witness to the physical condition of 
these children when they return to their 
grudged “education’’—a condition com- 
pounded of ragged, jaded nerves, of warped 
and cramped muscles, of dulled brains, and 
of bodies sore and aching. 

This season the cranberry-crop was about 
300,000 bushels. Of the 5000 workers re- 
quired to harvest it, nearly one-quarter were 
children, some of them as young as three 
years, though the average age was ten. 
Some time since, a poll-of six large bogs 
showed 864 children, of whom 603 were 
ten years or under. 

About September rst each year the lists 
of those who are going to the bogs are made 
up by the contract-labor agents, or padrones. 
By September 15th most of the workers 
are on the ground. The bog-owner con- 
tracts with the agent for these pickers 
at one dollar each—that is, for adults. The 
children are thrown in. He also agrees to 
pay the pickers at the rate of forty cents a 
bushel for the berries delivered to his rep- 
resentative; though in reality he pays much 
less, because of a neat little plan he has 
evolved. He agrees to furnish living quar- 
ters for the families and facilities for a 
commissary, operated usually by the labor 
agent—who has extraordinary ideas of 
costs and profits 


The System at Work 


The arrangement appears simple and 
equitable. But actually, it is so contrived 
that the workers are exploited from the be- 
ginning. First they are mulcted by the 
padrone, who generally charges them two 
dollars for a round-trip railroad fare that 
costs him eighty or ninety cents. Then 
they must pay a fee for the privilege of 
being employed at all. Too frequently 
they are defrauded in the commissary 
store; then cheated in being forced to 
bestow a “present”? upon the agent of 
from four to six dollars, and last, but by 


no means least, they are victimized by the. 


grower in the size of the “peck’’ measures 


supplied them. These, supposed to con-— 


tain the legal eight quarts, in fact frequently 
hold as many as eleven quarts, and sel- 


Who Picked Your Cranberries? 


dom less than ten. In exchange for this 
exploitation, they are granted the inesti- 
mable privilege of working their children 
as hard as they choose, and for as long as 
they see fit, without hindrance. 

Adult workers in the bogs pick the ber- 
ries directly into the false measures, which 
must be filled to the brim. The children 
pick into their aprons or dresses, emptying 
these into the measures. The work is 
cruelly hard and grueling on little bodies. 
Even adults cannot stand it without acute 
discomfort, for the cranberry-vine is but 
eight inches high, and to reach it a squat- 
ting posture must be assumed. 

From the day that the work begins it has 
to be driven forward at top speed, for the 
early frosts are imminent, and frost spells 
loss. The pickers are set at the poorly 
bearing sections first, the ‘fat’ picking 
being left until later on the theory that 
they will rush their work faster if they see 
the fruitful vines beyond. Children who 
are too small to keep abreast of the advanc- 
ing line are set to carrying or dragging the 
“peck” measures across the bog, or up the 
rows to the bushelman. On the average, 
these measures weigh about fifteen pounds, 
filled. 


The Pickers at Work 


The price paid by the growers for picking 
amounts to about ten cents a peck. Thus 
the longer one works, the greater the profits. 

Here is a table, prepared by the National 
Child Labor Committee, which shows the 
record of one family in the cranberry-fields: 


Age Pecks per day 

Bather sss). een ceo BO x ..a, i eee eee 20 
Mothers: >See eee ieee fictive ais iy, 
Rosé sais Caran eee aes a cage 15 
Ton Vicor eee terrier eee 15 ps ee ee 13 
ATATIAS ae Gas sees 13 one atc ee IO 
Mary oie ecg eee) eee Pea eet 5 
ANG ClO = ere ae eee Sia Le geen eee 4 
Teresa tye tree i Ceteaas 7, Dh de nk @ 

Total 87 


These pecks, bear in mind, are the in- 
flated ones of the growers’ fabricated meas- 
ures. Even the growers themselves make 
no effort to deny that the measures are false. 

“The grower has to do it,’ Henry P. 
Thorne, one of the most advanced 
growers in New Jersey, remarked to the 
writer, “to protect himself against the dis- 
honesty of the pickers. Most boxes hold as 
many as ten or twelve quarts, in place of the 
standard eight that go to make a peck.” 
























Childhood’ is a time of getting tired; little 

bodies will ache even at play, but a night's 

rest-in a clean bed- more than atones for 

the day. But the little cranberry-picker 

sleeps here with eight or ten other chil- 

dren and adults.. Do you wonder that he 
has to be driven at his work? 


Mr. Thorne-did not explain the: 
delightful paradox of this—why 
the grower, to save himself 
from being defrauded; finds 
it necessary to defraud the 
picker first: Nor could he say 
how the picker is supposed to protect 
himself against the dishonesty of 
the grower. And the fact that: 
one-quarter of the pickers 
thus defrauded and unpro- 
tected are httle children 
seemed to enter into the 
matter not at all. 
Indeed, the growers 
vigorously deny that 
children are forced to 
work at all. . One of the 
most. important of their 
_ number characterizes the 
~— statement that they labor 
‘from seven in the morning un- 
til six at night as ‘‘ wickedly false.” 
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Mr. Thorne then went on 
to explain that the grower 
takes precautions to safe- 
guard his own interests 
by employing a “wise”’ 
bushelman, who care- 
fully examines all 
boxes. When this man 
finds one containing 
“dirty” berries, as they 
‘are called—that is, con- 
taining vines, leaves, and 
branches—he sends for the 
“row boss,’ and refuses to 
accept it until it has been 
cleaned and made full measure. 
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“The children are entirely under the di- 
rection of loving parents,”’ he declares, “‘and 
the padrone is quite indifferent to the hours 
they work, or the quantities they pick.” 

Which sounds entirely magnanimous; 
but as a matter of plain fact, it is to the 
padrone’s prime interest to harvest the crop 
as speedily as possible, particularly where 
his contract calls for the gathering of the 
whole crop at a flat bushel rate to be paid 
to him, or where—as is often the case—he 
is working on salary, with a bonus for 
speed. Then he does not hesitate to drive 
even the smallest children. 


The Pickers’ Rest 


“The sight of the padrone swinging his 
club above the backs of tiny girls becomes 
too common to arouse interest,” is the 
statement of Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
in an official report. ‘‘Nor can children, 
as in ordinary agricultural pursuits, work 
until tired, and then rest. They must work 
continually.” 

And when the long day of toil has at 
length spent itself, the ‘“‘rest”’ afforded in 
the habitations which some of the growers 
provide is a miserable makeshift. Of 
recent years, the law governing this matter 
has required that separate rooms be pro- 
vided for families. To some extent com- 
pliance to this, according to the strict letter 
of the law, has resulted in some improve- 
ments; but even the most optimistically 
vivid imagination could not persuade itself 
that the spirit of the law has been adhered 
to, or that the most crying need is not still 
for the intervention of the health officers in 
many instances. Into some of the houses 
as many as twenty-four families are stuffed, 
occupying rooms that measure six and one- 
half feet long by five and one-half feet wide, 
with a ceiling a little short of six feet in 
height. An official investigator describes one 
of these “rooms” in the following words: 

A bunk extending along the wall and about four 
feet above the floor occupies half the room. The 
floor under the bunk is covered with a mattress, 
used as a bed for the children. In some of these 
rooms were found eight people, four sleeping on the 
bunk and four on the floor. Around the room hung 
clothing, food, and supplies. The food attracts 
swarms of flies, and the odor in the house is nause- 


ating. Although windows are built to open, they 
are almost invariably nailed shut. 


Elaborating this, Charles L. Chute, at 
present secretary of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Organization, says in his report: 


Who Picked Your Cranberries? 


The worst evils are in the camps where the chil- 
dren live for from five to seven weeks. The sur- 
roundings are often unspeakable. The congestion 
out-slums the city. Families of five, six, and even 
eight were found living in one room measuring six 
by eight feet, without any sanitary provisions 
whatever. They are not even provided with screens 
against the swarms of mosquitoes. Barracks meas- 
uring eighteen by thirty feet were found housing 
sixty to seventy-five people. Refuse and filth of 
all kinds pervade these dwellings, and are scattered 
about the doors and windows. 


But not all the workers are entertained in 
such barracks. Some of the bogs prefer to 
place their temporary workers in ‘‘shacks”’ 
or “‘shanties,”’ and these are very little bet- 
ter—and often worse. 

A hut measuring ten by eleven feet (says one 
report) with a five and one-half foot ceiling, housed 
a family of ten: father, mother, two boys, and six 
girls. There was no partition between the sleeping- 
quarters, and no opportunities for privacy. <A bar- 
rel was used to store the clothing; a table was con- 
structed of boards hammered together; a clothes- 
line stretched across the room was weighted down 
with clothes still wet, and added a rank smell. 
Bread, peppers, and bologna hung from other lines 
in close proximity. 


Bogs Behind the Times 


It is not contended that all of the hun- 
dreds of cranberry-bogs in New Jersey are 
employing children under the conditions 
described, for many of them belong to 
small growers whose crop is cultivated 
and harvested by the owner and his 
family. It is contended, however, that the 
biggest cranberry-bog owners do habitually 
permit the labor of children upon their 
properties, even if they do not actually em- 
ploy them for that purpose. As indicated 
above, there are many bog-owners in the 
counties named, but the growers respon- 
sible for 75 per cent. of the Jersey crop, and 
the holders of the greatest properties, are 
according to the following list: 


Name Town Acres 
Josep hye tite «0. aise ay New Lishonte. cae 500 
Ad |e Riders no. 5; ee. Hammonton........ 400 
CAwaWilkinson. 2270.2" Philadelphia. ....... 
Richard Harrison. &. 5... ‘Trenton: (ac. sesee.: 300 
James D. Holman....... Whitesvilié seer... 200 
George; Hi: Holman... .. son's River aes ae 150 
Evans go Wills..4<.. e NIeCiOrd a= teres 300 
Malioiarris, Bets) th) sv in Venton eee eee 400 
Charles D. Makepeace. ..May’s Landing...... 200 
(AEs DGUte vain iene 2.0 Pembertonsy cue 200 
IsaachBuddar ged fis f Pémberton..s.5 set 200 
Newton Clevenger....... Pemberton, ssae7 3... 100 


The bogs of Mr. Joseph J. White—whose 


- interest in philanthropic work is well known 


through his many contributions to local 
charities and Y. M. C. A. activities—are 





considered to be the 
best in the state, so 
far as conditions of 
operation are con- 
cerned. This may be 
because they are under 
the supervision of his daughter. 
Here the housing, is as perfect as 
it can be under the condition that 
requires the employment of a 
large number of people for 
a short time each year. 
In connection with 
the White dormi- 
tories are proper 
sanitary facili- 
ties, and suffi- 
cient houses 
have been 
added of 
late so that 
the average 
of occu- 
pancy is 
but three 
persons to 
the room. 
But the con- 
ditions on Mr. 
White’s bogsare 
exceptional, and 
by no means typical 
of those elsewhere. 
Even here the labor of 
children is permitted 
and paid tor, and it is 
doubtful if it could be 
upheld that the condi- 
tions of picking, with 
their attendant physi- 
cal miseries, are dif- 
ferent from those on the average property. 
Taking the protest of the cranberry- 
grower at its face value—he insists that he 
does not seek.out children to employ them— 
he cannot dodge behind that excuse. In 
fact, it is by no means certain that his po- 
sition is not actually worse because of it; 
for it is freely admitted by those familiar 


If they can't pick they can carry. The line of 
pickers must advance evenly across the field. 
Children too little to keep the pace are not 
too little to carry the filled measures—your 
cranberries, coming to you 
























with the situation that 
no financial purpose is 
to be gained by the em- 
ployment of children, as 
the child picks but a 
proportionate amount of 
that gathered by the adult 
—a fact that is clearly shown in 
the table published on page 672. 
The cranberries are paid for 
by the bushel, and it 
makes no difference 
who picks them. 
The plain sit- 
uation is that 
first, children 
are employ- 
ed under 
conditions 
that are 
admitted- 
ly not 
only dan- 
gerous to 
health, 
but de- 
structive 
of moral 
character; 
and secondly, 
that the cran- 
berry- grower 
does permit them 
to work upon his pro- 
perty and does pay 
them, directly or in- 
directly, for their labor, 
thus benefiting there- 
by. The argument has 
been, and may still be, 
used that pickers are 
difficult to procure, that adults will not 
come to the bogs without their children; 
but no reformatory law that was ever 
hatched could admit that weak-kneed plea. 
The whole method of picking followed 
in New Jersey is due to antiquated and im- 
perfect cultivation. Let New. Jersey do 
away with these old methods, as other sec- 
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tions of the country have done, and even 
the possibility of child labor is eliminated. 
On but one bog in New Jersey, so far as is 
known to the writer, are modern methods 
followed and child labor dispensed with. 
That bog is the property of Henry P. 
Thorne, of Medford. The plan he follows is 
the one employed on Cape Cod, where the 
bulk of the picking is done by adult Portu- 
guese, using what are known as “scoops.” 

Here the low-growing cranberry-vine, 
instead of being permitted to trail along 
the ground, is trained by “raking and cut- 
ting’ to send forth shorter tendrils in an 
upright direction. The scoop, a wooden, 
shovel-like instrument with slots or kerfs 
cut in it lengthwise, is inserted at the base 
of the vine and puiled upward, stripping 
off the berries in its passage. On Cape 
Cod the cost of picking by the scoop method 
is twenty-five cents a barrel. In New 
Jersey the cost of hand-picking, children’s 
labor included, is forty cents a bushel, 
and there are three bushels te the barrel. 

Wisconsin also shames New Jersey for its 
antiquated methods. In the former state 
this year an investigator for the National 
Child Labor Committee found very little 
hand-picking. The bogs are all set out with 
a view to using the scoop as soon as it is 
possible to do so. 


The Law That Is Idle 


Why, in the interests of mere business 
economy, the growers do not install this 
cheaper system, is one of the curious mys- 
teries of capitalism. But in default of such 
action, the neglect of the local and state of- 
ficials in the interest of humanity and future 
citizenship—if not for the sake of the suffer- 
ing children themselves—to compel a change 
is a positive crime. The machinery lies ready 
at their hands. They have but to use it— 
and one of the most infamous stains which 
can blot a state’s fair name would be wiped 
from the New Jersey escutcheon. The re- 
sponsibility for delinquence herein seems to 
be divided between Colonel Lewis T. Bryant, 
the State Labor Commissioner, and Dr. 
Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Regarding the latter’s authority 
there is, in the opinion of competent indi- 
viduals who have studied the law upon the 
subject, ample justification for action on 
his part under Article XV of the Compul- 


sory Education Law of the state, as written 


and revised to this year. In Senate Bill No. 
197 is found, in Section 1, this statement: 


Who Picked Your Cranberries? <3. mee 


Bae 


Every parent, guardian, or other person having 
charge or control of a child between the ages of 7 
and 16 shall cause. such child regularly to attend a 
day school in which at least reading, writing, spell- 
ing, English grammar, arithmetic, and geography 
are taught in the English language by a competent 
teacher. ... Such regular attendance shall be 
during all the days and hours that the public schools 
are in session in said school district, unless it shall 
be shown to the satisfaction of the board of educa- 
tion of said school district that the mental or bodily 
condition of the child is such as to prevent his or her 
attendance at the school. 


Section 8 provides: 


If said parent, guardian, or other person shall 
fail, neglect, or refuse to cause said child to attend 
school within said period, and regularly to attend 
thereafter until he has reached the age of 16 years 
. . . . said parent, guardian, or other person shall 
be deemed a disorderly person, and liable to be 
proceeded against in this article without further 
notice. 


Section 6 of the same law provides for the 
appointment in each school district of 
proper attendance-officers, whose duty it 
shall be to see that the law is properly en- 
forced. A very efficient attendance-officer 
of the state has said that the ‘school author- 
ities could settle the whole matter of child 
labor in two minutes if they were sufficiently 
interested.” 

It has been advanced as an excuse that 
the children are residents of Pennsylvania, 
and therefore not under the jurisdiction of 
the New Jersey authorities—this in direct 
opposition to a decision of the attorney- 
general to the effect that the question of 
residence does not enter into the matter, 
and that a violation of law is a violation 
under any conditions. The same official 
holds the opinion that the matter can also 
be reached by the labor law, under the 
mercantile section, which expressly pro- 
vides against the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age during school 
hours. If school -hours—that is, from 
nine to four—were cut out of the chil- 
dren cranberry-pickers’ days of toil, the 
backbone of this iniquitous traffic in small 
lives would be broken then and there. 

Also, there are the necessary sanitary 
laws, and there are local, as well as state, 
health officers whose duty it is to make rigid 
inquiry into the housing conditions. The 
fact that “they are not residents of New 
Jersey” is too weak a quibble to waste 
thought upon; and even if it were not—what 
of it? The individuals to blame for violating 
the'labor law are not the children themselves, 
nor the padrone upon whose shoulders the 
blame is usually shifted. The employ- 









































of cranberry-picking keeps the 

days are happy days at school. 
them in cranberry swamps — that 
with your turkey 


Every day—except Saturday and Sunday— 
child pickers away from books. Autumn 
And more than a thousand children spend 
you may have sauce 


they were recruited; already 
preparations for Thanksgiving 
dinner are moving bounti- 
fully, gladsomely forward. Per- 
haps even now the cranberry- 
sauce simmers, thick and red 
and bubbling, on your kitchen 
stove. But it is not too late 
to take action toward next year 
—nor all the long, crouching, 
pain-fraught years which now 
stretch out before these children 
—and their children. 

And meanwhile, if your own 
cranberry-sauce should taste a 
trifle bitter—do not be too 
swift to blame the cook, or bewail 
the lapsing of your own old-time 
culinary skill. It may be that 
the berries which go to make up 
that sauce are from the dreary 
Jersey bogs, and their bitterness 

a subtle emanation from the 
hearts of the tiny children 
who picked them that 

you might make merry, 


ers who permit the children 
to work in the bogs alone are 
toblame. There is no pur- 
pose to be served in lock- 
ing up babies; but there is 
definite purpose in purifying 
the state of the stigma of 
sweated children, by tak- 
ing proper action against 
those really responsible. 
New York state has passed 
a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of temporary schools 
at the canneries and other places 
where children may be gathered 
through the employment of their 
parents. If New Jersey is awake 
to the situation that confronts her, 
she will likewise take advantage 
of the opportunity to wipe out the 
disgrace that pollutes her fame. 

It is now too late to take 
action which will. affect 
this year. Already the 
crop is harvested; already 
the wasted little pickers : 
have dragged their frail, - and laboriously drag- 
weary bodies back to the ged them to the feet of 
Philadelphia slums whence | the frowning bushelman. 
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It is not easy to concentrate the attention on this addition exercise in a crowded office, in a factory alive 


with human voices and the whirring of machinery, or in a score of other places whither the 
day's work may lead. But the determining factor is always the individual 


Fifteen Minutes Plus 


A LITTLE TALK WITH GIRLS WHO WORK 


By Martha Keeler 


Author of ‘‘ How Old Are You?” 


With a drawing by Lester Ralph 


O you know the new addition? Fash- 
1D ion notes ignore it, for it does not 

affect the prevailing narrowness of 
dress skirts, nor ordain an increase in frills 
and furbelows. Neither do advertising 
mediums herald it as the latest model of 
rapid-calculator, which puts to shame a 
streak of lightning and piles up profits while 
you wait. The subject vitally concerns 
employers as well as employees, but both 
classes, for the most part, appear indifferent. 
Where people congregate for talk on the is- 
sues of the day, there is scarcely a re- 
ference to the new addition. Yet it is here. 
And unlike» many innovations about 


which a great stir is made, it has come to 


stay. 
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And what is the new addition? It is a 
process which makes service a privilege; 
which transforms hirelings into honored 
guests, as it has been known to change the 
erstwhile scant civility of a department 
store into the courtesy of a gracious 
hostess’ drawing-room. But it is not 
limited to the shopping section, nor con- 
fined to relations between sales-persons 
and customers. It is at home in any region, 
it is applicable to any transaction, in the 
Land of Self-Support; and wherever it is 
practised, it eliminates from the business day 
the oft-recurring “bad quarter of an hour,” 
and substitutes in every instance fifteen 
minutes plus. What is the new addi- 
tion; do you ask? It is a gift, enriched 
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by an achievement. It is putting things 
together and making the most of them. 
{t is the right combination of time and 
attitude. 

Certain combinations are difficult to 
learn: they demand special talent, erudite 
instructors, expensive text-books and elabo- 
rate experiments. But the combination 
called for by the new addition any young 
woman who is blessed with good health and 
possesses average mentality may teach her- 
self. The one thing needful is that she 
make up her mind to master it, and allow 
nothing to interfere with the resolve. Sur- 
roundings do not matter overmuch; the 
determining factor is the individual. Igrant, 
it is not easy to concentrate the atten- 
tion on this addition exercise in a crowded 
office, in a factory alive with human voices 
and the whirring of machinery, or in a score 
of other places whither the day’s work may 
lead. But wherever the day’s work does 
lead, there must we work out the problem, if 
at all. Furthermore, an easy task supplies 
no stimulus. Struggle and inspiration are 
close kin. We may like to look at times 
upon the placid faces of the dwellers in the 
valley, but it is by listening to the tales of 
mountain climbers that we are roused to 
scale the heights. 

No matter what may be our work or our 
environment, we are sure to meet interrup- 
tions and annoyances. They complicate 
the problem, to be sure; but if we are ex- 
perts in the new addition, they will have no 
bearing on the final answer, except when we, 
by careful figuring, turn them to good ac- 
count. For instance, one young woman of 
twenty-four, a bookkeeper, told me that her 
position “‘ would be perfect, if it were not for 
one clerk, an eighteen-year-old boy, with 
whom it seems almost impossible to get 
along.’’ The retail store which gave employ- 
ment to these two was in a small town, and 
each of them, I judged, had considerable 
leisure, which was spent—or misspent—in 
being disagreeable. At any rate, the book- 
keeper looked upon the clerk as an enemy. 
And she looked long and hard. He re- 
turned the glance in kind. And incidentally, 
when her back was turned, lost no chance to 
disarrange things on her desk, hide her 
books, carry off the ink, etc., until the book- 
keeper declared she was on the verge of 
resigning her position. The boy’s side of it 
Ido not know. But it takes two to make a 
quarrel. 

I reminded the young woman that if she 
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gave up a place which by her own account 
was very desirable, it would doubtless be 
difficult to find another, as the resources of a 
small town are not unlimited. Was she pre- 
pared to face a long period of idleness? 
Granted that she finally found employment, 
with it she would find annoyances. Every- 
where there are giants in the path, if we are 
afraid of them. Also eighteen-year-old 
boys! In conclusion, I suggested that she 
remain right where she was, and according 
to the principle that the best way to have a 
friend is to be one, devote her spare moments 
in the store to making a friend of her enemy. 
Later she reported that he wasn’t “half as 
hateful as he used to be.”’ And the last I 
heard, an entirely new and superior set of 
adjectives was employed for descriptive 
purposes. The two of them were friends. 
Which means that in the interval, that girl 
had been learning how to add. Naturally 
the knowledge made her a better book- 
keeper! 

Four-fifths of the troubles between our 
business associates and ourselves, I am con- 
vinced, arise because we will not take the 
time and trouble to study the disposition, 
and try to understand the attitude, of some- 
one who is close to us in office hours. Per- 
haps we made a big mistake to start with, 
which renders all that follows wrong; or we 
may have set down items which have no 
proper place in the reckoning; or we may 
have been inaccurate in summing up. But 
there is still time to adopt a different system 
of accounts, and records of the new addition 
show that it has satisfactorily settled many 
such long-standing scores. 

But what of the one-fifth remaining? 
What of cases where the utmost effort dis- 
covers, as a correspondent says, ‘‘not an 
atom of congeniality”? To my mind, co- 
operation in business hours does not necessi- 
tate going arm in arm to luncheon, copying 
each other’s clothes, nor entertaining the 
same views on suffrage. All the congeniality 
required to work together harmoniously for 
eight hours a day can be supplied, it seems 
to me, by esprit de corps, by loyalty to com- 
mon interests, by the observance of simple 
courtesy. No matter how great cordiality 
may exist among young women who are em- 
ployed in the same establishment, the saf- 
est, richest road to travel is the golden mean 
between formal civility and close fellowship. 
To the new addition, the processes involved 
in the sudden forming of intimacies and 
their equally: sudden breaking-off—sequen- 
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ces of eras of good feeling and epochs of 
estrangement—are not pertinent. 

When due allowance has been made for 
the difficult conditions which each one of us 
is prone to consider peculiar to her case, the 
fact remains that it is we ourselves who 
must be held accountable for failure or suc- 
cess. When fortune favors, we are quick to 
claim the credit; but let obstacles appear, and 
instead of using energy to overcome them, 
many of us waste it in lamentations. Jf a 
certain letter had not been delayed, or if 
somebody had not misjudged us, or if the 
wind had not blown from the south 
that day, life would have been so different! 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Life is what 
wemakeit. For our wasted time it is unfair 
to blame another individual, or untoward 
circumstance; it is cowardly to shirk respon- 
sibility for unworthy attitude. 
master the new-addition, we must not only 
be in earnest, but must also form the habit of 
persistency. Many persons enthusiastic at 
the outset, soon prove to be utterly incapa- 
ble of a sustained effort of the will. It’s 
steady work that counts. 

.Of course in every schedule, vacation 
should have place. Other things being 
equal, the better a girl works, the better 
she plays, too. But there is a sharp line 
of demarcation between work-time and 
holidays; and for those who are really 
doing things worth while in any field, holi- 
days are few. Fifteen minutes plus means 
forging straight ahead to a definite, desired 
goal. 

One young woman who lives in a com- 
munity where, unfortunately, the dignity of 
labor is not esteemed, told me recently of 
such a goal. Until her father’s death, it had 
been supposed that his widow and daughter 
were well provided for; but their income 
after settlement of the estate proving insuf- 
ficient for their maintenance, the daughter 
left high school, and studied shorthand for 
the purpose of using it to earn a livelihood. 
In this she was successful, and after working 
all day as stenographer, she attended evening 
high school, and was planning later to take a 
college course. Education she desired for 
its own sake, she said, and also because by 
means of it she hoped to change her work, 
increase her earning power, and thereby pro- 
vide her mother with the comforts she 
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had long been accustomed to, but which 
were not obtainable on the daughter’s present 
salary. 

While thus engaged, she overheard an 
affluent matron, who had never lifted a 
finger for any one, say of her: ‘‘ Yes, Miss 
Blank is very pretty, and once gave promise 
of being socially a great success. But they 
lost their money, and she had to go to work. 
Of course, now she’ll never amount to any- 
thing.” 

_ In answering this correspondent, I urged 
her not to permit anything so’ petty as 
hostile glance or unkind comment to deter 
her from hastening to the goal she had set up 
for herself. Why should it affect a girl like 
her that a foolish woman had unworthystand- 
ards, and lacked the grace to be ashamed 
of them? Uncharitable remarks are power- 
less to wound us, zf we so resolve! What any 
girl amounts to is determined not by Mrs. 
Grundy’s say-so, but by the girl herself. 

And the earlier any young woman, 
whether her father be a stevedore or a mil- 
lionaire, learns to do some one thing well, 
the more promising the outlook for the 
present and the future of herself, and of all 
who are, or are to be, within her zone of influ- 
ence. Among my friends, I am proud to 
number a New England correspondent who 
writes thus: “I am only a girl in grammar 
school, but I work at home. I am inter- 
ested in sloyd, and am preparing myself tobe 
acarpenter. I have an outfit of tools in the 
cellar of my home, and I am taking orders 
for small wooden articles which may be 
made without the aid of machinery, such as 
plant-supports, shelf-boards, etc. I find it 
necessary to make something which will sell 
easily, and not take more than forty-five 
minutes tomake. I would like to better my 
work and raise my position.”’ 

And, bless her heart, she will accomplish 
it! If her life is spared, I believe this girl 
will grow into 4 woman whose career— 
whether it be that of carpenter, housewife, 
a successful combination of them both, or of 
some order entirely different—will exemplify 
the all-round efficiency of those who, in. 
childhood, discover the value of time, the 
significance of attitude. More power to the 
elbow of Miss Grammar School! She has . 
learned that the full measure of a quarter of 
an hour is fifteen minutes plus. 
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We sometimes smile pityingly at the mother who puts her baby above all the world; but if it hadn't been 


for just some such “absurdity, many of us would never have lived to grow up. 


There is nothing 


under heaven so good for a baby as a judicious amount of coddling and mothering 


The Mothering of Babies 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Claire Avery 


human interest in which the ama- 
teur holds her own against the 
professional, and instinct triumphs over 
reason. And the hatching of new babies 
is one of these. The hospital and the day- 
nursery have their place in the scheme 
of the universe, but they are a mighty 
poor substitute for a home and a mother. 
For every breast-fed baby that dies before 
reaching the first mile-stone on the race- 
course of life, the sparks of ten bottle-fed 
mites flicker out. 
This is, of course, not to say that the 
bottle-fed baby of the millionaire has only 
one-tenth of the chances of survival of the 
breast-fed baby of the slum-dweller. It 
means that, of children born under similar 
circumstances, the artificially fed get a far 
poorer start than do the naturally fed. 
In the average home—that is to say, such 
as the majority of the community, the work- 
ing class, have to live in; with dirty market 


A ees are still one or two fields of 


milk the best it can afford, with its crowded 
kitchen and stuffy pantry, its careless hand- 
ling and scanty supply of ice and running 
hot water—the handicap ranges from five 
to one to ten to one. In the slum or the 
crowded tenements of the manufacturing 
towns, it rises to fifteen and even to twenty 
to one. In well-to-do homes the resources 
of wealth and the medical skill and surgical 
cleanliness which wealth can command, 
lower the handicap considerably, but they 
can never make the bottle-fed baby the 
equal in vigor of the breast-fed baby. A 
mother can at least double her baby’s 
chances, both of survival and of a healthy, 
happy later life, by sacrificing her term- 
porary convenience and nursing him. 

This innate and permanent physical 
superiority of the born mother over even 
the most skilfully trained professional one, 
need not be insisted upon further than to 
to say in passing that the mother who 
follows her natural instincts wards off 
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at one stroke 
seven-tenths of — ff 
the most serious f 
dangers that 
threaten the 
first year of in- 
fancy—the in- 
fections that are 
carried by dirty 
milk and un- 
clean _ nipples, 
with their con- 
sequent colics 
and diarrheas 
and disturh- 
ances of digcs- 
tion. And she 
also overcomes 
the grave and 
fundamental 
difficulty which “ce. 
no ingenuity of ek 
man has ever 
been able to re- 
move, that cows’ 
milk has been 
carefully de- 
signed by nature for the raising, not of 
babies, but of young cattle. The baby 
literally draws in humanity with his 
mother’s milk, and that is a quality which 
has never been successfully introduced into 
a bottle, even by the most skilful manipula- 
tion and legerdemain of the laboratory. 

And something of the same difference 
in quality, in flavor, so to speak, extends 
to the other and less immediately vital 
aspects of the care of the baby. 

Thanks to the wondrous advances of 
modern science, there is no question that 
babies of sound stock can be brought up 
healthy and vigorous on the bottle, raised 
as cold-bloodedly and mechanically as 
puppies or potatoes, by rule and stop-watch, 
where unalterable circumstances make such 
a melancholy procedure necessary. Yet 
after the problem of food supply has been 
properly solved, there is nothing under 
heaven quite so good for a baby as a ju- 
dicious amount of coddling and mothering. 
From a biological point of view, the mere 
fact that babies seem to want it and mothers 
like it is enough to give it high rank as 
an aid to development. And its actual re- 
sults justify our favorable opinion in ad- 
vance. Babies simply will not live without 
it. The rate at which uncoddled, unpetted, 
unmothered babies in asylums and insti- 





Children flourish or fade in direct proportion to standards of 
comfort and cleanliness about them. 
sanitary homes—science cannot invent a better recipe for a IM 

healthy race 
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tutions die, in 
spite of scien- 
tific feeding, 
trained-nursing, 
and skilful medi- 
cal attendance, 
is something 
appalling. The 
poor little tots 
just don’t seem 
to think it worth 
while to grow up 
under the cir- 
cumstances. 
Even the best 
and most per- 
Péetly = Gone 
ducted institu- 
tions today can- 
not keep down 
their death-rate 
to much less 
than double 
that of babies 
in their own 
_ homes; and we 
o are now begin- 
ning to break up these highly scientific in- 
stitutions, and with genuine but sadly 
delayed wisdom, to provide for the rais- 
ing of babies by their own mothers in 
their own homes, or by wet-nurses. For 
centuries no one thought much officially of 
maternal affection, because, like all the other 
things in this world worth having, it was so 
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Pure air, good food, 


‘common; but in the last quarter of a cen- 


tury the state has suddenly awakened to 
its racial and public value, and has begun 
what Bernard Shaw aptly calls the Endow- 
ment of Maternity. By the mercy of 
Heaven, a baby does not very often happen 
without a mother somewhere in sight; and 
it is infinitely wiser and more economical 
to pay this mother well to bring up this 
baby which she has brought into the world, 
than to try to create a clumsy institutional 
mother by machinery. It goes without 
saying that the endowment should be 
liberal, for if a child is worth bringing up 
at all, he is worth bringing up in the best - 
possible manner. No state is better than 
its worst-reared child. We sometimes smile 
in a superior and pitying manner at the 
fond delusion of every mother’s heart that 
her baby is the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened and that the stars in their 
courses circle round him. But we forget 
that, had it not been for this absurd 
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conviction, many of us would never have 
lived to grow up. | 

But the most devoted affection will have 
no effect whatever upon a baby unless it 
expresses itself in the form of instant and 
delighted attention to every one of his 
innumerable and incessantly recurring tiny 
needs—for food, for warmth, for change of 
position, for change of clothing, for cleanli- 
ness, for entertainment, and, by no means 
least, for admiration and an audience 
whenever he wants to show off. As a 
matter of practical fact, the proper and 
adequate care of a very young baby is, 
“not to put too fine a point on it,” as Mr. 
Toots would say, a “devil of a job’’—slav- 
ish, back-breaking, disagreeable, exhausting, 
and temper-wrecking to the last degree! No 
man, morphological impossibilities apart, 
would stand it for a week without going 
crazy; and very few women will discharge 
all its duties properly unless supported by 
a warm affection and the firm belief that 
they are doing the most important single 
thing in the whole world. 

As a matter of professional experience, 
babies cared for by their own mothers, 
providing that these mothers are reasonably 
intelligent and have had even a most mod- 
erate rational. training in nursery anti- 
sepsis, show pinker and more velvety skins, 
cleaner mouths and tongues, harder and 
rosier gums, silkier 
heads of hair, 
better manicured 
rose-leaf paws, 
both fore and hind, 
and more com- 
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plete freedom from chafings and rashes 
than the prizest products of the hospital- 
ward or the professional nurse’s care. The 
most effective way ever yet devised of keep- 
ing every inch of a baby’s silky surface at 
that satiny finish which can be won only 
by spotless surgical cleanliness, is to wor- 
ship every inch of him from his fluffy head 
to his tiny wriggling toes. 

Eternal vigilance is the price, not merely 
of liberty, but of healthy, happy babies. 
A mother’s eye is keener far than a doctor’s, 
and if she were but given about one-fifth of 
a doctor’s training, which might be easily 
done in half the time now wasted under the 
name of education, she would be the ideal 
pediatrist, or child-specialist. When King 
Baby reaches the stage where he deigns to 
communicate with his admiring subjects, 
chiefly for the purpose of laying his com- 
mands upon them, the direct, personal 
influence of His Lord High Chamberlain 
and Lady High Everything-else-in-one 
becomes even more important for him. 
Although no longer so directly dependent 
on his mother physically, he becomes 
even more dependent on her mentally and 
morally, for he now begins to take color 
from his surroundings in the most unmis- 
takable fashion. 

There is absolutely nothing in the foolish 
old myths about ‘‘maternal impressions” 
and “prenatal influence,’ but there is 
a great deal in post-natal influence at a 
very early age. Babies are the most won- 
derful and faithful of mimics, and from at 
least nine months of age, and possibly earlier, 
they begin picking up and reproducing with 
startling fidelity little tricks of speech, 
personal habits, desirable and un- 
desirable ways of doing things, and 
peculiarities of temper and disposi- 






Babies cared for by their own mothers show pinker and more velvety skins, cleaner mouths, and better all 
around condition than the prizest products of the hospital-ward 
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tion—though many of these are also in- 
born—which we never imagine they are 
paying any attention to, or would be able 
to copy if they were. There can be little 
question that the atmosphere in which 
a child lives, from the close of its first to 
its third or fourth year, will color and 
mold its behavior, its temper, and_ its 
attitude toward those about it more than 
any five years following. . During this 
period—or any other—there is no society 
half so good for a child as that of its own 
immediate family, especially of its parents. 

Even granting that a mother is not 


all that could be desired as a model for’ 


the young to pattern after, it will very 
seldom happen that she is not distinctly 
preferable for this purpose to any type of 
girl or woman whom she may be able to 
hire to serve as her substitute. The poorer 
and less fortunately situated the mother, 
the stupider and more ignorant the grade 
of nursemaid that she will be able to afford 
for her baby. There is little need to con- 
struct grades of stupidity and unfitness, for 
until the very recent era of the trained- 
nurse, the belief was practically unanimous 
through all classes of society that any 
female biped who had sense enough to 
come in out of the rain Would ‘“‘do” to take 
care of a baby or a young child. Indeed, I 
have even known of instances where feeble- 
minded girls from an institution, or, in 
country districts, from the poor-farm, have 
been employed as nurses and baby “mind- 
ers,” for cheapness’ sake. Is it any wonder 
that under these circumstances, with the 
nearly universal prevalence of the nurse- 
maid habit in every home that can afford it, 
we should have had to struggle, generation 
after generation, with all sorts of primitive 
vulgarities, coarse- 
nesses, crude, raw ani- 
malities, selfish and 
- spiteful tricks, to say 
nothing of beliefs in 
““boogers” and ghosts, 
‘“baddy mans,” and 
other inhabitants of 
the dark and the cel- 
lar, which ought to 
have died out * 

of the <¢on- | 
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In few respects has America been more’ 
fortunate than in the fact that her simpler 
and more primitive social organization and 
the more equitable and universal diffusion 
of her wealth among all classes of society 
have saved her from the curse of a servant 
class, and by sheer force of circumstances 
compelled her children to be brought up 
chiefly by their fathers and mothers, with- 
out the intervention of “hired help.” 

But vastly superior as a mother is to 
any baby-growing agency yet invented, 
it can hardly be maintained that she is the 
complete and entire solution of the child 
problem. At one end of the scale there 
are the classic fond and foolish mothers 
who spoil their children by overindulgence; 
and at the other end, the selfish and hard- 
hearted ones who neglect theirs and sacri- 
fice them to their own comfort, vanity, 
or social ambitions. But both these much- 
denounced types of motherhood are de- 
cided exceptions, far less common than 
usually supposed, and ‘make talk” out 
of all proportion to their numbers. Merely 
becoming a mother does not necessarily 
turn a woman into an angel at once— 
though the actual “batting average” is 
pretty high. 

The chief influences which interfere with 
the complete adequacy of the mother for 
all the problems of child-rearing are the 
limits of her physical endurance and the 
way in which she is too often literally 
pitchforked into the middle of the serious 
and difficult business of motherhood, not 
merely lamentably untrained, but delib- 
erately kept ignorant of even the most 
elementary facts of the situation. 

It is not right today to expect a mother, 
no matter how strong and how willing she 
may be, to assume 
unaided the care of 
her baby or young 
child, though many 
and many a mother 
is compelled to, and 
does do so in a mar- 
velously efficient 
manner, ‘“‘with one 
hand,” so to speak, 
hel hes in- 
tervals of 
running in 
masterly 


fashion her 
house and 
household, 


huma n IY SEE he vn ost effective way ever yet devised of keeping every inch of a baby’s 
generations «surface at that satiny finish which can be won only by spotless surgical 
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as well as her church and half 
the social and charitable affairs 
of her neighborhood. But 
this ought to be only of her 
own free will and choice, and 
every mother of a new baby 
should, in the quaint old 
Quaker phrase, be “liberated 
for service,” set free to devote 
herself wholly to her chief joy 
and duty, and given whatever 
assistance she requires for 
health and rest 
by other mem- 
bers of the house- 
hold. Mother- 
hood has “the 
right of eminent 
domain,” in legal 
phrase, over every 
other human in- 
terest. 

In recognition 
of this, there has always been a tendency 
more or less completely to relieve a 
mother of the responsibility for the up- 
bringing of her child. Particularly 1s 
this true in recent years, since baby-rear- 
ing, on its physical and mental side at 
least, has been reduced, or raised, to some- 
thing approaching a science. The latest 
proposal is that the community should 
establish, train, and equip a special class 
of communal-mothers, or professional baby- 
rearers, who shall remove all children at 
the earliest possible age from the inept and 
emotional hands of their mere mothers, and 
rear and train them upon strictly scientific 
principles. 

As a supplement to the care and atten- 
tions of untrained and overburdened moth- 
ers, the scheme would be most admirable, 
but as a complete, or even majority, substi- 
tute for direct maternal care, it is open to the 
gravest doubts. The results of such partial 
experiments in this direction as have been 
tried in the past are not particularly en- 
couraging, though their name has been legion. 
It was one of the favorite speculations of 
Plato; and in every ideal reconstruction 
of society, from his time to the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, and from Descartes to 
H. G. ‘Wells and Bellamy’s “‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” it has formed a prominent feature. 
Indeed, this ancient and irrepressible spirit 
of profound distrust of maternal capacity 
found its rankest and most flamboyant 
expression on record only a few years ago 
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Nature designed cows’ milk for calves, not babies. After the contaminations 
of dirty markets it is even less suited to infants 


in the public statement of a prominent 
English schoolmaster that ‘‘a boy’s worst 
enemy is his mother.” 

The system, however, has never worked 
satisfactorily, either in ancient or modern 
times, save perhaps to a limited extent in 
purely soldier states like Sparta, where the 
aim was merely to breed the most compact 
fighting-machine possible. In all ages, 
those races or classes whose children were 
given the direct personal care and attention, 
not only of their mothers, but in part at 
least of their fathers, produced the most 
vigorous, efficient, and, in the biological 
sense of the word, fittest children. | 

And of course, apart from the best 
interests of the child, the mother who does 
not take a large personal share in the care 
of her child is robbing herself of one of the 
happiest and most delightful experiences 
of her life,and the best part of her education, 
both mental and moral. The little tot of 
three who, when asked by a lady in the 
park whether he had a nurse, replied, ‘‘No, 
I’ve got a muvver”; and the mother of an 
only child who to the question whether she 
was taking care of her own baby replied 
indignantly, “Do you suppose, after I 
have waited ten years for that baby, I am 
going to let anyone else have her?’’—both 
went straight to the heart of the matter. 
Their need of each other should be recog- 
nized. For the baby, at least, there is no 
substitute ‘‘mother”’ anything like so good 
as the original. 


negotiate to Hon. Butcher who was there. 
he report for immediate arithmatic. 


At Gouge Bros. Market I observe sign, “FAT TURKEY 35c.” 


“At such rates, how much would 2 turkies cost?” 
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“At such rates, folks can get rich by starving, I snagger 
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Lo Editor Good Housekeep M agazine, 
who keep cheerful in spite of H olidays, 


EAREST SIR: 

While annual yearly date of Thanks- 

give approach up, I enjoy pain in 
connection with my memory. Americans 
act so peculiar when thankful that I am 
not insured what to do. For instancely, 
I tell you what collapsed to me last Thanks- 
give Thursday: 

I were employed for Gen. Cookery at 
domestic kitchen of Mrs. & Mr. Romeo 
Goober, East O’Rora, Il. 

“Togo,” say Hon. Mrs., approaching up to 
me, “tomorrow shall be Thanksgive Day.” 

“What are origin of this joy?” I ask to 
know. 
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“Pilgrim 4 Fathers first invented it,” 
she report. “In historical time of 14092, 
Hon. Miles Standish were setting on Ply- 
mouth Rock. ‘We have no foods,’ decry 
Hon. Miles. ‘I have no appetite,’ snug- 
gest Hon. Jno. W. Alden, assistant Pilgrim. 
‘We should be thankful for that!’ negotiate 
Hon. Miles, so Thankful Thursday were 
manufactured from that date.” 

‘““How you shall celebrate this patriotic 
festival?” I require. 

“By eating it’ decrop Hon. Mrs. “The 
more we eat, the more patriotic we become. 
On that Thursday date America are thank- 
ful about all sorts of calamities, while 
families group themselves around turkey to 
express. gratitude and cramberry sauce.” 

“My heart stands upright to think of 
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such cheerfulness!”” I resort. “I shall 
rejoice tomorrow for to observe one Amer- 
-ican dinner where Kick & Peev are not 
invited.” 

“Tomorrow we expects to celebrate as 
usual,” she report for sweetly smiling. 
“There will be 8 to dinner, to include my 
fattish Uncle Seth who equal 3 more. All 
my relatives is most sneerful particular 
about foods. So now will yourplease elope 
immediately to market for buy one turkey- 
chicken of 26 lbs. complete tenderness, 4 
qrts. cramberries of delicious sourness, 6 
bunches celery-weed, and sufficient punkens 
to construct 2!% pies?” 

I go. At Gouge Bros. Market where was 
I observe sign, ““FAT TURKEY 35c.” To 
see this, I feel very humorous about that 
High Cost of Life. 

“Such delicious cheapness of bird!”’ 
I negotiate to Hon. Butcher who was there. 
“At such rates, how much would 2 turkies 
cost?” 

“$52.80,” he report for immediate arith- 
matic. 

“Do you not promise fat turkey for 
acer ltake oft. 

“acc per lb.,” he snagger financially. 


“T should like one (1) lb., please!”” This 
from me. 
“We do not sell broken sections. You 


must purchase complete bird, price $9.80.” 
This from him. 

“At such: rates, folks can get rich by 
starving,’ I snagger. 

No response from him. He go to ice- 
box and fetch forth one enlarged fowel 
without any clothing on. 

“This are nice fresh turkey,” he satisfy. 

“How you know he fresh?” I snuggest. 

“Have he not been constantly on ice for 
2 yrs.? Nothing could be more fresher 
than that,’ depose Hon. Butch. I buy. 

He sell me expensive celery-bouquet, 
price 75c per cluster. It seem disrespectful 
to eat such valuation. Also precious cram- 
berries, price $1 for seldom quantities, 
added to $2.50 worth punkens for pie. 
I promenade homewards, carrying this 
valuable butchery and hoping no burglar 
would see me. 

While I was thusly straggling along with 
burdened back, one assorted dog, name 
of Hon. Fido, snux up behind of turkey and 
made smiling sniff-nose. 

“Shoo!” I report. Hon. Fido stood 
waggishly saying nothing, but looking at 
Hon. Turkey with flirting eye. I was 
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joyful to observe this, because Hon. Shake- 
speare say, ‘““Them what dogs loves must 
have many tender qualities.”’ 

Date of Thankful Thursday arrive up. 
By early a. m. of dawntime, I arose up and 
commenced. All a. m. that assorted dog, 
Hon. Fido, set outside screen door. I per- 
mit him. J arrange Hon. Turkey to polite 
position and stuff his surprised interior with 
decorated crumbs. I satisfy him with salt & 
pepper. 

About time of afternoon p. m., I could 
hear several thanksgivers scraping their 
footprints on rug. ‘Their feet sounded quite 
hungry, yet I could not hear any ‘words 
spoken more cheerful than Sunday. Hon. 
Turkey now send forth smiling smell of 
bakery, and I was glad to assist his impor- 
tance. 

Pretty soonly all take set-down to table. 

“We got much to be thanksgiving for,” 
report Hon. Goober with sharp knife. 
‘Dinner is late as usual.” ; 

“Too bad weather are so full of disha- 
greeable qualities!” grubble Aunt Hannah 
with golden teeth. 

“Tt were not thusly when I was a boy,” 
report Uncle Seth with grone. ‘Please 
pass the celery.” 3 

He make smack-taste of this foods, then 
flop it back with snubbed expression. 

“T have tasted no respectable celery 
since 1841!” he holla baffably. 

All enjoy depression by this report. 

Next course was oysters, served with 


considerable rawness. Cousin Fred’rck 
make jab to these shelled fish. 
“Don’t!” holla Aunt Eliz, making 


horror with her nose. 

“Why should not?” require Cousin 
Fred’rck while he swallow up. 

“Vou are so young and yet dead already!”’ 
ollicute Aunt Eliz. ‘“‘Toe-main poison 
are sure to resume from this.”’ 

“Food contained less poison when I was 
a childhood,” negotiate Uncle Seth. 

“Bygone days has went!’’extract Aunt 
Eliz with si & grone. 

I go to kitchen for bring in delicious mulli- 
gan-tawny soup what I bought. While I 
were pouring this hot beveridge in plates, 
I notice slight smell of burn. It was Hon. 
Turkey in oven, becoming too feverish. So 
I took him out and put him by window 
where he be more comfortable. 

I fetch soup in plates to all those thanks- 
givers. : 

“Canned!” they yellup together with 
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voice of sad chorus girls, while thrusting 
away plates. 

“Nothing is real any more!” narrate 
Uncle Seth with dyspepsia. “Even turkies 
is deceptive. When boyhood days elapsed, 
I can remember how we was accustomed, 
on Thanksgive morning, to salute Hon. 
Turkey by chopping him in kneck with ax. 
We knew he was good to eat, because we 
seen how fresh he acted. But no more. 
Today, turkies lives like Eskimos—spend- 
ing their old age on ice before meeting 
civilized persons. No respectable bird-dog 
would eat them.” 

I enjoy considerable alarm for this thanks- 
giving speech. Then, courageous like a 
Samurai, I retreat to kitchen for fetch forth 
Hon. Turkey. Hope thrilled my wrists and 
elbows as I entered kitchen for escort that 
sublime turkey—but O! ! ! I stand gast. 
I look to window where I left that sacred 
bird. Such things could not! And yet it 
was. Empty pan stood there, seeming en- 
tirely vacuum. Hon. Turkey had flewed 
away! ! 

I rosh by window and look earnestly 
to back yard. Yes! ! With thankful ex- 
pression of tail, there stood Hon. Fido ab- 
ducting Hon. Turkey across alley by wing. 

“Come backwards!” I yellup. Hon. 
Fido show no impression from my talk. I 
lep through window 7% feet to outside. 
Quickly reassuring my legs, I retreat after 
that slyly doggish annimle, but he scromble 
up fence with hooked claws resembling 
cats. Too late for me! Turkey had 
escaped from my Bulgarian catch-up. 

Mr. Editor, heroes is most brave 
when reporting failures. I do this con- 
siderably. So I drag together my 
soul and encroach toward din- 
ing-room, where I could hear 
those 8 thanksgivers complain- 
ing about everything. I walk 
in there carrying empty pan. 
Uncle Seth were just saying, 

“Turkey are not what he 
used to be in 1868!” 

“Tt are painful to look 
one in face!” report 
Aunt Eliz, while all agree. 

“Banzai!” I holla, pok- 
ing forth vacant dish. 
‘“Your digestion shall 
avoid this agony.”’ 

‘What is?” all exclam 
while leapting to their 
feetware. 



















heard from kitchen 
window, and Hon. Fido with waggish tail 
trott into dining-room,: carrying that 
; enormalous bird in his careful teeth — 
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“You should all be very thanksgiving,” 
I snuggest. “‘You have been rescued 
from considerable preserved poison by one 
patriotic dog what sacrifice himself by 
eloping with Hon. Turkey before he could 
betate:% | 

“Kill the dishonest mammal!” all gollup 
with thankless expression. _ 

“Why you should want I kill dog for steal- 
ing turkey you do not require?” I ask 
with Teddy Roosevelt voice. ‘He should 
be gave medal of Pilgrim 4 Fathers for eating 
a bird you would not dare to bite.” 

“Then you mean we shall have no 
turkey?” snagger all. 

“You shall be spared that calamity,” 
I say off. 

“How lonesome Thanksgive dinner seem 
without him!” mone Uncle Seth. 

“How can we fill his vacant platter?” 
sobb Hon. Mrs. ‘I should be thankful for 
Hon. Turkey, however tough!” 

Just while she say this—crashy! ! Loud 
sound of approaching dog heard from 
kitchen window, and Hon. Fido with waggish 
tail trott into dining-room, carrying that 
enormalous bird in his careful teeth. He 
lay that absent fowel reverently at my feets. 

“Hon. Fido do not care for this enlarged 
chicken, so he bring him back,” I report. 

“Dinner are now spoilt!” decry Hon. 
Mrs. 

“How could=:you~ speak eatr* > 1 re- 
search. ‘‘When turkey go, you say, 

‘Dinner ruined!’ When he come 
back, you: say, “Dinner Spoilt!, 
I am impossible to under- 

stand about American customs. 
> You have Thanksgive dinner 
so you can set around mak- 
ing bewails. So foolish to do! 
Why you. no choose this date 
for to kick out Misfortune?” 

“T shall do so!” abrupt Hon. 
Goober, arising upwards. “First 
Misfortune to kick will 
be in your direction.” 

Next —he “rejected “me 
through window by force 
of Swedish jiu-jitsu. 
Hon. Fido arrive by 
next kick, and Hon. Tur- 
key flew afterward, strik- 
ing me on hair so earnestly 
he left me quite brainless. 
Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 





| Crashy! ! 
Loud sound of 
approaching dog 
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Dr. Wiley’s career as head of the Bureau of Chemistry 
was a notable one, though sometimes stormy. The public 
never appreciated the restraints put upon him, nor 
knows even now that most of the substantial bene- 
fits it is reaping inthe way of pure food honestly 
labeled are the results of his work. 
Two Presidents of the United 
States sided with the adultera- 
tors, opening the way not 
only to the poisoning of 
food, but to brutal crime. 
These stories will help 
you to gage the 
difficulties which 








have attended 
the fight for 
pure food 


Bitter-Sweet 


THE STORY OF THE FIGHT AGAINST THE USE OF 
SACCHARIN IN FOODS 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


XAMINE the next package of 
preserved food you have occasion 
to purchase, and observe if there 
is a line in small type upon the 

label, announcing that the compound is 
considered valuable in cases of diabetes— 
or some similiar disease—because it has been 
sweetened with a drug, saccharin. If you 
find any such statement, drop that package 
and insist Upon something in its place— 
something on which the word “saccharin” 
does not appear. \The reason for this in- 
junction is simply that the sugar substitute 
to which has been given this misleading 
name, saccharin, is a noxious drug, and 
even in comparatively small doses is harm- 
ful to the human system. A_ powerful 
lobby of food adulterators has conspired to 


break down the plain intent of the Pure 
Food and Drug Law, and has succeeded to 
a certain extent; but only by a method of 
deceit and evasion, the story of which I 
purpose to give here. 

It is a sorry story, this tale of deliberate 
adulteration, and one involving weak and 
incapable officials, who have apparently 
yielded to the insolent lobby that, virtually 
usurping the office of government, has 
browbeaten and bulldozed the men charged 
with the law’s enforcement. It is the seven 
years’ history of the manner in which the 
pure food law, designed for the protection 
of the people, has been flouted and evaded 
by the poisoners, with the aid of the very 
men to whom the law’s administration 
has been intrusted by the people whose 
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interests they were sworn to serve. No 
meaner record of subterfuge and intimida- 
tion exists in the administration of a pure 
food law. 

No sooner does a commodity of moderate 
price enter into the manufacture of a certain 
type of article than the manufacturers 
begin to search for some substitute that 
will serve its purpose and prove cheaper. 
When the art of food preservation became 
a commercial enterprise, it was found ‘that 
sugar had to be used by the ton, and the 
preservers accordingly began the search 
for a cheap substitute for it. For some 
years their quest was unsuccessful; and 
then, by accident, the search ended in the 
laboratory of Ira Remsen, at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. A German chem- 
ist, Dr. Fahlberg, was searching there for 
something quite different. He was ex- 
perimenting with certain sulphur com- 
pounds of the benzoic acid elements, when 
he happened to put his finger to his mouth. 
He was astonished at the remarkable 
sweetness of the taste produced. Pres- 
ently he discovered that he had produced the 
sweetest known substance—a substance more 
than 300 times as sweet as sugar, and 
without a single attribute of sugar other 
than its taste—nor any chemical analogy 
thereto—for, as it is commercially made, 
saccharin is drawn ftom toluene, a coal-tar 
product. 

The birth of saccharin brought forth 
a stormy condition, for it immediately 
had two self-styled fathers. Dr. Fahlberg 
claimed it by right of actual discovery, 
and Professor Remsen by right of eminent 
domain, for he asserted that Fahlberg 
was working under his direction, in his 
laboratory, for him. They carried the 
matter into the courts, where it was finally 
decided in favor of Dr. Fahlberg. Where- 
upon the Society of Chemical Industry 
promptly registered its opinion by bestowing 
upon Professor Remsen a medal for the dis- 
covery. Fahlberg took his new infant to 
Germany—which refused to have anything 
to do with it. This example was followed, 
in turn, by every European country; each, 
in fact, demanding its deportation. So at 
length it was forced to return to the land 
of its birth, where it now has found a haven 
of refuge beneath the fluttering wings of 
the Department of Agriculture—though it 
is only partially acknowledged. 

In those belligerent days when I was chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the above 
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department, I had for some time been aware 
of the existence, and growing use, in this 
country of this misnamed substitute for 
sugar; and I had long since determined 
that it was positively injurious to health. 
Moreover, I was equally determined that 
both it and its twin brother, benzoate of 
soda, should no longer continue to mas- 
querade as friends of the people while 
engaged in stabbing them in the back. 
Prolonged experimentation had shown con- 
clusively that the men who were using these 
drugs to save money were doing humanity 
an injury; and my mind was made up to 


put a stop to it. 


Now, there is, as has been conclusively 
shown of late years, an invisible govern- 
ment in our country—much of which has 
been smoked out—and when this foul 
serpent learned that I had resolved on the 
death of this illegitimate saccharin infant 
and its twin brother in iniquity, it resolved 
to spike my guns. These excellent manu- 
facturers whose ‘interests’ were threat- 
ened did not go to the courts, for now and 
then the courts administer justice, and they 
dared not take that chance. Instead, they 
sent a well-groomed and well-lubricated 
lobby to Washington—which lobby in time 
found its way to the White House, where it 
registered its complaint. It had first 
poured its woes into the capacious ear of 
that great friend of the people, Solicitor 
McCabe—who at that time was just com- 
pleting his obscuration of the intellect and 
conscience of James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture—and the White House move 
offered him a good opportunity. This lobby 
told the master of the White House pre- 
cisely what a wicked, intolerant, dogmatic, 
radical person I was. They painted me as 
an iconoclast, bent on tearing from the 
good people of the land the glorious bene- 
fits of benzoate of soda and saccharin; and 
they wanted the cruel wrong stopped before 
the health of the nation suffered and great 
harm was done—to them. It was a plaus- 
ible recital, well suited to prejudice the 
mind of the President, devoted though he 
was to the cause of pure food. 

Iwas sent for post-haste, and in the com- 
pany of the President, when I arrived, I 
found the visible lobby. There was the 
suave representative of the Curtice Broth- 
ers, of Rochester, New York; the plausible 
attorney for the Williams Brothers, of 
Detroit; then the two chief users of ben- 
zoate of soda, and James S. Sherman, 
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member of Congress and spokesman for 
his brothers of the same name, of Oneida, 
New York. Mr. Sherman was the be- 
neficent godfather of saccharin, while 
the others were guarding their own 
pet poodle, benzoate. They were all 
leagued together, however, for one 
purpose, viz: to “do” the wicked 
Wiley, well knowing they could handle 
the others if they could get him out. 

The first named gentlemen made 
their tearful plea; and then Mr. 
Sherman smilingly addressed the 
Chief Executive. 

“Mr. President,” said he, ‘‘there 
is more in this matter than benzoate. 
Don’t forget that we asked you to 
consider saccharin, too. My firm 
saved $4000 last year 
by using saccharin in- 
stead of sugar.” 


“Ves,” Lin- 
cerrupted, 
‘fand 
every 


person 


eating your firm’s 
product was de- 
ceived into think- 
ing he was eating 
sugar, when in 
fact he was con- 
suming a chemical 
product which has 
no food value 
whatever; and 
further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, everyone 
who eats that product is injured thereby.” 

That simple, truthful statement was my 
eventual undoing. Suddenly the President 
turned upon me. ‘‘Anyone who says sac- 
charin is injurious to health is an idiot! 
Dr. Rixey gives it to me every day,’ he 
cried; and therewith I earned what I be- 
lieve to be a unique distinction among gov- 
ernment officials—that of having my mental 
incompetency established by official pro- 
nouncement. 

As a sequel to that interview, the famous 
—or with the prefix, iz, if your prefer— 
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Sugar is whole- 
some; but it 
costs money. 
Saccharin is a harm- 
ful drug; but it is ex- 
traordinarily cheap. 
So the food adulter- 
ator feeds the public 
saccharin—a pound of 
which is equal to barrels 

of sugar. Invalids take sac~ 
charin when forbidden sugar, 
but healthy people should leave it alone-—if 

they would stay healthy 


Remsen Board of Consulting Scien- 
tific Experts came into being, and 
thus Professor Remsen was set as 
judge over his own claimed off- 
spring. The first official act of 
the board was to reverse my ruling 
that had excluded benzoate of soda 
as an injurious substance, and thus 
force the people to consume large 
quantities of this deleterious drug. 

With saccharin, however, there was more 
trouble, and much obvious necessity for 
beating the devil around the bush. It 
is not impossible to take an obscure infant 
from an orphan asylum and in time estab- 
lish it in polite society; but here was an in- 
fant with a criminal record, and the plan be- 
came more difficult. The thing could not be 
made too flagrant; and so it was necessary 
that a devious path shouldbe followed. After 
much trembling and labor of the mountain, a 
sweet-toothed mouse was born. The great 
Remsen Board had reached a decision; thus: 
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(t) Saccharin in small quantities (0.3 gram per 
day or less), added to food, is without deleterious 
or poisonous action, and is not injurious to the 
health of normal adults, so far as is ascertainable 
by available methods of study. 


(2) Saccharin in large quantities (over 0.3 gram 
per day, and especially above 1 gram daily), added 
to the food, if taken for considerable periods of 
time, especially after months, is liable to induce 
disturbances of digestion. 


(3) The admixture of saccharin with food, in 
small or large quantities, has not been found to alter 
the quality or strength of the food. It is obvious, 
however, that the addition of saccharin to food as 
a substitute for cane sugar, or some other form of 
sugar, must be regarded as a substitution involving 
a reduction of the food-value of the sweetened pro- 
duct, and hence as a reduction of its quality. 


Now, 0.3 gram, or 4 1-2 grains, while being 
sosmalla quantity that its presence would not 
be readily discovered, is equal in sweetness 
to about one-quarter of a pound of sugar, an 
amount no sane manufacturer would dream 
of putting in a package of food that could 
be consumed by a single person in one day. 
And so the shrinking orphan was given a 
parent of respectability in the first para- 
graph of the decision, only to be robbed of 
its mushroom credentials in the next. And 
in the third paragraph every vestige of 
credibility seemed to have been snatched 
away. As a result of this, the department 
found itself forced to issue food inspection 
decision No. 135, in which the use of sac- 
charin was forbidden after July 1, rort. 

About a week after this decision reached 
the public, the same old invisible govern- 
ment lobby came clanging down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and circled in and out among 
the departments until it had a fine stream 
of sympathy playing on the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, the Treasury, and Commerce 
and Labor, all of whom must sign food 
inspection regulations. The lobby wailed 
bitterly that it had been cruelly deceived; 
it insisted that it had asked for a luscious 
grapefruit and had been handed a lemon; 
and it wanted to know what in the world 
the Remsen Board had been appointed for 
if it wasn’t to protect its interests. In the 
end the secretarial trio wavered, and finally 
yielded; with the result that just twelve 
days after the first bulletin prohibiting its 
use was to have become operative, another, 
No. 138, was issued, which postponed action 
against saccharin until January 1, 1912. 
By that time, it wasfondly hoped, some real- 
ly satisfactory method of breaking the law 
while seeming to keep it would have been 
evolved; and the lobby set to work in earnest. 
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By the time the new date had arrived, 
the invisible government had woven its 
web about Secretary of the Treasury Mac- 
Veagh, and solidly converted him to its 
view. He now refused to sign any iniqui- 
tous decision declaring saccharin contraband. 
Should he be a party to the ruin of a great 
mercantile business? Perish the thought! 
He wouldn’t sign. And about then some- 


‘body saw a loophole and leaped into it 


with a cheer, pulling the rest in with him. 
It occurred to this inventive genius that 
physicians occasionally prescribed saccharin 
to patients afflicted with certain diseases. 
They prescribed it in those diseases in 
which the action of sugar would prove 
harmful. In other words, it was merely as 
a substitute for sugar that it was medicinally 
useful, and not through any possible virtue 
it might have as a drug. 

Now, mark the cleverness of the idea: 
and its application. Foods are specially 
prepared for invalids or those suffering 
from certain ailments. Those foods are 
not intended for use by healthy, normal 
individuals; but also there is nothing in the 
world or the law that prohibits these same 
normal, healthy persons from using them; 
and therein is contained the crux of the 
legal evasion that now became possible. 

I had retired from the Department of 
Agriculture by this time, and the saccharin 
matter, with all its cloying sweetness, was 
handed over to the new Board of Food 
Inspection to handle. This the board 
proceeded to do in a manner highly accept- 
able to the invisible government, in this 
case represented by the makers and vendors 
of saccharin. Here was a vast market that 
would be wiped out if the decision that the 
drug was a poisonous and harmful adulter- 
ant to foods was permitted to stand—and 
commercial interests do not permit their 
lives to be threatened without a fight. 
The secretaries had by this time dropped 
out of sight, and the matter was merely 
one for scientific interpretation. It was 
up to the experts of the new board. There 
was the law; there were the findings of the 
Remsen Board; there were the require- 
ments of the invisible government—all of 
which must be harmonized. It became, in 
fact, necessary to read into the law a mean- 
ing that would save a chemical industry 
and a group of food adulterators from what 
they called ruin, but what, in the latter 
case, most people would call honesty. 

The new Board of Food and Drug In- 
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spection immediately took action upon 
this necessary interpretation. “It appears 
that there exists a misconception of the 
position of the Department of Agriculture 
as to the use of saccharin in foods,” the 
board gravely announced, and a gale of 
Homeric laughter swept over those who were 
watching the enactment of the comedy. 

The board forthwith proceeded to clarify 
the situation as expressed in decision No. 
merenssued july 12,1012, “That de- 
cision,” the board set forth, ‘prohibits the 
use of saccharin in foods.” 

Then they considered the matter from its 
various angles, and being mindful of the 
discovery of the loophole before alluded to, 
figured out the manner of escape.’ In effect, 
they nowsay tothe adulterators: ‘‘Saccharin 
is a drug; and certain foods intended for 
invalids are prepared with the addition of 
certain drugs. Physicians recommend sac- 
charin, so all you have to do is to state on 
your label that your food is prepared with 
saccharin, a drug, and there you are!”’ 
It was as neat an exhibition of three-card 
monte as you could ever find at a grafting 
circus. Thus, by a swift and tortuous ex- 
hibition of the latest scientific quibbling, the 
food law once more, by interpretation, be- 
comes a haven of safety to the adulterator. 

The question that now arises, of course, 
is whether the officials in charge of the pure 
food law believe that the American people 
can be fooled all the time. Such a vicious 
interpretation of the law, applied similarly 
in other directions, would validate the use 
of every poison and sham known to science 
and art. To brand such adulterated foods 
as “intended for invalids” is a miserable 
subterfuge, intended to foster deception 
and fraud. Why cannot the Department 
of Agriculture put forth an opinion without 
contradicting it, and begin to enforce the 
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law instead of pointing out how it may be 
evaded? Will the new set of officials now 
in charge of the administration of the law 
insist upon its enforcement? 

Here follow the principles that guided 
me in opposing the use of saccharin in foods: 


(1) Saccharin is harmful to health. Even in 
minute quantities, it imposes on the kidneys an 
additional burden which sooner or later is injurious. 


(2) Saccharin is a fraud, for it causes the con- 
sumer to believe he is eating sugar, when he isn’t. 


(3) Foods containing saccharin are adulterated. 


‘We have here, then, a plain case of the 
betrayal of the rights of the people and 
evasion of the law. To save the profits 
on the making of this chemical, the rightful 
execution of the law as initiated by me has 
been suspended for seven years. During 
all this time, the adulterators have been 
protected by the officials of the United 
States, while indulging in illegal practices. 
When these officials decided that such 
a raw violation should no longer continue, 
they were bullied and browbeaten into 
years of childish retraction, apology, and 
consent, with the result that today the 
adulterator who puts saccharin in foods 
and then proclaims the latter remedies for 
diabetes, goes free—and once again money 
triumphs over right. To my knowledge, 
no manufacturer using saccharin in the 
preparation of foods has been haled into 
court in all these seven years, simply be- 
cause an insolent lobby has found certain 
doctors complaisant enough to call black 
white, and thus permit a species of slow 
poisoning and adulteration to continue. 

Perhaps, after all, the good sense of the 
manufacturer and the consumer may pre- 
vail. Foods taking advantage of decision 
No. 146 do not appear to be on the market 
yet. Maybe the days of saccharin as a 
sweetener are done. 


The Pure Food Law and “Nigger Gin”’ 


FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOME 
OF OUR MOST DEBASING INTOXICANTS 


M SHORT time ago, a negro in the town 
of Americus, Georgia, having imbibed 
some so-called ‘rectified whiskey’”’— 

which he got in a “‘blind tiger’’—becamein- 
volved in a quarrel as the result of his 
‘intoxication. In the melée which ensued, 
the chief of police and a negro were fatally 
wounded. Two others were wounded, and 


the principal was himself locked up in jail, 
having received several pistol shots. He 
was later seized by a mob and hanged. 
Collier’s Weekly, commenting on this 
incident, says: ‘‘ Yet so far as justice goes, 
there would be more of it in hanging the 
manufacturer of bottled crime than ever 
there was in torturing his ignorant victims. 
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. . . How long will society stand for the 
stimulation of rape and murder for money?”’ 
Those not acquainted with all the facts 
in the case can hardly appreciate the perti- 
nency of the above observation. For years 
I sought in every possible way, in so far 
as I was permitted by my superiors, to 
restrict the manufacture of so-called “recti- 
fied whiskey”; which in Cincinnati, its 
home, is known as “‘nigger whiskey.” All 
over this country men, licensed by the 
United States, take alcohol, mix it with 
flavors and colors, and sell it as whiskey. 
It is the cheapest distilled alcoholic bever- 
age that can be made. It particularly 
appeals to the poor—who are able for a 
few cents to get enough of this damnable 
stuff to make them drunk for a time, thus 
enabling them to forget the stress of pov- 
erty and their general hard environment. 
It is a common belief among those who 
have observed intoxication of this kind that 
it isa much more deadly and rabid drunken- 
ness than that produced by drinking the 
pure, old, and mellow alcoholic beverages 
that deserve to bear the name of whiskey. 
In 1907, when I was endeavoring to se- 
cure the ruling under the Food and Drugs 
Act forbidding the name “‘ whiskey ” to these 
vile concoctions, and when the Secretary 


of Agriculture and Solicitor McCabe were - 


doing everything in their power to protect 
these murderous interests, the matter was 
finally carried to the President of the United 
States. Of course, it was not a matter with 
which he was officially concerned. The de- 
termination of what was whiskey and what 
was not was left by law to the Bureau of 
Chemistry, subject to review only by the 
courts. But it was necessary to have the 
President assent to the position taken by 
Secretary Wilson and Solicitor McCabe 
before they would dare promulgate it 
through an official order. 

Having a slight acquaintance with Sec- 
retary Loeb, I called upon him and asked 
him if he could not secure from the Presi- 
dent the assurance that he would not finally 
decide the matter until I had had an oppor- 
tunity to lay my side of the case before him. 


- Mr. Loeb assured me that he had secured 


such a pledge from the President. In the 
course of a few weeks, I was sent for. I 
carried to the White House my tray of 
samples and re-agents, and in the presence 
of President Roosevelt and Secretary Loeb, 
I made from a bottle of alcohol an imitation 
of every standard distilled alcoholic bever- 
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age. Scotch, Bourbon, and rye whiskeys, 
rum, gin, and brandy were all then and there 
fabricated before the President’s eyes. I 
explained to him the meaning of the law and 
its application to this matter, and why, in 
the interest of temperance, sobriety, health, 
and humanity, I had, under the authority 
given me by the law, decided that these 
fictitious beverages were not entitled to the 
names under which they were offered to the 
public. 

The President listened to me for two hours, 
giving the closest attention, interrupting me 
only now and then with some question 
for a further elucidation. At the end of 
my discourse he rose from his seat, grasped 
me warmly by the hand, and said, “‘ Doctor 
Wiley, I have heard nothing but whiskey 
for the last six weeks, and you are the only 
man who has given me a single idea on the 
question.” This was most encouraging. 
He then turned to Secretary Loeb and said, . 
“Send all these papers and exhibits which 
I have had from all these parties who have 
appeared before me to the attorney-general, 
and ask him to advise me on the subject.” 
At that time, I did not have the honor of 
an acquaintance with Attorney-General 
Bonaparte; but I had faith and confidence 
in the justice and righteousness of the cause 
that I represented. I felt certain that, 
if I could appear before him as I had ap- 
peared before the President, he would give 
me, at least, a respectful hearing. 

Weeks passed, however, and I was not 
summoned to his presence. Every day I 
read in the newspapers of some delegation 
of rectifiers appearing before him and giv- 
ing their views of the case. Naturally, 
I became discouraged. After about six 
weeks I was delighted at the publication of 
the order of the President, based upon the 
findings of the attorney-general, which 
sustained in every particular the position 
I had assumed and completely overthrew 
the position of Secretary Wilson and Solic- ° 
itor McCabe. But the debasers, adultera- 
tors, and debauchers of a drink which at 
its best is bad enough, refused to accept 
defeat. They carried their case to the 
courts. Trials were held in Washington, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Peoria, Covington, 
and Buffalo, and in every instance the 
Fedéral courts sustained my rulings and 
the validity of the regulations made there- 
under by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. In every case, however, appeals 
were taken to the higher courts. This was — 
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“magic of this beautifier 
putting six cents worth of 
half-pint of water and selling 
or $1—it all depends upon 
Beauty comes largely from 


the condition of the affair when President . 1 he, rea! 
Taft took office. Aptis 

Immediately after his accession, he sum- _ for $1.50 
moned the persons concerned before him years 
and ordered the whole question reopened, — antees to 
designating Solicitor-General Bowers as 
master in chancery to hear the case. A 
regular trial was held in the solicitor- 
general’s office; witnesses from all parts 
of the United States were examined, and 
one even came from England. Those 
who agreed with me in regard to 
what whiskey should be were also 
-accorded a hearing. 

The solicitor-general, after sum- 
ming up the testimony, decided 
four of the six points involved in 
my favor and two minor points 
against me. But this did not 
please President Taft. He over- 
ruled the solicitor-general on the 
four points, and ordered that the 
definitions of whiskey, brandy, and 
rum advocated by the adulterators 
and debauchers of our nation’s bever- 
ages be accepted, and those of the pre- 
vious administration repealed. Mind you, 
the cases were still in the courts when 


The manufacturer who guar- 
supply it by the 
bottle is de- 
ceiving you. 
(See page 
696. ) 
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peal should be 
established 
without fur- 
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courts. ; 
Federal judges 
were naturally astounded 
by sucha procedure. “Two 
days after this order was 
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cents worth of calomel tice Har- 
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and make it yourself Supreme 
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that grand old Kentuckian 
and American, at a public 
function. ‘Come over here, 
my boy,” he said to me, 
“T want to talk to you. 


What is this I hear about 
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This 
preparation 
removes freckles 
by the ingenious expedient of removing the skin over 
them at the same time. The new skin is even 
more liable to freckle—which is nice for the 
sales of Malvina Cream; but your complexion 
and health cannot stand the poisonous ammoni~ 
ated mercury which forms its bleach 
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the Supreme Court being held at the 
White House?” “Mr. Justice, you know 
as much about it as I do,” I replied, “you 
have read the newspapers.”’ 

“Tut, tut,” said he. “It is about time 
this whiskey question was coming up before 
my court. Itisa pretty pass we are coming 
to when the Supreme Court is held in the 
White House.” Yet thus it was that, by 
the act of the chief executive of the United 
States, the efforts which were making to 
protect the people against “nigger whiskey” 
and all other forms of adulterated and 
cheapened alcoholic beverages were frus- 
trated, and the doors to adulteration and 
debauchery thrown wide open. 

Today the nation is flooded with immense 
quantities of this deadly material. At 
every saloon it is dispensed to the thirsty, 
and sometimes impoverished, patrons. It 
produces quick and certain drunkenness of 


Magical Beautifiers 


the most desperate character. It is not 
sipped like a beverage aged and mollified 
by time. It is gulped down at a single 
draft. It does not appeal through its 
flavor and aroma to the olfactory and gusta- 
tory nerves. Its purpose is to produce in- 
toxication—and the quicker the better. 
Think of the murders which have resulted 
from this miscarriage of justice! Think 
of the poverty which, with dilated eyes and 
sunken cheeks, looks in at the windows of 
the working man! Think of the tears of 
the wife beaten by a drunken husband, 
and the suffering of orphans made as the 
result of intemperance! This riot of 
crime, rape, assault, degradation, and des- 
pair is tolerated—why? So that.a few 
hundred adulterators, misbranders, and 


_debauchers may become rich, while society 


stands by enduring still “the stimulation 
of rape and murder for money.” 


Magical Beautifiers 


THE PENALTIES ATTACHED TO TRYING 


LOsPUT - BEAULY ON 


ROM the confines of South Dakota 
k and from the tropical Canal Zone, in- 
quiries simultaneously reached me 
concerning the so-called Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream, ‘‘a magical beautifier for theskin and 
complexion” and the Malvina Cream, put 
up by Professor Hubert, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Out in South Dakota the Magical Beauti- 
fier costs $1.50; in Connecticut you can get 
it for 98 cents. But wherever you: get it, 
it consists of six cents’ worth of calomel 
in a half-pint of water. Now, calomel has 
its uses, internally and extemallyagel te 4s 
sometimes applied for eczema, and prob- 
ably has a little bleaching action; but why 
pay $1.44 for the half-pint of water in a 
glass bottle? Why not purchase the six 
cents’ worth of calomel straight, and invest 
_the $1.44 saved in apples, figs, and prunes? 


This treatment, accompanied by a brisk - 


walk morning and evening in the fresh air, 
would have a more beautifying effect on 
the average skin than any amount of cal- 
omel externally applied. I do not know 
why this arrant fraud is put off upon the 
“Orientals,” for it is a plain “Barnum 
bunco,” strictly American. 

As for the Malvina Cream, the ingredient 
that does its bleaching is ammoniated 
mercury. This preparation is typical of 


FROM THE OUTSIDE 


its class. One member of this class, 
‘‘Freckeleater,” a compound made by the 
Baker-Wheeler Manufacturing Company, 
of Dallas, Texas, has recently been through 
the courts and suffered a fine of $100 for 
containing a harmful ingredient, ammo- 
niated mercury, when it modestly claimed to 
be “nota cosmetic, but the only known harm- 
less, pleasant and absolutely sure and infal- 
lible cure for all imperfections of the skin.” 

In order to get at freckles to ‘‘eat them,” 
you must first remove the skin under which 
the freckle lies. The new, delicate skin 
thus exposed is even more apt to freckle 
than its predecessor; and thus we have the 
most important characteristic of all suc- 
cessful cosmetics and patent medicines— 
the ability to create a demand for themselves 
every time they are used! The continued 


_use of such a product could hardly fail to 


be injurious to the complexion, and _per- 
haps to the health. The length of time 
before the bad effects would become evi- 
dent would depend upon individual deli- 
cacy of skin, susceptibility to poison, etc. 

When will our women learn to laugh in 
the face of these obvious frauds and to 
depend upon hygiene, diet, exercise, fresh 
air, and cheerful living as the only profit- 
able cosmetics? Spend your money for 


Dr. Wiley says that an outdoor sleeping-porch for your children is more important than 
It is through our living in stuffy, artificially heated rooms that nearly 

A  sleeping- 

porch costs little, and its return is in better health and longer life 


a nursery. 


all infectious diseases — especially pneumonia— are aggravated. 


your own pleasure and profit, instead of 
for the benefit of fakers who bottle a well- 
known ingredient with water or alcohol or 
grease, put a fancy name and a few reckless 
statements on the outside of the package, 
and sell the combination for a fabulous 
price. 

A good plain ‘‘ cold cream” (white grease) 
for massaging and cleansing .purposés and 
protection fromthe weather; a little ben- 
zoin, or aleohol fad lemon juice; the plainest, 
simplest talcum or rice powder, if need be, 





are\types of legitimate, simple cosmetics. 
You cannot obtain beauty from the out- 
side, anyway. It must be cultivated by 
working from the inside out, physically as 
well as mentally. The use of cosmetics is 
more apt to conceal beauty than to increase 
it. Let the “‘Freckeleaters,” the ‘‘ Magical 
Beautifiers,” and the “Bloom of Youths” 
bottled at $3 per, gather dust on the 
shelves. By not buying them you will en- 
hance your beauty, and save time. and 
money besides. 


The White Plague’s Sister 


A WARNING AGAINST PNEUMONIA 


N the registration area for 1910, which 
embraced 58 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States, there were 

79,524 deaths from pneumonia, as com- 
pared with 70,033 for the same area for 
1909. ‘The death-rate increased for the year 


from 137.7 to 147.7 per hundred thousand of 
population. So the total number of deaths 
for this year, assuming that our population 
is one hundred million at the present time, 
with the same death-rate prevailing, would 
be 147,700. 
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Now, what is pneumonia? A short time 
ago, in talking with a physician, I said, “I 
hope the time will not be long before some 
serum will be discovered which will protect 
us against pneumonia.” Hereplied, “‘Pneu- 
monia is the old man’s friend.” ‘What 
do you mean by that?” I said. “Why, 
pneumonia comes along and takes the old 
‘man away before he becomes a burden to 
himself, his friends, and the community.” 
Heaven protect me from my friends! It is 
probably true that one’s enemies often do 
him more good than his friends. An old 
man’s good health is especially an enemy of 
this kind from the point of view of such a 
doctor. 

Pneumonia is a euphemism for pneu- 
monitis—the proper name. ‘‘ Pneumonitis”’ 
is Greek for inflammation of thelungs. What 
causes the inflammation? A specific infec- 
tion. General Sternberg, formerly surgeon- 
general of the U.S. Army, declares that the 
nostrils and the mouth are the favorite 
residences of the pneumonia germ. There- 
fore, if we can keep these organs free from 
infection, we shall protect ourselves large iy 
against this disease. The mouth may be 
easily washed with disinfecting media; in 
other words, germicides. Peroxide of hy- 
drogen is a useful agent for this purpose; 
more effective than a solution of borax and 
less offensive than a solution of formalde- 
hyde. One good use of whiskey—which I 
suggest in this connection—is as a mouth- 
wash. A spoonful of pure whiskey, used 
undiluted as a rinse for the mouth, will 
destroy effectively the germs that may be 
hovering therein. The user should, however, 
be cautioned against swallowing the germi- 
cide. Alcohol of the same strength would 
be equally effective. A healthy condition of 
the nasal passages, and frequent washing of 
the mouth with effective germicides which 
do not injure the teeth, will do much 


in the way of preventing this dreadful 


malady. 

Pathogenic germs, like the poor, are 
always with us. They will continue to be 
so until public sanitation is thoroughly 
effective. This will come only after the 
people realize that health is the only 
true wealth; when length of days, and not 
accumulation of dollars, is the goal of am- 
bition. 

These disease-producing germs cannot 
properly be called predisposing causes of 
disease. They are the active causes. One 
_of the most common predisposing causes is 
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what is known as “a bad cold.” A bad 
cold is also an “itis”; that is, an inflam- 
mation produced by specific infection. The 
nostrils may be infected, or both the throat 
and the nostrils, or the larger air-tubes—or 
all may be infected together. These infec- 
tions produce a fever, accompanied by loss 
of appetite and general lowering of nutri- 
tion. This lowering of nutrition would not 
of itself produce pneumonia; but it leaves 
the lungs in a state highly susceptible to 
infection. In very many cases, pneumonia 
is preceded by a bad cold; so by avoid- 
ing colds we can minimize the chances of 
the disease. 

There are many ways in which this can be 
accomplished. Living in the open air is 
one of the best, and avoiding over-heated 
rooms is desirable. The latter is not always 
possible under modern conditions, but at 
least we should take pains to keep the hot 
air as fresh as possible. Fresh, outdoor 
hot air is not a help to disease. Our sleep- 
ing apartments especially should be as much 
out of doors as possible. A sleeping-porch 
is more necessary to a family with children 
than a nursery; and children of older 
growth should also sleep in the fresh air. 
It will be a happy day when we can 
build houses that are all outside. If 
such a scheme of architecture could be 
invented, the span of life would be greatly 
prolonged. i 

Wholesome, well-cooked food is the most 
useful adjunct in avoiding bad colds. A 
cold bath, the rubbing which follows, and 
appropriate exercise are also helpful 
preventatives. But in spite of all these, 
we cannot avoid the centers of infection. 
Nevertheless, I will venture the opin- 
ion that the number of pneumonia cases 
would be very greatly diminished if 
the above precautions were thoroughly 
observed. 

Pneumonia is not solely thre friend of the 
old. It also makes overtures to the young. 
Even children suffer from this dreadful 
disease, and often die. Men and women in 
the prime of life are not exempt. It is 
pre-eminently the “friend of old age,” be- 
cause old age presents a weakened de- 
fense to its advances. The yearning years 
have broken down the defenses of the 
body, and the germs of pneumonia pour 
through the: embrasured fortifications. 
Food adulterators and bad cooks are mes- 
sengers of disease. They make you pre- 


maturely old. 


Confidence 


MANUFACTURERS ARE WAKING UP: 


gresses. The food consumed by the 

people of this country is growing purer 
and better. Manufacturers are giving more 
time and attention to the character of the 
raw material and the methods of its prepa- 
ration. And now comes the National Can- 
ners’ Association, under the leadership of its 
progressive secretary, Mr. F. E. Gorrell, in 
the line of march. It has taken the most 
important step that has yet been made in 
its notable career. It has established a 
laboratory in the city of Washington for 
the purpose of research, and improvement 
in the character of its output. Dr. W. D. 
Bigelow and Dr. A. W. Bitting, two of my 
most efficient and trusted assistants while 
I was chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
are placed in charge of this laboratory. 
The names of these two men are a sufficient 
guarantee, based upon the records they have 
made, of the efficiency of the service which 
will be rendered. I consider this one of 
the greatest triumphs of my career. It 
naturally is the outgrowth of the pro- 
paganda which has been waged for so 
many years for the betterment of human 
nutrition. 

The importance of preserving certain 
~ food products by pasteurization and steril- 
ization is recognized by everyone. That 
this process is now to be conducted accord- 
ing to the best scientific methods is assured. 
From my point of view, the chief benefit 
of this movement accrues to the consumer, 
but there is no doubt of the fact that it is 
also ‘‘good business.” The perfection of 


Se. but surely, the good cause pro- 


in the Can 


BETTER FOOD IS BEING PRESERVED 


his product is the manufacturer’s surest 
avenue to success. I cannot speak with 
authority of the problems this new bureau 
is expected to solve. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the researches looking to the 
elimination of tin salts from canned goods 
will be pushed to completion. 

Both from the point of view of taste and 
of health, this is undoubtedly to be desired. 
Either some other kind of container will 
be secured, or the tin of the present common 
package will be so protected that none of it 
will enter the contents of the can. We may 
also hope to see elaborate studies made of 
the temperatures of safety in pasteurization 
and sterilization. The lower the tempera- 
ture to insure safety from bacterial growth, 
the better the taste and character of the 
food. Long pasteurization at a low tem- 
perature will possibly prove as effective as a 
high temperature for only a short time. 
Most of all, it is to be hoped that especial 
attention will be paid to the character of 
the raw material. Only good, fresh pro- 
ducts are worthy of preservation. A profit- 
able method of disposing of waste and low- 
grade products should be discovered. | Only 
food fit for food should be canned. Of one 
thing we may be certain, no research which 
promises a better product will be passed 
by. The extension of the “season” will 
be secured by the world’s confidence in 
the can. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING congratulates the 
people of the United States, first, and the 
National Canners’ Association next on the 
consummation of this great work. 


Look Not Upon the Wine When it is Red 


IF WOULD-BE ADULTERATORS HAVE THEIR WAY 


THERE WILL BE MORE POISON 


HE last place you would look for an 
attack on pure food would be in the 
new tariff bill. Yet that is just where 

you will find it, if the plans formulated by a 
lot of conscienceless adulterators material- 
ize. The story is full of human interest. 
Likewise, it is full of inhuman greed. Under 
our present law—which is just about as bad 


ING THE CUP 
as it can be—in fortifying ‘‘sweet wine” : 
the use of alcohol distilled from grapes is — 
permitted without tax. So-called “sweet 
wine” is drunk chiefly by women. What 
is it? According to law, it is made partly 
by fermenting grape juice, but chiefly by 
adding to the fermented article sugar and 
“orape brandy.” ‘The grape brandy is 
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made largely from “‘sick”’ wine and grapes: 
unfit for wine-making. To call the stuff. 


It is bad alcohol of 
the worst character. It will easily ‘kill 
around the corner.’”’ Yet this so-called 
brandy—but actual poison—is poured into 
the concoction to keep the sugar from fer- 
menting, and the finished product is put 
on the market as “‘pure sweet wine.” It 
is deadly, it is vile—but alas! it has a great 
vogue. Sweetened and flavored alcohol, no 
matter how poisonous it may be, has a 
“charm for the fair.” Its use, I am sorry 
to say, is rapidly increasing. 
- At this juncture enter the wine-adulterat- 
ors of Ohio and Missouri. These gentle- 
men are makers of alleged wines which are 
nothing more nor less than artificial con- 
coctions. They ‘‘go one better” than the 
men from the Golden Gate. Through Sen- 
ator Stone, they ask that ‘‘pure wine” be 
defined as that product which may be made 
with a little grape juice and a lot of added 
sugar and water. This means that grape- 
must, sugar, and water may be added to 
wines before, during, or after fermentation 
in quantities not exceeding 20 per cent. 
of the wine. So ‘‘pure wine” may be only 
40 per cent. grape juice and 60 per cent. 
something else. If this proposed change 
should become lawful, it will ruin the Amer- 
ican wine industry. The makers of genuine 
wines in this country are just emerging from 
_ the incubus of foreign names for home pro- 
- ducts, and beginning to discontinue the use 


brandy is a horror. 


Look Not Upon the Wine When it is Red 


of artificial sugar, tannin, and color. Our 
genuine wines are just beginning to have 
a vogue of their own. 

This proposal of Senator Stone was 
adopted by the Senate and carried to con- 
ference. By permission of Goop House- 
KEEPING, I protested in the~ public press 
against this proposed iniquity. At this 
time (Sept. 25th) it is stated in newspapers 
that the whole matter has been dropped by 
the conferees on the tariff bill, with the 
understanding that it will be brought up ina 
separate bill next winter. But the morning 
papers say the President has been urged to 
take an interest in the matter on behalf of 
the wine-makers of Ohio and Missouri. 
Those are the alleged ‘‘wine-makers’’ for 
whose protection Senator Stone introduced 
his amendment. c 

There are a few plain-thinking citizens 
of our country who have conceived the 
idea that wine is the fermented product 
of the unmixed juice of the grape. What- 
ever our attitude may be in regard to the 
use of a beverage of that kind, there can be 
no disagreement as to the desirability of 
having it pure, whether we drink it or not. 
Yet those miserable scavengers of modern 
life, the debasers, defrauders, and adulter- 
ators of our foods and drinks, have tried 
even to take advantage of a revenue law, 
to get protection for their deadly products! 
When will the women of the land begin: to 
have power enough to prevent such nefarious 
measures from slipping through Congress? 


Carnation Milk 


| UMEROUS letters from correspon- 
N dents have led me to believe that 
they have not read carefully my 

article in the September Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING regarding condensed and evaporated 
milks. I particularly pointed out in that 
article that the fault of the company pro- 
ducing Carnation Milk is not a peculiar 
one. One lady wrote me that she had 
been feeding Carnation Milk to her baby 
on her doctor’s recommendation. She 
stated that the results were good; but 
_asked me if I knew a better brand. I 
replied that I would not advise her to 
change the brand, as Carnation Milk, so 


far as I know, is neither better nor worse, 
than other leading brands; and any change 
in an infant’s diet is fraught with 
danger. 

My preference in all cases where infants 
are to be artificially fed is to use fresh, 
clean, pure, sweet milk from healthy cows. 
In many cases, however, especially when 
traveling, the condensed milk is safer for 
infants than raw market milk, as it at least 
has the virtue of being thoroughly steril- 
ized. Rather than trust an infant to the 
mercies of ordinary market milk, it is far 
better to use sterilized, evaporated (un- 
sweetened) milk. apes 
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NIGHT FAIRIES 


ad 


(3). 


HEN it is dark, Night spreads Its 
wings 
With gentle magic everywhere; 
It whispers many secret things 
To Fairies waiting here and there 
In woodland, field and air. 


Night tells the Fairy of the Wind 

To blow a pretty dream to me; 

Or move the shade, or hide behind 

The window curtain, just to see 
How good my dream can be. 


Night asks the Fairy of the Rain 
To patter on the window sill; 
Or splash against the window pane; 
And take good care of me until 

I’m sleeping still as still. 


Some Fairies make a cozy noise 

Behind the wall, then take a peep 

At all their little Girls and Boys; 

But O , what careful guard they keep 
When we are fast asleep! 


The Little Noises that I hear 
Are Fairies hidden out of sight; 
They love to linger very near 
To see that everything is right 
All through the long Good Night. 


Jofin Martin 
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KNOW a neatsome Boobus Bim— 
Most little folks don’t fancy him. 
He looks at you, he looks at me 
With very great se-ver-i-ty; 
He looks that way when Girls and Boys, 
Are careless with their games and toys; 
It makes his feelings very sore 
To have us clutter up the floor; 
He can be most ex-treme-ly grim. 
Let us beware of Boobus Bim. 


| KNOW a frisky Foozle Flumps 

Who likes to catch you in the dumps, 
Once I was sulky and I tried 

To get away so I could hide. 

It wasn't any use at all, 

Because he caught me in the hall; 

He tickled me for quite awhile, 

So by and by I had to smile. 

‘So now I never get the grumps, 

For fear of frisky Foozle Flumps. 


ALSO know a Nickus Nokes. 

Who isn’t fond of foolish jokes. 
Once I was “smarty” just to see 
How very “smarty” I could be. 


' That Nickus Nokes got hold of me 


And. bumped me down upon his knee. 

He talked to me, he frowned a frown, 
Then quite abruptly plumped me down. 
So now I know that “smarty” folks 


Had best beware of Nickus Nokes. 


ND then I know a Giggum Goo— 
(Perhaps you also know him, too.) 
He has some whiskers on his chins. 
Almost as sharp as lots of pins. 
Whenever Giggum finds a face 
That is a sticky, mussy place, 
He rubs his whiskers all around 
Where sticky spots or dirt are found. 
I know exactly what I'll do 
To best avoid the Giggum Goo! 


Jofin Martin - 








Costumes for the Winter 
Functions 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


-YOW that the leading couturiéres of 
N the fashion world have launched 
_their efforts, it remains for the wom- 

an of good taste in dressing to select the 
modes she will make fashionable, for the 
court of final appeal rests with the woman 
of social standing. She makes the fashions 
by selecting or declining the modes offered 
to her, and it is her favor the couturiéres 
court, though they may call attention to 
their wares by sending manikins clothed in 


extreme styles to public functions. If a 


skirt is slashed, for instance, they expect 
to modify the slashing should “Madame” 
select the model. It must be admitted, 
however, that the first crude efforts in 
slashing have been so discreetly modified 
by the clever draperies of the new skirts 
that the slit is scarcely noticeable, showing 
only when the wearer is in rapid motion, 
and thén so slightly that the most con- 
servative woman could find no objection. 
‘With waistcoats and pockets in the skirts, 
what more could woman ask in a trotteur 
suit? Both of these mannish additions have 
been interpreted from the feminine point 
of view, for no man would run the gaunt- 
let of his friends.in one of the gay-colored 
waistcoats which decorates the front of the 
somber street suit of velours de laine or 


serge. They are undoubtedly a welcome 
addition to many street costumes, whether 
developed in satin or moire for the dressy 
tailored costume, or in printed duvetyn or 
corduroy for the knock-about suit. And 
the pockets are another step in the right 
direction, though at present they are mere 
slits in the skirts, just deep enough to hold 
the tips of the fingers. 

Even for walking, the skirts are pitifully 
narrow around the feet, for no fulness is 
permitted to drop below theknees. The 
lines produced by the restricted circum- 
ference at the feet, with the fulness at the 
knees and hips, recalls that treasured pos- 
session of the small boy—the peg-top, a 
name by which this type of skirt is known. 
On the more dressy suits, those worn to 
luncheons, matinées, and other semi-formal 
occasions, the skirts are draped,'or display 
tunics. This is possible in the softer woolen 
materials and in the silk fabrics, and many 
of the handsomer tailored costumes are 
developed in duvetyn, which has a silk face, 
moire, heavy crepe, and charmeuse. 

In the silk frocks which one wears on so 
many occasions—for bridge, luncheon, in- 
formal teas, dinner, at homes, etc.—one may 
revel in ruffles and flounces to one’s heart’s 
content. After the clinging, narrow skirts 
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There is a certain jauntine 
in the short cutaway jacke 
that makes them very yout 
ful and generally becomin 
A suit of this type in cloth 
appropriate for many o 
casions, and may be wot 
with or without the waistcoz 
This model is from Marjolai: 
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For calls and teas Margaine 
Lacroix makes a dark col- 
ored velvet or corduroy cos- 
tume. The drapery in the 
front and the basque arrange- 
ment in the back are new 
features. The somberness of 
the costume is relieved by the 
wired white lace collar 


The brocaded silks and vel- 
vets, cleverly draped, make 
the handsomest of evening 
frocks. WVeilings of lace or 
tulle, outlined with bands of 
strass, lend the desired trans- 
parent effect to the corsage of 
the gown designed by 
Margaine Lacroix 
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Skirts showing the fulness 


of fashion, and the idea has 
charmeuse. The tulle veiling =! 


buckle in the front, from L 


between the hips and the knees are the latest decree 
been well developed in this dinner gown of 
of the corsage has been gathered into a large jet 
which depends a heavily jetted panel 
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The trot- 


teur suit 
designed 
by Weeks 
is a useful 
costume, 


) 


eh 3 with pockets 
of thepast in the skirts 
few seasons, and a gay 


j 
| waistcoat which 


lightens the dark 
background of 


these ruffles 
seem really 


boufiant, > blue serge 
though in 
reality — they sure to be 
are very scant ‘oLmtulle 
and: are _ at- or lace. 
tached to a Whether 
close-fitting you wire 
foundation. one) of 
Sometimes one them or 
3 deep ruffle or not, de- 
flounce adds _ the pends 
» fulnesstothe skirt, largely 
but more often two, on your 
three, and even figure. 
four are added, If you 


are tall and slender, 
there is no reason why 


and of this num- 
é ber, one is pretty 
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A simple afternoon frock shown by Mar- 
gaine-Lacroix at her opening. It may 
be fashioned from crépe, with a little em- 
broidery in beads or metallic threads to 
brighten the bodice 
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you should not enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
you are in the height of 
fashion by wearing one of the 
hoop tunics. Certain couturiéres 
do not wire their tulle or lace 
tunics, but cut them very full, so 
full, in fact, that they stand out from 
the figure as if they were wired, 
though the effect is naturally softer 
and more graceful than the lampshade 
appearance given by the wire. 
There still is a general movement 
toward the front drapery, 
though certain efforts are being 


The always comfortable top coat 1s at 
its best developed in a bright colored 
velours de laine or chinchilla. The 
loose, full back may be gathered into 
double cordings, thus making the gar- 
ment fit snugly around the knees. 


From a Bechoff-David Model 


The brocaded velvets and velours 
in light colorings make effective 
reception frocks, and when well 
draped require little trim- 
ming. The new tunic effect 
is suggested by the drap- 
ing of this gown. Plaited 
chiffon makes the bodice 
of this Margaine-Lacroix 
gown soft and becoming 
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The plaid materials have brought an effective bit of 

color to the practical morning dress of cloth which is so useful 

to wear under the fur coat. The box plaits give a new effect to 

the gown, and yet do not detract from the tailored appearance 
of the gown from Maria 


made to get away from the hitched-up 
effect in the front by drawing the draper- 
ies toward the back. Some of the even- 
ing dresses show this ‘“drawn-back” effect 
very clearly, the puffings of the tunics falling 
into the back draperies in a manner curiously 
reminiscent of the bustle. Can it be possible 
that the bustle of the eighties threatens us 
in conjunction with the hoop-skirt of the 
thirties? Certainly it does not require a 
vivid imagination to see a resemblance be- 
tween the hoop-skirt of our great grand- 
mothers’ days and the wired tunic of today. 

Drapery lends the charm to many of the 
» dinner and evening gowns, a charm which 
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‘For the street, 
the medium-length 
fur coat is the most 
satisfactory. It is 
generally draped, and 

has the cutaway fronts 
and extended back. The 
vogue for combinations of 
furs has brought into favor 
cuffs and collar of a contrast- 
| ing fur, such as the ermine on 


this baby-lamb model by Salvador 
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Accessories 


The graceful and becom 

lines of the fichu are 

tained in this neck arran 

ment of net and lace, o 

lined with a plaited f£ 
of the net 


Dress up 


A dressy finish is given the 

shirtwaist by a dainty neck- 

fixing, developed in tulle and 
shadow lace 





The plain morn- 
ing shirtwaist 
may be 
trans- 

formed 
into 


The waistcoat, either plain 
draped, converts an old blo 
into an up-to-date creation 


is enhanced by the beau 
_ of the new fabrics. Ov 

these rich materials lace 
draped in tunic fashion; 
fold sometim 
veils one ari 
while a cloud 
tulle attached 
the should 
hangs likea sce 
from the othe 
And the corsa 
itself consists 
drapings of t. 
chiffon hur 
with garlands 
strass and oth 
glittering ston 
which make t. 
evening gow 
and wraps lo 
like animate 
Christmas-tre¢ 
The touch | 
fur, like the in 
tation snow < 





a dressy 


blouse eh vey Gc. the tree, is su 
luncheon by n edging of the : : 
the addition ostrich fonds makes to appear somew here on t 


of this neck- 
piece in fine linen, 


this black net scarf 
appropriate for aft- 
hand - embroidered ernoon or evening 
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gown, either as an edging 
the tunic, or outlining the nec 























$19 
Simple House 
Gowns 


No. 819—A good looking 
fternoon gown to be fash- 
oned from velvet, satin, or 
a soft cloth material. The 
skirt is slightly draped at the 
bottom into the front panel. 
The waist has the lowered 
shoulderline, a V-shaped neck 
filled in with lace, and a collar matching the girdle. 
Patterns are cut in 34- to 42-inch bust measurement. 
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823-824. 


L 


No. 820—A simple, effective moire costume. In the 
back the peplum of the blouse disappears, and is stitched 
under the panel of the skirt, which extends to the waist 
line. There is a broad, flat collar, a novel vest, and a belt, 
fastening with a brass buckle. Patterns in 34- to 42-inch 
bust measurement. 


No. 821—A charming little blouse with the fichu ar- 
rangement in the front completed by a collar. The 
sleeve is attached at the low shoulder line, and the fulness 
is gathered into a cuff finished with a lace frill. Patterns 
are cut in 34- to 42-inch bust measurement. 


No. 822—A good model for the separate cloth skirt. 
There is a seam down the center of the front, and a small 
pocket on the right side, ornamented with a stitched tab. 

Patterns in 22- to 30-inch waist measurement. 


: No. 823—An effective blouse to be carried out in a 
silk material. The peplum may be worn or not, as one 
may wish. The square neck is filled in with folds of net 
and outlined with plaited frills. The low shoulder line is 
accentuated, and the fulnéss of the sleeve is gathered into 


a cuff finished with a frill. Patterns in 34- to 42-inch bust 
measurement. : 


No. 824—A good three-gored skirt to be fashioned 
from cloth with slight draping at the side. Patterris in 
22- to 30-inch waist measurement. 
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821-822 $23-824 


Children’s 
Party Clothes 


_ No. 825—Straight kimono 
frock to be slipped over the 
head. A shaped band is 
embroidered in harmonizing 
shades for a yoke, and 
similar bands are used ta 
finish the sleeves. A ribbon 
belt is slipped through straps 

at the sides and drawn through a buckle in the front. 

(Patterns in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes.) 


821-822 


No. 826—Kimono dress for the wee girl, to be slipped 
over the head. The fulness in front and in the back is 
gathered. A rounded piece of plain material is embroid- 
ered in matching shades of silk and finishes the neck. 

(Patterns in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes.) 


No. 827—A pretty party dress in a soft fabric, such as 
mull, silk muslin, challie, or chiffon. There is a deep yoke 
of the flowered material, gathered into shoulder pieces of 
the plain material, and finished with an embroidered col- 
lar. The dress is plaited and the low waist line is marked 
by a wide sash. The little, slightly puffed sleeves are set 
into a regulation arm-size, and finished with an embroi- 
dered cuff. The dress opens in the back. 

(Patterns in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes.) 


No. 828—This simple little party frock may be fash- 
ioned from a soft silk, a mull, challie, or chiffon. The 
sleeves and yoke are cut in one piece and joined to the 
dress by an embroidered band. The skirt falls full from 
this raised waist line and is trimmed with bands of the 
embroidery. It opens in the back. 

(Patterns in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes.) 


No. 829—A little lad’s Russian blouse suit to be fash- 
ioned from serge, duck, galatea, or corduroy. The blouse 
fastens at the side and has the low shoulder, with the ful- 
ness at the wrist held in by tucks. A wide leather belt is 
drawn through slashes in the material... The regulation 
trousers are worn with this blouse. 

(Patterns in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes.) 
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All Good Housekeeping Patterns Cost 10 Cents Each 


BLANK FOR ORDERING PATTERNS 


Pattern Dept. Date 
* GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York City. 





Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose : 


Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 20) (Years) 




















Name 





Street or Box No.__ 





City or Town 
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Indian Centerpiece 
Thanksgiving 


We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that 
Good Housekeep- 
ing’s culinary de- 
partment is the best 
conducted by any maga- 
zine. Miss Bertha E. Shap- 
leigh, its editor, is the cooking 
expert of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whose aim is to give the 
most authoritative and practical instruction on 
every subject it teaches. In addition to Miss 






BOOB 
Re, 


Racal 











and Favors for oe 
Dinner Table 







Shapleigh’s work we 
plan to give each 
month articles by 
well-known writers 

on subjects pertaining 

to food. Martha McCul- 
loch-Williams, who is recog- 
nized as an authority on South- 
ern cooking, has in this issue an 
article entitled ‘‘ Creole Cook- 
ery,’ whichis delightfully reminiscent of the old 
South. If you want a special treat, try her recipes. 


Thanksgiving Day Menus 


By Bertha FE. Shapleigh 


Sa centerpiece for the Thanksgiving 
feast there are three Indians with 


bows and arrows in their birch-bark 
canoes on a little lake. A circular table- 
mirror forms the lake, which is surrounded 
by artificial moss, carefully laid in place. 
This may be purchased in any quantity and 
is easy to arrange, either in strips or in small 
pieces. The little birch-bark canoes and 
the figures of the Indians, painted a realistic 
red, may be bought at a favor-shop, as 
well as the tiny papier-maché figures of the 
buffalo, bear, and deer that occupy conspicu- 
ous positions around the edges of the lake. 
For place-cards there may be little Indian 
tepees, wonderfully good representations 


of the real thing, made by the hostess. A 
circular piece of thick cardboard, five inches 
in diameter, forms the foundation of the 
tepee, with three sticks, really heavy twigs, 
eight inches long for the frame. These 
should be glued to the cardboard founda- 
tion, then brought together and firmly tied 
at the top. In order to make the tepees 
as realistic as possible, the thinnest grade 
of leather should be purchased for the 
coverings. After they are stretched into 
place, the little flaps may be turned back, 
and the tepees decorated with Indian signs 
and characters, done in ink and put on 
with a brush. A small piece of leather of 
lighter shade should be cut into tiny shapes 
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are 


to represent animal skins, and pasted on 
the outside of the tepees. Discarded kid 
gloves will furnish all the leather needed. 

In making the tepees, heavy brown 
paper can be used, although it is not so 
easy to work with nor so effective as the 
leather. The size of the centerpiece and 
the number of Indians and canoes should, 
of course, depend on the size of the table, 
while if one has not a table-mirror, any 
sort of mirror can be used. Even if it is 
framed, the artificial moss can be made to 
cover up all discrepancies. In place of the 
papier-maché animals, which may not always 
be available, little artificial trees, that are 
very inexpensive and easy to obtain, may 
be placed around the lake. These are 
particularly good if the table is a large 
one, otherwise they are apt to overcrowd it. 

The following menus are suggested for 
the three Thanksgiving meals. They all 
contain old-time recipes of the kind that 
made the day famous. The menus may 
not be available as a whole for all, but some 
one dish may be cooked in memory of the 
good old times we are in danger of forgetting. 


Breakfast 
Baked apples with thick cream 


Chicken pie 
Hot squash biscuits 


Fresh doughnuts Coffee 
Dinner 
Clam soup or Oyster stew 
Pickles Celery Olives 
Roast turkey, chestnut stuffing, giblet gravy 


Boiled sweet potatoes 
Mashed white potatoes and turnips 
Creamed onions Baked squash 
Frozen cranberries 
New England pudding, foaming sauce 


Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Apples Nuts Raisins Coffee 
Sup per 
Scalloped oysters Brown bread sandwiches 
Hot biscuits Pickles 

Cold sliced hanr 
Chicken salad 
Cup custard Preserves 
Fruit and pound cake Cookies 


Tea 


Thanksgiving Day Receipes 
Mince Meat 


Four pounds of beef from the neck or 
navel, boiled until tender and finely chopped; 
twice the quantity of apples, pared, cored, 
and finely chopped; two pounds of suet, 


Three Meals a Day 


also finely chopped. Thoroughly mix the 
above ingredients, and add one pound of 
sugar, one quart of molasses, two glasses of 
jelly, three pounds of seeded raisins, two 
pounds of currants, two quarts of boiled 
cider, one grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful 
each of cinnamon and mace, one teaspoonful 
of cloves, one teaspoonful of black pepper, and 
salt to taste. Cook slowly for several hours, 
and let stand a week or more before using. 


New England Pudding 


Soak one and one-half cupfuls of cracker 
crumbs in five cupfuls of milk. Add one 
cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one-fourth cupful of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, and six slightly beaten eggs. Turn 
into a buttered pudding-dish, add one cup- 
ful of seeded, washed raisins, and bake slowly 
for four hours. Stir the pudding several 
times during the first hour of baking. 


Mashed White Potatoes and Turnips 


Prepare as mashed potatoes, adding an 
equal quantity of boiled and mashed tur- 
nips. Add three tablespoonfuls of butter 
to each pint of potato and turnip, with 
salt and pepper to taste. 


Lemon Sticks 


Make a good paste, using one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour, sifted with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth cupful of 
lard and butter, or other shortening, and ice- 
water enough to make a stiff dough. Roll 
out one-fourth inch thick, cut into strips 
one inch wide by four inches long. Bake 
in a quick oven. When cool, split and fill 
with lemon filling. Cook together one-half 
cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, 
juice and rind of one lemon, one egg, and 
one tablespoonful of butter, until thick. 
Cool and use to fill the pastry. 


Southern Sweet Potatoes 


Cut pared sweet potatoes in strips, as 
for French fried. Put into a casserole in 
layers, allowing for each layer two table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Sprinkle with salt 
and a suspicion of cinnamon. Cover, 
bake slowly two hours, basting frequently 
with butter in dish. Serve in the casserole. 


Hot Sauce Tartare 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one 
tablespoonful of flour, one-half cupful of 


Bertha E. Shapleigh 
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Thanksgiving Turkey, garnished with Cranberries and Celery-tips 


milk. When thick and smooth add one- 
third cupful of mayonnaise dressing, one 
tablespoonful each of chopped olives, capers 
and pickles, one teaspoonful of chopped 
onion or shallot, with salt, pepper, and 
paprika to taste. 


Cambridge Roast 


Soak one cupful of lentils over night, and 
cook till thoroughly soft in as little water 
as possible. It will take about four hours. 
Mash through a purée strainer or sieve. 
Add one-eighth pound or less of grated 
cheese, salt and paprika or cayenne, with 
enough bread crumbs to make stiff enough 
co mold into a roll. Bake in a moderate 
oven, basting two or three times, until of a 
nice crusty brown. Serve with tomato sauce. 
The roast may be varied by additions of 
Parmesan cheese, chopped onion, green pep- 
per, or pimento. And the first cooking of 
the lentils is best done in a fireless cooker. 


Southern Apple Pone 


Pare and core one dozen tart apples and 
place in a pudding-dish. Scald four cupfuls 
of milk, add one scant quart of Indian 
meal, mixing and cooking for several min- 
utes. Add one teaspoonful of salt, one 
cupful each of molasses and finely chopped 
suet, and bake slowly two hours. 


Roast Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing 


Select a turkey, preferably a hen turkey, 
weighing not over ten or twelve pounds. 
If the family be large, it is better to have 
two ten-pound turkeys. See that the 


breast is plump, the legs pliable, and do 
not be governed by the fact that the skin is 
white and fair—sometimes they are not so 
good as those which are darker in color. 
Have the bird drawn, and if possible the 
tendons drawn from the legs. Singe, cut 
neck close to body, remove pin-feathers, and 
thoroughly scrub the bird inside and out, 
being careful that it does not stay in the 
water. Wipe well and stuff, then truss 
and put in a roasting-pan, breast down. 
Sprinkle with flour and salt, and place in 
a hot oven. Baste every fifteen minutes 
the first hour of roasting, using butter and 
hot water. After turning the bird over on 
its back, cover the breast with butter, and 
brown. If acrust is desired, cream together 
butter and flour, using twice as much butter 
as flour. A ten-pound turkey needs three 
hours to cook, and more time will not hurt 
it. The heart, liver, and gizzard should 
be cooked in water until the last is tender. 
The neck may be cooked with them, and 
this stock is excellent for making gravy, or 
if a bread stuffing is used, for moistening the 
bread. Chop and add them to the gravy. 


Chestnut Stuffing 


Blanch one pound of Italian chestnuts, 
boil till very tender, and put through a 
ricer. Add one cupful of bread-crumbs, 
one-half cupful of shortening, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of. poultry seasoning, 
one-half cupful of seeded raisins, with salt, 
pepper, celery salt, sugar, and cayenne to 
taste. Mix thoroughly. This is excellent 
for poultry and game. 


Creole Cookery 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


dor after transplanting. Milly was 

the exception proving the rule. 
Bred in New Orleans, steeped in its atmo- 
sphere and traditions, a cook of degree, and 
daughter of a cook to whom, though past 
middle-age, she paid the most reverent 
homage, she kept her magic touch amid 
the crush and hurly-burly of New York 
town, albeit she never grew acclimated, nor 
even content. This in spite of having a 
mistress she adored—by virture of having 
served her ten years down in her home city. 
When at last Milly went back to her own 
there was wailing among all of us who had 
eaten her cooking; but the mistress smiled, 
rather sadly to be sure, saying, “I could 
not beg her to stay; she was so unhappy 
rere, 

Milly never had quite a free hand. New 
York markets do not know many things 
éamiliar to those of the Crescent City. Not- 
withstanding, she was a liberal education 
in blended flavors, in the delights and sur- 
prises of the Creole kitchen. ‘Tall and slim, 
of a golden-brown complexion, neat to the 
point of austerity, trim and self-contained, 
sight of her somehow gave an added 
piquancy to her dishes. She did not make 
friends readily, but the comradeship of cook- 
ing induced her more than to tolerate 
me. 

“T don’t say I kin cook—but my mother 
kin,” she often told me, smiling proudly 
the while, with the buzzing praises of gour- 
mets sounding in her ears. She could never 
tell you how she made her ambrosial dishes; 
but if you had my luck to be persona grata 
she could, and did, show you to the queen’s 
taste. 

I shall write only whereof I know—not 
by any means a compendium of Creole cook- 
ery. Indeed, in a lifetime one could hardly 
eat of all its especially excellent dishes. It 
seems to me, from this scant experience, one 
general principle runs through all. It is the 
blending of proportioned flavors, achieved 
through long and gentle cooking. Milly said 
she let things ‘‘sob’—a mistake, I dare 
say, for the old time “sod,” past participle 
of ‘“seethe.” But I by no means speak with 
authority; my deduction is from the premise 


Ber ait rarely flower in native splen- 
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of fifty dinners, each, it seemed to me, 
uniquely excellent. And the following are 
some of Milly’s specific recipes: 


Court Bouillon (Pronounced “‘ Cou-bare.’’) 


Milly sighed for red fish or red snapper, 
but made shift with halibut or any other 
firm, fine-grained fish, perfectly fresh. Take 
three pounds of it, wash very clean, and cut 
into six equal slices with a very sharp knife. 
There must be no rags and tatters. Melt 
a heaping tablespoonful of lard in a deep 
kettle, add to it gradually two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, stirring hard so it shall not 
burn. Throw into it a dozen pounded 
allspice, three sprigs each of thyme, parsley, 
bay-leaf, and sweet marjoram chopped fine, 
one small clove of garlic and one large 
onion also chopped fine, and either six large 
fresh tomatoes, chopped small, or half a 
can—those from glass being best. Pourina 
large glass of claret, add a quart of boiling 
water, and bring all-to a very brisk boil. 
Cook for five minutes, then add salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste. Boil five minutes 
longer, then lay in the fish slices, one at a 
time, following them, with the strained juice 
of a lemon. Boil hard ten minutes longer. 
Serve hot. 


Court Bouillon a la Espagnola 


Stir together as above lard and flour, 
taking care to have them smooth; add a 
large onion, six tomatoes, clove or garlic, 
sprigs of sweet basil and thyme, all chopped 
fine, along with two whole bay leaves. 
Brown all nicely, taking care not to burn, 
then add a quart of boiling water, bring to 
a boil, and cook two or three minutes. Have 
six thick slices of fine, firm, fresh fish, rub 
them over well with salt and pepper, ‘lay 
in a dish, and pour over a large cup of 
white wine, boiling hot. Vinegar answers, 
but wine is better. Lay the fish slices in 
the pot, handling carefully, add the wine, 
and let simmer until tender—about half an 
hour commonly. Take up carefully, so as 
not to break, lay in a deepish dish, remove 
bay-leaves from the gravy, andpou. over the 
fish. Finish with a garnish of. sliced lemon, 
and serve with either boiled’ rice or whole 
boiled potatoes. 
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Bouillabaisse 


While time endures, New Orleans will 
plume itself upon this dish, which drew from 
Thackeray a world- famous tribute: “In 
New Orleans you can eat a bouillabaisse, 
the like of which was never eaten in Mar- 
seilles or Paris.’ Which is much, very 
much, from the laureate of bouillabaisse, 
as a native to Marseilles. The reason of 
superiority is not far to seek. It lies in 
the excellence and flavor of the fish native 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Lacking pompano, 
red snapper, and red fish, even Milly could 
not quite do her knowledge justice. But 
she made shift with what the market 
offered, choosing generally halibut, with 


Rub the mixture in well and thoroughly— 
here is the key to success. The seasoning 
must go through and through the fish. Put 


_into a very wide pan two tablespoonfuls of 


olive oil, heat it gently, add two mild onions 
cut in-slices, so one slice does not touch the 
other, cover the pan and let the slices 


- smother for ten minutes, turning them once 


so as to cook each side partly. Take up, 
lay separately in a large dish, pour half a 
bottle of white wine into the pan, and stir’ 
hard. Add six large fresh tomatoes, sliced 
very thin, let boil a few minutes, then 
add half a lemon, also in very thin slices, and 
a pint of the fish stock, strained. Boil 
all together until reduced almost one-half, 

then lay in the fish slices, taking care they 


fresh cod, or bluefish, 
or sea trout. Two kinds 
of fish in equal quantity 
are imperative. The 
better, finer, and firmer 
the fish, the better the 
bouillabaisse. Cut each 
sort in six equal slices, 
saving trimmings, 
heads, etc. Boil the 
latter in three pints 
of water, with a sliced 
onion and a bouquet of 
herbs, until reduced to 
-one pint. Remove fish 
and herbs, then strain 
the stock and set aside 
until needed. Mean- 
time rub the fish over 
very well with salt and 
pepper, then with a 
mixture made by minc- 
ing, very fine, three bay- 
leaves, three sprigs of 
thyme and_ parsley, 
three cloves of garlic, 
and six allspice, all 
pounded to 
powder. 
















Sally Lunns 


Four cupfuls of flour, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one yeast cake, two eggs, 
half a cupful of milk, and water. Crum- 
ble the yeast cake into a cup, put 
with it one teaspoonful each of flour 
and sugar. Half fill the cup with 
lukewarm water, stand in a warm 
place for a quarter of an hour. Sift 
into a bowl the flour, salt, and sugar, 
rub in the butter. Pour the yeast into 
the center of the flour, add the eggs 
well beaten, milk, and enough luke- 
warm water to make a very soft 
dough. Mix and beat well with a 
wooden spoon, set in a warm place to 
rise for one hour. Grease three round 
cake tins, place the mixture equally in 
these. Stand in a warm place till 
risen to the top of the tins. Brush 
over with beaten egg. Bake in a hot 
oven for ten minutes. They should 


_be lightly browned all over. Standa 


minute before turning out. They may 
be buttered and eaten fresh, but are 
usually split in three and toasted when 
a day old 


do not touch, and boil 
briskly for five minutes. 
While the boiling goes on, 
chop finea pinch of saffron, 
put it in a small deep dish, 
and mix smooth with a 
spoonful of the boiling 
liquor. Dissolve the safi- 
ron well, and when the 
fish has cooked its allotted 
five minutes, spread the 
saffron on top of the fish. 
Fry in butter as many 
slices of toast as you have 
slices of fish—lay the fish 
on the toast, pour the 
sauce over it, and serve 
immediately, very hot. 


Shrimps 


The secret of cooking 
shrimps is to boil them 
properly—that is to say, in 
very salt water, almost 
brine. They take up salt 
only in the boiling, and 
not so much then. 
To five quarts 
of very 
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salt water add a large bunch of celery, 
chopped—roots, leaves, and all—two dozen 
allspice, one dozen cloves, two blades of 
mace, a bouquet of herbs, chopped small, 
a pod of sweet red pepper, and a season- 
ing of cayenne. Boil until the strength 
of herbs and seasoning is extracted, then 
throw in a hundred shrimps—river shrimps 
are best—let boil hard ten minutes, take 
from fire, and allow the shrimps to cool in 
‘the brine. Serve as a relish before dinner 
on a bed of cracked ice, with a garnish of 
parsley. 


Baked Shrimp 


Cut the eyes from a dozen meaty toma- 
toes, scoop out the pulp, leaving the shells 
whole. Mix with one hundred shrimps, 
‘boiled as directed and picked from their 
shells, one cupful of grated bread-crumbs 
or fine cracker-crumbs, and one heaping 
tablespoonful of butter. Stew all together, 
seasoning with pepper and salt, fill the to- 
mato shells with the mixture, sift fine crumbs 
on top, dot with butter, put in a pan with 
very hot water in the bottom, and bake 
until done in a quick, but not scorching, 
oven. 


Shrimp Pies 


Boil and pick from shells one hundred 
shrimps, mix well with two large slices of 
stale bread, free of 
crust and moistened 
with two glasses of 
white wine, and 
highly seasoned with 
salt, pepper, cay- 
enne, nutmeg, mace, 
chopped thyme, and 
parsley. Crisp the 
bread- crusts and 
grate over the mix- 
ture after it is pack- 
ed in a deep dish. 
Dot well with butter, 
and bake in a hot 
oven. Serve with a 
sauce made by cook- 


‘ 





- points. 
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utes, then add half a pint of oyster liquor, 
boil up, and serve hot. 


Shrimp Salad 


Boil and pick from shells; if large cut in 
half, otherwise leave whole. Season well 
with salt and pepper, then mix well with 
crisp celery, chopped fine with a very little 
onion. Heap in salad dish, cover with 
a good mayonnaise, and garnish with sliced 
hard-boiled eggs, sliced lemon, sliced beets, 
and-celery-tips. 


Fried Soft-Shell Crabs 


Wash always in cold water, as hot water 
spoils the flavor. Remove all sand, also 
the sand bag between the eyes, the apron, 
and the spongy growths under the side 
Rinse well again in cold water, and 
dry thoroughly with a clean towel: Season 
a pint of rich milk well with pepper and salt. 
Season the crabs also; lay them in the milk, 
rubbing them so it may impregnate them 
throughout. Take out, roll in sifted flour, 
patting lightly as you roll, then shaking 
free of loose flour. Have deep fat, very 
hot—it must be deep enough to swim 
the crabs. Drop them in gently, fry to a 


delicate brown, skim out, drain on hot, 
spongy paper, and serve garnished with 
fried parsley and sliced lemon. 
sauce tartare. 


Daube: Otherwise, 
Beef a la Mode 


Take five pounds 
good lean beef, rump 
or top round, and 
lard it with a quar- 
ter pound of salt 
pork or fat bacon, 
cut in thin strips 
and seasoned highly 
with salt, pepper, 
-onion, garlic, thyme, 
parsley, and_ bay- 
leaves, all minced 
fine. Crowd in the 
seasoning as well as 


Serve with 


ing together a pint 
of boiled shrimps, a 
tablespoonful of but- 
ter, five chopped 
tomatoes, a little 
celery, thyme, pars- 
ley, and bay leaves, 
also chopped. Cook 
three to four min- 


Chicken Pie 


Make a good paste, preferably puff paste, roll to one- 
half inch in thickness, and cut a cover to fit the size of 
the dish—if liked, cut out fancy shapes for the cover— 
and bake all in a quick oven fifteen minutes. Cut up 
two chickens in pieces for serving; put in a kettle with 
just enough water to cover, and cook slowly until chick- 
ens are tender, adding salt and pepper to taste. Re- 
move chicken, roll each piece in seasoned flour, and place 
in baking dish, cover with the liquor, cook half an hour. 
Slip on the pastry cover, and when thoroughly heated, 
the pie is ready to serve. Or make a rich baking powder 

biscuit dough, and use instead of the pastry 


the larding strips. 
Make the cuts for 
larding three to four 
inches long. Cut 
two large, mild 
onions in quarters, 
and put into a deep 
sauce-pan. with a 
tablespoonful of lard; 
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let them brown well, then lay upon them 
the larded beef, cover, and let simmer very 
slowly till well browned. When browned, 
add five carrots and two turnips, cut into 
inch squares, and two more onions, chopped 
fine. Keep covered tight and 
simmer for ten minutes, 
_ then turn over the 
meat and brown 
the other side. 
It will take 
about ten 
minutes 
more. 
Then cov- 
er the meat 
with boiling 
water or 
weak stock, 
add a glass of : 
sherry or madeira, = 
or even claret; sea- 
son with salt, black 
pepper, and cayenne 
to taste, then cover 
the pot tight, set it 
where it will barely 
simmer, and let 
smother for three hours. 
be very, very tender. 


Cold Daube a la Creole 


Lard, season, and cook three pounds of 
rump or round as above directed, but keep 
it simmering four hours instead of three. 
Put into a rather large, deep dish and pour 
over it a sauce made thus: Put a two-pound 
veal steak and two well-cleaned pig’s feet 
in a pot with four quarts of water, after 
seasoning them well with salt, pepper, and 
cayenne. Add half a clove of garlic, a bay- 
leaf, a sprig of thyme, one onion, all minced 
fine, also two cloves pounded, and a glass of 
sherry or madeira. Keep boiling till the 
meat falls from the bones. Take up, then 
remove bones, mince the meat fine, season 
it highly, and return to the liquor, stirring 
it well through. Pour over the beef and 
let stand uncovered in a very cool place to 
harden. Serve in very thin slices—it will 
be like jelly. This is a cold-weather dish, 
as even an ice-box will not harden the sauce 
properly in summer. 


Grillades with Gravy 


Flatten by beating a good round steak, 
and cut into four-inch squares. Season the 
squares highly with salt, pepper, and cay- 


and rinse. 


The meat should 
Serve hot or cold. 









=S 2 water. 


Samp and Bacon 


Baltimore samp is made of white corn. 
much coarser than grits or fine hominy. 
with boiling water, let it boil for six minutes, then drain 
Cover again with boiling water, and cook 
slowly till tender, adding boiling water as needed. When 
nearly cooked, season nicely with salt and pepper. 

hot with rolls of dried bacon 
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enne. Put a heaping tablespoonful of 
lard in a frying-pan; as it melts, add a 
chopped onion, a clove of garlic, also chopped, 
and as these brown, one tablespoonful of 
flour, stirring all smooth. Next, add. two 
sliced tomatoes with their 

— juice; when they brown, 

: lay the grillades upon 

themens Cover 
close, let them 
brown on 
one. side, 
tlrenmturn 
and brown 

the other. 
Then add 

half a table- 
Dy», spoontul of 
"vinegar and 
ai eupiuls of 
Stir well, 





then set where it 
will simmer for half 

It is very 5 
Coverthesamp 2n hour. Appetiz- 
ing for breakfast, 


with hominy or rice. 

Another’way is to 
cook the grillades 
without garlic, and add to them, with the 
tomatoes, half a pint of tender okra, well 
washed and sliced. Or they can be fried 
brown in clear fat, then put in a hot dish 
over boiling water, while a gravy is made of 
fresh fat, heated very hot and stirred about 
the pan to take up the brown meat essence; 
a chopped onion, two sliced tomatoes, a 
tablespoonful of flour, vinegar, and water 
when they brown, as above directed. Sea- 
son to taste with salt, pepper, and cayenne, 
boil ten to twelve minutes, and pour over the 
grillades. 


Chicken Sauté 4 la Creole 


Clean, singe, and cut in joints two spring 
chickens, dividing lengthwise and cutting 
drumsticks from thighs. Season well with 
salt and pepper. Melt in a frying-pan two 
large tablespoonfuls of butter, add the 
chicken, and let it brown slowly for five 
minutes. Have three large onions sliced 
thin, add them and let brown, but take 
care not to scorch in the least. Dredge in 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, and let it brown. 
Then put in half a dozen large tomatoes, 
peeled and sliced, let them brown, but cook 
slowly, letting the pan barely simmer. Add 
chopped parsley, thyme, and bay-leaf, also 
two cloves of garlic finely minced, and if you 


Serve 
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have them, half a dozen sweet green peppers, 
freed of seed and cut in shreds. Stir well, 
cover, and let smother for twenty minutes, 
stirring now and then, but keeping the pan 
covered. Add a cup of consommé, if in 
hand, otherwise a cup of boiling water; cook 
very slowly a full half-hour, seasoning to 
taste. After seasoning, cook ten minutes 
longer. Serve very hot. 


Roasted Quail 


Take six quail, fat, fresh, and tender. 
Pick, draw, singe, and wipe with a damp 
cloth inside and out. Butter inside, and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper lightly. 
Butter all over the outside, truss, and bind 
around with a thin slice of fat bacon. Put 
a tablespoonful of butter in the roasting 
pan, fit in the quail, and roast in a hot oven 
twenty to thirty minutes, according to size. 
Put six slices of hot buttered toast in a hot 
dish, and lay a quail on each. Add half a 
tablespoonful of butter, a little boiling 
water, and the juice of a lemon to the gravy 
in the pan; cook three to four minutes, 
stirring well; strain, set back on stove to 
cook two minutes longer, then pour evenly 
upon the breasts of the birds so it will soak 
in the toast. Garnish with sliced lemon 
and watercress, and serve with green grape 
jelly. If grape-leaves are to be had, wrap 
the birds in them instead of bacon. After 
preparing as directed, roast, take up on 
toast, garnish with fresh young grape-leaves, 
and serve with either spiced grapes or 


grape jelly. 
Creole French Dressing 


Put three tablespoonfuls of olive oil in 
a deep, small bowl, add to it a saltspoonful 
of salt and half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
more if taste approves. Add alternately, 
drop by drop, a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard and a tablespoonful of vinegar. When 
well mixed, add the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg, mashed very smooth, and stir until 
blended. Serve with lettuce, celery, or 
potato salad. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


Chill a small bowl, also a fresh egg, and 
your salad oil. Put the yolk of the egg in 
the bowl, which, if it is summer, should 
sit in cracked ice. Add, drop by drop, the 
chilled oil, working it in as you drop it. 
When you have added a spoonful, begin 
dropping in lemon juice, working it likewise 
into the yolk. It will harden the egg—stir 
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till very hard, then add more oil, drop by 
drop, working it in with a fork. Repeat 
until you have used the juice of half a lemon, 
and two gills of oil, Add salt and pepper 
to taste—but do not put them in until the 
last. Keep, and serve very cold. 


Remoulade Dressing 


Put three hard-boiled egg-yolks into a 
bowl, mash smooth, add to them half a 
teaspoonful of made mustard, one table- 
spoonful of Tarragon vinegar, with salt 
and cayenne to taste. Next add, drop by 
drop, three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
after which put in the yolk of a raw egg, 
and stir until light. Finish with the juice 
of half a lemon, added very gradually. 
Much depends on the mixing—if hurried, 
of carelessly done, the sauce will curdle. 


Drip Coffee 


Two things are essential—an absolutely 
clean urn and sound coffee, freshly parched 
and ground neither too fine nor too coarse. 
The water must be freshly boiled. Put a 


2 


‘cup of ground coffee in the strainer, pour 


upon it about two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, let it stand until the water drips 
through and there is no more bubbling, 
then pour on more water, but not too much; 
let it drip, keeping both the strainer and the 
spout covered to prevent the loss of aroma. 
Repeat until you have used almost five 
cups of water. This is for four cups of 
strained coffee, as the grounds hold part 
of the water. Keep the pot hot while 
the dripping goes on, but never where 
the coffee will boil. If it dyes the cups, 
it is too strong—but beware of making 
it too weak. 


Bruleau 


Put into the special bruleau bowl, which 
has its own brandy ladle, three ladlefuls of 
brandy, peel of half an orange, a dozen 
cloves, a stick of cinnamon, a few grains of 
allspice, and six lumps of sugar. Let stand 
several hours to extract the essential oils. 
At serving time put in an extra ladleful of 
brandy for every person to be served, and 
two lumps of domino sugar. Pour alcohol 
in the tray underneath the bowl, light it, 
and stir the brandy until it also catches 
from the flame below. Let burn two or 
three minutes, pour in strong, hot, black 
coffee, a small cupful for each person; keep 
stirring until the flame dies out, then serve 
blazing hot. 
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Mock Cherry | ; 
Pie Ne 
Chop one quart of — 
cranberries, add two and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar, or 
if preferred, two cupfuls of 
sugar and. one-half cupful of 
molasses. Then add one table- 
spoonful of flour, with one-half 
cupful of water, or one tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch, wet with a little cold 
water to which one cupful of boiling water 
is added. If liked, add one cupful of 
chopped raisins. This makes two pies. 


Browned Sweet Potatoes 


Select potatoes of uniform size, and pare; 
place in a frying-pan, and add water to a 
depth of about one-half inch. Add one 
tablespoonful of butter or other shortening, 
and one tablespoonful of brown or white 
sugar. Cover and let boil furiously. The 
water will soon disappear as steam, and 
the potatoes will brown in the syrup that 
remains, which forms a delicious crust, 
keeping in the steam and flavor. 


Italian Polenta 


Indian meal porridge is transformed by 
the chef of an Italian hotel into a dish fit 
for a king, and served with either luncheon 
or dinner as an entrée. Make the desired 
quantity of Indian meal mush, stirring it 
with a wooden spoon for a quarter of an 
hour, and when quite thick, add a small 
piece of butter, a little grated Parmesan 
cheese, and an egg beaten light. Beat for 
two or three minutes, then pour into bread 
tins, wet with cold water, and set away to 
cool. When cold, slice off half-inch slices 
and put in layers in a buttered baking-dish, 
sprinkle each layer with grated cheese and 
a little butter, and bake in a slow oven until 
the melted cheese has formed a crisp brown 
coating over the polenta. Make a thin 
sauce of tomatoes and pour over, piping 
hot, just before serving. 


Cranberry Relish 


-T'wo quarts of cranberries, three and a 
half pounds of white sugar, one pound of 
seeded raisins, the rind of two oranges, 
chopped very fine, one cup of vinegar, 
juice of two oranges, one teaspoonful each 
of ginger, cloves, and cinnamon. Cook all 
toa marmalade, and put in jars. This is 













excellent with 
cold meats, es- 
pecially chicken, 
turkey, and game. 


Mince Meat without 
Meat 


Chop together one peck of 


w—¢f green tomatoes and one dozen 


large apples. Add one _ table- 
spoonful of ground cloves, two table- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls 
of allspice, one grated nutmeg, five pounds 
of brown sugar, two pounds of raisins, one 
pound of finely shredded citron. Chop 
two oranges and two lemons, and add 
with one cupful of vinegar and any 
jelly or fruit juice that you may have. 
Cook all together until tomatoes are 
tender. Then add brandy when making 
into pies. 


Bangor Brownies 


Cream one-half cupful of butter with 
one cupful of sugar, add three squares of 
chocolate (melted), two eggs slightly beaten, 
one cup of chopped walnuts, and one-half 
cupful of sifted flour. Bake in a thin layer, 
on a cooky sheet, for ten minutes in a 
moderate oven. When done, cut in strips 
or squares. 


Thanksgiving Brambles 


To one cupful raisins, seeded and chopped 
fine, add one lemon: juice, pulp, and grated 
rind; one-half cupful of sugar, one egg, one 
tablespoonful of cracker-dust with one- 
half cup of chopped nutmeats. Put one 
tablespoonful of the mixture on a round, cut 
from plain pastry and three inches in 
diameter. Cover with another round, 
pinch edges together tightly, prick the 
top crust with a fork, and bake. If the 
fruit mixture seems very stiff, add a little 
water. 


Horseradish Sauce 


Beat one cupful of cream until stiff, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of fresh, or three 
tablespoonfuls of evaporated, horseradish 
root, one tablespoonful of vinegar, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Good with roast beef, 
or veal, or on tomatoes to be served asa 
salad. 
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Alone of the magazines, Good 
_ Housekeeping maintains for 
the benefit of its readers a 
specially equipped laboratory 
which tests for efficiency and 
durability, combined with 
economical usage, the various 
appliances intended to make 
housekeeping easy in this 
twentieth century. This ser- 
viceis free to both manufac- 
turers and readers, and was 
undertaken because the 
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home is no place to experi- 
ment with machinery. An 
appliance approved by the 
Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute will do the work the 
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H manufacturer says it will. 
/ You want to know that before 
you buy. Questions regarding 
articles tested and approved are 
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G Ze answered by the Director, who 
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—_—_ 










Housekeeping Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New Y ork City 


Description of Articles Tested and Approved 


Invisible Wardrobe 


In many homes every inch of space is valuable. 
Imagine, then, the importance of the Phillips’ Invisi- 
ble Wardrobe. It is invisible, because it is swung to 
the frame-work beneath aniron bed. It provides a 
wardrobe large enough: to accommodate clothing 
without folding. It is as valuable and convenient 
in country as in city dwellings. These ward- 
robes are made to fit single, three-quarter, and full- 
sized iron beds, as well as babies’ cribs. The ward- 
robe, crammed full, may be easily drawn out. The 
box runs on steel rollers on malleable iron support- 
ing tracks. It comes out full length without tipping, 
checked by an automatic stop. Dust-proof strips 
lie beneath the hinge on the wardrobe cover. Price, 
$12.00. 

Test No. 820.—Made by the Phillips Invisible 
Wardrobe Co., 45 West 34th St., New York City. 


Electric Suction Cleaner 


One should not overlook the marked advantages 
of the electric suction cleaner as a dirt remover. 
Cleaning house with brush, broom, and dust-pan 
means dust circulating about the rooms, and much 
labor expended dusting and wiping furniture. The 
suction cleaner conveys the dust into a receptacle, 
which can be emptied outside of the house. The 
“Cadillac” Electric Suction Cleaner weighs eight 
and three-quarter pounds, and is operated by a 
one-eighth horse-power motor, which turns the fan 
in 8400 revolutions per minute. The motor may 
be connected to any ordinary electric light socket, 
and the cost of operation is about three-quarters 
of a cent per hour, at a ten-cent per kilowatt- 
hour rate. The machine is only six and five- 
eighths inches high, allowing it to go under beds 
and other furniture. The “Cadillac”? removes dirt 
and grime from the carpet, but like others of 
its type, does not pick up lint, threads, and ravel- 
ings. Price, $30.00. Attachments for wall, etc., 
$8.00 extra. 

Test No. 821.—Made by the Clements Mfg. Co., 
427-441 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Hl. 
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Dustless Mop 


A new type of dustless mop, designed particularly — 
for cleaning hardwood floors and walls, is known as 
the Fuller Wonder Mop. The mop is made of 
selected cotton strips, which are treated by a chem- 
ical process that makes them dustless, and to that 
extent, hygienic. It absorbs dust without scatter- 
ing. The mop has a 4!4-foot handle, long enough 
to reach the ceiling. It is equipped with a patented 
thumb-screw connecter, so that the brush can be 
quickly detached or firmly fastened. When one side 
of the mop has absorbed all the dust it can, detach 
and use the clean side. After both sides have be- 
come dirty, remove mop, wash, and in a few minutes 
it is as good as new. A window brush and a floor 
bristle sweeper may also be bought separately to use 
with the same handle. Price of latter’s attachments 
sent by manufacturer on request. Price, with 54-inch 
handle, $1.25; with extra 48-inch extension, $1.50. 

Test No. 806.—Made by Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


| Hot Water Heater 


The comfort and health of the rural or city family 
demand that the home have an ample supply of 
hot running water. Where coal and gas are too 
expensive or not available, the “‘ Matchless” Kero- 
sene Heater will prove satisfactory. It is designed 
to be connected to the circulating boiler of the water 
system, and requires very little piping for its in- 
stallation. The upper portion, attractively nickel- 
plated, encloses the water-jacket and the copper 
coils which absorb the heat produced by the burner 
beneath, This is a wickless, valveless, blue-flame 
oil-burner, and the circular sheet of flame impinges 
directly upon the copper coils of the heater. The 
apparatus is safe, and is simply operated. A 
readily removable reservoir or tank holds half a 
gallon of oil, enough for ten hours’ continuous heat- 
ing. The maximum temperature obtainable is 
175 degrees, which is sufficiently hot for all ordinary 
household uses. Price, $35.00. : 

Test No. 787—Made by the Matchless Heater 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Stove Blacking Brush 


The “Fountain” Blacking Brush is intended for 
- use in applying liquid blacking to stoves or shoes 
without soiling the hands. It consists of the usual 
wooden-handled blacking-dauber with a center 
opening, into which is screwed a tin reservoir for 
holding the liquid. The opening is capped by a 
sliding brass valve, which is pulled back by the 
finger of the user when it is desired to feed liquid 
to the bristles, while upon releasing, the spring auto- 
matically closes it. By its use, the blacking of a 
stove is accomplished in shorter time and with less 
trouble. Any liquid may be used, and the brush 
is always ready for use without any preliminary 
fixing. Price, 35 cents. 

Test No. 805—-Made by R. T. Overton & Co., 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Aicohol Sad Irons 


The Alpha alcohol iron is made heavy enough to 
be used for general household ironing. The iron 


is well balanced, and its weight of HOT WATER|JOUTLET 


eight pounds is easily swung—with less CO'QWAPERY 
muscle-tire than when a lighter iron 
is used. The iron is arranged with two 
ironing surfaces, so that one is_heat- 
ing while the other is being used. With 
this arrangement, ironing can be as con- 
tinuous as with an electric or gas iron. 
The iron did not “flicker” when in a 
draft. It uses about two ounces of de- 
natured alcohol an hour, and costs to 
operate, one cent, at fifteen cents a quart. 
_ Price, $10. 

Test No. 786—Made by The Alpha Com- 
pany, tog Hamilton St., Newark, N. J. 
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Shaving Mirror 


The “ Rite-Lite” Shaving and Dressing 
Glass is equipped with either a six- or 
seven-inch round French beveled mirror 
on one side, supported by a horizontal 
nickel-plated rod fifteen inches long, at- 
tached by a sliding ball to a_ vertical 
rod seven inches high. The mirror turns 
on a swivel joint, and the ball! socket will 
remain wherever placed on ver- 
tical rod. The seven-inch size 
is made with a plain magnify- 
ing mirror on one side. Price, 
6 inches, $2.00; 7 inches, $3.00; 
7 inches, Magnifying, $5.00. 

Test No. 809.—Made by the 
Rite-Lite Glass Co., 238 North 
‘Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


No. 817—Wizard Vacuum Sweeper 










Kerosene Heater 


No. 822—Domestic Vacuum 
Sweeper, Model B 
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Electric Toaster 


The “American” toaster belongs to the upright 
type, is made of sheet-steel, nickel-plated, and is 
equipped with spring tension wire bread-retainers. 
The heating element is inclosed in sheet-iron, and 
may be easily removed without tools, so that the 
remaining parts can be thoroughly cleaned, even to 
immersing in water, provided the toaster frame is 
carefully dried afterwards. The cost of operation 
is 544 cents an hour. The toaster holds two slices 
of bread, and toasts a slice a minute. Fits any lamp 
socket. Price, $4.00. 

Test No. 810.—Made by the Western Electric 
Co., 463 West St., New York City. 


Electric Warming Pad 


The “American” electric warming pad has an 
eider-down cover, within which is a pliable and 
flexible heating element, perfectly insulated from 
the surface. It is attachable to any electric lamp 
socket, and has ten feet of conduction cord. A 
three-heat switch is provided, so that 
one may turn on the heat low, medium, 
or high, or cut it off, without rising or 
getting out of bed. Another desirable 
feature is the fact that one may turn the 
switch to the point desired in the dark, 
“off” being indicated by a depression, 
and low, medium, and high heats by one, 
two, and three ridges, respectively, which 
are easily perceptible to the touch. A 
thermostat shuts off the current at 180 
degrees Fahrenheit, automatically. Low 
heat is fixed at 105 degrees, medium at 
150 degrees, and high at 180 degrees. 
The pad reached maximum heat within 
fifteen minutes in the Institute tests, 
and the residual heat carried it to 191 
degrees Fahrenheit in another five min- 
utes. Prices, $5.50 and $6.50. 

Test No. 811.—Made by the Western 
Electric Co., 463 West St., New York 
ity. 








Dustless Mops 


Cleaning and polishing hardwood and 
parquet floors requires a 
preliminary mopping with 
a dustless mop, after which 
the floors should be oiled. 
The “Magic Triangle” 
Dustless Mop, and the 
“Dust-Arrester Circle”’ Oil 
Mop together form a well 
thought-out combination. 










No. 818—"S. 8... Combination Vacuum Sweeper 
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A handle, with a_ is to lift it on and off the bottle. Price, 2 for 
spring socket that 25 cents. ‘ 

holds the attached Test No. 815—Made by the Ivor Glass Com- 
mop flat on the floor pany, 296 East 17th Street, Columbus, O. . 
at no matter what 

angle the handlemay Refrigerator 

be held, gives both 





Brush mops constant and The Rhinelander refrigerator is chiefly notable for 
maximum _ its use of the so-called X-Y-N-O stone lining. It 
cleaning eff- is made of pulverized stone, cast into a mold of 


ciency, and _ the shape and size required, then allowed to harden. 
they wear The inner surface of the lining is polished, and 
longer at the the corners are rounded, making the lining easy 
same time. to keepclean. There is no middle partition in the 
The triangle- _ refrigerator, so that the circulation of air is un- 
shaped dust- interrupted. Any condensation from the ice cham- 
less mop is _ ber drains, from a condensation pan beneath the ice 
correctly de- rack, directly into the drainage pipe. For insulation, 
signed, as the | the Rhinelander depends upon linofelt and dead air 
points fit into | spaces within the outer casing, which is made of oak. 
No. 786—Alpha Alcohol Iron any corner, The average ice consumption jis .681 pounds per 
hour, and the average temperature maintained in 
the food chamber in the tests made at the Good 
No. 821— Housekeeping Institute was 45.6 degrees Fahren- 
Cadillac  heit, the average room temperature over the period 
Electric of the test (108 hours) having been 67.4 degrees 
eet eas Fahrenheit. The air circulated was dry. During © 
feats the tests, the ice chamber was kept full of ice, and 
never permitted to fall below 40 pounds. Type 
tested: Frigid X6, 90 pounds ice capacity. Price, 
$38.00. 
Test No. 816—Made by the Rhinelander Re- 
{frigerator Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 





snug up to the base-board. 
The frame of the mop is made 
of steel wire, well padded to 
protect both furniture and wood- 
work. Like other dustless mops, 
it absorbs .dust and may be 
washed as often as need be. The 
“‘Dust-Arrester Circle’”” Mop ismade 
in the same way as the triangular 
mop, but it is designed to be used to 
oil the floor. For this purpose, the 
- manufacturers supply a compound 
called Cedolene, its principal ingredient 
being cedar oil. Mops are guaranteed 
by the manufacturers for six months. 
Prices, ‘‘Magic Triangle,” $1.50; “‘ Dust- 
Arrester Circle,”’ $1.25: 

Test No. 813—Made by the Dearborn 
Duster Company, 550-552 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Kitchen Knife 


The blade of a Teller Kitchen Knife is at- 
tached to a wire handle. It is as broad asa 
pancake at the base, and wide enough at the 
point to turn a fried egg. In length it meas- 
ures about two-thirds the length of a kitchen 
case-knife blade. The Tellier Knife turns fried 
potatoes, eggs, pancakes, and bacon quite handily, 
and is particularly useful for scraping cake and 
pie tins, bread boards, and for similar purposes. 
The blade is made of thin steel and is firmly at- 
tached to the handle. This little convenience finds 
new and varied uses in the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Price, 10 cents. 

Test No. 814—Made by R. K.. Teller, Una- 
dilla, N. Y. 

































Vacuum Sweeper 


The vacuum carpet sweeper is designed for 
use in those homes where electricity is unavail- 
able. Vacuum is created by means of three 
bellows, each operated in turn by the axle of 
the rear wheels, which are driven by pushing 
the cleaner back and forth over the floor, as 
one would a carpet sweeper. The vacuum 
sweeper does not gather up lint or ravelings, 
neither does it take up matches, etc., but 
it does gather up dirt imbedded in the 
nap of the floor coverings. The Domes- 
tic Vacuum Sweeper, Model 
“B,” is a well constructed 
<= machine, with wood case, 
nickel-plated _steel trim- 
mings, and two rubber-tired 
wheels. It is a three-bellows 
type cleaner, weighing 1214 
pounds. ‘The edge of the suc- 
tion nozzle is turned so as not to 
injure nap of rug, and behind it 
is an adjustable roller, so. 
that the nozzle may be 
raised or lowered to ac- 
commodate a low- or 


Glass Milk Bottle Cap 


After the milk bottle is opened in the morning, it 
should be kept covered when left standing on the 
kitchen table or put away in the refrigerator. The 
“Tvor” Milk Bottle Cap is ideal for covering. 
It is made of opal glass, weighs four ounces, 
being heavy enough to remain on the bottle 
even when latter is tilted. It is easily washed and 


kept in sanitary condition. All one needs to do No. 820—Phillips Invisible Wardrobe 
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high-pile rug. The dust-bag is easy to remove and 
empty. 

A carpet brush, attachable to the rear of machine 
and designed to pick up threads, lint, and other 
litter which suction will not remove, is obtainable. 
With this attachment, the Domestic weighs 14 
pounds. Price, $12.50. With brush attachment, 
$14.75. ss 

Test No. 822—Made by the Domestic Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Worcester, Mass. 


~Vacuum Sweeper 


The combination vacuum and carpet sweeper 
machine gives good all around service, as the re- 
volving brush takes up what lint, threads, etc., the 
suction nozzle does not get. The Wizard is an 
efficient type of combination machine’ The car- 
pet sweeper attachment works separately, and has 
its own dust-pan; it is fastened at the rear, and 
may be used or not, as the operator pleases. The 
three bellows are made of canvas, rubber-lined, and 
measure 214 by ro inches, with a 1%-inch move- 
ment, giving the, machine the average air displace- 
ment and efficiency. The Wizard stands only 614 
inches high, enabling it to go under most furniture. 
It weighs 1124 pounds. Price, $8.75. 

Test No. 817—Made by the Western Merchan- 


dise & Supply Co., 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Vacuum Sweeper 


Some excellent types of vacuum sweepers are 
equipped with a sheet-steel cover, painted to re- 
semble wood. The ‘‘S. S.’’ Combination is one 
which has also a carpet sweeper attachment, with 
dust-pan, that is thrown into operation by lowering 
the handle of the sweeper. A noteworthy feature of 
this device is the metal dust-receptacle, replacing 
the usual cloth dust-bag. This pan is easy to empty 
and keep clean, The nozzle need not be removed 
for emptying the dust, so is permanently fastened 
to the machine. The “S. S.” weighs 10/4 pounds 
It has three bellows, which measure 3 inches by 
113g inches, and move up and down 1% inches, and 
‘are made of rubberized cloth like that used in the 
construction of piano-players. The ‘‘S. S.’’ cleans 
the rugs as thoroughly as others of this type, and 
the brush attachment picks up surface dirt. The 
wheels run on ball bearings, making the machine 
easy to operate. Price, $11.50. 

Test No. 818—Made by the Chicago Vacuum 
Sweeper Co , 215-233 West Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


Basket for Paper Bag Cooking 


“One of the gravest drawbacks to paper bag cook- 
ery is the difficulty of getting the cooked food out 
of the bags without spilling, and in an appetizing 
condition. The Wayne Basket Cooker, which aims 
to overcome this drawback, is an oblong metal box, 
perforated on sides and bottom, and raised about 
one inch, thus forming a grid. The box is designed 
to be completely lined with the cookery-bag paper, 
cut to fit box and cover. In the Institute labo- 
ratory, a shad was cooked therein without the loss of 
an ounce of material. After the oven (a portable, 
two-burner one) was once heated, only one burner, 
turned one-quarter on, was used to do the baking. 
The device effects a decided saving in fuel, and is so 
well constructed that, with ordinary care, it will last 
indefinitely. Prices: No. 1 (for chops, etc.), $1.00; 
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No. 2 (for chicken, small roasts, etc.), $1.25; No. 3 
(for two chickens, etc.), $1.50; and No. 4 (for turkies, 
hams, etc.), $2.00. Paper Liners, No. 1 and No. 2, 
6 dozen, 50 cents; No. 3, 6 dozen, 60 cents; No. 4, 
6 dozen, 75 cents. 

Test No. 819—Made by the Wayne Paper Goods 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


-Draft-Opener 


If the house heater is equipped with vertical-lift 
ash-pit door and smoke pipe dampers, the Barco 
Draft-Opener is adapted to open the drafts at any 
hour set on the alarm clock, which controls the de- 
vice. During the day, the dampers may be con- 
trolled from the first floor, by means of a chain run 
up through the floor and fastened to wall hooks. 
At night, the alarm clock is set for the time one 
wishes the dampers opened the following morning. 
When the clock goes off, a weight drops and jerks 
the pipe and furnace dampers upward—which opens 
the drafts and starts the fire. Price, $7.50. 

Test No. 807—Made by the Barco Brass & Joint 
Co., 226-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, II. 


Gas Lighter Heater 


Anyone desiring to warm a small room without 
starting up the furnace fire will find the Heat- 
Light a servicable device. The Heat-Light fits 
over any open-flame gas burner, and consists of a 
cone-shaped reflector, beneath which is supported a 
coil that first absorbs and then radiates the heat 
generated by the gas flame below. Without adding 
a penny to the cost of gas, the reflector increases the 
illumination to a marked degree, and the coil warms 
the room. By test, the temperature of a room 714 
by 1234 feet (924 cubic feet) rose from 60 degrees 
to 66 degrees in one hour. The increased warmth of 
the room was steadily maintained and the illumi- 
nation was noticeably improved. Price, $1.00. 

Test No. 808—Made by the William M. Crane 
Co., 16 West 32d St., New York City. 


Dustless Duster 


A duster shaped like a feather-duster and attached 
to a feather-duster handle, but made of chemically 
prepared, dust-absorbing cloth, has certain ad- 
vantages. The “‘Hoag”’ Dustless Duster dusts the 
same as a feather-duster; it is slightly heavier, 
although it weighs only twelve ounces. Either a 
stub handle or an eleven-inch handle may be 
had. The duster may be washed at will, and it 
does not lose its shape or dustless properties 
thereby. Price, $1.00. 

Test No. 823—Made by the Hoag Duster Com- 
pany, Monticello, Ohio. 


Lamp and Lantern Extinguisher 


Users of kerosene oil lamps and lanterns often suf- 
fer from fear of possible explosion when they blow 
out the light. By attaching a small metal tube to the 
burner, with a rubber bulb on the end, the danger is 
averted. The device thus made is called the ‘‘Safe 
and Sane” Lamp Extinguisher, and will blow out a 
lamp or lantern without raising lamp chimney, or 
blowing down it. Squeezing the bulb extinguishes 
the flame instantly every time. Price, 25 cents. 

Test No. 824—Made -by R. T. Palmer, Jr., 
Waterford, Conn. 


Discoveries 


Discoveries wanted! 







By Readers Who are Clever 
Observers and Experimenters 
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What little things are you doing to save yourself time, or money, 


or steps, or worry, or to add to the utility or beauty of anything about your house? 
Probably each reader of this magazine has some little “‘discovery”’ that would be wel- 


comed by thousands of other women. 


know that we want to find out. 


Maybe something which you think is known 
to everybody is in fact known to but few. 


It is the thing that everybody should 


We are looking for a lot of good Discoveries right now. 


Isn’t it worth spending four cents (postage for possible return of manuscript should be 


enclosed) to find out what we think about yours? 
available Discovery. We’ll pay two dollars for extra good ones. 


We pay at least one dollar for each 
Address, Discovery 


Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


CLEAN hairbrush every day for three hundred 

and sixty-five days in the year is now a 

recognized necessity for perfect hair health. 
Every-day washing would soon ruin the best of 
brushes, and is otherwise impracticable; however, 
there is a solution of the matter in electricity. 
Hold the brush under the suction nozzle of the 
vacuum cleaner for a moment only, and you have 
a clean brush without work or worry. 

"  M. E. S. H., Michigan. 


#Mrs. H. B., of Vermont, in the August number of 
Good Housekeeping, speaks of having trouble 
with the rubbing off of carbon-paper when trans- 
ferring designs, and the use of lard to remove such 
blemishes. All such troubles may be avoided by 
the use of the French-gray transfer-paper, made for 
china-painters and purchasable at all shops that 
handle art materials. It is available for the most 
delicate batiste. Mrs. J. M. M., Pennsylvania. 


A convalescing patient usually wants to sit up in 
bed, but almost no propping will keep him from 
slipping down from an upright position, to his dis- 
comfort and the annoyance of the nurse. <A good 
way to prevent slipping is to twist a sheet, slip it 
under the covers, and fasten it at each side of the 
bed. The convalescent can then put his feet against 
\t and sit up in peace. 
Mrs. A. H. McA., New Jersey. 


The masculine member of our family was much 
troubled because his negligée shirts wore out were 
the stiff corner of the collar constantly rubs against 
them. They had to be thrown away while still per- 
fectly good, with this small exception. I evolved the 
following plan, which has proved very successful: 
Cutting a strip from the back flap of the shirt, I 
applied a box-plait on either side to cover the worn 
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_ side. 


portion. A piece of cloth as nearly matching as 
possible was neatly inserted in the back, and the 
result was a shirt with plaited front, with a good 
term of service still before it. f 
Mrs. H, E. H., Massachusetis. 


In planning a house it is an excellent scheme to 
arrange a telephone ‘‘slide’”’ between two rooms 
(preferably halls) that are respectively in the front 
and back of the house, and there instal a desk tele- 
phone. By this arrangement the telephone may be 
used in either of two rooms, with great gain in pri- 
vacy and convenience. In many cities there are 
two telephone systems; when a house is provided 
with a telephone connection in each company, the 
telephones may then be installed together, and 
be used at the same time, without occasioning an- 
noyance. 

My own house has old-fashioned brick partitions, 
and between the library and a back hall I have had 
such a slide cut through an 18-inch wall, and I have 
inclosed the opening by a paneled door on each — 
In this wall-cabinet both telephones stand 
when not in use, The domestics answer the tele- 
phone from the hall, and if the ring is for me, a tap 
calls me to the library side. If while talking I leave 
the instrument in the cabinet, the conversation is 
not easily heard from either side; but to make doub- 
ly sure that I am not heard from fthe hall, I can 
pull the telephone into the library and ‘lose the door 
on my own side, as well as the other.\ Both tele- 
phone lines can be used at the same\time, without 
interference. \ 

By this arrangement, private conversations can- 
not be heard by the domestics; and while their 
calls do not interfere with us, the telephone is so 
placed that long conversations are ‘somewhat 
checked. .Such an arrangement is admirable in any 


My 


do not want to feed 
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household where some supervision is necessary to 


insure the wise and limited use of telephones. 
Ap J., Ohio. 


#Umbrella days are coming, and more than a few 
people will go out in the rain unprotected because 
their umbrellas refuse to open without breaking. 
You will never be troubled with broken ribs poking 
through the cloth if you occasionally put a tiny 
drop of good machine oil on the joints at the top, 
bottom, and sides of the frame, to prevent rusting. 
This will not soil the covering, as there is a little 
pad at each joining, which will absorb any super- 
fluous oil. L. E. B., New York. 


#In cutting the flannel skirts for my baby’s layette, 
I found that if I laid the pattern upon the goods 
neck to neck, the pieces which were left at the sides 
were large enough for the first straight flannel bands 
—quite an item with material as expensive as baby 
flannel. A. M. C., New York. 


#Here is an easily made little dummy clock which 
is a great help to nurses and to mothers with babies. 
Take a piece of cardboard 4 by 5 in. and with 
compasses, or something with a smooth, round 
edge (a small dish will do), draw a circle in its center. 
Mark the inside of the circle with the numerals, as 
on a “‘clock-face.’”’ Make two ‘“‘hands” from heavy 
paper by cutting two strips half an inch wide and 
about two inches long, having the minute hand long- 
er than the hourhand. Fasten these in the center of 


one circle with a shoe- : 
button, which has 
been inserted 


through small holes 
in the hands and 
eardboard, and -is 
held in place by a 
tooth-pick at the 
back. If you fed 
the baby at 7:10 and 


it again for two 
hours, just set your 
dummy clock at 
g:10, and then don’t 
worry about forget- 
ting when you fed it 


last. wrs.H. P. P., 
California. 


#It is often very 
difficult to use a 
telephone _ satisfac- 
torily when it is lo- 
cated in a_ noisy 
place. Most people 
shield their free ear 
with their free hand, 
hoping to shut out 
the disturbing sounds 
by thismeans. This 
helps but little if at 
all, for this reason: 
The outside noises 
enter the transmitter 
and drown out the 
incoming sound- 
waves. Telephone 
operators in. public 
places where the out- 
side noises are al- 


A play-room in a corner! 





Not having a whole room to 
spare, a corner was fitted up as shown here. 
little girl’s own domain, and she was perfectly happy 
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ways to be reckoned with, place the free hand 
flat across the mouth-piece when the person at the 
other end of the line is speaking, thus excluding all 
outer noises and enabling them to hear clearly. 
Of course, the hand is removed when they themselves 
are speaking. This simple expedient can be used 
anywhere by anyone, and will prove of great assist- 


ance in the comfortable use of the telephone. 
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When packing hats and other crushable articles 
in a trunk for traveling, I have had good success 
in keeping each in its place, no matter what gym- 
nastics the trunk performed, by wrapping each 
separately in cloth (an old towel will do), and 
fastening it to the bottom and sides of the trunk 
with large-sized thumb-tacks, which can be bought 
for ten cents a dozen at any hardware store. The 
small tacks pull out too easily. I also pin a cloth 
over the tray holding miscellaneous small things, 
and find everything in its place at the journey’s 
end. I think even the proverbial ‘‘fox ‘and goose 
and load of hay” could have traveled together in: 
safety by this method! . zg. Kk. s.; Massachusetts.’ 


#Our children always collect leaves and grasses at 
the approach of fall, and I find the most successful 
amusement on a rainy day is to let them crystal- 
lize these by dipping them into a jar of water in 
which alum has been dissolved. They make pretty 
ornaments for a child’s party. Our little ones also 
enjoy leaving a string in a solution.of alum or coarse 
salt for a few days, 
and are greatly de- 
lighted at the pretty 
crystals that are thus 
formed. 

- 2M. D., Massachusetts. 


Put two = screw- 
hooks or -eyes under 
the top of your 
machine, near the 
ends, and two more, 
the same distance 
apart, on the 'chair- 
rail in your sewing- 
room. Pin an old 
sheet to these, one 
side to the machine 
and the other to the 
wall. This forms a 
fine, large pocket, 
which will keep your 
materials from 
catching around, the 
wheels or slipping to 
thes toora isis 
method has _ been 
used for many years 
in one of Chicago’s 
exclusive dressmak- 
ing establishments, 
which has earned the 
name of the “Spot- 
less Shop.” 


WES het Ors 
New Jersey. 





When rheumatism 
in the fingers causes 
such discomfort that 
letter-writing is 


It was the 


painful, try 
putting a hole 
through an or- 
dinary large 
1 bottle-cork and 
then _ putting 
your pen-holder 
through it, let- 
ting the cork 
rest at the point 
you hold. Then, 
resting the fore- 
arm on a table, 
let the move- 
ment of writing 
come from the 
arm. The crip- 
pled fingers are 








Two good bibs at small cost. 
Cut a cheap Turkish towel as 
shown here, sew on ribbons, 
and you have two serv- 
iceable bibs that will wash 


not so taxed as when 


grasping a small holder. 
F. M. M., New York. 


#When planning for your 
electric wiring in your new 
home, have sockets for drop- 
lights in the closets, particu- 
larly in the one under the 
stairs where coats and rubbers 
and umbrellas are apt to be 
kept. Have separate lights in the 
kitchen for the sink and stove, 
and a wall-extension socket on 
the sleeping-porch, so that a 
heater or an electric blanket 
may be used out there, if it is 
wanted. Such wiring will cost 
more if done after the house 
is finished. One of my friends 
is talking about having a push-button, so 
that the vestibule can be lighted from the. 
outside and the delay so often caused by 
ill-lighted vestibules done away with. 


Mrs. G. W. W., Long Isinad. 


When the baby has broken his last nursing 
bottle (if it’s a Hygeia), and you have hunted 
the house over for something the big nipple will 
fit over and haven’t found it, and you are 
seven miles in the country and the baby won’t 
take the milk from cup or spoon, and you are 
in despair—cheer up! Take a common drinking- 
glass and push the big nipple down info it until 
it fits snugly. Then baby can nurse as usual. 
The most valuable discovery I’ve made 
this year. Mrs. I. C. W., California. 


My mother has found 
a good and efficient way 
of making buttonholes 
which I think those who 
dislike making them will 
gladly welcome. After 
placing the bottons 
about a quarter of an 
inch from the _ goods, 


A folding spoon, 

which fits easily 

in the pocket or 
hand-bag and can 
be carried anywhere. 
The smaller (upper) 
end, which fits into the 
larger when the spoon 
























For the man who must read his paper at 

breakfast, this stand is now offered. 

heavy enough to hold any paper—and 
never upsets the sugar-bowl 
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take the opposite edge and crochet a _ chain- 
stitch of five loops and stick it through the goods. 
Then catch it on the last stitch and make five more. 
Each of these loops thus made may be used as a 
buttonhole, or every other one. The dress lies flat 
and has a perfect finish, fixed in this way. A cro- 
cheted edging of shell-stitch gives a very pretty 
finish also. J. J., Arizona. 


#Discovered by the “Discoveries” editors! 
Bleaching as suggested in a discovery in the July 
issue is not safe. Javelle water is too strong a 
chemical to use at boiling temperature. The safest 
method is to send the garment to a reliable cleaner’s, 
where the use of strong cleansing and bleaching 
chemicals is understood. Bleaches strong enough 
to do the work are dangerous in unskilled hands. 
—THE EDITORS. 


It is a good plan when traveling to 
have one’s name and address printed 
or written’ on~the inside cover of a 
trunk. Then in case of loss of check, 
or any mistake, it can be identified 
by the owner to the satis- 
faction of the railway officials 
by simply opening the trunk. 
L. F. G., Massachusetts. 


#The housekeeper who 
likes to be sanitary and 
careful, as well as to 
save trouble, will cut a 
piece of white oilcloth 
» and place it in the bot- ~ 
tom of the trash basket. This 
keeps the trash from sifting 
through to the floor, as it will do, 
IT notice, even with the closely 
woven baskets; and it can be 
washed and kept clean more 
easily than the straw bottom. 
; Mrs. P. H., Tennessee. 


It is 


#1 had great difficulty get- 
ting the Boston ivy to start 
on our stucco house, as every time there was 
a high wind the young tendrils were torn 
off. My husband finally applied strips of 
surgeons’ plaster to the vine, and our worry 
ceased at once. These strips held the ivy 
firmly in place, were not affected quickly by 
the dampness, and did not show on the white 
plaster. Mrs. E. M. C., Connecticut. 


For some time the chains running down 
to our furnace drafts gave us considerable 
trouble by the links twisting and sticking, 
and finally coming apart. My husband 
dipped these draft chains into melted 
paraffine, and they have worked smoothly 
and well since then. 
Mrs. G. H. M., Michigan. 


“Fasten your Mara- 
bou stole together in 
front with a small shell 
barette. It is light 
and will not injure the 
Marabou, while if you 
match the colors, the 
fastening will be almost 
invisible. s. £. W., Penn. 


is collapsed, is 
adapted to a 
child’s mouth. 
This little device 
is particularly use~ 
ful where medicine 
must be taken when 
one is away from home 
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‘The Giving of Gifts 


yt HAT are you going to give for Christmas? By the time you read 
these words the answer to that question will be urging itself upon 
you, because, unfortunately, custom has made that day a day of 
exchanging “presents’—gifts that all too frequently represent an 
unwise outlay on the part of .the givers and no utility for the re- 
cipients. It is that that is destroying the sanctity of this otherwise 
happy festival. With the giving of gifts we are in entire accord, 
but let them be useful, not too rich for your purse, and purchased 


with a thought for the personality of the ones who will open them 
on Christmas day. 





In all the stores preparations have gone forward for the mobs of visitors who 
will crowd them until late on the very eve of Christmas. Miles of counters display 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise made just for this purpose. Much of 
it is gaudy, glittering, cheap, in imitation of the honester goods that are most in 
demand throughout the year. Along these counters pass thousands of eager shop- 
pers—all the world, it seems, goes through the stores in December—most of them not 
knowing what they want, few of them buying and going about their business. Up 
and down and in and out they go, until in desperation they decide upon a plausible 
something for somebody on their list. And a million times a day goes up the 
prayer-like thought, “I'll be glad when Christmas is over.” 


Back of the counters are those most to be pitied. To them this 
orgy of buying means the straining of nerves and muscles to meet the 
demands of employers, an unreasonableness forced upon the latter by 
the thoughtlessness of the Christmas shoppers. With the whole com- 
munity to be served within a few days it is impossible for the clerks 
not to be overworked— and so grows the army of those who dread the 


coming of the birthday of the Lord. 


What can you do? Two things: join the increasing number 
of those who give books and magazines, and do your shopping early— 
in. the month-and-im the day. The objection is made that the late 
buyers are given a wider choice and cheaper prices. If these 
considerations count with you, you are not a true giver. “The gift 
without the giver is bare.” Choose what you want to give, and if 
you have in your heart the serenity of the wise giver, you will 
not care if all the prices in Christendom are lowered. 
Best of all, thinking of both the recipient and the seller, 
choose some useful thing, go and get it, and go home. 


“The time draws near the birth of Christ.” If 
you believe in him, let a little of his 
spirit guide your preparations for the 
day. If his teachings have not im- 
: ae F: pressed you, if you follow after other 
m7 gods or none, then let that fel- 

low~-feeling which is the essence 
of the brotherhood of man 
guide you into such an obser- 
vance of the holy day that no 
one because of you will have 
occasion to regret its coming. 
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HINKING of Christ, and hearing what men say 


Anent his second coming some near day, 
Unto the me of me, I turned to ask, 

W hat can we do for him, and by what task, 
Or through what sacrifice, can we proclaim 

Our mighty love, and slorify his name? 


W hereon myself replied (thinking of Christ): 
Has not God's glory unto him sufficed? 

W hat need has he of temples that men raise? 
What need has he of any songs of praise? ‘ 
Not sacrifice nor offerings, needs he. 


(Thinking of Christ, so spake myself to me.) 


The rivers from the mountain do not try 
To feed the source from which they gain supply: 
They pay their debt by flowing on and down, 
And carrying comfort to the field and town. 
They scatter joy and beauty on their course, 
730 In gratitude to the Eternal Source. 
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And thus should we (thinking of Christ) bestow 
The full sweet tides of love that through us flow 
Upon earth's weaker creatures. To the less 
Must flow the greater, would we lift and bless. 
Christ is the mountain source; each heart a river; 
The thirsting meadows need us, not the Giver. 


Thinking of Christ, let us proclaim his worth 
By gracious deeds to mortals on this earth, 
And while we wait his coming, let us bring , 
Sweet love and pity to the humblest thing, 
And show our voiceless kin of air and sod 


The mercy of the Universal God. 


Not by long prayers, though prayers renew our grace— 

Not by tall spires, though steeples have their place— 

Not by our faith, though faith is glorious— 

Can we prove Christ, but by the Jove in us. 

Mercy and love and kindness—seek these three. 

Thus (thinking of Christ) myself said unto me. ° 731 





“I, for one, shall be glad when Christmas is over,” Elvira said. “I feel too old 
for Christmas. I feel left out. Hear those young things 
in the kitchen, talking and laughing !™ 








Srend Of Moy Fbeart 


Neary 6 Wilkins Freeman 


Author of ‘A New England Nun,” “The Love of Parson Lord,” etc. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


| “A LOVE STORY OF OLD NEW ENGLAND—WHEN MEN WENT WEST TO MAKE 
MONEY AND CAME BACK TO WIN LOVE 


PRIEND of my heart, tho’ many years 
We journey thro’ this vale of tears; 
Tho’ eyes grow dim, and white thy hair, 
Forever to me young and fair: 
To thee this little book I give, 
. And if you love me, pray receive, 
~ And let the giver be to thee 
What thou hast always been to me: 
... -¥riend:of my heart, for weal or woe, 
_- For time and for eternity. 


With a fine pen and in her very best 
hand, Catherine Dexter had copied the 
_verse of faulty rhythm and rhyme from a 
_ yellow old manuscript, which had belonged 
to her Aunt Catherine, long since dead, con- 
sidered by her intimates a poetess. Then 
Catherine, her face still grave and her kind 
_ eyes still intent, had sent the verse in an 
album to Elvira Meredith for a Christmas 
present, for she considered that Elvira 
was indeed the friend of her heart. And 
Elvira had sent in return a sweet little note 
of thanks, written on gilt-edged paper, 
and a beautifully embroidered black silk 
apron. ae 
- That afternoon the two ladies had 
thanked each other in person, and now 
Elvira was at Catherine’s house, and they 
were making little lace candy-bags for the 
Sunday-school Christmas-tree the next day. 
It was the time before the Civil War, when 
Sunday-school Christmas-trees were at their 
prime. Both Elvira and Catherine had 
Sunday-school classes. 


“We might just as well admit that we are 
not girls any longer,” Elvira declared, as she 
reached for another piece of lace. 

“Women cannot remain girls forever,” 
replied Catherine, who had a_ goodly 
supply of philosophy, and a_ disposition 
to accept the inevitable gracefully. 

But Elvira was different. She had beena 
great beauty. She had smiled at and scorned 
many lovers. She had played the harp 
and sung. She had possessed all the accom- 
plishments of her day. Now they seemed to 
pale. She was ina way still a beauty, but a 
beauty whose charms had been in the world 
so long that they had become as an uncon-. 
sidered rose. Elvira herself no longer took 
pleasure in regarding her face in her looking- 
glass. She was dainty about her- dress 
from force of habit; but in her heart of 
hearts it did not seem to her to matter. 
Nothing of that sort had mattered very 
much since Lucius Converse had gone away 
after her last rejection of his suit. 

Elvira had not intended the rejection to 
be final. In those days of her youth, she 
had been unable to consider any adverse 
decision with regard to love of herself final. 
Then it had seemed to her that, once love, 
it must be always love. Then she had be- 
lieved in the enduring power of that face in 
the looking-glass. How many times her 
thoughts had run in this groove! Until 
they had worn it so deep they could no 
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longer climb over the sides of it, she now 
realized. And they would soon give up 
trying to climb over, she told herself, as she 
sewed bag after bag. It was because she 
was growing cld. She shook her head hope- 
lessly. There were young girls out in the 
kitchen, making molasses candy and string- 
ing popcorn for the Christmas-tree, and 
their happy laughter and chatter made 
Elvira sadder still. 

“T, for one, shall be glad when Christmas 
is over,’’ she said to Catherine. ‘‘I feel too 
old for Christmas. I feel left out. Hear 
those young things in the kitchen, talking 
and laughing! Addie Emerson is telling 
Faith Wheeler how Tommy Keene took her 
sleigh-riding. You and I never go sleigh- 
riding nowadays, Catherine.” 

“Jonas can take us, any time you wish,” 
said Catherine. 

“Thank you,” replied Elvira. “Going 
sleigh-riding behind your hired man, driving 
your fat old black horse, is not the kind of 
sleigh-riding I mean. I mean flying over 
the hard, white snow on a moonlight night, 
with the horse shying at the shadows and 
the bells ringing like mad and—a young 
man driving—with one hand.” Elvira 
laughed a little in spite of herself. 

Catherine colored. Then she also laughed. 
“Elvira Meredith, I am ashamed of you!” 

‘Well, I am not quite old enough or sour 
enough not to laugh and be ashamed of my- 
self when I say a foolish thing,” said Elvira, 
“but I do feel sad this Christmas. I realize 
that I have lost, and by my own fault, so 
many of the great gifts of life. I wonder 
whether by another Christmas my hair 
will not be gray, and I obliged to wear a 
cap and front-piece?”’ 

Catherine laughed again. “Elvira,” said 
she, “‘I cannot see a single gray hair.” 

“There are a few, and I shall look a 
fright in a cap. I tried on mother’s the 
other day. However, that will not matter.” 
Elvira meant that Lucius Converse would 
not see her in a cap, and that was a comfort. 

“T don’t think things of that sort really 
do matter,” said Catherine in her philosoph- 
ical way, ‘“‘and I do not think you need to 
worry about the cap for a good many years, 
anyway.” 

“Of course that is unworthy,” admitted 
Elvira, “‘but you must know, Catherine, 
that my life is—well—not exactly what I 
expected, not quite calculated to make me 


very happy.” 
Catherine glanced about, and in her face 


Friend of My Heart 


was a covert sense of satisfaction, and of 
self-accusation before the satisfaction. 
Catherine had the best house in the village. 
The room in which she was seated was hand- 
somely furnished. There was a Brussels 
carpet, there were a haircloth sofa and 
chairs, and the south windows were filled 
with blooming oleander-trees. Beyond was 
a glimpse on one side of a fairly glorious 
“best”? parlor, with red silk-damask sweeps 
of curtains; on the other, of a dining-room 
with a Chippendale sideboard, laden with 
glass and old silver. The house was warm 
from a hot-air furnace, the only one in the 
village. “I realize that I have more to 
make me satisfied with my lot than you 
have, dear,” said Catherine, and her eyes 
were apologetic. 

“Oh, I am glad you have such nice 
things,” said Elvira. ‘‘I don’t mind that. 
Of course it is hard, having so very little— 
we have to manage so carefully. But poor 
mother is so trying nowadays that I can 
hardly bear it, although I do try. Henri- 
etta does not seem to mind. She has a bet- 
ter disposition than I have, I suppose.” 
Henrietta was Elvira’s older sister. 

‘Henrietta has never expected so much of 
life, therefore she is naturally not so disap- 
pointed at not having it,” remarked Cath- 
erine. . 

“T fear that does not excuse me,” said 
Elvira, ‘‘ but I will own that thisis the saddest 
Christmas I ever knew—and these foolish 
little lace candy-bags are driving me crazy!” 

Catherine laughed. They were sewing 
the bags with colored wool, and Elvira’s had 
knotted under her nervous taper fingers. 
“Here, don’t break that wool,” cried Cath- 
erine. ‘“‘Giveit tome; I will get the knot out!” 

Elvira thanked her when she took it back. 
“What have you for your Sunday-school 
class?”’ said she. 

Catherine hesitated. “Little coral pins.” 

“‘Oh,”’ exclaimed Elvira, ‘‘the girls will be 
delighted. I have nothing for mine except 
some little books—not very interesting, I 
fear.” 

‘Girls always like books.” 

“T don’t know. When I was a girl, I 
would have much preferred a coral pin. I 
do hope my Sunday-school class and my 
friends will not give me any more worsted 
things this year. I had so many last year 
that I can never use them up if I live to be a 
hundred; and they are dreadful things for 
moths. I am not able to give much, but I 
have tried to give what people would not 
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_ be miserable over. Oh, the girls are com- 
ing! Itis time to go home. The days are 
short now. Well, the candy-bags are done: 
this is the last.” 

The young girls flocked in and took formal 
leave of Elvira and Catherine, whom they 
considered very old. Elvira, watching them 
scurry down the path between the box- 
borders, sighed. She was pinning her 
shawl. Catherine was also pinning hers. 
It was after sunset, and Catherine always 
walked home with Elvira if she remained 
late. Elvira was a timid soul, and Cather- 
ine had never known what fear was. 

Elvira lived in the next house, but the 
road was lonely, skirting a wide field. EI- 
vira’s house, the old Meredith homestead, 
showed in the moonlight a curious vague- 
ness of outline, like a sketch done with a 
soft pencil. It was out of repair. Its 
shingles flapped like the very rags of a home. 
Its sills were rotten; the doors and windows 
sagged. The interior showed a stately 
shabbiness. 

When Elvira entered, she realized the con- 
trast between her home and her friend’s. 
It was chilly. There was also a not alto- 
gether disagreeable, but musty odor, like the 
breath of the old house. That night when 
Elvira went up-stairs to her own room the 
cold was so intense that a rigid chill held 
her like the arms of a skeleton. There was 
no heat in the room. Elvira seldom afford- 
ed afireon the hearth. She hurried to bed, 
and lay there long awake and shivering, 
with the moonlight lying in a broad blue 
shaft across the floor. 

She could see from the bed a light in 
Catherine’s dining-room; and she wondered 
why she was up so late, for it was after 
ten, which was considered very late in 
Abbotsville. 

Catherine, when she had returned, had 
been accosted by her old servant-woman. 
“TI found some jars of that peach preserve 
beginning to spoil,” said she, ‘“‘and I didn’t 
dare to leave it, for all it’s so cold. SoI 
have been scalding it up. I didn’t find it out 
till I went to the store-room to get the jelly 
for supper; then I noticed the peach looked 
sort of queer.” 
taste of the preserve to make sure that it 


was right; and Catherine, who was fond of 


sweets, sat down at the dining-table with a 
saucer of peaches before her, and began to 
eat. “It is very nice,”’ said she. 

Maria, who was privileged, sat in a chair 
- in the corner, beaming. “I’m glad,” she 


Maria wished Catherine to. 
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replied proudly. “I know you set store by 
peach. I’m glad I happened to notice it.” 
Maria was a tall woman, with a thin skin 
roughened by frequent scrubbing with soap 
and water, with gray-blonde hair, and a 
sharp nose terminating unexpectedly in a 
knob, upward turned. ‘Mr. Lucius Con- 
verse is in town,” she added. 

Catherine started and paled slightly. 
“Who told you, Maria?” 

-“Nobody told me. I saw him go by 
when I was in the butcher’s shop,” she re- 
plied, with pleased importance. 

Catherine took another spoonful of peach 
preserve. Her hand was quite steady, but 
she could hear her heart beat. 

‘““He hasn’t changed one mite, except he’s 
raised a beard, and mebbe he’s a little bit 
heftier,’’ said Maria. 

“Hasn’t her” 

““He was dressed real handsome, too. 
He wore a greatcoat and a silk hat, and he 
carried a cane.” 

Catherine took another spoonful of peach 
preserve. 

“The butcher said he was stopping at the 
tavern,’ continued Maria; “said he’d 
spoke to him—just as pleasant as he used to 
be. Mr. Lucius Converse always was real 
pleasant spoken.” 

“Yes, he was,”’ assented Catherine. She 
took another spoonful of peach preserve, 
and the sweet, smiling face of a young man 
of long ago seemed just before her. How 
Lucius had smiled, had smiled at everybody, 
at her, Catherine, as well as at Elvira! 
Perhaps Lucius Converse had smiled too 
often and too impartially, had said pleasant 
things too often and impartially. It was 
quite probable, indeed, that Lucius had 
smiled as pleasantly at the butcher as he had 
smiled at Catherine. But in her heart the 
smile had remained, like a rose pressed in a 
book of memory. Catherine could look at 
it, but she seldom did. She was entirely too 
sensible; moreover, she had not known that 
Lucius had not married. She did not 
know, that evening, until Maria spoke 
again. 

“The butcher says he ain’t never mar- 
ried,”’ said Maria presently. 

“Hasn’t he?” 

“No, he ain’t. Mebbe he’s come back 
to get Miss Elvira.” 

‘Perhaps he has,” assented Catherine. 
However, she remembered one evening 
when she was a girl, when Lucius had es- 
corted her home from evening meeting. It 
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was true that Elvira was visiting in Boston 
at the time; but on that evening, walking 
along the sidewalk upon which the hard- 
packed snow glistened under the moonlight, 
making it like a track of blue and crystal, 
Lucius had, if ever a woman could tell when 
she was made love to, made love to her, to 
Catherine. 

Even now Catherine, bringing her hard 
common sense to bear upon the sweet old 
memory, told herself that it was entirely 
true: Lucius had made lovetoher. He had 
said things which could have only one mean- 
ing. ‘ He had looked at her with eyes which 
expressed devotion. He had not asked her 
to marry him, but Catherine, when she en- 
tered her house door, was convinced that he 
loved her, and not Elvira, as she had 
thought. She dreamed of wedding Lucius. 

Then Elvira had returned, and appeared 
at meeting in a green-shot silk and a hat 
trimmed with roses, tied under her chin 
with white lutestring ribbons. And Lucius 
had never taken his eyes from that face of 
delicate, drooping loveliness. That even- 
ing he had walked home with Catherine and 
Elvira, had dismissed Catherine not ungen- 
tly with a good night at her own gate, and 
had walked on with Elvira. — 

Catherine had sat on her front porch 
that evening and watched Elvira’s house. 
It had remained dark nearly an hour. Then 
a window had gleamed out with light, and 
soon she heard a quick step. She had hur- 
ried into her own house and closed the 
door; but through a side light of the door 
she had seen Lucius falter and hesitate, as if 
he had a half-mind to enter. Then he had 
gone on, and the next day Elvira had come 
over and told her of his going West, and her 
rejection of his offer of marriage. 

Now, after all these years, hearing that 
Lucius Converse had returned to Abbots- 
ville and was still unmarried, Catherine 
wondered why he had come back. He had 
a married sister living in Boston; but there 
was nobody, apparently, to bring him back 
to the little village. Catherine was a 
shrewd woman, and she had come to esti- 
mate Lucius rather shrewdly, to understand 
him. He was a successful lawyer, and had 
made a considerable fortune. He had 
flitted from pillar to post in his wooing of 
women; but when the time arrived for him 
to settle for life, he would inevitably choose 
an harbor which he considered safe. 

Catherine said to herself: ‘Lucius has 
come back here for a wife. He wants a wife 
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wish to marry?”’ 


andahome. He knows that neither Elvira 
nor I have married. Which of us does he 
She considered Elvira’s 
beautiful face. She considered her own—not . 
unattractive—and her disposition, which was 
of a steadier, serener type than Elvira’s and 
might appeal to an older man wishing for a 
peaceful and well-ordered household. She 
did not consider her superior financial state 
as an asset. Lucius had money enough of 
his own, and he had never been a fortune- 
hunter. Catherine, finishing her peach pre- 
serve, decided that she did not know which 
of them he wanted, Elvira or herself. 

The next day was Christmas. Catherine 
heard early in the morning that Lucius had 
gone to Boston to spend the day with his 
sister. She said nothing about him to 
Elvira. She thought that Elvira also 
might have heard; but she decided that she 
had not, when they were working together — 
in the church vestry over the tree. Elvira 
would have betrayed it, had she known. The 
nervous, high-strung creature could not hold 
a secret; it rasped her soul until she had rid 
herself of it. A woman of no mystery, 
except the inevitable mystery of every in- 
dividual; one always knew, however one 
might disapprove, that there was nothing 
hidden in her for further disapprobation. 

That day Elvira displayed all her weak- 
nesses. It was Christmas. She was sad, 
almost pettish, because she missed for her- 
self what would have made the day really 
Christmas. The lines between her blue 
eyes were strongly marked; her sweet 
mouth drooped at the corners. In the 
evening, when they were all assembled for 
the Christmas-tree, she did not look as 
pretty as usual. 

Catherine regarded her uneasily. She 
had not told her about Lucius, because she 
feared to make her more nervous. Now she 
had a guilty feeling that if he should come 
to the tree he would not see Elvira at her 
best. Her hair was drawn back too tightly, 
her smile was forced. Her dress, even, was 
not as tasteful as usual. Elvira, although 
she had little money, managed her dress 
very well; but that evening her old black 
silk was shiny across the back, and gave her 
a bent appearance. Moreover, black never 
suited her. When her name was called, she 
went to the tree to receive her gifts, and re- 
turned with the same set smile. 

Thelow-ceilinged vestry was aromatic with 
the odor of evergreen. The tree twinkled 
with lights, and its boughs were bravely fes- 
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tooned with strung popcorn. From all the 
settees looked eager faces, of youth, middle- 
age, and even age. ‘There was an effect, to 
the imaginative, as of hands outstretched 
for the bounty of love itself. The children, 
although hampered by the uncouth fashions 
of their day—the girls with hoops, and 
starched pantalettes showing under crude- 
colored woolen gowns, with 
their childish locks pulled back 
from their candid brows; the 
boys in absurd jackets and 
trousers made by unskilled 
hands—were still beautiful with 
the unrivaled beauty and ra- 
diance of youth, which, having. 
as yet had nothing, expects 
the whole earth. 

Poor Elvira was as an intro- 
verted high-light of melancholy 
upon the festive picture. When 
people talked to her, she replied 
politely. Elvira was a lady, 
born and bred, but her face 
never once changed. She open- 
ed none of her packages while 
she was in the vestry. 

Catherine walked home with 
her, along that track of snow 
gleaming with blue and crystal 
under the moon, waved over 
with lovely shadows from the | 
trees bowing gracefully before 
the north wind. At first they 
were of a numerous company, 
which gradually dispersed, some 
entering home-doors, some turn- 
ing into by-streets; and when 
they reached Catherine’s gate, 
the two were quite alone. Then 
Elvira spoke, and her speech 
was at once tragic, absurd, piti- 
ful. She railed, she raged, she gestured. 
Always she was graceful; never once did she 
lose the sweet undertone from her voice. 
Poor Elvira had an essentially sweet nature, 
but her highly-strung nerves quivered into 
discords under the strain of her life. Sud- 
denly she tore the wrapping from a package. 
‘An old blue head-tie!” said she, and gave 
the thing a fling. 

Catherine stared, aghast. 
you crazy?” 

“No,” said Elvira, in her strained, sweet 
voice, “I am not crazy. I am keeping from 
being crazy.” She tugged at the cord of 
‘another package. ‘‘ Another blue head-tie!’’ 
said she, and flung it. 





“Elvira, are 
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Even now Catherine, bringing her hard common sense to bear 
upon the sweet old memory, told herself that it was entirely 


true that Lucius had made love to her 


“Why, Elvira!” 

‘Don’t mind me, Catherine. I must do 
it.” Elvira opened the next package. ‘“‘A 
great green and white pin-cushion,”’ said she. 
She gave that a toss, and it rolled like a ball. 

“Why, Elvira!” 

“‘T must, Catherine! Here is another 
pin-cushion, a red and white one.” Elvira 
tossed that, and kicked it with her slender, 
pointed foot. ‘“‘Here is another, and an- 
other! Just as I thought—all my Sunday 
school class has given me pin-cushions. I 
must have ten!’ One after another, the 
pin-cushions dropped on the hard snow and 
were propelled by Elvira’s lady-feet. 

“Why, Elvira!” 
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“Catherine, they knew I did not want 
these things! They knew, and they did not 
care! We have things we do not want be- 
cause nobody cares. It is awful; I am 
wicked, but it zs awful!’”? Suddenly Elvira 
wept. She sobbed aloud likea child. The 
two were before Elvira’s gate. ‘“‘Somehow, 
this Christmas,”’ Elvira lamented, ‘I .have 
lost all courage, and all these worsted things 
seem to just make my heart break. JI seem 
to look ahead and see nothing but worsted 
things that I don’t want, on all my Christ- 
mas-trees, the rest of my life.”’ 

“You are not well, Elvira,” said Cather- 
ine. “How much have you eaten today?”’ 

Elvira hesitated. “We had a very good 
roast of pork,” said she, with a show of de- 
flance. 

“You did not have chicken?” 

“We none of us care so very much for 
chicken,” Elvira said, but Catherine knew 
the truth: that her friend could afford 
nothing except the roast of pork, and that 
Elvira had never liked pork. 

“They talked about having an oyster- 
supper tonight in the vestry, and I did not 
know they had changed their plans,” said 
Catherine. 

“Yes, they did talk about an oyster-sup- 
per,” returned Elvira, in a hungry voice, 
“and they had cake and coffee. The cake 
was very nice.” 

Catherine knew that Elvira never ate 
cake. She gave her friend’s arm a little 
pull. “Come home with me,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘There are oysters enough for a 
nice stew.” 

Then Elvira spoke lamentably. She 
never quite lost her dignity, her innate 
ladyhood; but she spoke as her friend had 
never dreamed she could speak. She re- 
vealed depths of her nature hitherto unsus- 
pected. “It is not oyster-stews I want,” 
said she, “neither do I want a lot of worsted 
things. I want the gifts of life that 
matter!” 

“T don’t think you ought to mind not be- 
ing married quite so much,” said Catherine 
calmly. She spoke with reason. At that 
time, spinsterhood was not usually vol- 
untary. 

Elvira turned upon her fiercely. “You 
think that is allP _You know, and I know, 
that marriage is the crown of life for a 
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anything more than I have now. I have to 
give up my dreams, and I suppose I love my 
dreams more than I would the reality. I 
have to give up a real home. Sometimes 
I feel as if mother fairly hated me, because— 
with my face—I have this sort of life. 
Henrietta is more contented than I can be, 
although she has no more than I have. I 
know she is a better woman, but I am the 
way I was made, and I can’t get outside of 
myself to make myself over. Of course, I 
know it is all my own fault that my life 
is not different, but that makes it harder. 
Catherine, I know you despise me, and I 
despise myself, but somehow, tonight, I 
have to tell what isin myheart. Somehow 
all those worsted things are the last straws. 
I can see nothing ahead of me but pin- 
cushions and tidiesand head-ties, paving the 


road to my grave: all things I-don’t want.” 


Elvira flourished another small parcel. 
“Here is another!” she cried. She tore the. 
package open. ‘Nothing was lacking ex- 
cept a worsted lamp-mat,”’ said she, “and 
now I have that!” She flung the fluffy 
thing down. Some beads on it sparkled 
tinilyinthe moonlight. She trampled onit, 

Again it seemed monstrous to Catherine, 
who had never so lost control of herself. 
“Why, Elvira!” she said. 

“Yes, [know howI seem. But perhaps 
I may be better for telling you, for speaking 
out just once. Ever since father died and 
mother got sonervous, Henrietta and I have 
just lived along like beads on a string, afraid 
to move lest we wear our string out. Hen- 
rietta has never realized that she was a bead 
on a string, but I have, and it is awful. 
Now I will go in, and mother will heag me. 
No matter how softly I move, she always 
hearsme. She will scold me, and Henrietta 
will not say anything, and I shall go to bed 
and not be able to sleep, and—Christmas 
day will be over.” Elvira flung her be- 
shawled arms around her friend and kissed 
her cool cheek with hot lips. ‘God bless 
you, Catherine,” she said; “I know I am 
wicked, but tonight I had to be wicked in 
order to be good.” 

“Well, go innow and be good,” returned” 
Catherine, with a soft, soothing laugh. 

Elvira fled into the house. 

Catherine turned and went her way. -She:- 
did not fairly understand her friend, but she 


woman, whether she owns to it or not; but 
women can live without crowns. It isn’t 
alone being not married! It is everything 
else. JI shall never, during all my life, have 


had strong convictions with regard to the 
oyster-stew, also reluctant convictions with_ 
regard to Lucius Converse. Catherine ha@ 
a suspicion that he was at the root of it afl: 
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that Elvira had never forgotten him.. She 
was surer because Elvira never mentioned 
his name. If Elvira, as frank as she was, 
was silent, her silence shouted. 

Then Catherine met Lucius Converse 
—a big, blond-bearded man. 

“Hullo, Catherine,” he said, as if they had 
met but yesterday. 

“Ts it you, Lucius,” said Catherine, and 
she also spoke as if they had met but yes- 
terday. 

The man looked down at the woman, and 
his face was tender. ‘‘As far as I can see, 
and the moon makes it as bright as day, you 
look exactly the same,” said he. 

“Vou look the same, only you have 
raised a beard.’ 

“Ves, I raised a beard right after I went 
away. I weigh more than I used to.” 

Bo clo 1.” 

“Well, I can’t tell about that, you are so 
_ wrapped up in that shawl thing. What are 
all those bundles you are carrying? Let me 
take some of them.”’ 

“No, they are not heavy, and I am almost 
home. They are Christmas presents. I 
have been to the Sunday-school Christmas- 
tree in the vestry.” 

“T meant to get home forthat. I thought 
I would see my old friends there, but I 
missed my train at the Junction, and the 
station was closed, and I have been three 
solid hours on the road, and I am cold and 
half-starved; but I thought I would look up 
somebody tonight, anyhow, as long as it is 
Christmas. Why are you headed this way? 
The church isn’t back there. ”’ 

“T went home with Elvira. 
ber Elvira?”’ 

“Of course I do, and you, too. I was go- 
ing to make a call—”’ Lucius Converse 
hesitated. Suddenly he became not en- 
tirely sure whether he had been about to 
call on Catherine or Elvira. Catherine’s 
face looked very good, even dear, to him, 
uplifted, with the moonlight flooding down 
-uponit. She wore a white wool hood, and 
her calm face was framed softly in pale folds. 

Catherine was thinking very swiftly, she 
who seldom thought swiftly, ‘‘If he goes to 
Elvira’s now, he will get no supper, and the 
house will be cold.”’ It also flashed through 
her mind that Elvira was not looking as 
‘pretty as usual. ‘You had better call on 
me first, Lucius,” said Catherine, “and I 
will make you a hot oyster-stew. Then it 
will not be too late. You can still call on 
Elvira.” 3 


You remem- 
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‘A hot oyster-stew sounds good to me,” 
replied. Lucius happily. ‘‘ Exactly what I 
want.” 

“And coffee?” 

Si hatetoo 

They entered the warm house. “This is 
comfortable,” said the man. It seemed like 
home to him. Listening to Catherine step- 
ping about in the kitchen, from which pres- 
ently issued savory odors, he became almost 
convinced that He had intended to call at 
this house whose door he had passed. He 
was not essentially romantic, nor in the full- 
est sense a lover. He had returned to Ab- 
botsville with the express purpose of seeking 
a helpmate. He knew that Elvira was still 
unmarried, and he could bring up the image 
of her lovely face quite distinctly to his 
memory. Still he knew, and also with inter- 
est, that Catherine was still unmarried. 
Now here was Catherine, in some respects 
more attractive than in her early youth; 
and more than herself was what she 
personified—the warm shelter and peace 
of Home. 

And he leaned back in the _ haircloth 
rocker, and felt distinctly disinclined to 
make another call that night. 

Meantime Catherine, preparing his sup- 
per, reflected and decided. She knew what 
she knew. She could have Lucius Con- 
verse for a husband if she chose. She 
knew that she was fond of him, and that he 
would be as fond of her, as the years passed, 
as of any woman. She had also a sudden 
illumination, this unimaginative, unroman- 
tic woman: she realized what the best of a 
marriage might be—the comradeship, the 
homemaking, possible only for the opposite 
sexes. She understood perfectly what she 
had to accept, or to resign. She loved Lu- 
cius with the best love that a good woman 
past her youth could givea man. She did 
not think of him as vacillating and swayed 
this way and that by the wills of women. 
She judged him correctly: he was of the 
type which, seemingly swayed by others, 
is swayed in reality only by themselves, 
never losing an osierlike foothold in their 
own interests. At the same time, no man 
would make a better and kinder husband. 
He was essentially a good man. This 
home-hunt, which the woman divined, 
proved it to her. It spelled more goodness 
than merely a wife-hunt. Catherine loved 
Lucius, but she loved him after the manner 


-of a queen dignified before her own needs, 


and capable of foregoing them. 
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She had only one doubt: 


make Lucius a good wife? Her whole 


faith clamored, “Yes.” Elvira would prob- 


ably be better for the man than she. Elvira 
loved him, and her dependence would arouse 
his strength. ‘““The women who need men 
to take care of them are the women who 
make men able to take care of them,” Cath- 
erine, forced into epigram by the strenuous- 
ness of the situation, told herself. Then 
she made her choice. 

When Lucius was seated in the dining- 
room, with the steaming oyster-stew and the 
coffee, Catherine was flying across the field 
between her house and Elvira’s. Catherine 
pounded on a side door, and Elvira came 
running. 

“Hurry, and put on your blue silk,” 
gasped Catherine. ‘I will put some more 
wood on the fire. Hurry! Lucius Con- 
verse is coming over to see you! He is eat- 
ing an oyster-stew at my house. - I ran over 
to tell you. Hurry!” 

Elvira paled. Then a wonderful flush 


spread over her face and neck. She smiled 


a heavenly smile of a soul abashed by happi- 
ness undeserved, coming in the midst of 
complaints and ingratitude. 

Her old mother had followed her to the 
door, her nightcap askew, grizzled locks 
flying around her face of a shrew. Now’she 
smiled, and her smile was also wonderful 
before ‘unexpected blessing. She called out 
to her daughter Henrietta, who occupied a 
room on the ground floor, “Elvira’s old 
beau is coming to see her!”’ And the scold- 
ing old voice gave a chord of love and re- 
pentance and amazing gratitude. 

Henrietta looked out of her bedroom door 
at Catherine, stirring the hearth fire into a 
blaze, at Elvira, fumbling with her hair. 
Henrietta’s large, patient face, surmounting 
the frill of her nightgown, had a charming 
expression. She held forth a mass of shim- 
mering blue. ‘Here is your blue silk, El- 
vira. It was in the closet here,’’ she said. 
“Put it on out there where it is warm. If 
you go into a cold room to dress, you will get 
chilled. Here is a brush, too. Don’t 
strain your hair too tight from your face!” 

Elvira took the blue:silk and ran to the 
old gilded pier-glass. The room, although 
shabby, was still stately, full of lovely 
effects of faded rose and lilac from ancient 
damask curtains and chair-coverings. The 
glass reflected, beside Elvira’s face, the high- 
leaping flames of orange and violet on the 
_cleanly-swept hearth. 
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, Friend. of Nie Heart... 





*Cathering hated home. é 

Lucius had finished his Sitar tee ‘He 
gazed at Catherine with eyes ready to see in 
her face the fulfilment of his dreams and his 
longing. 

But Catherine, seeing, ein not .see. 
She brought out pound-cake,* and poured 
another cup of coffee. Then :she said: 
“‘After you have eaten your cake and fin- 
ished the coffee, you had better go, for it is 
really late. Elvira has not yet retired. 
There is a light in the parlor.” 

Lucius looked at her. He obviously hesi- 
tated. 

Catherine held his overcoat ready. When 
he had finished his coffee, she touched his 
shoulder. ‘‘ You must go,” she said firmly, 
“or Elvira will retire for the night; and as 
for me—I must attend to making some 
ginger-tea for Maria. I have heard her 
cough since I came in.” . 

Lucius looked longingly at her. Hestam- 
mered. Catherine did not flinch. — She 
held his coat... He shrugged into it, and 
went. 

After the man was seated in the old parlor 
of the other house, with the other woman, 
beautiful as he had never known her, 
clad in shimmering blue, with her soft 
curls drooping over her crimson cheeks, 
with a dawn-surprise of happiness in her 
blue eyes, with the sweetest smile, as of 
a soothed infant, on her lips, Catherine 
moonlit field. She spoke aloud. A great 
loneliness was over her, and she wished 
to hear a human voice, even her own. 
“Elvira has got the Christmas present 
she wants,” said she. There was in her 
voice the utmost womanly sweetness, and 
yet a high courage, as of one who leads her- 
self to battle. A peace and happiness so 
intense that it seemed fairly celestial came 
over her. She could not understand why 
she was so happy. She did not even dream 
of the truth: that the gift of the Lord, the 
true Christmas gift, is, for some of his chil- 
dren—the more blessed and the nearer Him 
—-self-renunciation. She did not know that, 
by giving, she had received a fuller measure 
than she had given. 

' Then, smiling blissfully, all alone there in 
the moonlight, softly she repeated to her- 
self the beginning of the stanza she had 
written in Elvira’s album: “Friend of my 


‘heart—.”’ And that friend of her heart 


seemed standing before her, radiant, ang 
blessing her. 
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After the man was seated in the old parlor of the other house with the other 
woman, beautiful as he had never known her, Catherine stood gazing 
out a window. “Elvira has got the Christmas 
present she wants, said she 





















Linking street to street in 
one long chain of appeal 
and protest, onward they 
go—the mightiest array of 
modernity—trumpeters on” 
horseback, high-stirruped 
riders, triumphal gold char- 
iots, flag-trimmed, flower- 
bedecked floats, and finally 
column upon col- 
umn of just men 
and women and 
children — 
“marching for 
suffrage” 


The Women Who 









By Rose 


Author of ‘‘Hand-of-Love,” 


America’s progress toward the sure goal of ‘“‘Votes 
starts.” 
rected. But they are not. 


The ‘“‘hikes,” the street-corner speeches, 
They are all part of the 


tion which is bringing together the women of all 


AM-MAKING time on the 


mid-Western prairie! A wo- 
man turns from her kitchen 
stove with a flushed but 
satisfied face, and surveys the array 
of jars and glasses on tables and pantry 
shelves. Then she begins to assemble 
certain of the jars and glasses in suggestive 
proximity to a flat-bottomed basket. 
‘What you going to do with them, ma?” 
interposes little Willy, with lively solicitude. 
““T am going to take them to Mr. Bean’s 
grocery and sell them,” replies the woman, 
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story of its methodical, precise advance is large with 
Rose Young, an author and newspaper woman of the 
will increase your ardor. 


If you are not, it will make 


and packs the jars and glasses into the 
basket before little Willy’s begrudging 
eyes. “He said he would give me 
counter room, and what I get for those 
jars will pay my society dues and leave 
some over to turn in to the county 
association’s campaign fund,” she further 
assures little Willy—as if that helped 
him any! 







Get Tosether’”’ 


ung 


‘coat Push,” etc. 





Women” seems to the onlooker to be by “‘fits and 
parades and petitions—all appear haphazard, undi- 
red activity of a closely knit organization, an organiza- 
s in one compact, unswerving body of workers. The 
prt. Noone is better fitted to tell that story than Miss 
est standing. If you are a champion of women, this story 
‘think. Whatever your opinions, it will interest you 


Perhaps you meet her a little later, her 
buggy headed up the main street of Prairie- 
town toward Mr. Bean’s. Perhaps you 
smile, noting the two yellow, black-let- 
tered pennants that flutter from the whip- 
| holder. Perhaps, later still, you come 
| across her again, this time in Mr. Bean’s 
grocery store, her jam stock set out on a 
| plank across two sardine-kegs. The yellow 





pennants 
adorn the 
wall back 
of her now. 
“Votes for 
Women!” 
flaunt the pennants. 
“T’ll take a jar, Mis’ Jones,”’ one customer 
tells her, “‘but I ain’t buying it for suffrage; 
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I’m buying it for jam.” ‘See here, Tilly,” 
says another, a little meanness crisping 
his tongue, ‘“‘what’s the matter up at 
your house, anyway? Can’t you man- 
age John Henry without any vote to help 
you? 9 

Perhaps you overtake her, homeward- 
bound in the twilight, her feelings and 
her patience rubbed rather raw by 
the day’s adventure. 
jam,” she calls out from her buggy, ‘‘and 
I have two dollars and thirty-five cents 
for the county association’s campaign 
fund.” 


In the Face of Taunts and Laughter 


A rainy night, yet the women of a little 
Southern city venture abroad in noticeable 
numbers. In twos and threes they come 
to the “‘ladies’ entrance”’ of the local hotel, 
and disappear up-stairs into the parlors. 
Some men—commercial travelers, hotel 
loungers—seated in the lobby down-stairs, 
chuckle and chew and spit. Occasionally 
there is a much-appreciated reference to 
Mrs. Pankhurst. Next day the local paper 
will say: ‘Notwithstanding the shower, 
there was a large gathering for the parlor 
meeting of the Albemarle County Equal 
Suffrage Society at the Hotel Shenandoah 
last evening. While not ourselves in favor 
of the proposed innovation—being old- 
fashioned and believing, as we do, that 
woman’s sacred realm is the home, enshrined 
in the hearts of her husband and children— 
than which what more glorious destiny can 
there be for her whom nature has set aside 


for this important work?—and believing - 


further that the male sex is the one shown 
by Holy Writ to be the head of the family, 
wear the pants, and do the voting—yet 
some of the papers proved interesting, the 
one on the women of Kansas and what they 
are doing since having obtained the vote 
being splendid. There were also some talks 
and discussions on good citizenship; rais- 
ing the age of protection for girls, which 
has, however, already been raised from ten 
to fourteen i in this state; equal guardianship 
of children; equal educational advantages 
for women at the State University, and other 
matters that the ladies deem of impor- 
tance. At the close, Mrs. Bunce Newton 


announced that Mrs. E. L. Crane and- 


Mrs. Fanny Larnes had been chosen 
as delegates to the state suffrage associa- 
tion, which is to meet in the capital next 
month.” 


“But I sold the 


i 


The Women Who “‘Get Together’’ 4 


A thin-edged group at the intersectic 
‘of two streets in an Eastern city; a woma’ 
speaking from a soap-box, under the glai 
of an arc light; two other women distril 
uting ‘“‘rainbow fliers”—little colored lea 
lets bearing suffrage arguments. The pe 
ple come and go, all sorts and condition: 
workingmen; young “scions” in the 
evening clothes; tradespeople; trim-lookin 
women; tired mothers from the tenement 
children in their arms; shop-girls with thej| 

“steadies”’; younger girls with plaits dow 
their backs; and in the background, the fug: 
tive figures of some painted women an 
some very young boys from the neighbor 
hood gang, on whom two policemen kee’ 
a suspicious eye. They come and go, th 
people, now edging up, now melting away 
Here and there the faces are sympathetic 
here and there the expression is distincth 
hostile, but in the main it is just stupen 
dously indifferent. ‘Amuse us,” gaw)| 
the people visibly. ‘‘We have enough to b: 
serious about at home. Say somethin; 
funny, so we can laugh.” 

But the woman happens to be too mucl 
in earnest to catch the crowd-spirit abou) 
her. » My friends,” she says, approachiny| 
her finale, ‘ ‘you frequently hear that wher 
all or the majority of women want the vote! 
they will get it. My friends, if one hundrer 
girls prefer to be dolls of fashion, is thati) 
reason for denying a college education to thy 
girl with the mind and the ambition to learn) 
My friends, if one hundred women an 
satisfied to aon over their political right: 
to men for a mess of pottage, is that a reasor 
why the woman with the roused civic sense 
should have to submit to a disfranchisemeni| 
that is to her a humiliation and a degrada. 
tion? My friends, this month there wil) 
be held at Washington a meeting of the 
great national body of suffragists, among 
whom are women”’—in spite of the blue- 
coats, one of the smallest of the gang boys, 
worming into the crowd, succeeds in smash- 
ing a little bag of cayenne pepper; people 
begin to sneeze and snort—and the meeting 
adjourns sine die. 


One Goal—One Spirit | 


A November night in New York City, cool 
and for a time cloudy, then clear as crystal. 
Fifth Avenue packed with people from curb 
to house-wall. in a solid line extending from 
the Plaza, north, to Union Square, south. 

‘““How many in the crowd?” you ask a 
traffic-squad man at the Waldorf. ‘Close; 
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Thinking 
suffrage in 
empires!’ That 
is what Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, for years 
head of the suffrage movement 
in this country, has been doing 
since 1902. Asa result she is seeing 
the women of all nations joined 
into one progressive unit 


to half a million,” he 
estimates. ‘‘There 
is a straight stretch 
_of people two and a 
half miles long, and 
you can see for 
yourself how deep.” 
‘‘ And how many in the 
frocession?’’ “Better 
ask the antis,”’ he sug- 
gests. “TI hear they 
have an adding-ma- 
chine trained on the 
marchers. But if I 
were guessing, I’d 
say twenty thou- 
sand.” 

On southward 
they go—trumpet- 
ers on horseback, 
high-stirruped_ riders, 
triumphal gold char- 


i ° Dr, A H d Shaw, the “orator of th 
Semele erimived,. °° ~~ sséfragéchuee” 


suffrage cause” 
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flower-bedecked floats, and finally col- 
umn upon column of just women and 
men and children—‘marching for 
suffrage.” 
each swings a big round pumpkin 
lantern, a Champs-Elysées lan- 


Over the shoulder of 


tern, and in the perspective, the 
bobbing lights steady into a 

gleaming confluence that pours 
down the avenue like a river 





of 


rosy 
gold. Wo- 
men’s __ leagues, 


men’s leagues; women’s 
colleges, men’s colleges; train- 
ed nurses, teachers, and 
writers; editors and musi- 
cians; shirt operators, hat 
trimmers, leather-goods 
workers, stenographers, and 
bookkeepers; doctors, law- 
yers; Republicans, So- 
cialists, Democrats, Pro- 
hibitionists, | Progressives. 
And as the procession 
breaks up, all over Union 
Square women _— speakers 
take their stand. Up and 


down Broadway, out into the 


side streets, and along Fifth 
Avenue automobiles dart to 
pre-assigned places, and women 
with megaphones rise in the 
tonneaus to ‘talk suffrage.” 
Here a woman in college cap 
and gown, there a girl shirt- 
waist maker; here a society 
woman, there a woman who 
was once a “white slave.” 
Not one lonely street meeting 
tonight—hundreds_ of street 
meetings, the city become a 
forum, with suffrage argument 
linking street to street in one 
long chain of appeal and protest. 
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“Women cant do organization 
work,” scoffs a certain type of man. 
‘They re too jealous." But every- 
where women are refuting 
that charge. Particularly 
impressive instances of 
their cooperation are 


furnished at the 


What do you make of it in passing, this 
so-called suffrage agitation—the Prairie- 
town jam-maker; the parlor meeting 
down in Dixie; the pepper-disrupted 
soap-box crowd; those seemingly stray 
references to societies,. state associa- 
tions, national associations; that 
mighty metropolitan parade; the 
“hikes,” the voiceless speeches, the 
suffrage balls and plays and picnics 
that you run across North, South, 
East, and West today? Is it all 
haphazard? Or can it be that 
there is not only some underly- 
ing, unifying sweep of convic- 
tion, but some organized and 
effective sequence of effort 
from cause to effect? 

Ask the casual observer what 
he knows or thinks about woman’s 
ability to organize, and almost surely he 
opines that it is negligible. He thinks 
back over the women’s squabbles that he 
has encountered; he remembers that his wife 


and his mother don’t always “get along”’- 


well together; and almost invariably he 
says, ‘““Oh, women can’t do organization 
work; they can’t pull together—they are 
too jealous.”’ 

And all the while, for more than fifty 
years, the women of this country have been 
doing organization work, and doing it with 
a directness of purpose, a coherency of 
effort, and a shining quality of devotion, 
through an intricacy of ramifications that 
make an especial contribution to the history 
of volunteer organized activity. Today, 
through church work, temperance work, 





























The Women Who “Get Together” 


New York headquarters of the 


many of the most progressive inno- 
vations of suffrage propaganda 
are originated. Many of 
these also publish weekly 
or monthly papers 
devotedtothe cause 


philan- 
thropic 
work, 
co) tie 
work, and 
suffrage 
work, or- 
ganization 
among wWwo- 
men is—by 
women at least 
—an accepted 
and appreciated fact. 

Just at this crisis, it would be difficult to 
find a more typical illustration of the or- 
ganized woman in action than is supplied 
by the suffrage work in New York State. 
And not only are there evident on the local 
programs all the inter-associations of 
the organized work, from local to state to 
national to international bodies, but immedi- 
ate zest and tension are added because of 
New York’s being one of the “campaign 
states’’; that is to say, suffrage is in “ prac- 
tical politics” there. It passed both houses 
of this year’s Legislature and is due to come 
up before the Legislature of 1915, which will 
be elected next year. If a suffrage measure 


various suffrage organizations, where | 














The usual London sequel did not follow 
this speech; there was no riot and 
arrest. In America women 
have gone out and talked 
from their hearts to the 
men. J hough met at 


the 1915 Legis- 
lature, it will 
that year go to 
the voters of New 
York. 
Turn the anti- 
suffra- 
gist re- 
porter 
loose 
on the 
suf - 
nage 
situa- 
tion in 
New 
York, 
and he gleefully discovers that there are 
fifteen or ten or nine suffrage organizations 
in the city; that they don’t speak to one 


The suffrage cause has brought together social leader 
and mill-hand, actress and stenographer. All 
classes and all types are today working in concert 











be passed by. 


first with jeers and taunts, never were 
they dragged down and insulted. 
And gradually their sincerity 
and zeal have compelled 
attention—and they 
are getting results 


another; and that the essential dis- 
tinction to be made is between “Mrs. 
Catt’s party,” “Mrs. Blatch’s group,” 
and “Mrs. Belmont’s society.’? Once 
in every so often some metropolitan 
daily spreads these alleged facts on 
record. 
It is rather impractical to attempt to 
say just how many suffrage organizations 
there are in New York. When this is 
printed in December there will be more 
than there are in September when it is 
written. But they will be, presumably, 
local groups, organized for specific neighbor- 
hood or district work. Those organizations 
that have already made special history in 
New York’s suffrage work are the College 
Equal Suffrage League, the Wage Earners’ 
League, the Equal Franchise Society, the 
Equal Suffrage League, the Political Equality 
Association, the Woman Suffrage Party, the 
Women’s Political Union, the Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage, the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, and the Na- 





tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion. Each has its own program of propa- 
ganda, or legislative work, or both; but, 
with gentle apologies to the reporters, the 
essential fact is that not only do all speak to 
one another, not only do all get together for 
cooperative undertakings, but all are de- 
finitely linked together in the suffrage 
scheme of organization. Some are state- 
wide in their range of work; some go beyond 
the state confines. The one which presents 
perhaps the most comprehensive picture 
of closely welded local organization is the 
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Woman Suffrage Party, founded on the 
political- district plan in 1909 by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

When the Woman Suffrage Party shaped 
its organization, it realized primarily that 
to attain full suffrage, state by state, con- 
stitutions must be amended. Proposed 
constitutional amendments have to be 
passed on by the voters; but they never 
get to the voters except through the mem- 
bers of the state Legislatures, elected to 
power by the political units known as dis- 
tricts. To get woman suffrage on the stat- 
ute-books means to convince each legislator 
through the constituents of his own polit- 
ical unit. Of the two units known as the 
Senatorial district and the Assembly dis- 
trict, the basis of the new party’s campaign 
became at once the Assembly district—on 
the ground that the Assembly districts 
which are combined to form a Senatorial 
district can unite in bringing to bear upon 
the senator from that district pressure in 
behalf of any measure agreed upon. Each 
election district in each Assembly district 
has its Woman Suffrage Party association 
and its captain, directly responsible for 
suffrage affairs in her allotted territory. 
Each Assembly district in each borough has 
its leader. Each borough has its chairman. 
At the head of the five boroughs is the city 
chairman—all told, as compact and well 
nested an organization as could be asked 
for. Under it, every day, in every district, 
the suffrage issue is being kept constantly 
before each assemblyman’s constituents, 
and both propaganda and legislative work 
for suffrage are focused directly upon as- 
semblymen and senators, to the end that 


they may be induced to work for the suf-_ 


frage bill when it is introduced into the 
1915 Legislature. 


From City to State 


The present head of the Woman Suffrage 
Party is Miss Mary Garrett Hay, who has 
a national reputation as clubwoman and 
suffragist, and is adding significantly to 
her laurels as the leader of the party that 
“organizes to win.” Mrs. Martha Went- 
worth Suffren, the vice-chairman, is a 
Brooklyn woman, whose time, energies, and 
money are freely spent in behalf of the suf- 
frage cause. Mrs. Harriet Burton Laidlaw, 
the chairman of Manhattan Borough, is 
well known as a speaker, and many of the 
most picturesque features of suffrage propa- 
ganda, as well as much keen-witted initia- 
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tive in legislative work, are due to her. 
The rank and file of the party numbers 
100,000 women—and the membership lists 
grow with enlivening rapidity. Party head- — 
quarters are maintained and a paper, the 
“Woman Voter,” is published monthly. 
Through the affiliation of the Assembly- | 
district clubs of the Woman Suffrage Party 
with the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association, is illustrated the next link in 
the suffrage sequence, the state body. In 
New York State the membership of this 
body is made up of individual clubs from 
unorganized counties, of Assembly-district 


organizations with not less than three 


hundred members, and of associations of 
at least one hundred members, sometimes 
affiliating directly with the state organiza- 
tion, sometimes through a duly constituted 
county organization. The state president 
is Miss Harriet May Mills, a popular 
speaker whose talents are in constant de- 
mand. State headquarters are kept, where 
meetings of the branch associations are held 
and campaign policies inaugurated. Dur- 
ing the last year the state association has 
devoted special effort to organizing ‘“up- 
state,” on the political-district plan. 


National Organization 


Now, this New York state association is 
only one of forty-two state organizations, 
which in turn coalesce in a composite body 
known as the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Its branches number 
a thousand; it has nine auxiliaries, in 
various states, which, because of the state- 
wide scope of activity, affiliate directly with 
it instead of through the regular state asso- 
ciations; and it has three auxiliaries that 
are themselves nation-wide in scope. At its 
head is the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, be- 
loved of Susan B. Anthony, and selected by 
her as the National’s leader. 

They grapple with all the possibilities 
of the movement at the National. They 
have the whole country charted as to the 
political status of suffrage, commonwealth 
by commonwealth, and come very near to 
knowing exactly what plan of action is 
possible for a suffrage campaign in any given 
state, and exactly when and how to put it 
into execution. They think suffrage in terms 
of states. You hear them talking about the 
‘““Nevada campaign,’ ‘“‘the chances in 
Towa,” “the Montana situation,” ‘the 
Jersey decision,” “the New York outlook,” 
and so on. The National helps with the 
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big propagandist enterprises, advises with 
state organizations, and serves as a clearing- 
house for campaign ideas and methods. It 
may be called upon—as it was the other 
day—by a young but discriminating 
organization to “send us a speaker, 
and be sure that she is pretty, for 
our men won’t listen to any other 
kind”; or it may be called upon to 
help a campaign state organize in 
schedule time on the _ political- 
district plan. Among its activities 

is a bureau of publicity, into 
which play all the live wires of 
information on the subject of 
suffrage in all countries, and from 
which, in return, emanate news 
budgets that go to the farthest 
ends of the United States. 

A vigorous organization that 
affiliates directly with the National 
is the Women’s Political Union, 
organized by Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch in 1905, and first named 
the Equality League 
of Self- Supporting 
Women. The Union 
inaugurates many 
distinctive fea- 
tures in the suf- 
frage cam- 
paign; has in 
charge annually 
the great May 
suffrage parade; 
takes the initia- 
tive in many 
forms of politi- 
cal work; beards 
the Tiger at the 
polling-places, in 
order to distribute suf- 
frage literature; places 
volunteer women watch- 
ers at the polls on 
election day; holds 
election campaigns to 
defeat suffrage enemies 
running fer the legisla- 
ture; visits designating 
committees and state 
political conventions; 
and takes special dele- 
gations of hundreds of 
members to Albany for 
suffrage hearings. It 
uses the Senatorial 
district as its unit of 


Suffragist. sociologist, author, lecturer, humanitarian, Jane 
Addams, "of Chicago and the world,”’ is an officer in the Na- 
tional American W oman Suffrage Association and one of the 
strongest links in the world-wide chain of organized women 
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f Mrs. Harriot naan 


Blatch an organized wo-~ 


; man, headofthe Women s 


Political Union, noted 
for her keen grasp of the 
political situation and her 
administrative ingenuity 
in projecting measures 
to meet its demands 


attack, and now has 
committees for 
most of the Senator- 
ial districts of the 
state. As long ago 
as 1908, at a hear- 
ing in the Senate 
(oly ear b estaseciet 
Albany, the Union’s 
representative 
made the point 
that the organiza- 
tion’s insistence 
was not that any 
legislator should 
proclaim a belief in 
woman | suffrage, 

but simply that he 
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should stand for submitting the question 
to the voters themselves. ‘This idea, now 
embodied in the ‘“‘referendum policy of the 
Union,” has been the keynote of its recent 
activity. Mrs. Blatch is the daughter of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the great suffrage 
leader so long associated with Susan B. 
Anthony. She inherits her mother’s qual- 
ities of leadership, and is also distinguished 
for her grasp of the political situation and 
her ability to project measures with which 
to meet it. Associated with her is a group 
of notable suffragists. The Union head- 
quarters are at 13 West 42nd Street, 
where this organization, too, issues a 
weekly paper, the ‘‘Women’s Political 
World.” 

The three nation-wide auxiliaries of the 
National are the College Equal Suffrage 
League, founded by Maud Wood Park and 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, and now presided 
over by M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr; 
the Friends’ Equal Rights’ Association, 
the historic Quaker suffrage organization, 
of which Mary Bentley Thomas is the head; 
and the Equal Franchise Society, founded 
by Mrs. Clarence Mackay, and now under 
the leadership of Mrs. Howard Mansfield. 


Girdling the World Around 


Though the National association tops 
the record for suffrage organization in the 
United States, it is but one of various na- 
tional associations that unite to form the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
This world-wide organization bases, for 
its unit, on the national association, which 
has reached a high degree of organization 
in other countries besides the United States. 
Besides these duly constituted national 
bodies, the International also makes room 
for the “national committees” of those 
countries not yet fully organized, or not 
authorized to enfranchise. Last summer it 
celebrated its seventh annual congress in 
Budapest, with nearly three thousand dele- 
gates in attendance. Women were there 
from Iceland, from South Africa, from 
Galicia, from Russia, from Portugal, 
as well as from the countries where the 
women’s movement has more definitely 


asserted itself as part of the day’s 
work. All told, twenty-six countries were 
represented. 


It was an ambitious project, this of or- 
ganizing the world for suffrage. It had to 
be thought over and nursed and developed 
for four years before it could be successfully 
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launched, and from the beginning it called 
for superlative leadership. But as it hap- 
pens, the suffrage ranks boast a superlative 
leader in Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, one- 
time president of the National, and for 
years one of the most significant figures in 
the suffrage agitation in this country. Year 
by year, since 1902, she has been develop- 
ing and perfecting organization on a world- 
wide basis. Despite all obstacles, she has 
brought order out of chaos and imposed the 
larger ideal upon the women of each nation. 
Under her leadership, country after country 
has become “duly constituted” in its suf- 
frage associations. Germany, for instance, 
at first suffering under an _ Imperial 
edict forbidding women even to hold polit- 
ical meetings, now has a suffrage federation 
made up of the suffrage organizations of 
twenty-six separate states. France has 
recently succeeded in federating its suffrage 
clubs. Belgium, which has had scattered 
clubs and committees, has likewise achieved 
national federation. Sweden and Holland 
now boast particularly effective organiza- 
tions. As a matter of fact, all of eligible 
Europe—that is to say, every country with 
the power of enfranchisement—with the 
exception of Spain, Greece, and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, now has its organized 
suffrage scheme. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the Spanish-American republics, all 
but seven countries in the world are today 
organized for woman suffrage. China, 
Japan, Burmah, India, Persia, Turkey, 
and Egypt, among other “conservative” 
countries, support suffrage organizations 
of native women, and it is planned soon 
to carry the’ mountain to Mahomet by 
holding a meeting of the Alliance in an 
Asiatic country. 

No one aspect of suffrage organization 
is so significant as this whole matter of its 
internationalism. Nothing speaks more 
surely for organized suffrage as a reliable 
manifestation of the evolving force of 
womanhood than does the fact that wom- 
an’s demand for political freedom comes not 
remotely instanced, but girdling the world 
around. It is true that not all women 
everywhere are dreaming of political free- 
dom. Not every woman everywhere is yet 
ready to dream of it. But the organized 
woman is giving proof on proof that some 
women everywhere are dreaming of it, and 
not only dreaming of it, but bringing to 
bear all of woman’s careful practicality to 
make the dream come true. 


When I Was Your Age 


By Margaret Deland 


Author of “Old Chester Tales,’ ‘‘The Awakening of Helena Ritchie,” ‘“‘The Iron Woman,” etc. 


lilustrated by 


“What is the matter with our young 
people?’’—and what, if it comes to that, 
with our no-longer-young people who 
ask that question, shaking scandalized 
heads and pursing almost too-proper 
lips the while! We have asked it 
ourselves; we have listened, amused 
or appalled—yes, and sometimes 
bored—to others asking it; but 
somehow there has never been heard 
by us just the right answer. Are 
they all right or all wrong, these 
young people ? All wrong or all right, 
these older ones? Or is there some 
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HEN I was your age 
How well we all know the 
disapproving voice that utters 
these words! How well our 
mothers knew it, and our grandmothers; 


now our daughters are hearing it, and it 


will speak to our granddaughters, who will 
shrug their shoulders at the sound of it, 
just as we shrugged ours. 

“When I was your age, J never did so 
and so. J never spoke to my father and 
mother as you do. J never wore such silly 
and immodest clothes.. J never danced 
such dances. J never—’”’ and so on, and 
on and on, the voice of the preceding gen- 
eration reiterates the things which it never 
did or thought or felt. It is the unchanging 
voice of parents and guardians. And it is 
the sign and confession of Age! Those of 
us who hear it coming from our own lips 
need not take a hand-glass and look for 
gray hairs; our betraying words are mirror- 
ing a soul that is getting gray; and a gray 
soul is far more unlovely than a gray head! 

But what are we going to do about it? 
After all, the fact remains: when we were 
young, things did mot happen that are hap- 
pening now. We are telling only the bald- 
est truth when we protest that at our 
children’s age we did not do the things that 
they do. When our fathers and mothers 
made the same statement to us, it was also 

the truth; as bitter a truth to them as ours 
is tous. What did they do about it? And 
their fathers and mothers—what did they 
do? Generally, nothing but grin and bear 
it—‘‘same as us!’ Sometimes, making a 
few faces over it, they swallowed the un- 
pleasant fact; after which they tried, with 
more or less success, to keep up with their 
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word of magic blend that might recon- 
cile them both, if Age were tenderer and 
Youth but knew? It is distinctly 
remarkable that Mrs. Deland, accus- 
tomed to show truth through the art 
of her fiction, on this topic has been 
moved to speak in the gracious and 
important guise of her own person- 
ality. She has found an answer to 
that question—perhaps the only 
answer; the answer of the woman 
of wisdom and of sympathy—the girl 
of yesterday who is still enough the 
girl of today to read them both aright 


youngsters. What success they had de- 
pended on two things; first, their imagina- 
tion, and next, their ability to find some fun- 
damentals on which they and their wild asses 
(sotospeak) couldstand together. Itisrather 
a relief to realize that the lack of harmony 
between Youth and Age which so weighs 
upon fathers and mothers today is not a new 
thing; that it is, in fact, as old as parenthood. 
All the generations have pained each other 
by more or less superficial differences, which 
sometimes amounted to breaches of accepted 
laws, ethical or esthetic. 

But some of us think that the differences 
were never quite so marked as now. For, as 
one looks back into history, it would seem 
that although the ideals of human relation- 
ships were always changing, they used, even 
while they changed, to Jap over from one gen- 
eration to the next; fathers and sons, differ- 
ing on many matters, agreed onafew. But 
now, apparently, our ideals, like our wisdom, 
“will die with us,’’ for we look in vain for any 
topic, moral or esthetic, on which we and the 


children absolutely agree; in vain for some 


word that both Youth and Age understand. 
Nowadays many parents and children do not 
speak, as the saying is, “the same language.”’ 
This statement is not limited to. the extraor- 
dinary slang of the moment. Most cultivated 
men and women have no desire to use that 
language; it is their ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the spirit of Youth that makes 
thoughtful fathers and mothers anxious. 
Up to within the last fifty years, Youth 
and Age of Anglo-Saxon Christendom have 
understood pretty fairly the spirit of human 
relationships as inculcated by the Ten 
Commandments. To be sure, the Com- 
mandments were often ignored and repudi- 
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ated, but they were understood. ‘They were 
the dictionary which held the moral vocab- 
ulary of the generations. But in our day 
an extraordinary thing has happened; that 
dictionary, short as it is, is being rapidly 
abbreviated! The first noticeable elimina- 
tion was the Fourth Commandment. It 
was about twenty-five years ago that older 
people awakened to the fact that though 
they might say ‘‘Remember the Sabbath 
day” all they wanted to, younger people 
played tennis on Sunday, and did not know 
what the words “keep it holy” meant. 
What would have happened to the fathers 
and mothers who were girls and boys in 
the seventies if they had been caught 
playing croquet on Sunday? But before 
the Fourth Commandment went, the First 
and Second had been gradually yielding 
place to what was called “tolerance” in 
religion; a noble tolerance, which per- 
mitted and indeed fostered respect for 
other people’s convictions, even though 
the other people had many other gods 
than our God, and bowed down to graven 
images, images which shock nowadays 
mostly from the standpoint of art. As a re- 
sult of this “tolerance,”’ the cause of foreign 
missions does not thrill us as it thrilled our 
parents, and apparently it does not thrill our 
children at all. How about the Third Com- 
mandment? Some of the expletives of 
today make us who were young even in the 
seventies and eighties wince. And the 
Fifth? If pained and sorry fathers and 
mothers could tell us what they think, their 
remarks would all be prefaced by, “‘When I 
was your age!”’ So far as pains and penal- 
ties go, while the words of the Sixth and 
Eighth Commandments are still intact in 
our legal code, the spirit of them—at any 
rate in America—has become a byword of 
civilization; made so, not by the law, but 
by lawyers! And the Seventh? ‘There 
was a time, not so very long ago, when its 
prohibition was such an awful and incon- 
trovertible fact that it was almost an inde- 
corum to refer to the Seventh Command- 
ment in public. As for the other two, they 
are desirable enough commonplaces, but 
they are generally left on the top shelf of 
the Museum of Ethics. 

Of course, these deep ethical changes are 
not on the surface of things; no one openly 
declares that the Tables of the Law, as we 
construed them, are becoming inoperative; 
but straws show the sweep of the current. 
To take one of the straws, look at the way 
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the children understand certain words 
which relate to conduct. In the fifties and 
sixties girls may have horrified their 
mothers by wearing enormous hoop-skirts, 
but they knew what the word immodesty 
meant as applied to morals. Our girls do 
not know it. 
years ago, when women flirted with other 
women’s husbands (and they have done 
that ever since there were women and hus- 
bands!) they were under no misapprehen- 
sion as to the ethical significance of their 
conduct. They flirted, they made love, 
they even eloped—perhaps not as fre- 
quently as they do now, but they did it! 
But when they did these things, they 
did not call them “right” on the ground of 
obedience to the ‘‘higher law,” as they do 
now. When we were young, women who 
did not care to be household drudges and 
neglected their families, did not justify 
themselves on the ground of the “duty of 
self-development.” That is a common 
phrase on the lips of Youth today. In 
other words, there was a clear under- 
standing of certain ideals of behavior, 
whether those ideals were acted upon or 
not. 
rience and affection reiterates, ““When I was 
your age,”’ the girl or boy smiles, openly or 
secretly, as innate kindness of heart may 
dictate; but half the time the child really 


does not know what father or mother is 


“rowing about”! Of course, this is a gen- 
eralization; there are thousands of sweet 
and honest young creatures who do under- 
stand, who do listen, and who do not dream 


Now, when the pained voice of expe- 


Up to within twenty-five © 


of smiling. But on the whole the younger 


generation does not know “what we are 
rowing about.” 
language. It is not anchored to our past; 


It does not understand our 


it has not tied up at the ancient wharves — 


where some of us have sought shelter from 
the storms. The ship of Youth sails and 
sails and sails! It may be pointed for some 
shore on which we have never set foot; it 
may sail by some star to which our older 
eyes are blind. Let us hope so; let us be- 
lieve so! But neither our hope nor our 


heroically asserted belief can make the pres-_ 


ent state of things anything but painful to 
those of us who try to speak these fair, 
swift-sailing ships which never give back 
an answering signal to our distracted hail! 
The truth is, we have lost the word which is 
clear to both of us. 

This is especially striking in the relation 
of girls to their mothers. 


There never was - 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a time when mothers were so entirely justi- 
fied in saying, “It was not so when I was 
your age!”’ If it were possible to confront 
the girl of today with her own mother at 
her age, it would be hard to say which 
would be more astonished. The 1913 girl 
wears an ugly and uncomfortable skirt; her 
frowsled hair is bound with its flaring fillet 
of ribbon; her low-necked blouse displays 
her young bosom with quite unconscious 
indecency, and her hat is heavy and incon- 
venient. If the girl of the seventies, or 
even of the eighties, could meet this young 
person, she would be divided between hor- 
ror and amusement at the figure before her; 
but 1913 would be just as horrified and 
diverted! The“ basques,” the tight corsets, 
the uncomfortable bonnets, the “bangs,” 
which her mother wore because they were 
the fashion—yes, certainly, so far as cos- 
tumes go, we could leave these two young 


creatures to fight it out between them- 


selves! For our part, we could not choose 
which girl is-the more absurd. The real 
contrast between them, the serious differ- 
ence—and here we do choose between our- 
selves at seventeen and our girls at the same 
age—is not in their clothing, but in their at- 
titude toward life, especially in relation to 
older people; to ‘“‘elders and betters,”’ 1870 
would have said, having been taught those 
particular words; to ‘“‘has-beens,” 10913 
would retort, for 1913 acknowledges no 
“betters’’! 

One might fancy that after they had sur- 
veyed and laughed at each other’s clothes, 
these two girls would talk together. Per- 
haps they would talk dress and exchange 
ejaculations of astonishment. Being the 
females of the species, they would, sooner 
or later, talk about the opposite sex; here, 
on elemental grounds, they would speak the 
same language, though the girl of the seven- 
ties would refer to “‘gentlemen,” and she of 


_ our time would say “men”? or “fellows.” But 


when these two generations of youth parted, 
we can imagine that their radical differences 
would appear: 1870 might sigh, impa- 
tiently: ‘“Oh, goody! I suppose I ought to 
go home; mother wants me.” ‘Darn it!” 
says 1913, “I'll go home when I’m good 
and ready; if mother doesn’t like it, she 
knows what she can do!”’ And so they part, 
our girl amused by the “softness” of her 
meek little friend; she of the seven- 
ties rather scared by that “Darn,” and be- 
wildered not only by the phrase ‘‘she knows 
-what she can do,” which, of course, conveys 
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nothing to her mind, but by the spirit be- 
hind the slang, which really shocks her 
very much. 

This inability of the two generations to 
understand each other brings us to one 
cause of the present strain between older 
and younger people: there is no common 
word which stands for an accepted ideal in 
the human relationships. Youth does not 
know what our old words mean, nor do 
we understand Youth’s new ones. And 
what were our words? There was one 
which the girl of thirty or forty years 
ago used in common with her mother 
and her grandmother. I think even those 
of us whose memory goes no farther back 
than the early eighties will agree as to 
that word. It was a very little word, 
very rigid, very uncomfortable sometimes; 
it was the word: 

Duty. 

_ The girl of 1870 was brought up on the 
ideal contained in that word, an_ ideal 
which summed up all the Ten Command- 
ments! It had infinite applications—differ- 
ing with environment and station in life; 
but it or its various equivalents applied to 
all environments and stations. Riches did 
not alter the ideal in the word “ duty,” nor 
could poverty excuse disobedience to that 
ideal. It might be—and frequently was 
—disregarded; but it existed as a recog- ~ 
nized basis of conduct with both Age and 
Youth. It was, in fact, the fundamental 
word both understood—a sort of moral 
Volapuk, common to each generation—and 
it made communication possible. In the 
seventies a girl’s little bark on the sea of 
life understood the hail of “ought,” 
whether she answered it or not. 

This common word of the generations 
was heard oftenest in relation to the home 
life—duty to parents, to brothers and sis- 
ters, to society. Applied to fathers and 
mothers, “duty”? meant obedience and at 
least an appearance of respect; to brothers 
and sisters it meant kindness and unselfish- 
ness; beyond the circle of the home, duty 
to friends and society stood for loyalty and 
the plain decencies of behavior. Those 
girls of thirty or forty years ago must have 
been very attractive; they had a sweetness 
and unselfishness that is very agreeable to 
their present selves—themselves of fifty or 
sixty years old, who do not meet much 
“sweetness” in their own children! 

The charm—as delicate and elusive as 
the scent of a rose pressed between the 
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closed pages of the Book of Life—the charm 
of that girl of thirty years ago seems to be 
that she answered to the appeal of her 
elders and betters to “do her duty in her 
home!” The very doing of that duty cre- 
ated the home and preserved it. 

But those home “duties” have changed 
almost to the point of cessation; and some 
of us think it is that change which has 
eliminated the word “duty” from the vo- 
cabulary which Youth and Age use in com- 
mon. ‘The fact is, home, in our old sense, 
hardly exists any longer; it is chez-mot or 
chez-vous; it is a place in which to sleep and 
eat and be as comfortable as its deficiencies 
will permit. But it is not what our mothers 
thought of as “home.”’ Of course, instantly 
and indiznantly, middled-aged women deny 
this! ‘‘No longer any home? Nonsense! 
Ihave a home”—“ And I”—“ And I!” 

Let us grant it. You have. So have I. 
Let us thank God for it. But perhaps you 
and I are no longer girls!) We may even 
have our own girls in our homes, girls who, 
if we could get at the bottom of their minds, 
would reveal an idea of home not quite like 
ourown. But let us suppose that you are a 
girl and that you havea home. That does 
not alter the fact that thousands and thou- 
sands of other girls in factories and shops 
and offices are working outside the home, 
working to provide your home and mine 
with the things which fifty years ago 
“homes”? would have made for themselves 
—-the very making of which was the “duty” 
inculcated and enforced by the mothers. 
For when the girl of 1860—or ’70, or even 
’*80—settled down to “do her duty in her 
home,” it was to add to its physical com- 
fort and its spiritual significance. In re- 
gard to the first duty, if she were rich, she 
directed her servants; if she were not rich, 
her own hands did the work. For the spirit 
of the home, the self-sacrifice of the older 
sister or the maiden-aunt, survive in our 
memories, if not in our experience. What 
we called “‘duty” was the old ideal. of all the 
generations since the house-mother wove 
the yarn which was to clothe her household 
im scarlet. In fact, the “duty” of Selo- 
mon’s ideal woman has been the duty of all 
the generations of women until now. 

So, of course, in the past, it was easy to 
find a common word for the older and 
younger women. When Age said, “Do 
your duty!” Youth understood. It might 
grumble to itself; it might say, “I ought to 
go home—mother needs me’’; and use its 
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mild expletive, “goody!” with decided 
temper. It might even refuse to go home; 
but whether it obeyed it or not, it used the 
word “ought,” and knew what it meant. 

Now, suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye 
(as Time goes), the common things to which 
that common word applied have ceased. 
A woman’s “duty” to her home depends 
on whether she has any home; and whether 
we like it or not, whether we approve of it 
or not, we have got to admit that a very 
large and constantly increasing number of 
women have no home. They have merely 
the chez-moi—the boarding-house, the lit- 
tle flat, the single room; but the industries 
that used to be compassed by the four walls 
of the house and really made the home have, 
by machinery, been taken out of their 
hands. If women should suddenly decide 
to put these industries back between the 
four walls—to withdraw in a body from the 
manufacturing world and to return to the 
‘““‘home,” so to speak—there would be an 
industrial crash the like of which the world 
has never seen! Suppose we could restore 
the domestic conditions of a hundred years 
ago, when woman made her own candles, 
baked her own bread, cut and stitched her 
own clothes, knitted her own stockings, 
did, in fact, all the things our grandmothers 
used to do; suppose we could create again 
those old, obsolete duties—what would hap- 
pen to the factories and shops which are 
run by the labor of women? The thing is 
impossible, but the very idea of it is sobering. 

We must not go further into this subject 
of economics, which is shaking the whole 
theory of wages and making the relations of 
labor and capital appallingly complicated; 
it is enough to agree that the statement, 
‘““Woman’s place is in the home,” has be- 
come quite futile in view of the fact that an 
enormous number of women have no home. 
Our swift mechanical developments, which 
have given us comfort and leisure, have 
been paid for by the loss of the ideal 
home. And in losing that. ideal, Age and 
Youth have lost their common word, “duty.” 
There is no use wasting time in bewailing 
this fact; we must simply face it. And espe- 
cially must we face that phase of the change 
which has affected the relation of parents 
and children, a relation always difficult, but 
now acutely painful and bewildering. 

As an illustration of this change, take 
what used to be called “reverence,” a word 
used to express the feeling that Youth was 
supposed to have for Age. Where is 
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“reverence” today? A certain girl, charm- 
ing, well-born, well-bred, was heard the 
other day to reply to some question of 
her mother’s in regard to what she had 
done or was going to do—some very 
simple question, such as, ‘“Why did you 
wear such and such a dress?’—‘ None 
of your business.” The shock that this 
gives every well-brought-up woman who 
was a girl thirty years ago can hardly be 
put into words. But the serious thing, the 
alarming thing, is that the girl’s reply would 
only amuse, and not shock, her own genera- 
tion. This girl would not understand the 
statement that she was undutiful to her 
mother. Her retort would be that she had 
merely told the truth; she knew what to 
wear or not to wear, her judgment in 
clothes being as good as her mother’s; and 
“None of your business” was her way of 
saying so. She might be sorry that mama 
was such an idiot as to feel hurt at her per- 
fectly harmless words—but the fact would 
remain that she did not like to be interfered 
with, and she had said so. It asked how she 
could excuse such an outrageous remark, 
she would only say again that she had told 


the truth, and truth needs no excuse. 


But she did not tell all the truth, for she 
really does not know it—Youth is not given 
to analysis. The fact is—and here we come 
back again to this new industrial civilization 
of ours—the reason she speaks to her mother 
in this way is that the economic independ- 
ence of women has removed the underpin- 
nings of the idea of ‘“‘reverence.” ‘The girl 
is a free creature, and she can say what she 
thinks without fear of reprisals. She knows 
that if her parents press their wishes further 
than she likes, she can go out into the world 
and earn her own bread and butter. If she 
does so, either because she doesn’t like the 
restraint of home or because her father 
really can’t support her, her natural affec- 
tions may prompt her to give some of that 
bread and butter to her family; and gener- 


ally, very cheerfully, she does it; but at the 


| 


bottom of the girl’s mind today, in the home 
or out of it, whether she is conscious of it or 
not, lies one fact: she is independent of her 
family! She can buy her own clothes; she 


can provide her own shelter; she can, in 





fact, “mind her own business.” Forty 
years ago, if a girl displeased her parents, 
she was practically at their mercy; nowa- 
days, if parents displease their daughter, 


they are at her mercy. Ii she is not pleased 


with her home, she can become a bachelor- 


for 


maid; she can room with a chum or board 
by herself. With woman’s economic inde- 
pendence, the home has ceased to exist; 
and naturally, reverence has gone with it. 
I do not mean to imply that a generation 
ago parents exacted respect because they 
had the whip-hand, or that girls rendered it 
because they had to; on the contrary, I am 


- confident that the idea of such a thing never 


entered into the minds of either parents or 
children; but the fact remains that a gen- 
eration ago girls were economically depend- 
ent, and after the manner of dependents, 
they did as they were told. 

When we recognize changes like these in 
the relationship of Youth and Age, we real- 
ize that we have got to do something about 
it. The “grin and bear it”’ period.is over. 
Neither “grinning” nor enduring will help 
us at this very critical time. Happily, we 
understand how serious it is—for the chil- 
dren do not. They are quite satisfied; they 
see no seriousness in the present state of 
things, except, perhaps, the seriousness of 
being very much bored by the older people. 
But we know that it is a grave thing, not 
merely for ourselves, but for them, to have 


~ the older generation left behind by the pro- 


cession. Experience has taught us that 
Youth needs Age more than Age needs 
Youth. But as the young people do not 
know this, and would not believe it if they 
were told, they, of course, will do nothing 
about it; so our task is plain before us. We 
must search for a means of communication 
—search for a common word. 

Youth, of course, would accept “pleas- 
ure.”’ It is the cheapest and most easily 
understood word, because of its appeal to 
selfishness; and selfishness is quite as com- 
mon to Age as to Youth. But Youth speaks 
some nobler words—beauty, education, 
individuality, power, self-development. We 
understand these words to a greater or less 
degree, but not always in just the sense in 
which our young people use them; so we 
are apt to keep on mumbling out that 
old word “duty” in connection with other 
words, and the young people receive the 
combination. with mirth, or at best with 
blank bewilderment; sometimes with con- 
tempt; almost never with reverence. 

It is in this last unlovely and painful fact 
that we may see a little glimmer of hope; the 
children are, from their point of view, telling 
the truth; and the truth is that they have 
no respect for our poor old ideals. The 
youngsters are “being themselves’’—such 
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ugly, clumsy, awkward selves! This fact 
offers us, curtly, a common word. We can 
take it or leave it; but it is apparently the 
only entirely intelligible word which our 
industrial civilization has left to the two 
generations; the word: 

Truth. 

The younger people are admitting, if only 
by deduction, that they rather like this 
word Truth. They are asking Pilate’s 
question about things which we had sup- 
posed were unquestionable. They are fling- 
ing off the trammels of religion, because they 
don’t believe this or that; they are showing 
us that our precious things are, to them, 
wood, hay, stubble; they propose rather to 


“Strive through acts uncouth 
Toward making, than repose on aught 
found made.” 


They are speaking out on the most private 
or the most sacred subjects, because nothing 
must be hidden. They are elbowing every- 
body aside, because bad manners are the 
honest expression of some sincere feeling 
and, conversely, good manners are hypoc- 
risy! That their clothes or their dances 
or their words are what we see fit to call 
improper is of no consequence to them, 
because these things are expressions of per- 
sonality—‘“‘and if I am indecent, at any 
rate I don’t make believe to be decent!” 
This is practically what that girl meant 
when she flung her rude words into her 
mother’s pained and tender face. They 
have no respect for Age merely because 
it is age! Youth has discovered some- 
thing that Age has always carefully con- 
cealed—namely, that years, in  them- 
selves, do not entitle people to respect. 
A bad old man or a silly old woman does 
not deserve, and now, happily, cannot com- 
mand, even the outward semblance of re- 
spect. In throwing off this tradition of 
reverence for Age per se, Youth has thrown 
off a certain hypocrisy, subconscious per- 
haps, but inevitable, which was charac- 
teristic of earlier generations. No doubt 
their new sincerity is good for the young- 
sters’ souls—but how uncomfortable it is 
for us who are no longer young! We should 
like to be treated with respect whether we 
deserve it or no. 

We see this insistence upon truth on 
every side and everywhere, but Youth de- 
sires it more than Age does. Take the 
single matter of sex education and hygiene. 
Could anything be more radically different 


edness and disease in children! 
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from the state of things that existed forty 
or fifty years ago? The silence on all those 
deep and solemn subjects, the prudery (as 
we call it now) which turned the things of 
life into things of shame; the timidity 
which, naming itself modesty, closed the 
lips of fathers and mothers and bred wick- 
Instead of 
our secrecy, which was untruth, has come 
the dazzling and dismaying light of truth. 
It is harsh and terrifying, shocking the 
taste of the older people and offending their 
ideas of decency; it scares even those of us 
who desire it. But it is Truth—the word of 
Youth; the word of hope, too! At any 
rate, with all its exaggerations and blunders, 
even with its dangers—for it has dangers— 
it is the word of the moment, the word 
which can still hold the generations to- 
gether. 

For no matter how it hurts some of us, 
we can and do still love and honor and 
desire, in our frightened way, Truth. Of 
course we shrink when it digs under the 
foundations of our cherished beliefs, or even 
when it hurts our taste—one of the most 
invulnerable bulwarks that human nature 
has set up against Truth is the threat of bad 
taste; in all the generations, the fear of it 
has buttressed ignorance and encouraged 
evil. Yet bad taste is sometimes Truth in 
a loathsome disguise, and if we are to speak 
the same language as our children, we must 
be able to see Truth’s austere and gleaming 
brow, even when it is hidden under the 
trappings of a taste that fairly sets our 
teeth on edge. So let us, for the sake of 
love—yes, for our own souls’ sake!—search 
for, desire, and reverence Truth. 

Ovr old word, duty, like a lovely and 
pallid moon, seems to be sinking below the 
black edge of a new and ruthless world, so 
let us look toward the east! There, in fogs 
of uncertainty, is certainly rising the sun of 
Truth. It seems, in the mists, to be blood- 
red; there may be clouds around it, and 
perhaps some mutter of thunder reaches 
us; but still that sun rises! Sursum Corda! 
In all the tumbling down of things—the 
crumblings of custom and tradition and 
beliefs, the pain and bewilderment of 
change—this love of Truth is the thing that 
remains as a common word between our 
children and ourselves, a permanent word. 
For Time 

“<.. takes toll of all— 


Of courage, beauty, youth; 
Of all but Truth!” 





“Mrs. Pankhurst sees the woman move~ 
ment as a whole, not in small sections. 
She believes that it is of such supreme 
importance that all other reforms can 
afford to wait until women are free 
to work for them” 


Mrs. Pankhurst—the Woman 


By Rheta Childe Dorr 


Author of ‘‘What Eight Million Women Want,” etc. 


EVOLUTIONS and revolutionists 
| have always had for me a singular 
| fascination. The fact is that I 
have always had an instinctive 
understanding that revolutions are al- 
Ways right. 
they cannot happen, until people have ex- 
 hausted every other means of righting in- 
tolerable wrongs. Revolutions are inter- 
esting because they are so efficient. They 
do such a complete job, and desperate and 
Sanguinary as their processes usually are, 
there is never any return to the outworn and 
rotten civilizations which they destroy. 

This must explain why the English suf- 





They do not happen, and > 


fragette movement, when I first heard of it 
in 1906, aroused my instant curiosity. It 
was at a convention of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, in Copenhagen. 
Besides the usual dignified lady-delegates 
from Great Britain, there were present two 
or three young Englishwomen who seemed 
at once to attract and to alarm the other 
women of the congress. They spoke of 
suffrage as I have heard Russian terrorists 
speak of their cause—something to die 
for. The more I listened to them the 
more bewildered I became. Finally one 
of the women said, ‘‘You must go to 
England; you must see for yourself.” 
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Her eyes glowed with a strange enthu- 
siasm as she added: “Perhaps you could 
talk with Mrs. Pankhurst. She would 
make you understand.” 

I have never, from that day, lost touch 
with the militant movement in England. I 
have visited London three times, I have met 
suffragettes, privates as well as generals, I 
have read their journals, I have seen some- 
thing of their meetings and demonstrations, 
I have even realized the ambition expressed 
for me by my Copenhagen friend—I have 
talked with Mrs. Pankhurst, and she has 
made me understand. 

It was the courteous desire of the editor 
of Goop HousEKEEPING that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst should have for a traveling compan- 
ion an American woman sympathetically 
inclined toward her movement. Thus I 
was given the privilege and the honor, a few 
weeks ago, of acting as Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
escort into this country. I found her in 
Paris, at the modest little apartment (ap- 
propriately near the victorious Arc de Tri- 
omphe) where Christabel Pankhurst edits 
and publishes the official organ of the move- 
ment, The Suffragette. On October 11th 
I sailed in the French liner, La Provence, 
with the woman who has shaken England as 
no one has shaken it since Oliver Cromwell. 

For those who forsake the beaten paths 
of life, and especially for those who dare to 
protest openly against the sacred privileges 
of a ruling class, events often move in un- 
expected fashion. The revolutionist knows 
this, and is usually ready to meet. whatever 
comes. Yet I think Mrs. Pankhurst was 
not altogether prepared for the extraordin- 
ary reception which awaited her arrival in 
New York. Perhaps I was somewhat to 
blame for this. It seems that I over-esti- 
mated the wisdom and good judgment of 
our immigration authorities. At all events, 
I was astonished to see, with the inevitable 
crowd of reporters and camera men who 
boarded the ship at Quarantine, an official 
of the Immigration Service. This gentle- 
man informed 7?Jrs. Pankhurst that he had 
orders to escort her to Ellis island, where a 
special board of inquiry was waiting to pass 
on her right to enter the country. 

There was nothing formidable in the man- 
ner of this announcement. ‘The official was 
a familiar type of American—big, broad- 
shouldered, clean shaven, and informal, even 
@ bit humorous in his attitude toward the 
affair. He smiled amiably as he explained 
that Mrs. Pankhurst would probably not 
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be detained more than half an hour. Smil- 
ing also, and quite unperturbed, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst asked that her traveling companion 


. be permitted to accompany her to Ellis 


Island. 

‘“‘But,”’ said the official, ‘‘she is an Amer- 
ican. I can detain her only if she consents 
to waive all her rights as an American citi- 
Zen 

I made the reply that would have occured 
to any suffragist! ‘‘I have been called upon 
to waive my rights of citizenship ever since 
I reached voting age. I think I can afford 
to keep on waiving them for this occasion.” 

So it was that, as a woman without a 
country, I went with the outlawed woman 
of another country down New York Bay to 
where Bartholdi’s great bronze woman for- 
ever holds up the flaming light of liberty. 

Close to the little islet where Liberty is 
enthroned lies Ellis Island, the port of entry 
for practically all immigrants seeking resi- 
dence in the United States. Here the thou- 
sands on thousands who arrive almost every 
day in the year must pass examination for 
disease, physical and mental, for capacity 
for self-support, and for moral fitness for 
citizenship. Since the number excluded is 
comparatively small, it would seem that the 
United States is hospitably inclined toward 
the foreign-born. We have always thought 
so, know. It was therefore with astonish- 
ment that I saw Mrs. Pankhurst hurried 
off alone, and ushered into a small court- 
room where three stern-faced men sat be- 
hind a circular desk piled with legal papers. 
No more than that I saw, because the door 
closed behind her, even her legal adviser 
being shut out from the hearing. The in- 
quiry lasted about an hour, and it followed 
exactly the lines on which an escaped crim- 
inal, an ex-convict, or a member of the 
Mafia is tried. Given hardly any chance to 
speak, and no opportunity to explain her 
status as a political offender, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was refused permission to enter, even 
as a visitor, the land of the free. 

‘On what grounds,” she demanded, “am 
I excluded?”’ 

‘‘On the ground of moral turpitude,” was 
the solemn reply of the presiding official. 

Entirely characteristic of her personality 
were the first words Mrs. Pankkurst said to 
me when I saw her after the inquiry. “ o- 
are terrible,” she cried, “all these trials. Mu 
women go on forever being judged by men? 
Who are they to pronounce us moral or 
immoral? What do they know of our 
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otives?”’ Her eyes softened as she went on. ‘‘I amnot 
1gry on my own account. When I stood before those 
en I was not caring about myself. I have resources 
tperior to theirs. I can defend myself. But I couldn’t 
slp thinking of all the other women who have stood there 
fore them—poor women, helpless mothers, betrayed girls, 
ho had hoped to begin life again in a new world. Think 
’ them before those pitiless judges, perhaps not even 
aderstanding a word of the language, trembling with fear, 
ithout a friend, even without a legal adviser, alone with 
en. Itis horrible. You American women must change it.” 
‘Mrs. Pankhurst, I believe, rarely thinks about her- 
Jf; but she thinks all the time and in all circum- 
ances about other women. During the two days 
ad a half we spent on Ellis Island she made 
1e acquaintance of practically every woman 
mployed there as matron and interpreter. 
‘hese women are of all nationalities, and they 
-e of an uncommonly high degree of intelli- 
ence. It was illuminating to me to ob- 
‘rve their instant surrender to the magnet- 
mm and charm of Mrs. Pankhurst. They 
wowed her their children’s photographs; 
ey told her their life stories; they whis- 
pred their secrets to her—all in the most 
‘mple and confiding fashion, as to one 
ho knew all about women and would in- 
vitably understand and sympathize. 
Well, it was not only the women 
( Ellis Island who capitulated to 
_rs. Pankhurst. Having found 
lar guilty of moral turpitude, 
a offense of which no British 
iry ever ventured to accuse 
br, the officials imme- 
(ately proceeded to put 
ie best rooms in 

te place at 
br dispos- 
uel hey 
‘rved the 
kst of 
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“She is a woman whom the British government will ultimately have to yield to or else destroy” 
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food in her apartment. They waited:on her 
assiduously; they begged for her autograph. 
They broke all the rules in order to allow me 


to share her prison—for of course it was a _ 


prison, in spite of the comforts, the good 
food, the polite officials, and the adoring 
women attendants. I began to understand 
why the British government has found it 
impossible to keep Mrs. Pankhurst in jail. 
The minute she enters a jail she begins to 
own and to dominate it. Oh, not neces- 
sarily by violent methods. She resorts to 
violence only after all other means have been 
tried in vain. She dominated Ellis Island 
by sheer force of moral superiority. She 
literally towered above the entire immi- 
gration system of America, put it in the 
wrong, and this in the eyes of its own ad- 
ministrators. 

On Sunday afternoon an official—one of 
the very men who, the day before, had pro- 
nounced her unfit to enter the land of his 
birth—called on Mrs. Pankhurst and asked 
the privilege of showing her over the island. 
We inspected the rooms where immigrants 
are detained. We saw the great dining- 
rooms, seating thousands at a time; the 
kitchens, where immaculate cooks preside 
over huge copper pots and caldrons; we 
tasted the food, and read the menus for the 
week. All the time Mrs. Pankhurst kept 
up a delightfully amusing conversation 
with our escort. Was he American-born? 
Yes, and very proud of the fact. Did he 
remember the story of the Boston Tea- 
Party? It was in all the history books, of 
course. 
Well, really he didn’t know. Yes, it must 
have been consigned to some merchant. 
Yes, it must have been private property. 
Well, come to think of it, those American 
patriots did actually, in times of peace, 


destroy private property in order to call.at-» 


tention to public wrongs. 


“Why, then,’ asked Mrs. Pankhurst 


mildly, ‘‘did my responsibilities in the mat- 
ter of a few smashed windows constitute in 
your eyes an offense against morality? Re- 
member that the tea was not even insured, 
while all the windows were.”’ 

The official stammered something about 
“no choice under the statutes.’”’ The con- 
versation turned on the great political ex- 
iles who had in times past taken refuge on 
American soil—Garibaldi, Kossuth, O’Reil- 
ly, Carl Schurz, a long gallery of popular 
heroes. Why had they not been deported? 
Surely, they had done more than destroy 


To whom did the tea belong? - 
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property—they had destroyed human life 
in the cause of freedom. Our official looked 
unhappy. “All I can say is,” he managed 
desperately, “‘that the immigration laws 
have changed since their time.” | 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Pankhurst, “then you 
don’t discriminate against me merely be- 
cause [amawoman. I am so glad. But 
tell me, what are you going to do with Mr. 
Landsbury, our former member of Parlia- 
ment, when he comes over next month? 
Mr. Landsbury is out-of prison on license, 
you know. What are you going to do in 
case Sir Edward Carson loses his fight in 
Ulster and flees over here for sympathy and 
relief? Sir Edward Carson is a much more 
impatient reformer than Iam. He is act- 
ually drilling his forces with modern guns, 
and he urges men to learn to shoot against 
the ‘home rules.’”’ | 

The next day she left the island, I think 
to the intense relief of everybody there. 
Her logic is too gruelling, her point of view 
is too unassailable, her poise is too perfect, 
her ideals too lofty, her presence too inspir- 
ing to make her a desirable prisoner. Mrs. 
Pankhurst will convert the executioner if 
she ever comes in contact with him. And 
this is not impossible, for she is a woman 
whom the British government will ulti- 
mately have to yield to or else destroy. 

I say this advisedly, after a pretty close 
study of her extraordinary personality. 
We have heard much of Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
charm, and I have tried to analyze and de- 
fine that charm. She is a well-bred, highly 
cultured English lady. She is pretty, much 
prettier than any of her photographs. She 
is gentle and gracious and extremely demo- 
cratic. .She is a most eloquent speaker. 
But none of these things explain Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s power to charm and to take hold on 
the souls ‘of her followers. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s power lies in the strength of her 
character. She thinks in a straight line, 
clearly and directly. Nothing can ever 
swerve her mind or confuse it or tempt it 
to jump the track. She is not to be de- 
ceived by any offer of compromise. She 
marches straight ahead, like Sherman on 
his dreadful way. to the sea, knowing that 
to pause would bring more suffering than 
to goon. Mrs. Pankhurst sees the woman 
movement as a whole, not in small sec- 
tions. It is part of her character to 
have the courage to look at it squarely. 
she™believes” that “itis” of‘) such aus 
preme importance that all other re- 


















All X 
me lad 
to “get - 
in the pic- 
ture!” Mrs. 
Pankhurst 
left Ellis Island 
with the good-will 


of every person there 
forms can afford to 
wait until women are 
free to work for 
them. Isayshebe- ¢ 
lieves—Mrs. Pank- 
hurst does not be- 
lieve, she knows. In 
her passionate soul 
there lives not one 
shadow of doubt. 
hat is the se- 
cret of her power 
as a leader. She 
takes away. all 
doubt, and she 
fires the hearts 
of her followers 
with the same 
intense conviction 
that lives in her 
own. She makes 
them care so poig- 
nantly that they go 
gladly to prison; 
they starve, they 
endure agonies 
Mm thirst and 
cold and sleepless- 
ness—and they 
come out ready 

to do it all over 
again. When 

| we reflect that nearly two hundred women 
have undergone the hunger strike in Eng- 





Joan Wickham, on 
the deck of ‘La 


{ with 
{f whom 

se ce 
had come 
in contact. 
It is the essen- 
tial woman thus 
revealed that makes 
her the leader that she is 





land, we shall 
havetoadmit 
that there is 























something 

Mrs. Joan — else than 
Pankhurst Wickham hysteria 
greeting her animating 
advance agent, Miss " 
the rebels. 


Not one single 
woman ever gave up 
the strike; which would 
certainly have been the 
case with mere hyster- 
ics. The fact is that the 
spirit of conflict dormant 
in the souls of all women 
has been roused in those 
Englishwomen by a great 
fighter, one who fights not for 
glory but for an ideal—such a 
fighter as we had in this country 
in William Lloyd Garrison. 
This is what I make of Emme- 
line Pankhurst, leader of the great- 
est revolt of women the world has 
ever witnessed. Said a well-known 
man of letters who heard her for 
the first time at Madison Square 
Garden, “She is simply the Idea 
Incarnate.” J think that sums 
it up. She is the idea incarnate 
of the women’s revolution, which 
comes with a sword to bring peace and or- 
der to a distracted world. 
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he almost shouted, “this story is going to be good!” 


Suddenly the real reporter was standing beside me, grinning his widest grin. 
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BEGINNING A SERIES OF STORIES OF 


May Iverson’s Career 


“May Iverson belongs to that small but goodly company of juveniles who one hopes will 
never grow up,” said a reviewer when Miss Jordan’s second book of May Iverson 
stories appeared. May was then a convent girl, but girls—even those who are most de- 
lightful as girls—have a habit of growing up, and so May exhausted the possibilities of 
St. Catherine’s and decided to ‘‘tackle life’? as a reporter in New York. She brought 
to her new work all the freshness, the sweetness, withal the vivacity, that had made her 
the favorite of the boarding-school. Could she do less than succeed? Not if these 
things stand for success in a calling where the end usually justifies the means. They 
didn’t: May had to develop something more. Her first assignment might have deterred 
the most experienced reporter, but she got the story. That was her real entrance upon a 
career which she describes as delightfully as she did the events of her convent days. The 
stories make a serial of rare interest, and will appear regularly for the next twelve months 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of “‘May Iverson—Her Book,” ‘“‘May Iverson Tackles Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


May Iverson’s First Assignment 


| HE Commencement exercises at St. 
” Catherine’s were over, and everybody 
e in the big assembly hall was looking 

relieved and grateful. Mabel Muriel Mur- 
phy had welcomed our parents and friends 
to the convent shades in an extemporaneous 
speech we had overheard her practising for 
weeks; and the proud face of Mabel Muriel’s 
father, beaming on her as she talked, illu- 
mined the front row like an electric globe. 
_ Maudie Joyce had read a beautiful essay, 
full of uplifting thoughts and rare flowers of 
rhetoric; Mabel Blossom had tried to deliver 
her address without the manuscript, and 
had forgotten it at a vital point; Adeline 


- Thurston had recited an original poem; 


- Kittie James had sung a solo; and Janet 
Trelawney had played the Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody on the piano. 

Need I say who read the valedictory? It 
was I—May Iverson—winner of the Cross 
of Honor, winner of the Crown, leader of 
the convent orchestra, and president of the 
senior class. If there are those who think I 
should not mention these honors, I will 
merely ask who would do it if I did not— 
and pause for a reply. Besides, young as 
Tam, I knowfull weli that worldly ambitions 
and triumphs are as ashes on the lips; and 
already I was planning to cast mine aside. 
But at this particular minute the girls were 
crying on one another over our impending 
parting, and our parents were coming up to 
us and saying the same things again and 


again, while Sister Edna was telling Mabel. 
Muriel Murphy, without being asked, that 
she was not ashamed of one of us. And all 
the time my spirits were dropping like a 
fast elevator in a high building. 

I could see my father coming toward me 
through the crowd, stopping to shake hands 
with my classmates and tell them how won- 
derful they were; and I knew that when he 
reached me I must take him out into the 
convent garden and break his big, devoted 
heart. At the thought of it, a great lump 
came into my throat, and while I was trying 
to swallow it I felt his arm flung over my 
shoulder. 

He bent down and kissed me. “ Well, 
my girl,” he said, ‘I’m proud of you.” 

That was all. I knew it was all he would 
ever say; but it meant more than anyone 
else could put into hours of talk. I didn’t try 
to answer, but I kissed him hard, and taking 
his arm, led him down-stairs, through the 
long halls and out into the convent garden, 
lovely with the scent of roses and honey- 
suckle and mignonette. He had never seen 
the garden before. He wanted to stroll 
through it and glance into the conserva- 
tories, to look in at the fountain and visit 
the Grotto of Lourdes and stand gazing up 
at the huge cross that rises from a bed of 
passion flowers. But at last I took him 
into a little arbor and made him sit down. 
I was glad my mother had not been 
able to come to see me graduate. He 
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would tell her what I had to say better 
than I could. 

When I have anything before me that is 
terribly hard, I always want to do it im- 
mediately and get it over. So now I stood 
with my back braced against the side of the 
arbor, and looking my dear father straight 
in the eyes, I told him I had made up my 
mind to be a nun. 

At first he looked as if he thought I must 
be joking. ‘Then, allin a minute, he seemed 
to change from a gallant officer into a 
crushed, disappointed old man. He bowed 
his head, his shoulders sagged down, and 
turning his eyes from me as if wishing me 
not to-see what was in them, he. stared 
out over the convent garden. 

“Why, May!” he said; and then again, 
very quietly, ““Why, May!” 

I told him all that was in my mind. He 
listened without a word. At the end, he 
said he had thought I wanted to be a news- 
paper woman. I admitted I had felt that 
way a year ago—when I was only seventeen 
and my mind was immature. He sat up in 
his seat then and looked more comfortable 
—and younger. 

“Tl put my answer in a nut-shell,”’ he 
said. ‘ You’re too young still to know your 
mind about anything. Give your family 
and the world a chance. I don’t want you 
tobeanun. I don’t want you to bea news- 
paper woman, either. But I’ll compromise. 
Be a newspaper woman for three years.” 

I started to speak, but he stopped me. 
»Lt’s an. interesting life,’ she went», on: 
“You'll like it. But if you come to me the 
day you are twenty-one and tell me you 
still want to be a nun, I promise that your 
mother and I will consent. Give us a 
chance, May.” And he added gently, ‘‘ Play 
fair.” 

Those two words hurt; but they con- 
quered me. Then we sat together, hand in 
hand, talking over plans, till the corners of 
the garden began to look mysterious in the 
twilight. Before we went into the chapel 
it was understood that I was to go to 
New York in a week and begin my new ca- 
reer. Papa knew people there who would 
look after me. 
have a chance; but I did not mention that 
to my dear father then, while the shock of 
decision was still fresh upon him. 

When I was saying good-by to Sister Ir- 
mingarde six days later, I asked her to give 
me a motto for my newspaper work. ‘‘ Write 
of things as they are,” she said, without 


I was sure they would never | 
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hesitation, “and write of them as simply — 
as you can.” 

I was a little disappointed. I had ex- 
pected something inspiring—something like 
a trumpet call. I suppose she saw my face 
fall, for she smiled her beautiful smile. 

‘““And when you write the sad stories 
you're so fond of, dear May,” she said, ‘‘re- 
member to let your readers shed their own 
tears.” 

I thought a great deal about those enig- 
matic words on my journey to New York, 
but after I reached it I forgot them. It was 
just as well, for no one there had time to. 
shed tears. j 

My editor was Mr. Nestor Hurd, of the 
“Searchlight.” He had promised to give 
me a trial because Kittie James’s brother- 
in-law, who was his most intimate friend, 
said he must; but I don’t think he really © 
wanted to. When I reported to him, he 
looked as if he had not eaten or slept for 
weeks, and as if seeing me was the one extra 
trouble he simply couldn’t stand. There 
was a bottle of tablets on his desk, and every 
time he noticed it he stopped to swallow a 
tablet. He must have taken six while he 
was talking tome. He was a big man, with 
a round, smooth face, and dimples in his 
cheeks and chin. He talked out of one side 
of his mouth in a kind of low snarl, without 
looking at anyone while he spoke. 

‘“‘Oh,” was his greeting to me, ‘‘you’re 
the convent girl? Ready for work? All 
right. Ill try you on this.” 

He turned to the other person in the of- 
fice—a thin young man at a desk near him. 
Neither of them had risen when I entered. 

“Here, Morris,” he said. “Put Miss 
Iverson down for the Ferncliff story.” 

The young man called Morris dropped a_ 
big pencil and looked very much surprised. 

“ But—>" he. ‘said. Why, say sheae 
have to stay out in that house alone—all 
night.” } 

Mr. Hurd said shortly that I couldn’t be 
in a. safer: place. “Are you afraid Gf 
ghosts?” he asked, without looking at me. 
I said I wasn’t, and waited for him to ex- 
plain the joke; but he didn’t. 

_\VHere's..the story,” he said. ; {iste 
and get it straight. Ferncliff is a big coun- 
try house out on Long Island, about three 
miles from Sound View. It’s said to be - 
haunted. Its nearest neighbor is a quarter 
of a mile away. It was empty for three 
years until this spring. Last month Mrs. 
Wallace Vanderveer, the New York society © 
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woman, took a year’s lease of it and moved 
in with a lot of servants. Last week she 
moved out. Servants wouldn’t stay. Said 
they heard noises and saw ghosts. She 
heard noises, too. Now the owner of Fern- 
cliff, a Miss Watts, is suing Mrs. Vanderveer 
for a year’s rent. Nice little story in it. 
mee it?” 

I didn’t, exactly. That is, I didn’t see 
what he wanted me to do about it, and I 
said so. 

“T want you to take the next train for 
Sound View,” he snarled impatiently, and 
pulled the left side of his mouth way down 
to his chin. “‘When you get there, drive 
out and look at Ferncliff to see what it’s 
like in the daytime. Then go to the Sound 
View Hotel and have your dinner. About 
ten o’clock go back to Ferncliff, and stay 
there all night. Sit up. If you see any 
ghosts, write about ’em. If you don’t, 
write about how it felt to stay there and 
wait for ’em. Come back to town tomor- 
row morning and turn in your story. [If it’s 
good, we'll run it. If it isn’t,” he added 
grimly, “we'll throw it out. See now?” I 
saw now. 

“Here’s the key of the house,” he said. 
““We got it from the agent.”” He turned to 
his desk and began to talk to Morris about 
something else—and I knew that our inter- 
view was over. 

I went to Sound View on the first train, 
and drove straight from the station to Fern- 
cliff. It was almost five o’clock and a big 
storm was coming up. The rain was like 
a wet, gray veil, and the wind snarled in the 
tops of the pine trees in a way that made me 
think of Mr. Hurd. I didn’t like the look 
of the house. It was a huge, gloomy, vine- 
covered place, perched on a bluff overlook- 
ing the Sound, and set far back from the 
road. An avenue of pines led up to it, and 
a high box-hedge along the front cut 
off the grounds from the road and the near- 
by fields. When we drove away, my cab- 


man kept looking back over his shoulder as 


if he expected to see the ghosts. 

I was glad to get into the hotel and have 
a few hours for thought. I was already 
perfectly sure that I was not going to like 
being a newspaper woman, and I made up 
my mind to write to papa the next morning 
and tell him so. I thought of the convent 
and of Sister Irmingarde, who was probably 
at vespers now in the chapel, and the idea 
of that assignment became more un- 
pleasant every minute. Not that I was 
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afraid —I, an Iverson, and the daughter 
of a general in the army! But the thing 
seemed silly and unworthy of a convent 
girl, and lonesome work besides! The con- 
vent seemed so near that I could almost 
hear its vesper bell, and that comforted me. 

I went back to Ferncliff at ten o’clock. 
The storm was really wild then. It might 
have been a night in November, instead of 
in July. The house looked very bleak and 
lonely, and the way my driver lashed his 
horse and scurried away from the neighbor- 
hood didn’t make it easier for me to unlock 
the front door and goin. But I did it. 

I had filled a basket with candles and 
matches and some books and a good lunch- 
eon, which the landlady at the hotel had 
put up for me. [I hurriedly lighted two 
candles and locked the front door. Then 
I took the candles into the living-room at 
the left of the hall, and set them on a table. 
They made two little blurs of light in which 
the linen-covered furniture assumed queer, 
ghostly shapes and seemed even to move 
as the flames flickered. I did not like the 
effect; so I lighted some more candles. 

I was sure the first duty of a real reporter 
was to search the house. So I took a candle 
in each hand and went into every room, 
up-stairs and down, spending a great deal 
of time in each, for it was strangely com- 
forting to be busy. I heard all sorts of 
sounds—mice in the walls, old boards crack- 
ing under my feet, and a death-tick that 
began to get on my nerves, though I knew 
what it was. But there was nothing more 
than might be heard in any other old house. 

When I returned to the living-room I 
looked at my luncheon-basket—not that I 
was hungry, but I wanted something more 
to do, and eating would have filled the time 
so pleasantly. But if I ate, there would be 
nothing to look forward to but the ghosts; 
so I decided to wait. Outside, the screech- 
ing wind seemed to be sweeping the rain 
before it in a rising fury. It was half-past 
eleven. Twelve is the hour when ghosts 
come, I recalled. 

I took up a book and began to read. I 
had almost forgotten my surroundings when 
a noise sounded on the veranda. I stopped 
reading and listened. Something was out 
there—something that tried the knob of the 
door and pushed against the panels; some- 
thing that scampered over to the window- 
blinds and pulled at them; something that 
opened the shutters and tried to peer in. 

I laid down my book. The feet scam- 
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pered back to the door. I stopped breath- 
ing. There followed a knocking at the 
door, the knocking of weak hands, which 
soon began to beat against the panels with 
closed fists, and next I heard a high, shrill 
voice. It seemed to be calling something, 
but above the shriek of the storm I could 
not make out what. 

Creeping along the floor to the window, I 
pulled back one of the heavy curtains and 
raised the green shade under it half aninch. 
For a moment I could see nothing but the 
rain and the twisting pines. But at last 
I was able to see something moving near the 
door—something no larger than a child, but 
with white hair floating round its head. It 
was nota ghost. It wasnotananimal. It 
could not be a human being. I had no idea 
what it was. While I looked, it turned and 
came toward th: window where I was 
crouching, as if it felt my eyes upon it. And 
this time I heard its words. 

‘““Let me in,” it shrieked. ‘“‘Let me in! 
Let me in!” And in a kind of fury, it 
scampered back and dashed itself against 
the door. 

Then I was afraid—not merely nervous— 
afraid—with a degrading fear that made my 
teeth chatter. If only I had known what 
it was; if only I could think of something 
normal that was a cross between a little 
child and an old woman! I went to the 
door and noiselessly turned the key. I 
meant to open it an inch and ask what was 
there. But almost before the door had 
moved on its hinges, the thing outside sawit. 
It gave a quick spring and a little screech, 
and threw itself against the panels. The 
next instant I went back and down, and the 
thing that had been outside was inside. 

I got up slowly and looked at it. It 
seemed to be a witch—a little old, hump- 
backed witch—not more than four feet 
high, with white hair that hung in wet locks 
around a shriveled brown face, and black 
eyes gleaming at me in the dark hall like an 
angry cat’s. 


“You little fool!” she hissed. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t youlet mein? I’m soaked through. 
And why didn’t that bell ring? What’s 


been done to the wire?” 

I didn’t speak, and after looking at me a 
moment more, the little old creature locked 
the hall door and walked into the living- 
room, motioning to me to follow. She was 
panting with anger or exhaustion, or both. 
When we had entered the room, she turned 
and grinned at me like a malicious monkey. 
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‘Scared you, didn’t I?” she chuckled in 
her high, cracked voice. ‘“‘Serves you 
right. Keeping me out on that veranda — 
fifteen minutes!”’ 

She began to gather up the loose locks of 
her white hair and fasten them at the back 
of her head. ‘‘Wind blew me to pieces,” ~ 
she muttered. 

She took off her long black coat, threw it 
over a chair, and straightened the hat that 
hung over one ear. She was a human be- 
ing, after all; a terribly deformed human 
being, whose great, hunched back now 
showed distinctly through her plain black 
dress. There was a bit of lace at her throat, — 
and when she took off her gloves, handsome 
rings glittered on her claw-like fingers. 

‘Well, well,” she said irritably, ‘‘don’t — 
stand there staring. I know I’m not a 
beauty,’ and she cackled like an angry | 
hen. 

But it was reassuring, at least, to know 
she was human, and I felt myself getting 
warm again. Then, as she seemed to ex- 
pect me to say something, I explained that 
I had not intended to let anybody in, be- 
cause I thought nobody had any right in 
the house. 

‘‘Humph,” she said. ‘‘I’ve got a better 
right here than you have, young lady. I 
am the owner of this house and everything 
in it—I am Miss Watts. And I'll tell you 
one thing’’—she suddenly began to trot 
around the room—‘‘I’ve stood this news- 
paper nonsense about ghosts just as long as 
I’m going to. It’s ruining the value of my 
property. I live in Brooklyn; but when 
my agent telephoned me tonight that a re- 
porter was out here working up another ly- 
ing yarn, I took the first train and came 
here to protect my interests.”’ 

She grumbled something about having 
sent her cab away at the gate and mislaying 
her keys. I asked her if she meant to stay 
till morning, and she glared at me and 
snapped that she certainly did. Then, tak- 
ing a candle, she wandered off by herself 
for a while, and I heard her scampering 
around on the upper floors. When she 
came back she seemed very much surprised 
to hear that I was not going to bed. 

“You're a fool,’ she said rudely, ‘but 1 
suppose you’ve got to do what the other — 
fools tell you to.”’ 3 

After that I didn’t feel een like sharing — 
my supper with her, but I did, and she 
seemed to enjoy it. Then she curled her- 
self up on a big divan in the corner and 
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grinned at me again. I liked her face better when she __ | |\jjj 
was angry. AE AE 

“T’m going to take a nap,” she said. ‘Call me if (| | 
any ghosts come.”’ | 

I opened my book again and read for half an hour. 
Then suddenly, from somewhere under the house, I heard 
a queer, muffled sound. “‘Tap, tap, tap,’ it went. And 
again, ‘Tap, tap, tap.” 

At first it didn’t interest me much. But after a minute 
I realized that it was different from anything I had heard 
that night. And soon another noise mingled with it— 




















.a hole the size 


little catacomb, 


a kind of buzz, like the 
whirr of an electric fan, 
only louder. I looked 


at Miss Watts. She 
was asleep. 
I picked up a candle 


and followed the 
noise—through the 
hall, down the cellar 
steps, and along a 
bricked passage. 
There the sound 
stopped. Istood ( NNN) 
still and waited. = =| \ I 
While I was star- : Wy, Yy 
ing at the bricks Y 

in front of me, 
I noticed one 
that seemed to 
have a light be- 
hind it. I low- 
ered my candle 
and examined it. 
Some plaster had 
been knocked 
out, and through 


ISS 





of a penny I saw 
another passage 
cutting through 
the earth like a 


with a light at 
the far end of it. While I was staring, 
amazed, the tapping began again, much 
nearer now; and I heard men’s voices. 
There were men under that house, in a 


secret cellar! 


wake her. 





In half a minute I was standing beside 
Miss Watts, shaking her arm and trying to 
When I was able to make her 
understand what I had seen, she was through 
the front door and halfway down the 
avenue, dragging me with her, before I 
realized what she was doing. 

‘Where are we going?” I gasped. 

“To the next house, idiot, to telephone to 


Her black eyes gleamed at me like an angry cat's. 
“Why didn’t you let me in? I’m soaked through” 
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“You little fool!” she hissed. 


9) 


the police,” she said. ‘Do you think we 
could stay there and do it?” 

We left the avenue and came into the 
road, and as we ran on, stumbling into mud- 
holes and whipped by wind and rain, she 
panted out that the men were probably es- 
caped convicts from some prison, or pa- 
tients from some asylum. I ran faster after 
that, though I hadn’t thought I could. I 
wondered if I were having a bad dream. 
Several times I pinched myself, but I 
didn’t wake up. Instead, I kept on running 
and stumbling and gasping, until I felt sure 
I had been running and stumbling and 
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gasping for years, and must keep on doing 
it for eons more. But at last we came toa 
house set far back in big grounds, and we 
raced side by side up the driveway that led 
to the front door. Late as it was, there 
were lights everywhere, and through the 
long windows opening on the veranda, we 
could see people moving about. 

Miss Watts gave the bell a terrific pull; 
some one opened the door, and we stumbled 
in. After that everything was a mixture 
of questions and answers and excitement 
and telephoning, followed by a long wait 
for the police. A man led Miss Watts and 
me into a room where a fire was burning, 
and left us to get warm and dry. When we 
were alone I asked Miss Watts if she thought 
they would keep us overnight. 

“Vou won’t have much time for sleep,” 
she answered, almost kindly. ‘“‘It will take 
you an hour or two to write your story.” 

It was my turn to stare, and I did it. 
“My story?” 1 vasked her. ~ Tonights 
What do you mean?” 

She swung round in her chair and stared 
at me harder than ever. Then she cackled in 
her nastiest way. ‘‘And this is a New York 
reporter!” shesaid. ‘‘Why, youlittledunce, 
you know you’ve got a story, don’t you?”’ 

‘““Ves,” I answered doubtfully. “But 
I’m to write it tomorrow, after I talk to 
Mr. Hurd.” 

Miss Watts uttered a squawk and then a 
squeal. ‘I don’t know what fool sent you 
here,” she snapped, ‘‘or what infant-class 
you’ve escaped from. But one thing I do 
know: You came here to write a Sunday 
‘thriller,’ I.suppose, which would have de- 
stroyed what little value my property has 
left. By bull-headed luck, you’ve stumbled 
on the truth; and it’s a good news story. 
It will please your editor, and it’ll save my 
property. Now, here’s my point.” She 
pushed her horrible little face close to mine 
and kept it there while she finished. “That 
story is coming out in the ‘Searchlight’ to- 
morrow morning. I'd do it if I could, but 
I’m not a writer. So you're going to write 
it and telephone it in to the ‘Searchlight’ 
office within the next hour. Have I made 
myself clear?” 

She had. I felt my face getting red and 
hot when I realized that I had a big story 
and had not known it. I wondered if I 
could ever live that down. I felt so humble 
that I was almost willing to let Miss Watts 
see it. 

But before I could answer her, there was 
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the noise of many feet in the hall, with the 
voices of men. Then our door was flung 
open and a young man came in, wearing a 
rain-coat, thick boots covered with mud, 
and a wide grin. He was saving time by 
shaking the rain off his soft hat as he 
crossed the room to us. His eyes touched 
me, then passed on to Miss Watts as if I 
hadn’t been there. 

‘“Miss Watts,” he said, ‘“‘the police are. 
here, and I’m going back to the house with 
them to see the capture. J’m Gibson, of 
the ‘Searchlight.’”’ | 

Miss Watts actually smiled at him. Then 
she held out her skinny little claw of a hand. 
‘‘A real reporter!” she said. “Thank 
Heaven! You know what it means to me 
to have this thing put straight. But how 
do you happen to be here?”’ 

“Hurd sent me to look after Miss Iver- 
son,” he explained, glancing at me again. 
“He couldn’t put her in a haunted house’ 
without a watch-dog, but to do her justice, 


she didn’t know she had one. I was in a 
summer-house on the grounds. I saw you 
leave and followed you here. Then I went 


up the road to meet the police.” 

He grinned at me, and I smiled a very 
little smile in return. I wasn’t going to 
give him a whole smile until I found out 
how he was going to act about my story. 
Miss Watts started for the door. 

‘‘Come on,” she said, with her hand on 
the knob. 

The real reporter’s eyes grew big. “Are 
you going along?”’ he gasped. 

“Certainly I’m going along,’ snapped 
Miss Watts. ‘‘I’m going to see this thing 
through. And T’ll tell you one thing 
right now, young man,” she ended—‘if 
you don’t put the facts into your story, I’m 
going to sue your paper for twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

He didn’t answer. I guess his attention 
was diverted to me. I was standing beside 
Miss Watts, buttoning my rain-coat and 
pulling my hat over my eyes again, pre- 
paratory to going out. , 

“Say, kid,’ said the real reporter, “you 
go back and sit down. You're not in this, 
you know. We'll come and get you and 
take you to the hotel after it’s all over.” 

I gave him a cold and dignified glance. 
Then I buttoned the last button of my coat 
and went out into the hall. It was full 
of men. The real reporter hurried after me. 
He seemed to expect me to say something. 
So finally I did. . 
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“Mr. Hurd told me to write this story,” 
I explained in level tones, “and I’m going to 
try to write it. And I can’t write it unless 
I see everything that happens.” 

I looked at him and Miss Watts out of 
the corner of my eye as I spoke, and I dis- 
tinctly saw them give each other a sig- 
nificant glance. Miss Watts shrugged her 
shoulders as if she didn’t care what I did; 
but the real reporter looked worried. 

‘Oh, well, all right,” he said at last. ‘TI 
suppose it isn’t fair not to let you in on your 
own assignment. There’s one good thing— 
you can t get any wetter and muddier than 
youare.” That thought seemed to comfort 
him. 

We had a hard time going back, but it 
seemed easier because there were more of 
us to suffer. Besides, the real reporter 
helped Miss Watts and me a little when we 
stumbled, or when the wind blew us against 
a tree or a fence. When we got near the 
house everybody moved very quietly, keep- 
ing close to the high hedge. We all went 
around to the back entrance. There the 
chief constable began to give his men orders, 
and the real reporter led Miss Watts and 
me into a grape-arbor, about fifty feet from 
the house. 

“This is-where we’ve got to stay,’ he 
whispered, pulling us inside and closing the 
door. ‘‘We can see them come out, and 
get the other details from Conroy, who’s 
in charge.” 

The police were creeping closer to the 
house. Three of them took places outside, 
while the rest went forward. First there 
was a long silence; then a sudden rush and 
crash—shouts and words that we didn’t 
catch. Gleams of light flashed up for a 
minute—then disappeared. The men sta- 
tioned outside the house ran toward the 
cellar. There was the flashing of more 
‘light, and at last the police came out with 
‘their prisoners —and the whole thing was 
‘over. There had not been a pistol shot. 

I was as warm as toast in my wet clothes, 
but my teeth were chattering with excite- 
ment, and I knew Miss Watts was excited, 
| too, by the grip of her hand on my shoulder. 
The men came toward us through the rain 
on their way to the gate, and Mr. Conroy’s 
voice sounded as if he had been running a 
race. But he hadn’t. He had been right 
there. 
| “Well, Miss Watts, we’ve got ’em,” he 
‘crowed. “A nice little gang of amachur 
counterfeiters. They’ve been visitin’ you 
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for ’most a year, snug and cosy; but I guess 
this is the end of your troubles.” 

Miss Watts walked out into the rain, and 
taking a policeman’s electric bull’s-eye, 
looked at the prisoners, one by one. I fol- 
lowed her and looked, too, while the real 
reporter talked to Mr. Conroy. There 
were three counterfeiters, and they were all 
handcuffed and looked young. It could 
not have been very hard for eight policemen 
to take them. One of them had blood on 
his face, and another was covered with mud, 
as if he had been rolled in it. Miss Watts 
asked the bloody one, who was also the 
biggest one, if his gang had really worked in 
a secret cellar at Ferncliff for a year. He 
said it had been for about ten months. 

‘Then you were there all winter?” Miss 
Watts asked him. “And you were so safe 
and comfortable that when the tenants 
moved in and you found they were all 
women, except a stupid butler, you de- 
cided to scare them away and stay right 
along?” 

The man muttered something that seemed 
to mean that she was right. ‘The real re- 
porter interrupted, looking busy and wor- 
ried again. ‘Miss Watts,”’ he said quickly, 
“can’t we go right into your house and send 
this story to the ‘Searchlight’ over your 
telephone? It’s a quarter to one, and there 
isn’t a minute to lose. The ‘Searchlight’ 
goes to press in an hour. Ive got all the 
facts,”’ he added, in a peaceful tone. 

Miss Watts said we could, and led the 
way into the house, while the counterfeit- 
ers and the police tramped off through the 
mud and rain. When we got inside, Miss 
Watts took us to the library and lit the 
electric lights, while the real reporter bus- 
tled about, looking busier than anyone I 
ever saw before. I watched him for a min- 
ute. Then I told Miss Watts I wanted to 
go into a quiet room and write my story. 
She and the real reporter looked at each 
other again. I was getting tired of their 
looks. The real reporter spoke to me very 
kindly, like a Sunday-school superintendent 
addressing his class. 

"Now, see here, Miss Iverson,” he said, 

“you've had a big, new experience and 
lots of excitement. You discovered the 
counterfeiters. Let it go at that, and I'll 
write the story. It’s got to be a real story, 
not a kindergarten special.” 

If he hadn’t said that about the kinder- 
garten special, I might have let him write 
the story, for I was cold and tired and 
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scared. But at those fatal words I felt 
myself stiffen all over. 

“It’s my story,” I said, with icy deter- 
mination. ‘“‘And I’m going to write it.” 

The real reporter looked annoyed. “ But 
can you?” he protested. ‘We haven’t 
time for experiments.” 

‘Ofs course ‘le Canal salceeiaeod 1 
afraid I spoke crossly, for I was getting an- 
noyed myself. “I'll write it exactly the 
way Sister Irmingarde told me to.” 


I sat down at the table as I spoke. I 


heard a bump and something that sounded 
like a groan. The real reporter had fallen 
into a chair. ‘“‘Good Lord!” he said; and 
then for a long time he didn’t say anything. 
Finally he began to fuss with his paper, as 
if he meant to write the story anyway. I 
wrote three pages and forgot about him. 
At*Jast.: he muttered, ““Here, let me see 
those,”’ and his voice sounded like a dove’s 
when it mourns under the eaves. I pushed 
the sheets toward him with my left hand, 
and went on writing. Suddenly I heard a 
gasp and a chuckle. In another second the 
real reporter was standing beside me, grin- 
ning his widest grin. 

“Say, you little May Iverson kid,” he 
almost shouted, “this story is going to be 
good!” 

I could hear Miss Watts straighten up in 
the chair from which she was watching us. 
She snatched at my pages, and he let her 
have them. I wanted to draw myself up 
to my full height and look at him coldly, but 
I didn’t—there wasn’t time. Besides, way 
down inside of me I was delighted by his 
praise. 
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“Of course it’s going to be good,” wa 
all I said. “Sister Irmingarde told me t 
write about things as they are, and ven 
simply.” | 

He had my pages back in his hands noy 
and was running over them quickly, puttin; 
in a few words here and there with a pencil 
I could see he wasn’t changing much. The 
he started on a jump for the next room 
where the telephone was, but stopped a 
the door. There was a queer look in hi 
eyes. 

‘Sister Irmingarde’s a daisy!” he said. 

Then I heard him calling New York 
“Gimme the Searchlight,’ he called 
‘Gimme the city desk. Hurry up! Say 
Jack, this is Gibson, at Sound View. ‘We’vi 
got a crackerjack of a story out here. No- 
the Iverson kid is doing it. It’s all right 
too. Get Hammond busy there and le 
him take it on the typewriter as fast as | 
read it. Ready? All right, here goes.” 

He began to read my first page. 

Miss Watts got up and shut the door, anc 
I bowed my thanks to her. The storm wa: 
worse than ever, but I hardly heard it 
For a second his words had made me think 
of Sister Irmingarde. I felt sorry for her 
She would never have a chance like this— 
to write a real news story for a great news 
paper. The convent seemed like a plac 
I had heard of once, long ago. 

Then I settled down to work, and for th 
next hour there was no sound in the roon 
but the whisper of my bare pen and the 
respectful footsteps of Miss Watts as she 
reverently carried my story, page by page 
to the other real reporter. 


The next May Iverson story will appear in the January issue. 





‘Two More Coles Phillips Pictures 


We publish this month two new pictures by Mr. Phillips: ‘The Yellow Blazer,” which appeared on the Sep: 
tember number, and ‘‘ Harmony,” one of the most distinctive and beautiful of Mr. Phillips’s recent achieve: 


ments. 


These are printed on 14x11 inch pebbled paper, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15c.a copy. Yot 
may also procure these two together with the eight previously published companion pictures, making a 
Complete set of Ten Pictures for $1.25 


The Harrison Fisher Portfolio 


contains fourteen beautiful pictures in full color of Mr. Fisher’s ‘‘ deal Types of American Beauty.” 7 

These are printed on 14x 11 inch engraver’s plate paper,with pebbled surface, and are enclosed in a handsome 

cloth-backed portfolio, stamped in gold, and tied with ribbon. 

This set includes an entirely new picture entitled ‘‘The Holiday Girl,”’ which has never before been offered as 

a print and which gives the collection an added appropriateness as a charming Christmas gift. : 
Price $2.25 postpaid. 


Our new complete catalogue is now ready. Send for it. 


It is free 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 4oth Street, New York City 





Of every seven children under sixteen years of age one is spending his play-day in toil. 
He may not be taken from your group, but he has a soul just the same. 


So the statistics run, 
And his menace is more vital 


‘The Great American Cancer 


Brie oLAVERY «IS AN EVIL; IT IS EATING A THE LIFE, OF- CAR NA TION 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George Creel 


This series by Judge Lindsey and George Creel constitutes the first treatment of the child- 
labor tragedy in its true and overwhelming entirety. At the outset they told of the evil as 
it exists in the United States today. They made you see the million and more little wage- 
slaves who grow old and weak so soon in mill and mine, in shop, factory, and squalid tene- 
ment, The second article was a masterly study of the fundamental and interlocked causes 
of the infamous system. The third gave the results of child labor in grim figures of vice, 
crime, and disease. In this fourth chapter they put the individual to one side and deal 
with the body and soul of the race and the effects of child slavery upon the future of 
our democratic institutions, It is a grim picture, but only grim truths will help us 
in the plight to which criminal greed and ruthless ignorance have brought us 





Pieced Ghticiian snation, If 
proofis needed, count the churches. 
From coast to coast their spires 
bristle thick as wheat in the 
| field, and in every community they con- 
stitute one of the largest single invest- 
ments of capital. As a people, we are quite 
proud of the showing, and out of this pride 
and a certain great zeal, we spare neither 
time, pains, nor expense to carry this Chris- 
-tianity of ours to those other nations that 
“dwell in darkness.” 
Nothing is quite so familiar to the Sunday- 
school pupil as collections for foreign mis- 
sions. Each year sees a vast sum gathered 
| by all denominations in these United States 
for distribution in such parts of the world 


as are peopled by ‘“‘heathen,” the purpose 
being to shower upon them the happiness, 
illumination, and well-being that flow from 
a knowledge of Christ and a belief in his 
teachings. 

And all the while, more than a million 
little Americans are sinking deeper and 


- deeper into a dull helplessness and hopeless- 


ness that is stupidly and savagely anti- 
Christian. Robbed of proper schooling, 
cheated of a chance to grow in body and in 
soul, made to forget laughter and play, this 
great army of toiling children tramps the 
industrial treadmill for outrageous hours, 
and snatches its brief sleep in a housing 
environment of almost incredible squalor. 

To most of these Christ is no more than 
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a “cuss word,’ and as far as the slums in 
which they live are concerned, the Saviour 
died in vain. Even did they have the time 
to listen to Christianity—even did their 
sense of revolt against the injustice of it 
all leave them with inclination to heed 
- Christ’s message—what, may it be asked, 
is their opportunity? 


Body and Soul 


Of late years we have fallen into a jour- 
nalese habit of asking what Christ would 
have thought of this or that, or what he 
would have done in such and such a place. 
For instance, writers and preachers have 
surmised as to the Nazarene’s feelings and 
actions were he set down in Chicago, or 
put in charge of a newspaper, or given con- 
trol of a department store, etc., etc., all of 
which has been interesting rather than im- 

portant. 
~~ No one, however, has yet written a book 
‘or. preached a sermon on “What Christ 
Would Have Thought of Child Labor.” * Yet 
it is quite an obvious title, for the slightest 
consideration of the gospels will show that 
Jesus .was incessantly and_ passionately 


interested in the welfare and happiness of. 


children, as well as in the securement of 


industrial and economic justice. for those - 


who perform the world’s toil. 
Christ, in the last analysis, was an agi- 
tator, a rebel, an insurgent. 


be. borne, 
cient evils and established injustices. He 
preached and lived love and service, and 


the brotherhood of man was as ce on. 
-In ‘no: 


his dips: asthe fatherhood of God. 
sense is that wonderful career at all intel- 
ligible.save when considered as an heroic 
attempt to substitute a;more wholesome 
and expansive environment. for cruel 
industrial and economic conditions. 

We may have to guess what Jesus would 
do if he came to Chicago or if he edited 
a daily paper, but .we can tell authorita- 
tively what he would do if: brought face 
to face with the present child-labor problem 
of the United States. He would sweep 
through the cotton-mills of the Union 
with a whip in his hand, and the owners of 
the glass-factories, woolen-mills, and coal- 
mines, and the operators of sweat-shops 
and all those other agencies for the ex- 
ploitation of little children would shiver 
under the passion of his denunciation. 


He swept 
his barren, wretched land like a flame, cry- 
ing out against burdens too grievous to _ 
striking terrible blows at an- 
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Imagine him in a Gulf Coast shed of a cold, 
raw morning before the dawn, holding in 
his lap a whimpering, chilled, sleep-sick 
tad of eight or nine and looking at the little 
fingers with holes eaten into them by the acid 
that exudes from the head of a shrimp! Or 
amid the noise and dust of the anthracite 
coal-breakers, where boys just entering 
their teens dare disease and death. Or in 
the dark inner rooms of a city tenement, 
where babies work ten to fifteen hours a day, 
making artificial flowers. 

In a preceding article we have shown the 
results of child labor in the spread of disease, 
the incubation of vice, and the manufacture 
of crime. If there be these hurts to the 
body, what may be the consequences of 
the evil with relation to the soul? A nation 
that builds its religions about Jesus of 
Nazareth, and erects thousands of churches 
to his glory, and still permits its industrial 
machine to mangle more than a million 
little children is a nation that is on the road 
to soul-losing. 

Of a truth, this child-labor evil may well 
be called the Great American Cancer. It 
eats at the body and it eats at the soul, it 
saddens today and it damns tomorrow; its 
decay is felt by the race no less than by the 
individual, by society no less than by the 
home. Very likely these assertions may be 
dismissed as exaggerations, for it is the 
general habit to think of child labor, as well 
as every other evil, solely in connection 
with the present. It is the future, however, 
that is most menaced by this cruel and stu- 


_pid system that mints money out of the 
- health and happiness of our young. . Much 
_as today may be made to pay, it is upon to- 


morrow that’the full weight of fearful con- 
sequences will assuredly fall. 


The ‘Peril i in Onn Midst 


Each year sees us spend a great many 
millions upon an army and a navy which 
are >to protect us from some possible foe 
that may attempt to overthrow our insti- 
tutions, and this fear of armed aggression 
is exceedingly lively ina good many. breasts. 
Yet child labor, in the last analysis, will 
be found to be a more terrible enemy than 
any hostile force that can come from the 
outside. It is the spreading rotten spot 
in democracy. 

» During the days when Lord Shaftesbury 
WAS sounding the alarm that aroused Eng- 
land to the peril of child labor, he invited 
the famous Dr. Arnold to make a tour with 


} 
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him of the district where the factory-workers 
huddled in misery and squalor. All night 


they walked the filthy streets lined with 


wretched houses, and as the morning broke, 
the schoolmaster turned to the statesman 
and said: ‘‘ Many years ago the Goths and 
Vandals swept down and destroyed the 
civilization of Italy. If we Englishmen 
do not take thought of these thousands of 
workers, another horde here in our midst 
will rise up and destroy all that our civiliza- 
tion holds sacred. We can no longer ignore 
these helpless beings as they have been 
ignored in the past.” 

If it is true, as has been said, that we 
of America are watching a neck-and-neck 
race between reformation and revolution— 
and if it should happen that revolution 
ever wins—rest assuted that the historians 
who write of it will place chief blame upon 
an industrial condition that poisoned Amer- 
ican citizenship at its very source—the 
child. The physical diseases that flow from 
child labor are tangible and understandable. 
Consumption and smallpox, for instance, 
are fixed facts, and when ‘‘ garment-finish- 
ing” carries the germs from tenement to 
home, the process stands comparatively 
clear. When one takes the trouble to look 
closely, the national diseases that flow from 
child labor are just as visible and under- 
standable. 

Take, for instance, the recent West Vir- 
ginia uprising. Five thousand coal-miners, 
finally rebelling against practical slavery, 
took up arms and for nearly two years re- 
sisted the combined forces of the state 
militia, detective-agency thugs, and court 
officials. Driven from their homes, sys- 
tematically starved, shot at with dum-dum 
bullets, railroaded into the penitentiary by 
court-martials, child-bearing women kicked 
until the poor, pitiable souls could no longer 
feel the stir of the unborn—is it any wonder 
that the five thousand reached the wild- 
beast stage of fury? 


4 


Lawrence and West Virginia 


Or let the story of Lawrence be recalled. 
Even the citizens of that staid old Massa- 
chusetts city were surprised when a sudden 
strike poured 22,000 wild-eyed foreigners 
into the streets—for they had not known 
they were there. Poles, Slavs, Russians, 
Croatians, Belgians, Lithuanians, Aus- 
trians, French, Armenians, Roumanians, 
Serbs—scarce one speaking English— 
shouted protest against a wage-cut that 


‘always 


States government 
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brought the av erage earnings down to $5.50 
a week. 

These two instances are cited at random. 
West Virginia has long been the paradise 
of the child-slaver, and today stands as one 
of the few remaining states that allow 
immature children to work unlimited hours 
in mines, glass-houses, and factories. As 
for Lawrence, the whole textile industry here 
rests on the bent backs of little children. 
Child-labor industries, bear in mind, are 
low-wage industries, for where 
children are permitted to do the work of 
adults, it will not be long before the adults 
are receiving children’s wages. 


Tomorrow’s Citizens 


That indeed is the question. What sort 
of masters are we providing for tomorrow? 
Just how much education, patriotism, and 
fine citizenship may be expected from the 
youngsters who were herded by bayonets 
in Lawrence or starved in burlap tents on 
the mountain-sides of West Virginia? What 
training in civic duties and fitness for sov- 
ereignty may be looked for in the day-and- 
night toil of the tenements, the drudgery 
of the mills, the glare of the glass-houses, 
the gloom of the mines, and the aches and 
cuts of the canning-shed? 

During the Lawrence strike, police and 
soldiery rode down men, women, and chil- 
dren and herded them into the courts, and 
their treatment by the judges may be argued 
from this dictum, laid down by an eminent 
jurist named Mahoney. “‘Very likely these 
foreigners do not mean to be offenders,” 
he said. “They do not realize the gravity 
of their offenses and do not know the laws. 
Therefore the only way we can teach them 
is to deal out the severest penalty.” Think 
of it! The frankest recognition of the 
pitiable ignorance of these poor, bemuddled 
children of the Old World, and the equally 
frank assertion that the one way to teach 
them the duties of American citizenship 
was to beat them and jail them. 

"ST Re illiteracy. records are no more hope- 
ful. Common sense points out that the 
imperative safeguard for the ballot in a 
democracy is education, yet the United 
itself is responsible 
for-the statement. that not fifty per cent. of 
the children at work at fourteen have ever had 
twelve months of real schooling. 

’ In Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries it is the ex- 
ception to discover children of ten who can- 
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not read or write, while in this “land of 
opportunity” it is the usual thing. Mark 
these statistics: 

There are 6,000,000 illiterates in the United 
States! One out of every seven children 
between ten and fourteen is not at school! 
Twelve per cent. of American citizens are not 
able to read the names on the ballots they vote! 

The intimate connection between child 
labor and illiteracy is proved by the fact 
that the eleven great child-labor states— 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, Miss- 
issippl, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia—are the eleven most illiterate 
states in the Union. 

It is not assumed, of course, that educa- 
tion makes the good citizen and lack of 
education the bad one. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the child who has 
been toiling in field or factory during the 
proper school years will scarcely be as fit 
a citizen as the normal child who has 
gone to school and had kis growth and play 
as well as his instruction. 


Tomorrow’s Workers 


It is in such fashion, then, that the child- 
labor cancer eats. But that is not all. 
Its results do not stop with the criminals 
and prostitutes that it breeds and the sick- 
ness that it scatters. The boys and girls, 
stunted in mind, body, and soul by prema- 
ture toil, marry, mate without marriage, and 
bring children into the world; and their chil- 
dren in turn marry and mate, and so on and 
so on, world without end. 

Great surgeons tell us that the adoles- 
cent period is one of peculiar dangers, 
and yet it is during this time of mysterious 
development that we drive the fathers 
and mothers of the future into occupations 
that rob them of the right to bear healthy 
children. Miscarriages, still-births, rickety 
babes, sickly and feeble—this is the birth- 
record to be expected, and it is what we 
are getting. 

Child labor in America is still in its first 
generation, practically, but we can measure 
the extent of the calamity that we are in- 
viting by consideration of English statistics. 
For two centuries Great Britain has per- 
mitted its children to be exploited for private 
profit, but today, horrified at the results, 
no country is striving more fiercely to repair 
its blunders. 

The Boer War opened England’s eyes. 
In Manchester, that home of the factory 
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child, 8000 out of 12,000 recruits were 
rejected as utterly unfit, and of the 4000 
retained, only a scant thousand were really 
up to requirements. A comparison with 
the records of the Crimean War, less than 
half a century before, proved that the 
average height had dropped three inches 
and the average weight about thirty pounds. 

In 1845, to present some corroborative 
figures, the minimum height of recruits for 
the British army was five feet, six inches; in 
1885, five feet, two inches, and roor the au- 
thorities had to establish a “special”’ roll 
that permitted the enlistment of men 
standing only five feet tall. 

It was in consequence of these revelations 
that the English government began its — 
great fight against child labor—a fight that 
has given the United States some figures 
that ought to blaze like the handwriting 
on the wall. It was found that among the- 
female mill-workers the deatn-rate of chil- 
dren under one year was 160 per thousand, 
while the death-rate among mothers not 
factory - workers was only forty per 
thousand. 

Perhaps the most significant and conclu- 
sive experiment, however, was the study 
made between factory children and home 
children. Beginning at eight, the investi- 
gators secured the average height and weight 
of the two sets of children for each year up 
to sixteen. When the fina! comparison 
was made, it was discovered that the boys 
who +had worked in the factories were 
3.37 inches shorter than the home children, 
and weighed 19.67 pounds less. 

Even did the: work itself, done duriam 
the tender period of growth, fail to dwarf 
and retard, the housing conditions would 
inevitably produce unfitness. We hear much 
talk about the:slums in these good, “charit- 
able’? days—for every industrial center has 
slums now—and the very latest thing in 
up-to- date. philanthropy is “housing inves<— 
tigations” or “tenement commissions.” 
These attempts are almost as ridiculous as 
though some kindly disposed person should 
attempt to cure smallpox by putting vlc 
powder on the sores. 


The Cost of the Child who Toils 


A low wage-schedule makes the slum, and 
not until labor is rewarded by a just return” 
will evil housing conditions disappear, for 
they are forced upon the wretched. Let it 
be repeated at this point that a child-employ- 


ing industry 1s always a low-wage industry. 





lore than a million children about the age of these are bending ‘their shoulders to the burden of toil, from 


‘hopeless day to hopeless day helping to bear great industries whose dividends the world sees in palaces and 
yachts—and calls our country prosperous! Can we afford to allow it longer ?—childhood sacrificed 

| for money, life's play-day, life's building-day, traded for the gleam of gold? No industry depending 
upon child labor can justify itself to the nation 779 
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Where trod Attila’s horse, grass never grew 
again, and when the little foot of a child 
once crosses a factory threshold, decent 
wages become matters of reminiscence. 

Many employers are fond of pointing 
out that they pay children and adults the 
same wages, trying, of course, to convey 
the impression that the uniformity of wage 
means that the boy is getting a man’s wage. 
This is not so, nor has it ever been so. The 
child’s pay is not lifted to the level of the 
man’s, but the adult wage is forced down to 
the level of the child’s. The cotton-textile 
industry, for instance, owing to the em- 
ployment of children, has reached a point 
where it is almost impossible for the head 
of a family to earn a living wage for himself 
and his family. Mark these annual earn- 
ings from the cotton-mills, based, of course, 
upon the assumption that the male adult 
works through the fifty-two weeks with- 
out a break: 

Doffers, $251; ring-spinners, $260; scrub- 
bers and sweepers, $225; speeder-tenders, 
$385; spoolers, $252; weavers, $400. 

And the estimated annual amount neces- 
sary for the bare upkeep of a family of five 
runs between $700 and $800. The Lawrence 
strike, bear in mind, was against a wage-cut 
that brought the weekly pay down to $5.50. 
Multiply this by fifty-two, the number of 
weeks in the year, and compare the result— 
$286—with the $700 that expert investiga- 
tors have fixed as necessary for the “bare 
subsistence”’ of a family. 

All because children got into the mills, 
caught hold of the wage-schedule with their 
tiny hands, and pulled it down to their own 
level. What.a revenge it is for the cruelty 
that robs them of their youth! Follow the 
working child where one will—into mill, 
factory, shop, canning-shed, or mine—and 


invariably will it be found that child pay | 


soon becomes adult pay, with the result that 
the whole family must work twelve and 
fourteen hours a day in order to live. 

The case of willow plumes is interesting 
as well as illustrative, for even while the 
main point is being proved, the women of 
the upper sunshine may get a glimpse of the 
way in which their adornments are manu- 
factured. Willowing a plume—making it 


longer, deeper, and finer by tying on strands 


from other feathers—is drudgery epito- 
mized. To quote a little Italian girl, ‘‘it 
maka da eyes sick.” 

When the rage first started, only adults 
were in the field, and the price paid was 
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fifteen cents an inch. In a little while, 
however, some of the twelve and fourteen- 
year-old children were taught the trick 
of tying knots, and the price dropped 
to thirteen cents an.inch, More and 
more children, and younger and younger, 
went to work at willowing, with the re- 
sult that the price fell from fifteen cents 
an inch to three cents in three seasons. 
One plume, containing 8,613 knots, which 
took a woman and two children almost a 
day and a half to make, brought $2.10. 
Figure this out, and it will be seen that it 
means forty-one knots for a cent, or about 
three cents an hour for each of the workers. 
This, however, is slightly better than the 
usual rewards for ‘“‘home work,” since 
the average earning per hour in this class 
of labor is rarely over two cents an hour. 
There is much to be written about the 
‘“‘economic loss”? of child labor, but that 
would ‘involve long tabulated statistics. 
Suffice it to say, therefore, that if a child of 
fifteen has a prospect of working until sixty— 
a good clean stretch of forty-five years— 
and child labor sends its product to the 
industrial scrap-heap in middle-life, cutting 
down the active and productive years to 
fifteen, then we have a right to argue an 
economic loss that runs up into the billions. 
There is also the question of “social cost” 
to be considered, for not only does society 
lose through the destruction of the individ- 
ual’s earning value, but it is also made to 
pay a heavy and direct price for the evils 
that flow out of the child-labor swamp. 
Look about you in your own community, 
and count up the cost of orphan asylums, 
insane asylums, poor farms, reformatories, 
jails, criminal courts, and penitentiaries. 
The thousands of children who drudge 
day and night in the tenements of the East- 
ern cities average two cents an hour; the 
government report states that the average 
earnings of children under twelve in the 
Southern cotton-mills vary from two and one- 
half cents an hour to about eight cents; few 
newsboys under twelve earn $200 a year; the 
wages of youngsters in the glass-factories” 
and on the coal-breakers range from $2.50 
to $4 a week; the tiny toilers who work 
such incredible hours in the canneries are 
fortunate when they earn a quarter a day. 
Always and ever is there the same terrible 
disproportion between the toil and the 
reward. -_ 
It is from such as these—the million” 
children who barter youth, strength, health, 
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.d efficiency for a pittance—that the pau- 
is and the criminals are drawn to fill 
» countless institutions that hang 

ie millstones about the taxpayer’s 

ick. They earn their pennies at 
yense Of body, mind, and morals, 
id in their enfeebled and pur- 
jseless maturity become public 
surges at an expense of hundreds. 
Jaat stupidity! Child labor 
(ers wages, breeds poverty, 

i kes slums, scatters disease, fos- 

(s vice and lawlessness, loses 
lions to society and costs 
«iety as many millions again, 

ints development, poisons 

} health of the race, and de- 

rdes and debases citizenship. 

Mis ever such a birthright, sold 

« so beggarly a mess of pot- 

ce! Our democracy is still an 
eriment. Civilizations greater 
Im ours have perished from 

I; face of the earth. Races, 

i2 individuals, have their sick- 
ses and their death. If we are 

lif to the humanities—if the 

vrds of the Galilean have lost 
raning and effect—surely 
\ry instinct of self-pre- 
«vation should compel 
1: manumission of 

' one million little 
lves who are so 
upless to save 
mselves, 
ms 0 
«verful 


fe 
ul. : 

































































)(s she accuse ? Then specters aa reproachful eyes should float upon the smoke~clouds of nee England and the 
outh, Reading the chimney-tops, you spell prosperity—and forget that thousands of girls are spent before matur- 
ity, aged in strength before the dawn of womanhood. Some day, somehow, we must pay for sins like these 
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‘ers, on behalf of Goop HOUSE 
_ KEEPING, it is my \ pleasing duty to wish you—hoy 
}would you prefer it said?—the ‘Compliments of th 
” Season,” or “A Merry Christmas!” Personally I prete 
the latter. It may be less elegant. It certainly is more 
old-fashioned. Yet there is a warm-hearted gusto about it, as 
though it really means what it says; a ruddy, beaming, holly: 
and-plum-pudding look, that makes it a salutation on whicl 
future Christmases, whatever other innovations they may intro- 
duce into the old festival, are not likely to improve. Try wha 
adjective you please, you will have to come back to ‘merry.’ 
“Happy” has a half-hearted, ladylike sound about it, as if you 
felt it not quite refined, even a little vulgar, to be “merry.” Ther 
are really, I believe, some people who do; uncomfortable folk, wh« 
never unbend and cannot let themselves go. The Christmas heartl 
is no place for them, for unless you can be as one of these little ones 
you should eat your Christmas turkey and mince-pie in strict privacy 
In fact, you have no right on such a day to profane such symbolic 
victuals at all. To eat them without a sense of “good cheer” and 
kindly glow of all-embracing humanity is to eat them under false 
pretenses. Unless you can be as excited over them as a child, and car 
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_ eat them with a real sense of this being something quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary workaday turkey or the lunch-counter mince- 
pie, you are an anti-social being. You are evidently lacking in the 
| home sense, both in its near and its more extended application; you 
are neither at home in the house, nor at home in the world; and of 
_ both homes, little and big, Christmas is man’s instructive festival. 
Apart from its sacred associations for us, and its other religious 
associations in past times, Christmas may be said to be in its broadest 
significance man’s congratulatory festival of himself—his celebration 
of the many-sided triumph by which he has been able to convert a 
| once inclement and terrifying universe into a habitable and even luxu- 
Tioushome. It is the celebration, one might say, of humanity’s success 
in good housekeeping. It is the festival of Man as Prometheus, the 
bringer of light and fire, the slayer of cold and hunger, the dispeller 
of darkness, with all its shadows and shapes of dread. The Christmas 
} fire means more than the return of the sun, more than the birth of 
Christ. It means the victory of man’s soul over matter—the kindling, 
| ever brighter and brighter through the ages, of, that “divine spark 
- which little by little has spread light in the dark places of ‘the earth, 
and ripened with its genial heat the seeds of humanity in man. 
_ The force of this Christmas symbolism is, naturally, brought home 


5 ndhofolls hos though itheso 
&, ‘C hat wenomore may roam, 
‘Me stillwillfindacheerful mind 
-Bround the fire at home. 
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to us most by 
the season 
which reminds us of 
~” its origin; by, in fact, what we 
"call an old-fashioned Christmas— 


‘‘When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail.” 


The blacker and harder the frost, the whiter 
and deeper the snow, the wilder the winds 
in the chimneys and about the walls, the 
more vaingloriously may man brandish his 
flaming fagots in defiance, and from hissing 
hearth and steaming board, laugh in Win- 
ter’s face. Or, if you prefer less figurative 
language, man, with his feet on a comfort- 
able radiator, may smoke his cigar with 
complaisance, though the outer darkness 
cracks with a zero temperature, and a bliz- 
zard roars through the streets. It is this 
self-congratulatory sense of contrast that 
makes one of the great charms of an old- 
fashioned Christmas, makes us welcome the 
snow for all its inconvenience, and take an 
almost personal credit in record degrees of 
frost. For this reason one always feels a 
certain pity for those who live in the tropics 
and are thus forced to keep up a make- 
believe Christmas in midsummer weather. 
They seem a sort of exiled from the great 
human family at a time when we feel the 
need of—what one might call the sacrament 
of—all getting together. 

Yes, however one views it, Christmas is a 
sacrament, one of those symbolic occasions 
which remind man of certain general truths 
about himself and his mysterious existence 
which it is of the utmost importance that he 
should not forget. Some unsocial people, 
others would-be superior, and others again 
business-absorbed, are impatient of such 
popular festivals; such regard Christmas as 
a childish survival of antique foolishness, a 
vexatious interruption to business, an affair 
for children and old women, and generally as 
a meaningless anachronism in our modern 
world. They would abolish it along with 


all other customs and commemorations _ 


which do not visibly fill the cash-register. 
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JM, a be you glad,good es 
~ Jit ii, ys of the year. 

ght you up p_yourcand eS, 
Ferns star it shineth clear. 


It is fortunate that 5 
people form a sour and | 
potent minority, for w 
the world directed by s' 
it would very soon ceas 
beworth calling a world, 
off as it would be from th 
vitalizing ideals and hum 
izing emotions which are) 
to dwindle unless they | 
kept before us by occasio 
dramatic exercise and illustration. | 

The brotherhood of man, for example 

a sentiment to which I suppose we all th 
rebieally subscribe. But as a mere philc 
phical statement, it has but a languid 
fluence upon our ‘actions. Embodied, hi 
ever, in a great festival like Christmas, it 
comes a living thing, a glowing principle 
kindness and of comradeship. As we cre 
about the brightness and warmth of 
Christmas hearth, our sense of refuge fr 
the stern cold and dark outside reminds 
that all men are indeed brothers 
their need of co-operative defence agai 
the perils and rigors of the univel 
Often we are inclined to brag | 
individualism, to regard ourselves as in 
pendent of society. Let an earthqui 
occur, and we speedily come to our so 
senses. Weare glad enough of our brotl 
man, in large numbers, just then. W 
Christmas serves to remind us in m 
genial fashion of our human dependence‘ 
on the other, and it makes the sense of 3 
warm fraternizing feeling full of that a 
tive kindness which surely, if slowly, 
civilizing—civilization. 

Again, as Christmas is a salutary 
minder of our general social dependence, 
reunions of families and friends make 
poignantly aware that all men are broth 
in their need of love, their dependence 
loving hearts and loved faces. Throw 
the year, cloistered in our business or : 
sorbed in our pleasures, we are liable to g 
all too little thought to those home fac 
possibly, indeed, in a subconscious way, 
have felt that distance has robbed them 
reality for us, and that, after all, we can; 
on very well without them. Distance 
apt to put such cold thoughts into the kn 
est hearts. Ah! how false we know them 
be, and how we blush with inward shame 
have listened to their faintest whisper, 
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- Christmas brings us once more into the ki 


old arms. If it were not for Christmas, 1 
many of us might not realize till too lateh 
much of our pleasure in being alive comet 
our being alive together. | 

And on the sad side of that thoug 
Christmas again reminds us of our broth 


hood of loss, our fellowship 
in the mystery of lost faces 
the fair old faithful 
faces of the dead.” But 
here, too, as Christmas 
joins our hands in that 
wistful companionship, it 
joins them in a brother- 
hood of hope, hope born of 
man’s deepening faith in SANDS 
the unfolding revelation of 
the divine principle in the world. 
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‘Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year; 

And light you up your candles, 

For His star it shineth clear.” 


_ Children, who are right about so many 
things, are wiser than they know in the im- 
portance they attach to Christmas, and the 
nearer we can manage to keep to the child- 
mind in our attitude toward and cele- 
bration of Christmas, the greater success 
we will make of it. To them it is at once 
full of gaiety and full of mystery. Itisa 
season when everyone, however cross- 
grained the rest of the year, becomes myste- 
riously kind, when marvelous gifts drop out 
of the sky, when the angels seem nearer than 
at other times, the fairies more active, and 
general sense of beneficent supernaturalism 
abroad. And that wonderful snow whisper- 
ing down so strangely out of nowhere— 
one is sorry again for the child of the 
tropics, cheated out of this white play- 
thing. And in regard to those frost 
pictures on the window-pane, I would 
‘suggest that in the climate of Santa Claus, 
in every household where there are child- 
ren, one room should be kept sacred from 
the heat so that the invisible artist should 
not be cheated of his canvas; for to have 
been a child and never to have watched with 
awe that frost pencil at its strange work is 
fa lifelong spiritual loss. The mythology of 
the nursery is of the greatest importance to 
our after-lives, and to rob a child of its 
fairies and its Santa Claus is hardly less 
/ Serious than to rob grown-up persons of 
their religion. For such fancies are essen- 
tially true—as a doll is prophetic of mother- 
hood —-and if they have never been ours 
when we are children, we are the less likely 
as we grow up to come naturally by those 
| deeper assurances, which feed our daily lives 
from the radiant unseen springs. This is 
the grave grown-up view of the matter. 
Here is a song which will put it more 
'clearly from the nursery point of view: 





Oh, the big red sun, 

And the wide white worid, 

And the nursery window < 
Mother-of-pearled; 
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And the houses all 
In hoods of snow, 

And the mince-pies 
And the mistletoe; 


And Christmas pudding, 
And berries red, 

And stocking hung 

At the foot of the bed; 


And carol-singers, 

And nothing but play— 
Oh, baby, this is 
Christmas Day! 


Wonder andkindness! Those, for grown- 
ups as for children, are the key-words of 
Christmas feeling. For some reason we are 
made more aware of the wonderfulness of our 
lives in winter than in summer. We seem 
to be breathing the keen atmosphere of the 
stars, as though the planet had swung within 
hearing of the music of the spheres. It 
seems easier to believe in our own immortal 
souls; and that hallowing of the world about 
us of which the old, unfading, lovely lines 
tell seems literally present: 


‘‘Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 


Our manner of celebrating the great old 
festival has changed in itsdetails. Turkey 
has taken the place of the boar’s head, with 
its ‘‘garlandes gay and rosemary,” and the 
‘merry merrie boys” no longer bring in 
‘with a noise” “‘the Christmas log to the 
firing.” Christians no longer awake or are 
awakened by the sweet aerial voices of 
carol-singers, literally like angel voices in 
the ringing darkness of the Christmas morn; 
at all events, these hearty, inspiriting old 
customs are only kept alive here and there 
by individual enthusiasm. None the less, 
while winter is white and cold and human 
hearts are warm, Christmas must continue 
to be the universal festival of peace and 
good-will, the sacred season of love, the 
holiday of kindness. Its innovations will 
but celebrate new modes of happiness, and 
new ways of being kind. 
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( here was an atmosphere in the 


cabin and a tender mysticism 
in Saffy that gave to her stories 
a subtfe power over the child mind 


ueen's Ji {fj n 


SYA exander Irvine 
Tllastrated by Clara Efsene Peck, 


HE picture is as clear to me now 
as it was thirty years ago: the neat 
little mud cabin, the well-swept 

hearth, and the bright turf fire over which 
hung the kettle on its black chain, humming. 

Old Sally sat on her creepie in the corner, 
her wrinkled face in a halo of ruffled linen. 
We came to her cabin door, three of us chil- 
dren, and saluted her, “ Morrow, Sally, an’ 
good luck to ve.” 
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We sat on the dried mud floor and, with a 
feeling of mingled awe and reverence, begged 
for a fairy-story. Sally knew the wee people. 
She had been their guest, and they had vis- 
ited her cabin in the long winter nights when 
she was snowbound. ‘There was an atmos- 
phere in the cabin and a tender mysticism in 
Sally that gave to her stories a subtle power 
over the child mind. Bible stories we 
heard daily at the parochial school; but 





Alexander Irvine 


they seemed vague and far off. Sally’s lit- 
tle world: was peopled with folk she knew. 
She-+had heard the Banshee—we were sure of 
this, very sure—and to doubt that she knew 
intimately all that world of fancy through 
which she-led: us would have seemed like 
doubting our very existence. 

“Did yez.ever hear o’ the ‘Queen’s Flit- 
fine.” 

“Niver!”’ we all said, open-mouthed. 

Sally finished her after-supper “dhraw,” 
put the black cutty in the hole in the chim- 
ney-wall, and began: ‘There was a king 
wanst in Ulster a long while agone; an’ he 
was purty hard up fora queen. The trouble 
was that he was particular about beauty in 
people, an’ in thim days there was a famine 
av good looks. Now, he wint this way an’ 
he traveled that. He coorted here an’ he 
coorted there, but niver a wan did he ax t’ 
be his queen. 

“Wan day be daylight, he seen a quare 
caper. down be th’ castle pond among th’ 
wather-lilies. A flock av nice white swans 
come sailin’ along, an’ whin th’ dhrapped in 
th’ wather, th’ wur th’ purtiest wheen av 
girrls he’d iver sot eyes on. An’ th’ 
splashed an’ capered in th’ wather like 
childther. Th’ king creept aroun’ an’, un- 
beknownst, tuk away wan av their clothes, 
an’ hid. | 

“Whin the’d all come out, wan colleen 
carri’d on terrible. She’d lost her clothes. 
Purty soon she come across th’ king, an’ 
saw that he had her things. ‘It’s unda- 
cint,’ she said, ‘t’ kape a colleen’s wings like 
that!’ Wid that she turned swan. 

~ Well,’ sez he, ‘I’m king av Ulster, an’ 
I’m lukin’ fur a queen, an’ I tho’t maybe ye 
cud tell me 
where I cud 
mideeone.” 
Wid that he 
gave her th’ 
wings which, 
more - be- tok- 
en, she didn’t 
put on jist t’ 
plaze *im at 
that minit. 


[RR cn. mae ee 
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kings,’ he answered, ‘an’ among th’ quality 
av th’ four-prewances.? 9 uv 2. 25 

“*Musha, that’s no place.t’, be lukin’ fur 
a queen,’ sez th’ swan-girl. - ‘Ye- shud 
shtand be the road whin th’ milkmaids 
dhrive home th’ cows, or go down t’ th’ bogs 
an’ see th’ girrls creelin’ turf.’ 

“Th’ king swithered over that a good dale, 
an’ wan day he dhressed as a boughal av a 
counthry bhoy, tuk a spade on his shoulder, 
an’ wint t’ luk fur wurrk in th’ bogs. 

““Th’ top o’ th’ mornin’ t’ yez!’ sez he to 
Denis Mulvany, as he wint inta th’ bog an’ 
axed fur wurrk. 

““Tf ye’re a good digger an’ ye won’t 


blether wid th’ girrls,’ sez Denis, ‘I’ll give 


ye sixpince a day.’ 

“Tm yer maan,’ sez he. 

“Th’ furst creel av turf he dug, who 
comes to creel it but Nora O’Connor, th’ 
purtiest wee girrl in th’ glen. Och, ’deed 
it was no wundther at all that he was 
shtruck spachless. Her cheeks wur like the 
roses an’ her big eyes black as sloes. An’ 
whin she wint thrippin’ across th’ bog, 
softly-like, on her bare feet, he niver tuk his 
eyes off her fur a minit. 

‘“‘‘Where’s the turf?’ sez she, wnin she 
returned. 

“ “Och, ’deed,’ sez he, ‘I forgot t’ be dig- 
gin’!’ 

‘“““Ve must hev more thoughts,’ sez she, 
‘than ye know what t’-do with!’ 

‘“«That’s thrue for you,’ sez he. 

“<T’ll give ye a farthin’ fur a wheen av 
thim!’ 

“<How wud ye like a wheen fur naw- 
thin’?’ 6 

“<Purty well, if Denis keeps th’ other 
end av th’ 
bog!’ 

* Perhapss 
sez he,‘a purty 
colleen like 
you cud tell a 
poor orphan 
where to get 
a lodgin’ wid 
dacint pay- 

le 


Sa 


i 
i 
i 
i 


She. talked t’ “<T’ll ax me 
fin sjist as a tather,s se2 
swan. 4 Nora. 

“Where hev oles alder 1G 
ye lukte’ sez {| _erhaps, bxX=7 4 he, a purty coffeen fike home wid ye 
she. ; “| you cud teff a poor orphan where an see oe 

coltmee hy eu? 459% ‘ e sez,’ sez he. 
coorts av other to get 4 fodgin wid dacint p AH fe. So he wint. 
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“Tf ye kin sleep in th’ turf corner,’ sez 
Phelim, ‘ye’re welcome.’ 

“<Tt’ll be a bed av roses!’ sez he. 

‘So he lay in the turf-coom wid a big turf 
fur a pillow, an’ dhramed th’ sweetest 
dhrames av his life. He hadn’t worrked 
maany days before Denis come up, an’ sez 
he: ‘Me boughal,’ sez he, ‘ye’d betther luk 
fur a job as a king ur a sodger, fur ye cudn’t 
arn pratie-peelin’s at diggin’ turf. Ye’r no 
good on arth,’ sez he, ‘but t’ glour at th’ 
girrls; an’ all that’s needed av that,’ sez he, 
‘I kin do purty well mesilf!’ 

“But th’ divil a bit wud he lave th’ bog 
till Denis hit ’im a whack wid a shillalah. 
Even thin he didn’t; but half kilt ould Denis 
wid his own shillalah. 

“At th’ cabin that night he paveed aroun’ 
ould Phelim an’ his wife, doin’ this an’ 
that an’ th’ tother. He axed Phelim fur 
Nora, an’ Nora fur herself, an’ ivery wan av 
th’ two av thim lukt quare an’ sez, ‘ Yis.’ 
But at stirabout time Nora’s mother sez, 
sez she, ‘Me bhoy, div ye want to maary 
Nora?’ 

““S Vis,’ sez he. 

“*Will, thin,’ sez she, ‘I must tell ye that 
she’s good enough fur a king, let alone a poor 
turf-digger, an’ th’ divil a bit av her ye’ll git, 
more-be-token, until ye kin buy an ass an’ 
cyart t’ sell yer own turf! Ny 

“All right,’ sez he, ‘it’s a bargain!’ 

“Nixt day he bought an oul’ cuddy an’ 
cyart, an’ a turf-bog to boot. A day was 
named fur th’ weddin’. Whin th’ frinds an’ 
neighbors gethered an’ all was ready, six big 
carriages wid four white horses in aych 
dhruv up be th’ cabin dour an’ tuk all han’s 
off t’ th’ king’s palace. Och, but that was 
th’ merry party what didn’t know where th’ 
wur goin’—an’ nary a wan av thim cared, 
naythur. An’ so’s not t’ let on, th’ artful 
dodger tuk along roasted potaties an’ raw 
turnips an’ a gallon av poteen. 

“Saints in glory!’ sez Phelim, whin th’ 
dhruv’ up t’ th’ king’s gate, ‘is it hung ur 
thransported ye’re gettin’ us all this day, t’ 
be thresspassin’ on th’ king’s domain?’ 


“*Whishst, Phelim!’ sez he. ‘Th’ king 
has axed us!’ 
“* Glory!’ sez Mrs. O’Connor. ‘I wish I 


had a pair av boots.’ 

—N iver mind,’ sez the husband that was 
goin’ t’ be, ‘if it'll make ye more at home,’ 
sezenes ly Il take mine off.’ 

“Purty soon he lukt aroun’, an’ there was 
Phelim an’ his wife kneelin’ on th’ steps be- 
fore a big man in brass buttons. 


The Queen’s Flittin’ 


“““No! no! no!’ shouted the king. ‘That’s 
the buthler, Phelim. Shtand up, oul’ fel- 
low, an’ I’'ll show ye th’ king in a minit.’ 

‘So all the craythurs wint in on ther bare 
feet an’ begun slidin’ along on the smooth 
boords an’ rugs, an’ touchin’ th’ purty things 
wid ther han’s. Nora an’ th’ king disap- 
peared. 

“We're bewitched!’ sez Mrs. O’Connor, 

“*We’re blinked, begorra!’ sez Phelim. 

‘Nora found herself in a wondtherful 
room wid half a dozen ladies, where silks an’ 
satins was waitin’ fur her. So th’ washed 
th’ colleen’s feet an’ combed her hair an’ 
dhressed her fine like a queen. 

“*Ts there aanything that yer heart cud 
wish,’ sez a messenger, ‘that ye hevn’t got?” 

“Deed, yis,’ sez Nora; ‘there’s' mj 
mother; ax her, if ye plaze, t’ step this way 
as soon as th’ laws av commotion will let 
her 

i! ‘N ora, me darlint,’ sez Misthriss 0” Con- 
nor, ‘is it slapin’ or wakin’ we are, or is this a 
feery- -story?’ 

‘“““Whisht, mother dear!’ sez Neen ‘It’s 
th’ Dowager Dutchess O’Connor ye are 
frum this day, so let the ladies wash yer feet 
an’ wardrobe ye widout a worrd av com= 
plaint.’ 

“Ah, Nora, m’ queen!’ sez th’ king, as he 
tuk th’ beautiful Nora t’ th’ big hall fur t? 
git married. 

‘“Afther th’ couple come Misthriss O’ Con- 
nor, sailin’ wid her head in th’ air like a 
paycock! 

“*O’Connor,’ sez she to poor Phelims 
‘how wud I luk on a load av turf wid ye as 
a dhriver now?’ 

‘““T remimber how ye did luk, Kate,’ sez 
he, ‘whin I tuk ye out av yer father’s 
bog.’ 

“Dry up!’ sez she, ‘an’ put on a few man- 
ners, even if they ill become ye!’ 

“Lords an’ ladies, jooks an’ jookesses wur 
there frum all parrts av Ulster an’ th’ 
wurrld. Cyar-loads av flowers an’ th’ purti- 
est posies iver was seen in th’ castle wur 
there, but th’ purtiest flower in th’ bua 
so th’ king said, was N ora! 

‘“““Acushla,’ sez he, ‘ax whatsoiniver ye 
wud today, an’ if it’s inme power, I'll do it.’ 

““Oh, Misther King,’ sez Nora, ‘th’ wee 
people av th’ glen hev told me that kings do” 
sometimes git tired av queens, an’ I ax yet” 
promise me now this day, on the honor av 
yer name, that if ever ye git tired av Nora 
O’Connor, ye’!l give me whatsoiniver three 
asses kin dhraw away!’ 





\ 





Ne sez he, ax whatsoiniver 
Ye wud today, ar’ if its in me 
: power VR doit. KE “FE 
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‘““So a paper was made out, and th’ king 
put his seal to it an’ th’ promise was made. 
Thin th’ bishop joined their han’s, and Nora 
wasaqueen. An’ her fame fur beauty was 
as nawthin’ compared t’ th’ fame av her fur 
wisdom all over th’ country. Her judgmint 
was axed on this an’ that, from th’ king down 
to th’ peasant, councillors an’ all. An’ the 
king was proud av his queen; and whin 
great men wanted wives, he jist sint thim all 
t’ th’ bogs; fur there, sez he, are the finest 
women in the land. 

‘““Wan day a mare had a foal in a field, an’ 
in the next field was a garran to which the 
foal took so great a liking that day afther 
day it wud lave its mother an’ go over to 
him. Shure enough, th’ owner av th’ garran 
claimed th’ foal, an’ th’ mare’s masther tuk 
71m. t’. th’ judge;“an: from th syudgert th. 
king. 

“Now, th’ king got tired av axin’ th’ queen 
about iverything, so he got up a continshun 
in wisdom which made ’im more av a fool 
than he thought he was. 

“““Get the foal,’ sez he, ‘an’ be its instinct 
we will decide who it belongs to.’ 

Att hist: queen laughed out loud, an’ 
sez she: ‘Your majesty,’ sez she, ‘a garran 
kin naythur be father nor mother to a foal. 
It’s be the instinct av rayson an’ justice we 
must settle th’ dispute, an’ not by any oul’ 
garran or silly foal.’ 

“So th’ king left th’ hall fur pure madness, 
an’ forbid th’ queen iver t’ intherfere in 
matthers av state agin. Nixt day he hed 
th’ oul’ garran put wan side av th’ road an’ 
th’ oul’ mare th’ tother. Thin th’ wee foal 
was led up t’ th’ middle an’ turned loose. 
So it galloped over t’ th’ oul’ garran, bedad, 
in th’ bat av yer eye-lash! An’ th’ man 
wid th’ garran tuk th’ foal be ordther av th’ 
king. 

‘“Wan day th’ owner av th’ mare seen th’ 
queen out dhrivin’, an’ he axed lave to spake. 

“Spake on!’ sez she. 

““Yer majesty,’ sez he, ‘what wud ye do 
if ye owned my mare?’ 

‘“““T wud ax th’ feeries for wisdom,’ sez she. 

““Fwhy didn’t yer husband ax thim? 
—God save us alive!’ 

‘Th’ queen laughed. ‘Go down be th’ 
river th’ morrow,’ sez she, ‘an’ whin th’ king 
comes fishin’, do ye turn frum th’ wather an’ 
be fishin’ in th’ field. He’ll ax ye fwat ye 
fish on th’ ground fur; an’ thin tell ’im it’s no 
more foolish t’ be fishin’ on dhry land than 
t’ believe that a foal cud belong to a 
garran!’ 


_Ni ixt day comes th’ king be th’ river, fishin’ 


The Queen’s Flittin’ 


“Th’ man bowed low an’ wint away. 
an’ sees a man fishin’ on th’ dhry ground. 
Th’ king axed ‘im fwhy he was s0 
foolish. 

“*It’s no more foolish,’ sez he, ‘than to 
believe that a foal cud belong to a 
garran.’ 

“So th’ king wint home in a towenlil 
tanthrum. ‘Ihave no toleration fur yer un- 
diplomatic intherfeerence in state affairs!” 
sez he t’ th’ queen. ‘An’ I ordther ye to 
get out, an’ go back t’ th’ bogs where ye 
come frum.’ 

“Where ye came afther me, dear, ye 
mane, don’t ye?’ 

“CA command’s a command, SISEZ hel 
‘Get out!’ 

‘““So th’ queen ordthered th’ three asses 
an’ three cyarts t’ be brought t’ th’ castle 
door. Manetime she wint out into th’ 
garden an’ sits down by th’ oul’ yew-three, 
waitin’ t’ see if aany av th’ wee people wud 
come along an’ help her out wid her swith- 
erin’! Purty soon she heard a green linnet 
sing, an’ sez she, ‘What a quare song.’ An’ 
she put her hand to her ear an’ listened: 
The linnet said in his song she was to shut 
her eyes and she wud see all that she shud 
put in the three cyarts; an’ that’s jist what 
she was switherin’ about. So she lukt wid 
her eyes shut, and whin she had seen all she 


was to take, she jist danced for joy! 


‘““Now, while the asses wur waitin’ at th’ 
castle door the queen tuk her two childer, 
Prince Phelim and wee Princess Nora, down 
to a poor family where there was fourteen 
childer, and she swapped ther nice clothes 
fur th’ wee smocks av th’ poor. Thin she 
tuk her own clothes off, an’ her shoes an’ 
stockin’s, too, and loosened her beautiful 
black hair an’ put a wee shawl over her 
shoulders. 

“Th’ king was watchin’ frum a higll 
tower; the servants wur all cryin’ an 
wringin’ ther han’s, but not a tear frum th’ 
queen. The more ugly she tried to make 
herself, the purtier she was. On the last 
cyart she put oul’ Rover, th’ dog, an’ her 
pet cats an’ apetlamb. On th’ nixt she put 
th’ two childer wid some blankets an’ food, 
an’ thin she sez to th’ servants, ‘Go tell his 
majesty Nora O’ Connor an’ her childer are 
ready fur th’ bogs, an’ if there’s chivalry i in 
him, he’ll come an’ bid us farewell!’ 

“Whin he come down, thryin’ might 
harrd to luk unconsarned, Nora bowed very 
low, an’ sez she: ‘Honor is honor, your 





KE Lax if the warrd av 
{h’ king of Cfster is 
gooe; had or indifferent ? 
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majesty. May I axif the wurrd av th’ king 
av Ulster is good, bad, or indifferent?’ 

“<Tt’s good!’ sez he, wid a thrimble av 
th’ lip. 

“We see,’ sez Nora, ‘that I don’t care fur 
yer finery. I’ve taken th’ things I think 
most of. Now I’ve filled two cyarts. An’ 
th’ third?’ 

“Before he cud say Jack Robinson, bedad, 
she’d dumpt th’ king on th’ third cyart! 

“<Ve’re part av m’ flittin’,’ sez she, an’ 
wid that she climbed in afther ’im, ketcht up 
th’ reins, an’ off started the three loads of th’ 
queen’s furniture. 

““Hould on!’ sez he. 


The Queen’s Flittin’ 


“<‘Ff¥ould on nawthin!’ sez she. ‘Th 
king’s wurrd an’ th’ queen’s wisdom ar 
both good, an’ what do I cyare where I g 
whin I’ve got you an’ the childer?’ 

“There’s th’ bell, wains!”’ said Sally, a 
the church bell tolled the curfew. “Off wi 
yez, now, ur yell git scalped, shut 
enough!” 

“Did th’ king take her tae th’ bog 
Sally?” asked Sandy Cooper. 

“Bogs? Deed no, not a yard. He ge 


down on his marrow-bones an’ axed fl 
queen’s pardon, and thin, afther th’ kiss a 
pace and repintince, he tuk th’ reins a1 
dhruv back, a wiser maan.”’ 





The 


Mother On Christmas 


Eve 


By Charlotte Rudyard 


little lad that lies asleep, 

The starshine in your hair, 
I pray the Christmas saint to keep 
Your gladness unaware! 


I will be very gay for you, 

The whole bright, bitter day; 

I know each gallant thing to do, 
Each boyish thing to say. 


Bravely I’ve built the Christmas joys 
High round your tree, and laid 

My woman-tears beneath your toys— 
And yet—I am afraid! 


O little lad that lies asleep, 

The starshine in your hair, 

I pray the Christmas saint to keep 
Your gladness unaware! 


The Man Who Shot Given 


A few months ago the attention of the world was concentrated on the little town of 
Gettysburg, for three days the stage where was set perhaps the most dramatic and 
inspiring scene in the world’s history. As the red tide of battle had rolled its highest 
there, so the white sweetness of forgiveness and brotherliness astonished every beholder. 
But not all went there intending to forgive; to some a red gleam from the battlefield 
had persisted through all the mellowing years since death reaped its rich harvest of 
brothers. Such a one was Private Mehring, who went with hardness of heart to the 
reunion, intending to tell of a~deed that had made him a hero who had strutted 
before his own eyes for fifty years. What he did at the reunion Miss Sing- 
master tells. She has lived at Gettysburg and has found the battle there a 
fruitful field for stories, many of which rank as among the best war _ stories 
ever written. ‘“The Man Who Shot Given” was written specially for Good House- 
keeping; it makes’ the memory of brave old days linger with you appealingly 


By Elsie Singmaster 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


N the first of July, 1913, with a 
brisk step and a mind full of con- 
fusion, John Mehring strode along 
Seminary Avenue toward the 

scene of his great adventure. Though he 
Was seventy years old and a veteran of the 
Civil War, he was still vigorous. He was a 
farmer, and his outdoor life, following upon 
the stern discipline of the army, had pre- 
pared him to withstand the hot sun under 
which he made his pilgrimage during this 
fiftieth anniversary of the battle of 

Gettysburg. 

Before him a mounted trooper turned the 
thickening stream of carriages and automo- 
biles toward Round Top, holding his spir- 
ited horse with one hand, motioning and 
directing with the other. The old soldier 
paused to listen. 

_ “Can’t we go this way?” 

| “No... That’s the way.” 

_ “We want to go this way.” 

“That is the way!” 
For a moment Mehring forgot the confu- 
‘sion of his soul in admiration. ‘That’s 

how we trained ’em in ’63!”’ 

_ Falling again into his rapid stride, Meh- 
ring went on toward the Seminary. Beyond 
that point he knew his way. From the back 
of the tall building, he remembered, he could 

‘look through a grove, across broad fields, 

and thence into a second grove. Beside 

that grove was a wheat-field, It was from 
there, kneeling by the fence, soon after the 
opening of battle, his rifle laid along the séc- 
ond rail from the top, that Mehring had shot 

General Given. Tomorrow at the reunion 

of his company, he meant to tell what now 





no one but his wife, Charity, knew—that it 
was he who had administered to the enemy 
that telling blow, he who had put an end to 
that life so important to the enemy’s cause. 
For fifty years he had been rehearsing what 
he should some day say; for fifty years he 
had beheld that magnificent figure, the su- 
perb motion of that uplifted arm—and had 
seen the whole crash in ruin like the mighty 
eagles he had shot from Savage Mountain 
when he was a boy. 

For his great deed he had never re- 
ceived credit. It had seemed at first too 
tremendous a thing toimpart. Then after- 
ward he became separated from his com- 
panions. But now, after fifty years, he 
would have his due. This enemy had 
always had for Mehring an unreal charac- 
ter. He had had no human passions or needs 
or griefs; he was prejudice and wrong and 
passion incarnate—that was what the man 
meant to him. Of these qualities General 
Given was a colossal personification. Him 
and his cause old Mehring hated—would 
hate forever. 

Reaching the rear of the Seminary, 
Mehring halted. New buildings greeted 
him, and beyond, the grove had thickened so 
that he could not get his bearings. He 
would have to inquire the way, after all. 
The Seminary seemed to be occupied; its 
windows were open. A young woman in 
white apron entered a door at the side, as 
though in attendance upon some one with- 
in. Toward her Mehring proceeded; but 
she vanished before he could attract her 
attention. 

That his next step would change the con- 
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fusion of his mind to terror, would send his 
whole world tumbling about his ears, 
Mehring could not anticipate. 


Three days ago, with his elbows on the 
fence, Mehring had looked out over his four 
acres of wheat, the finest ever borne by his 
little farm. ‘The wheat was ripe for the 
cradle; the heads nodded heavily, the 
stalks rustled dryly in the evening breeze. 
Beyond it, when he lifted his eyes, he could 
see the golden evening sky. The farm lay 
on the shoulder of the mountain, where one 
shrug would have hurled it down into the 
valley. 

Presently Mehring heaved a deep sigh, 
then he lifted an imaginary gun and pulled 
an imaginary trigger. The great, proud 
event of his life was present to his thoughts, 
as ever. . ‘‘I did it,” he boasted aloud. 

A groan answered him. 

“Now, Charity,” he said’ reprovingly, 
without turning his head. 

The little old woman who stood close by 
was crying. “‘They’ll get you at last!” 

“Foolishness!’’ laughed Mehring. 

“They'll be laying for you. There’ll be 
no escape from ’em. It ain’t safe! It 
ain’t safe, I tell you!” 

~ They .won’t be there, Charity!” 

“You can’t trust ’em. They were in- 
vited, and they dare wear their gray coats. 
The paper said it.”’ 

But Mehring had ceased listening. Again 
he was obsessed by the wonderful thing he 
had done. — 

“They shot my father and my brother, 
Charity... And there was Given, sitting on 
his horse, where that tree is; and here I was, 
kneeling.” To Charity’s inexpressible hor- 
ror, Mehring had crouched down behind the 
fence. ‘‘I could see him quite plain. The 
wheat-heads was a-bobbin’ like these. The 
wheat, ought to ’a’ been cut like this.. I 
litted my arm. I sighted. I aimed—and 
he went crashing down, Charity! It was 
marvelous to.see. It dished ’em. History 
says it, and I done it. Part of the battle 
was won, so you might say, by me!”’ 

“Qh—oh—oh!” Poor Charity covered 


her head with her gingham apron. ‘They’ll 
You'll never come home. 


capture you! 
The wheat’’—this, Charity knew, wasnon- 
sense—‘‘the wheat must be cut, John!” 


“Tt will be cut if Simpson’s boy can cut it, 


otherwise not... To the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Igo. Tllsee them that fought with me—the 
boys from York State and Jersey—think of 
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it! Dll show ’em Ohio’s up with ’em| 
Why, I can find that very place by the 
fence!” 

“But they'll find you!” : 

Mehring’s blue eyes hardened. He saw 
flashing eyes and heard wild shouts of mer] 
in gray. His heart was filled with hatrec 
for them. 

“With the Union Army round me!” He 
began another impatient sentence..°. 
was hard to have one’s wife dull to so mag. 
nificent an achievement. Then he thought 
better of his harshness. Charity would be| 
here alone for almost a week. ‘“T’ll send you | 
a postal every day, and I’ll have things tc 
tell that’ll last till we die.” 

Wearing his blue suit, with a little flag 
pinned to ~ his buttonhole, and carrying his 
little satchel, Mehring had left his house ir 
the early dawn and started for Gettysburg. 
Charity had cried no harder when, as hig) 
betrothed, she bade him farewell fifty years| 
before. In spite of his assurances, : she| 
could feel gray-clad hosts waiting grimly, 
ravenously, for her boastful man. 

Shouting, laughing, crying, his hall 
grasped by scores of hands and stretched 
out eagerly when for a moment a hand 
was lacking, John Mehring the next day 
had dismounted from the train at Get- 
tysburg. Though it was evening, he was 
not tired. He was eager to re-light the 
flame which had brightened an uneventful 
life. This battle, he kept repeating over te 
himself, had made something of John Meh- 
ring. Here he had accomplished one of the] 
great purposes of fate; here, kneeling at the 
edge of a field of ripe wheat, he had shot 
General Given. 

The camp glowed with lights — ail 
breathed forth music. The sound. of the 
‘Star Spangled Banner” filled Mehring’s 
heart almost to bursting. » He clapped first 
one shoulder and then another; he yelled 
again; he was quite mad with joy. | 

Suddenly a soldier in a khaki suit touched 
him on the arm.  ‘‘Time for bed, grands 
father. It’s eleven o'clock.” » 

‘Get outeboy le 3 

“ Tomorrow’ s another day, craridfathil 
You want the Johnnies to see you look r 


your best.” 
“The Johnnies!”” Old Mehiring laughed! 
a hearty laugh. ‘‘I guess there won't be. 
any great force of Johnnies.” ~~ ee | 
Then a mightier yell escaped old Mehrini 
Here was a face, an arm, an embrace he 


knew. 
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‘There was Given,” he said to the horrified Charity, “and here was I, kneeling. The wheat-heads was a-bobbin’ 
like these. I sighted. I aimed—and he went crashing down, Charity. It dished “em!” 
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“Brown!” he roared. “Rabbit Brown! 
You here!’ Still shouting, he was led 
forcibly to a tent and commanded to be 


quieter “You're jtjebt,~ cred | hes ee Lo 
morrow is another day!’”’ Presently he fell 
happily asleep. 


All night trains thundered on the sidings; 
all night men shouted and soldiers com- 
manded; and all night laughter rang forth. 
The incoming host was hysterical, irrepres- 
sible, in spite of years averaging seventy- 
three. Mehring slept heavily through it all, 
dreaming of marches and battle, and of his 
great contribution to this great victory. 
He had planned that, as soon as the sur- 
vivors of his company were gathered to- 
gether, he would lead them to that fence 
beside the wheat-field and tell them that, 
kneeling here, he had shot General Given. 
The word would spread at once. The fame 
of it would be better than promotion on the 
field of battle. 

In the morning he found seven of his old 
comrades assembled, and greeted them with 
joyful cries. . “Page! That you, Pager— 
Kellerman, you Dutchman, I know you, if 
you are white-headed. Nobody can fool me. 
I know youall. I—I—” Mehring’s mouth 
remained open, but sound ceased. He 
stood suddenly as though paralyzed. He 
gasped and swallowed. After a long time 
he managed to whisper: ‘‘Look! Look!” 

Page and Kellerman followed his pointing 
finger. ‘“‘What?” 

Stupidly Mehring continued to point. 
Two figures approached, one in gray, one in 
blue, their arms interlocked. 

“That? You'll: get: used:to that’ 

“Did the Johnnies come?” 

_ OF courses, 

‘“‘And our boys is friendly with ’em?” 

“Friendly with ’em! I was out already 
this morning, and they’re swappin’ tobacco 
and huggin’ and havin’ their pictures 
taken holdin’ hands over the same cannon.” 

Mehring sat heavily down on the cot 
from which he had risen. “It can’t be!”’ 

“It can be. It is. Come on to break- 
fast, Mehring.” 

For a long time after the others had de- 
parted messward, Mehring did not move. 
His eyes were bright and hard; his fist 
was clenched on his knee. He remem- 
bered that he had never liked Page and 
Kellerman. 

‘There'll be no communin’ with the 
Johnnies here,” said he solemnly. ‘‘I that 
shot Given know no communin’ with the 
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They shot at me—they’d kill me 
It ain’t right.”’ 


rebels. 
yet if they could. 


All the morning Mehring had traversed 
a world grown mad. He had looked in- 
credulously upon the ridge where lay the 
great Confederate camp; he had beheld, 
impossible sights, had listened to impossible 
sounds. A man in blue, discovering the 
man in gray who had shot away his arm, 
embraced him, laughing. A man in gray,” 
meeting the man in blue who had given him 
an almost fatal wound, exhibited to him ~ 
now the great scar.. Never was such® 
strange excuse for friendship. Mock bat- 
tles were fought, mock charges made; before 
the camera scores of gray-coats posed with 
scores of blue-coats. oe 

Mehring could scarcely contain his rage. 
He determined all the more firmly that he 
must make his great announcement on the 
morrow. He would prove that one, at least, 
of all these thousands was still loyal and still 
sane. : 

At the front of the Seminary, Mehring 
found an old lady sitting at ease. There 
were chairs scattered about as though many 
persons had just left the pleasant shade. 
Mehring saw on the breast of the old lady 
his beloved flag, and things assumed their 
proper relations in his mind. The battle 
had been real; from this spot had risen the: 
groans of men dying for the great cause. 

The old lady smiled at Mehring as he went — 
toward her, and Mehring smiled back, no- 
ticing curiously the delicacy of her white 
hands. Ata glance, he decided that she was 
as old as Charity. 

“Everybody but me has gone to hear the 
speeches,”’ said she pleasantly. ‘I’m sure 
you are tired, sir. Do sit down.” 

Mehring accepted the invitation at once. 
Now that he had come to a place where he 
could rest, both mind and body were sud- 
denly weary. He took from his pocket a_ 
little package of cards and slipped one from 
under the encircling band. 

‘“There’s my name, ma’am.” 

“We're all friends here,” she smiled. 

Mehring could not bring himself to as- 
sent. He tried to turn his thoughts away 
from those gray-coats. He asked the old 
lady whether she lived in the Seminary. 

“No, I’m a stranger. Did you fight in 
this battle?” 

“T did,’ answered Mehring proudly. For 
an instant his great announcement trembled 
on his. lips. He would like this old lady to 





My father and two brothers and my husband were all killed in the war, said the little oldlady. “My hus- 
band was killed in this battle.” Mehring’s throat choked, “And now you must see your husband's 
murderers!” The old lady's eyes filled. ‘I don’t feel that way about them, sir” 


realize that, though he was a private soldier, 
he had accomplished a great deed on this 
field. But the old lady was speaking again. 
_ “Were you wounded, sir?” | 
“No; but my father and brother were 
killed. I didn’t enlist again after the bat- 
tle, because I was the only man left in my 
family. I never saw my comrades until yes- 
terday. Tomorrow we’re going to hold a re- 
union. Ihavesomething totellthem. I—” 
Again the old lady interrupted. “I was 
only twenty, sir, and I had two little chil- 
dren. My father and two brothers and my 
husband were all killed in the war. My 
husband was killed in this battle.” 
Mehring’s throat choked. Here was a 
heart to understand! ‘And now you must 
‘see your husband’s murderers, ma’am!”’ 
__ The old lady’s eyes filled. “I don’t feel 
that way about them, sir.” 
Mehring shook his head. ‘J can’t feel 
reconciled, ma’am.”’ Then he rose abruptly. 





The afternoon was passing. He had still 
to inform himself about the position of the 
grove and the field of ripe wheat before the 
morrow’s great disclosure. He wished the 
little lady were not so frail. He would like 
to invite her to joinin his walk. It would be 
a great pleasure to show her the spot where 
an enemy of her country was shot down. 

“T would like to tell my wife who the lady 
was that I talked with, ma’am.” 

The little old lady looked up brightly. “I 
thought I had told you! Iam Mrs. Given.” 

A greenish light spread over Mehring’s 
face. ‘‘I—I didn’t quite catch the name, 
ma’am.” 

“Given. My husband was General Given.” 

“Ves, ma’am,” said Mehring stupidly. 

Then Mehring got himself away; whether 
with or without saying good-by he did not 
know. He seemed to hear terrific sounds 
like those of bursting shells; he was blinded 
as though by fire; the whole world seemed to 
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For an instant he steadied himself against the tent wall, then turned to go—he knew not where. He tried to 
mind himself that it was war, and war in a great cause. But all that his pounding head could repeat — 
was that she was young and frail—that he had made her a widow at twenty! 
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he knew not where. 
_way he had come until he had reached the 


fail. 
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crash about him. He forgot his errand at 
the field of ripe wheat. With tottering 
knees, he turned back toward the camp. 

“T don’t know what I’ll do,”’ he said to 
himself thickly. “‘I don’t know what [’ll do.” 

Back at the corner of the avenue the 
mounted trooper still directed the moving 
line of vehicles. Past him Private Mehring 
made his way—no longer erect, but bent now 
and unsteady like an old, old man. 

“I don’t know why she came here,” he 
said irritably to himself. “I can’t stand it!” 

He saw once more the delicate hands, the 
slender figure. Twenty years old was she, 
and had two little children! 

“T can’t stand it!”’ he muttered again. 
Presently his stumbling feet found the 


path across the camp. He must finda place 
to be alone. 
He would draw the tent-flap tight, and lie 
down in the darkness and think. He had 


He would go back to his tent. 


never in his life seen so clearly that magnifi- 


cent figure, that lifted arm, that crashing fall. 


And she was only twenty years old and had 
two little children! He thought of his 
peaceful years, of Charity, of the many sim- 
ple pleasures they had had together, and 
then of the sorrow he had inflicted upon 


another. He tried to remind himself that it 
‘was war, and war in a great cause. 


But all 
thathis pounding head could repeat was that 
she was young and frail—that he had made 


her a widow at. twenty! 


Finally the wall of his tent rose be- 
fore him. But its refuge was turned into 
confusion. From within he could hear the 


shrill voice of Page and the deep bass of 
Kellerman, answering other voices which he 


did not know. For an instant he steadied 
himself by the tent wall, then turned to go— 
Blindly he retraced. the 


avenue. There suddenly he felt his knees 
Darkness blocked his path. 
When he came to he was lying on a cot ina 


Red Cross tent, with a nurse standing be- 


side him. As he opened his eyes, she spoke 
to him cheerily; then she poured some in- 


_vigorating liquid between his lips, and sat 


down to fan him. -‘“ You're all nght; all 
you need is to rest here for a while. You 
were overcome by the heat.” 
Mehring thanked her weakly; then he 
closed his eyes. Slowly he felt strength re- 


turning to his body. But with it came, too, 
the anguish of his soul. Once he tried to 


console himself with the possibility that he 
had not shot Given—that another bullet 
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than his own had brought him death. Then 
he remembered that but a few hours ago he 
would have repudiated such a suggestion. 
He felt at the same time hate and remorse; 
he thought with aching heart of Charity 
and his quiet home. But ever now there 
would remain this misery, this horrible con- 
fusion. 

Then suddenly a strange, inexplicable 
wave swept through the mind of old Meh- 
ring. He could not understand what had 
happened to him; he knew only that the 
world had changed. 

Out of the tent he walked and down the 
wide avenue, heedless of the protests of his 
nurse. The sun had set. Over the green 
fields and the stretches of woodland there 
lay a golden light. Through it strode Meh- 
ring to the front of the Seminary building, 
where sat an old lady with a beautiful, deli- 
cate face and white hands. Whether she 


-was still alone, or whether the many chairs 


about her were filled, Mehring did not know. 
He saw only her. He did not wish to shock 
her; he was prepared to be as gentle as he 
could; but to a certain question he must 
have her answer. Then only could he 
forget that mounted figure, the superb 
motion of that uplifted arm, that crashing 
fall. 

‘““Ma’am,” he began, ‘‘you and I were 
talking this afternoon about the war. Did 
you mean that you could forgive them that 
—them that—that killed your loved ones?” 

Mrs. Given looked up, smiling. “Why, 
yes,” she said. ‘I have forgiven them. .I 
forgave them long ago.”’ 

Afterward Mehring could not tell whether 
or not he answered. He knew that there 
had been a “‘God bless you”’ on his lips; but 
he did not know whether it was uttered. 
The same voice which had sent him to 
seek forgiveness of the gentle widow of the 
man whom he had shot, told him now 
what else he could do to make his happiness 


_ complete. 


Out of the campus gate he went and down 
the avenue in the twilight, as though search- 
ing for something. He did not go toward 
that field of ripe wheat which all day long he 
had tried to seek. He turned back to the 
vast camp with its songs, its strange sights, 
its twinkling lamps. Midway he found that 
for which he looked, and held out his hand. 

‘“Brother,”. said he to the approaching 
figure in gray—the gray that had been a 
symbol of hate for fifty years—“I don’t 
know you, but I love you and forgive you.” 
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“Let in a little more light, Peter, you wild, noisy boy, you!” said Mrs. Baxter, adding to Susan: “This is a vel 
sweet thing of you to do, my dear. I don’t like my little cup of tea alone.’ The tea, the firelight, the 
fragrant, dying violets worked a spell upon Susan. “Isn't this fun!” she said joyously 
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“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.’’ 
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Synopsis of preceding instalment: 


Susan Brown, a young, appealing San Francisco girl, with an 


exhaustless fund of good-fellowship and a heart craving adventure, divides her time between the 


Lancaster’s numerous relatives. 
she yearns. 





insipid, painted-cheeked Violet Kirk, life seems doubly dreary to Susan. 


dingy office of the wholesale drug company where she is employed and the dingy boarding-house of 
her aunt, Mrs. Lancaster, where, since the death of her parents, her home has been: 
places her cheery, lively good humor makes her a prime favorite. 
‘Miss Thornton, head clerk, while at home Billy Oliver, a brisk, energetic, ambitious young fellow, is 
more congenial to her, in spite of their many disagreements, than any of the boarders or any of Mrs. 

But neither of these can assist her to the vague adventures for which 
When a promotion which should of right be hers at the office passes her by to fall on 


In both 
At the office her-chief friend*=is 


Then Peter Coleman, nephew 


of the head of the firm, young, handsome, magnetic, wealthy, and a great social favorite, is put in 


the office to learn the business. 
acquaintance. 
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HE office seemed a pleasant place 
to be that afternoon. Susan began 
| ~~. her work with energy. and interest, 
the light falling on her bright hair,~ her 
fingers flying. She hummed as she worked, 
and one or two other girls hummed with her. 
- There was rather a musical atmosphere 
in Front Office; the girls without exception 
kept in touch “with the popular: music of 
he day, and liked to claim a certain knowl- 
dge of the old classics as well.- Certain 
irls always hummed certain airs, and no 
other girl ever usurped them. Thus Thorny 
vocalized the ‘ “Spring Song”’ when she felt 
articularly cheerful, and: to Miss Violet 
irk were ceded all rights to Carmen’s own 
ples in “Carmen.” 
luded “The Rosary” and the little Ha- 
waiian farewell, “Aloha aoi.”’- After. the 
latter, Thorny never failed to say dreamily, 
“T love that song!” and Susan to mutter 
urprisedly, aL didn’ t know I was humming 
t! 











All the girls hummed the Toreador’s song 
md the immediate favorites of the hour. 

Hot discussions as to the merits of various 

pompositions and the technique of various 

singers arose. 

Susan had meager respect for the other 


Peter has met Susan casually before. 
And Susan realizes that a new and vivid interest has at length entered her life—and 
bridging the days ahead, she plans a wedding in old St. Mary’s—her wedding and Peter Coleman’s 


Susan’s privilege in- 


Now he eagerly revives the 


girls’ opinions and almost as little for her 
own. She knew how ignorant ‘she was. 
But she took to herself what credit accrued 
to general quoting—quoting from ‘news- 
papers, from her aunt’s boarders, from - 
chance conversations overheard on the cars. 

As a-rule, she was not challenged. 
Some quality in her set her apart from the 
other girls, and they saw it, as she did.~ It 
was not that she was richer, or prettier, or . 
better born, or better educated ‘than any 
or all of them. But there was some spark- 
ling, bubbling quality about her that was 
all her own.~ She read, and assimilated 
rather than remembered what she read; 
adopted this little affectation in speech, this 
little nicety of manner. She glowed with 
varied and absurd ambitions, and took the 
office into her confidence about them. Wav- 
ering and incomplete as her aunt’s influence 
had been, one fact had early been impressed 
upon her; she was primarily and absolutely 
a lady. Susan’s forebears had really been 
rather ordinary folk, improvident and care- 
free, enjoying prosperity, when they had it, 
with the uneducated, unpractical serenity 
of the Old South, shiftless and lazy and 
unhappy in less prosperous times. 

But she thought of them as most a 
tinguished and accomplished gentlefolk— 
beautiful women environed by spacious 
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estates, by exquisite old linen and silver 
and jewels, and dashing cavaliers rising in 
gay gallantry alike to the conquest of fem- 
inine hearts or to their country’s defence. 
She bore herself proudly, as became their 
descendant. She brought the gaze of her 
honest blue eyes frankly to all the other 
eyes in the world: a lady was unembarrassed 
in the presence of her equals, a lady was 
always gracious to her inferiors. 

Her own father had been less elevated in 
rank than his wife, yet Susan could think 
of him with genuine satisfaction. He was 
only a vague memory to her now, this bold 
heart who had challenged a whole family’s 
opposition a quarter of a century before, 
and carried off Miss Sue Rose Ralston, 
whose age was not quite half his forty years, 
under her father’s very eyes. 

When Susan was born, four years later, 
the young wife was still regarded by her 
family as an outcast. But even the baby 
Susan, growing happily old enough to 
toddle about in the Santa Barbara rose- 
garden that sheltered the still infatuated 
pair, knew that her mother was supremely 
‘indifferent to the feeling toward her in any 
heart but one. Martin Brown was an Irish- 
man, and a writer of random essays; his 
position on a Los Angeles daily newspaper 
kept the little family in touch with just 
the people they cared to see; and when the 
husband and father was found dead at his 
desk one day, with his wife’s picture over the 
heart that had suddenly and simply ceased 
to serve him, there were friends all about to 
urge the beautiful widow to take up at least 
a part of his work in the old environment. 

But Sue Rose was not quite thirty, and 
still girlish and shrinking and _ helpless. 
Besides, there was Lou’s house to go to, and 
five thousand dollars life insurance, with 
three thousand more from the sale of the 
little home, to meet the immediate need. 
So Susan and her mother came up to Mrs. 
Lancaster’s, and had a very fine large room 
together, and became merged in the older 
family. And the eight thousand dollars 
lasted a long time—it was still paying little 
bills and buying birthday presents and 
treating Alfie to a safety bicycle and Mary 
Lou to dancing lessons when, on a wet 
afternoon in her thirteenth summer, little 
Susan Brown came in from school to find 
that mother was very ill. 

“Just an ugly sharp pain, ducky; don’t 
look so. scared!” said mother, smiling gal- 
lantly, but writhing under the bed-covers. 


Saturday’s Child 


“Dr. Forsythe has been here, and it’s noth- 
ing at all. Ah-h-h!” said mother whimsic- 
ally, “the poor little babies! They go 
through this, and we laugh at them and 
call it colic! Never—laugh—at—another— 
baby, Sue! I—sha’n’t. You'd better call 
auntie, dear. This—this won’t do.” 

A day or two later there was talk of an 
operation, but Susan was told very little of 
it. Long afterward she remembered with 
a certain resentment the cavalier manner 
in which her claims were dismissed. Her 
mother went to the hospital, and two days 
later, when she was well over the wretched- 
ness of the ether, Susan went with Mary Lou 
to see her, and kissed the pale, brave little 
face, sunk in the great white pillows. _ 

‘Home in no time, Sue!” her mother 
said bravely. 

But a few days later something happened. 
Susan was waked from sleep, was rushed to 
the hospital again, was pressed by some 
unknown hand into a kneeling position be- 
side a livid and heavily breathing creature 
whom she hardly recognized as her mother. 
It was all confusing and terrifying. It was 
over very soon. Susan came, blinking, out 
of the dimly lighted room with Mary Lou, 
who was sobbing, ‘“Oh, Aunt Sue Rose! 
Aunt Sue Rose!”’ Susan did not cry, but 
her eyes hurt her and the back of her head 
ached sharply. 

She cried later, now and then, feeling het 
cousins to be unsympathetic—feeling that 
she needed her mother to take her part. 
But on the whole, the cousins were devot- 
ed and kind to Susan, and the child was 
as happy as she could have been anywhere. 
After childhood, however, her restless am- 
bition and discontent grew every hour, an¢ 
when, at seventcen, an office position was 
offered her, Susan was wild with eagerness 
to try her own feet. 

“T can’t bear it!” mourned her aunt, 
“Why can’t you stay here happily with us, 
lovey? My own girls are happy. I don’t 
know what has gotten into you girls lately. 
wanting to rush | out like great coarse men! 
Why can’t you stay at home, doing all the 
little dainty, pretty things that only a 
woman can do to make a home lovely?” 

“Ton’t you suppose I’d much rather nol 
work?”’ Susan demanded impatiently. “But 
I can’t have you supporting me, auntie 
That’s it.” 

‘Have you any fault to find with auntie’s 
provision for you, dear?” asked Mrs. Lan 
caster patiently. 
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&Oh, no, auntie! That’s not it at all!” 
Susan protested. “It’s just simply that I— 
I can’t—I need money sometimes—”’. She 
stopped miserably. 

“Come,now!” Mrs. Lancaster, all sweet 
tolerance of the vagary, folded her hands to 
await enlightenment. ‘‘Come, now! Tell 
auntie what you need money for. What is 
this special great need?” 

“No one special thing, auntie—’”’ Susan 
was anything but sure of her ground. As 
a matter of fact, she did not want to work 
at all, she merely felt a frantic impulse to 
do something other than settle down for life 
as Mary Lou and Virginia and Georgie had 
done. ‘But clothes cost money,” she pur- 
sued vaguely. 

_ “What sort of a gown did you want, 
dear?”’ Mrs. Lancaster reached for her 
shabby purse. Susan refused the gift of a 
gown, with many kisses, and for a while 
no more was said of her working. 

_ This was in her seventeenth summer. 
For more than a year after that she drifted 
idly, reading a great many romantic novels, 
and wishing herself a young actress, a lone 
orphan, the adored daughter of an invalid 
father or of a rich and admiring mother, the 
capable, worshiped oldest sister in a jolly 
big family, a lovely cripple in a bright hos- 
pital-ward—anything, in short, except what 
she was. 

_ Then came the offer of a position in 
Front Office, and Susan took it on her own 
responsibility, and resigned herself to her 
aunt’s anger. This was a most unhappy 
time for all concerned. 

But it was all over now. Auntie rebelled 
no more; she accepted the fact as she had 
accepted other unwelcome facts in her life. 
land soon Susan’s little salary came to be 
depended upon by the family. It was not 
much, but it did pay a gas or laundry bill; it 
could be ‘“‘borrowed”’ for the slippers Georgie 
must have in a hurry, or the ticket that 
aoud carry Alfie to Sacramento or Stockton 
for his new job. Virginia wondered if Sue 
would lend her two dollars for the subscrip- 
tion to the “Weekly Era,” or asked, during 
the walk to church, if Susan had plate-money 
for two? Mary Lou used Susan’s purse as 
\her own. “TI owe you a dollar, Sue,” she 
would observe carelessly. “I took it yester- 
day for the cleaner.”’ 

Or, on their evening walks, Mary Lou 
would glance in the candy store window. 
“My! Don’t those caramels look delicious! 
This is my treat; now. Remind me to give 
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it back to you!—Oh, ma told me to get 
eggs,” she would remember suddenly, 
a moment later. “I'll have to ask you to 
pay for them, dearie, until we get home.” 

Susan was never repaid these little loans. 
She could not ask it. She knew very well 
that none of the girls ever had a cent given 
her except for some definite and unavoid- 
able purchase. Her aunt never spent money. 
They lived in a continual and agonizing 
shortage of coin. 

Lately, however, Susan had determined 
that if her salary were raised she would 
save the extra money and not mention the 
fact of the raise at home. She wanted a gray 
feather-boa, such as the girls Peter Coleman 
knew wore. It would cost twenty dollars, 
but what beauty and distinction it lent to 
the simplest costume! 

Since young Mr. Coleman’s appearance 
in Front Office certain young girls very 
prominent in San Francisco society found 
various reasons for coming down in mid- 
afternoon to the establishment of Hunter, 
Baxter and Hunter for a chat with old Mr. 
Baxter, who appeared to be a great favorite 
with all girls. Susan, looking down through 
the glass walls of Front Office, would sud- 
denly notice the invasion of flowered hats 
and smart frocks, and of black and gray and 
white feather-boas such as her heart de- 
sired. She did not consciously envy these 
girls, but she felt that, with their advantages, 
she would have been as attractive as any; 
and a boa seemed the first step in the dc- 
sired direction. She always knew it when 
Mr. Baxter sent for Peter, and she generally 
managed to see him as he stood laughing 
and talking with his friends, and when he 
saw them to their carriages. She would 
watch him wistfully when he came up-stairs, 
and be glad when he returned briskly to his 
work, 

One day when a trio of exquisitely pretty 
girls came to carry him off bodily at an 
early five o’clock, Miss Thornton came up 
the office to Susan’s desk. Susan, who was 
quite openly watching the floor below, 
turned with a smile. 

“S’listen, Susan,” said Miss Thornton, 
leaning on the desk, “are you going to the 
big game?” 

“T don’t know,” said Susan, suddenly 
wild to go. 

“Well, I want to go,’ pursued Miss 
Thornton, “but Wally’s in Los Angeles.’” 
Wally was Miss Thornton’s “friend.” 

“What would it cost us, Thorny?” 
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“Two fifty.” 
“Gosh,” said Susan thoughtfully. The 


big intercollegiate game was not to be seen 
for nothing. Still, it was undoubtedly the 
event of the sporting year. 

“Hat come?” asked Thorny. 

“YVe-es.”’ - Susan was thinking. ‘Yes, 
and she’s made it look lovely,” she admitted. 
She drew a little face on her scratch pad. 

““Who’s that?” asked Miss Thornton in- 
terestedly. 

“Oh, no one!” Susan said, and scratched 
it out. 

“Oh, come on, Susan, I’m dying to go!” 
said the tempter. 

“We need a man for that, Thorny. 
There’s an awful crowd.” 

“Not if we go early enough. They say 
it’s going to be the closest yet. Come on!”’ 

“Thorny, honest, I oughtn’t to spend the 
money,’ Susan persisted. But she thought 
of nothing else on her way home and through 
supper, and even when she went out with 
Mary Lou to match a piece of tape that 
night her thoughts were all of the game. 
Mary Lou, noticing nothing, talked on 
cheerfully, and presently proposed a car- 
ride—‘If you have the car-fare, Sue?” 

Susan absently assenting, they went to 
the beach. It was deliciously bracing to 
go rushing on in the car, past the Children’s 
Hospital, past miles of sand- hills, out to 
the very shore of the ocean, where the air 
was salt and filled with the dull roaring of 
surf. Mary Lou, sharing with her mother 
a distaste for peanuts, crowds, tintype men, 
and ‘noisy pleasure-seekers, ignored Susan’s 
hints that they walk down to the beach, and 
they went back on the same car. 

When they entered the close, odorous 
dining-room an hour later, Georgie, lazily 
engaged with fan-tan, had a piece of news: 

‘Susan, you sly thing! He’s adorable!” 
said Georgie. 

“Who?” said Susan, taking a card from 
her cousin’s hand. Dazedly she read it — 
Mr. Peter Coleman. 

“Did he call?”’ she asked, her heart giving 
a great bound. 

“Did he call? With a perfect heart- 
breaker of a puppy!” . 

“London Baby,” Susan said eagerly. 

“He was airing the puppy, he said,” 
Georgie added archly. 

“One excuse as well as another!” Mary 
Lou laughed delightedly as she kissed 
Susan’s glowing cheek. 


‘“He wouldn’t come in,” continued Geor- 
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gie, ‘which was really just as well, for 
Loretta and her prize idiot were in the parlor, 
and I couldn’t have asked him down here, 
Well, he’s a darling. You have my bles 
Suéi 

““Tt’s manners to wait until you’re ate 3 
Susan said demurely. But her heart sang. 
She had to listen to a little dissertation upon 
the joys of courtship when she and Mary 
Lou were undressing a little later. 

“It’s a happy, happy time,” said Mary 
Lou, sighing, as she spread the two halves 
of a shabby corset upon the bed and pro- 
ceeded to insert a fresh lacing between them. 


“Tt takes me back to the aise time Ferd 


called on me,” Mary. Lou. went on. 
Susan nodded sympathetically. She had 
heard a hundred times of Mary Lou’s old 
lover, of ma’s coldness to Ferd because his 
father was a Northerner, of Ferd’s drama- 
tic disappearance from Mary Lou’s life, 
of his hasty marriage with an heiress anda 
beauty only a few years later. Ferd hada 
son seventeen years old now, and Mary 
Lou’s bureau held pictures of Harold at 
every age from two months up. 

“T was younger than you are, of course, 
Sue,’ pursued Mary Lou, “‘and F erd—!” she 
laughed proudly. ‘Do you think you could 
have sent Ferd away with an excuse? No, 
sir, he would have come in.and waited until 
you got home—poor Ferd! Not but what 
I think Peter—’” he was already Peter!— 
“did quite the correct thing! And I think 
I’m going to like him, Sue, if for no other 
reason than that he has the sense to be 
attracted to a plainly dressed, hard- working 
little mouse like my Sue.” 

“His grandfather ran a livery-stable!” 
said Susan, smarting under the réle of the 
beggar maiden. 

‘Ah, well, there isn’t a girl in society toe 
day who wouldn’t give her eyes to get him!” 
said Mary Lou wisely. And Susan secretly 
agreed. Georgie’s teasing and Mary Lou’s 
inferences might be all nonsense, still,. he 
had come to see her. She had that tangible 
fact upon which to build a new and glorious 
Castle in Spain. | 


CHAPTER V 
Thanksgiving Day 


THANKSGIVING broke dull and overcast. 
There was a spatter of rain on the sidewalk 
as Susan loitered over her late holiday 
breakfast, and Georgie, who was to go driv- 
ing that afternoon with an elderly admirer, 





“I think Peter did quite the correct thing, 
no other reason than that he has the sense to be attracted to a plainly dressed, hard-working 
little mouse like my Sue” 


scolded violently over her coffee and rolls. 
No boarders happened to be present. Mrs. 
Lancaster and Virginia were to go to a 
funeral, and dwelt with a sort of melan- 
choly pleasure upon the sad paradox of 
such an event on such a day. Mary Lou 
felt a little guilty about not attending the 
funeral, but she was responsible for the 
roasting of three great turkeys, and could 
not be spared. 

" “Rotten day for the game!” grumbled 
‘Susan. 

_ Mrs. Lancaster only smiled at her ab- 
sently. “But you won’t attempt to go 
to the game on a day like this!” she said. 
“Not if it pours,’ Susan agreed discon- 
solately. ‘‘That’s just the way of it!” she 
said bitterly to Billy, a little later. ‘‘Other 









* said Mary Lou, ‘and I think I'm going to like him, Sue, if for 


girls can get up parties for the game and 
give dinners after it and do everything de- 
cently! I can’t even arrange to go with 
Thorny, but what it has to rain!” 

“Oh, cheer up,” the boy said. “It’s 
going to be a perfect day! I’m going to 
the game myself. If it rains, you and I'll 
go to the Orpheum mat.— what do you 


say?” 
“Well—” said Susan, departing com- 
forted. And, true to his prediction, the 


sky really did clear at eleven o’clock; and 
at one o’clock Susan, the happiest girl in 
the world, walked out into the sunny street, 
in her best hat and her best gown, her pret- 
tiest embroidered linen collar, her heavy 
gold chain, and immaculate new gloves. 
How could she possibly have hesitated 
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about it, she wondered, when sne came near 
the ball-grounds and saw the gathering 
crowds—tall young men, with red carna- 
tion or great 
themums in their buttonholes, girls in 
furs, impatient small boys, .and agitated 
and breathless chaperones. The damp, 
cool air was sweet with violets; a delightful 


stir and excitement thrilled the moving. 


crowd. Here was the gate. Tickets? 
And what a satisfaction to produce them 
and enter unchallenged into the rising road- 
way, leaving behind a line of jealously 
watching and waiting people! 

The seats were easily found, “the best 
seats on the field,” said Susan, in immense 
satisfaction, as she settled into hers. 

Girls and young men—girls and young 
men—girls and young men—streamed in 
the big gateways and filed about the field. 
Susan envied no one today; her heart was 
dancing. There was a racy autumnal tang 
in the air, laughter and shouting. The 
“rooters” were already in place; their 
leader occasionally leaped into the air like 
a maniac and conducted a “yell” that 
needed every muscle of his body. 

And suddenly the bleachers went mad 
and the air fluttered with banners as. the 
big teams rushed out upon the field. The 
players—all giants they looked, in their 
clumsy, padded suits—began a little practice 
play, desperately and violently. Susan could 
hear the quarter’s voice, clear and sharp, 
“‘Nineteen—four—eighty-eight!”’ 

“Hello, Miss Brown!” said a voice at 
her knee. She took her eyes from the field. 
Peter Coleman, one of a noisy party, was 
taking the seat directly in front of her. 

“Well!” she said gaily, “be you a- 
follering of me, or be I a-follering of you?” 

“T don’t know!—How do you do, Miss 
Thornton!” He drew to Susan the attention 
of a stout lady in purple velvet beside him. 
‘““Mrs. Fox—Miss Brown,” said he, ‘‘and 
Mrs. Fox—Miss Thornton.” 

“Mrs. Fox,” said Susan, pleasantly brief. 

““Miss Brown,” said Mrs. Fox, with 
a wintry smile. 

‘Pleased to meet any friend of Mr. Cole- 
man’s, I’m sure,” Thorny said engagingly. 

‘Miss Thornton,’ Mrs. Fox responded, 
with as little tone as is possible to the hu- 
man voice. 

After that the newcomers, twelve or 
fourteen in all, settled into their seats, and 
a moment later everyone’s attention was 
riveted on the field. The men were lining- 


shaggy yellow chrysan- 
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up. Breathless attention held the big 


audience silent and tense. 

“Don’t you love it?” breathed Susan to 
Thorny. . 

“Crazy about it!” Peter Coleman ans 
swered her, without turning. 

It was a wonderful game that followed. 
Susan never saw another that seemed to 
have the same peculiar charm. Between 
halves, Peter Coleman talked to her, and 
they laughed over the peanuts that disap- 
peared so fast. 

The sun slipped down and down the sky, 
and the breeze rose chilly. It would be 
dark soon. Susan began to feel a nervous 
apprehension that somehow, in leaving the 
field, she and Thorny might become awk- 
wardly involved in Mrs. Fox’s party, might 
seem to be trying to include themselves in 
this distinguished group. 

‘““We’ve got to run for it,” she muttered, 
buttoning up her coat. 

“Oh, what’s your hurry?” asked Thorny, 
who would not have objected to the very 
thing Susan dreaded. 

“Tt’s so dark!” Susan said, pushing 
ahead. They were carried by the crowd 
through the big gates, out to the street. 
Lights were beginning to prick through the 
dusk, a long line of street-cars was waiting, 
empty and brightly lighted. Suddenly 
Susan felt a touch on her shoulder. . 

“Well, you’re in a rush!” said Petes 
Coleman, pushing through the crowd and 
dragging Mrs. Fox triumphantly up to 
Susan. 

“Now what do you want me to do, you 
ridiculous boy!’ gasped Mrs. Fox— “Ask 
Miss Brown to come and have tea with us, 
is that it? I’m chaperoning a few of the 
girls down to the Palace for a cup of tea, 
Miss Brown—perhaps you will waive all 
formality and come, too?”’ . 

Susan didn’t like it; the “waive all for- 
mality’’ showed her exactly how Mrs. Fox 
regarded the matter. But she longed des- 
perately to go. A sudden thought of the 
politely interested Thorny decided her. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you, Mr. Cole- 
man,” she smiled, “but I can’t tonight. 
Miss Thornton and I are just—” 

“ Don’ t decline on my account, Miss 
Brown,” said Thorny mincingly, * ‘for I have 
an engagement this evening, and I have te 
go straight home— 

‘““No, don’t decline on any accounti™ 
Peter said masterfully, ‘‘and don’t tell 


wicked lies, or you’ll get your mouth washed 


. 
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out with soap! Now, I’ll put Miss Thornton 
on her car, and you talk to Hart here— 
Miss Brown, this is Mr. Hart—Gordon, 
Miss Brown—until I come back!”’ . 

He disappeared with Thorny, and Su- 
san, half terrified, half delighted, talked to 
Mr. Hart at quite a desperate rate as 
the whole party got on the dummy of a car. 
Just as they started, Peter Coleman joined 
them, and during the trip down-town, Susan 
kept both young men laughing, and was her 
gayest, happiest self. 

The Palace Hotel, grimy and dull in a light 
rain-fall, was nevertheless the most enchant- 
ing place in the world to go for tea, as 
‘Susan knew by instinct—or hearsay or 
tradition—and as all these other young 
people had proved a hundred times. A cov- 
ered arcade from the street led through 
a row of small, bright shops into the very 
center of the hotel, where there was an 
enormous court, called the Palm Garden, 
walled by eight rising tiers of windows and 
‘roofed, far above, with glass. At one side 
of this was the little waiting-room, called 
the Turkish Room. 

To Susan the place was enchanting be- 
yond words. The coming and going of 
strange people, the arriving carriages with 
their slipping horses, the luggage plastered 
with labels, the little shops, so full of 
delightful, unnecessary things—candy and 
‘glacé fruits and orchids and exquisite 
Chinese embroideries, and postal cards and 
theater tickets and oranges and _ paper- 
covered novels and alligator pears! The 
very sight of these things aroused in her 
heart a longing that was as keen as pain. 
Oh, to push her way somehow into the 
| world, to have a right to enjoy these things, 
to be a part of this brilliant, moving show! 
_ Mrs. Fox led the girls of her party to the 
Turkish Room, where, with much laughter 
and: chatter, they busied themselves with 

‘small combs, mirrors, powder-boxes, hair- 
| pins, and veils. 
_ Susan sat rather stiffly on a small, un- 
comfortable wooden chair, entirely ignored 
and utterly miserable. She smiled as she 
looked pleasantly from one face to another, 
‘but her heart was sick within her. No one 
spoke to her, or seemed to realize that she 
‘wasintheroom. A steady stream of talk— 
such gay, confidential talk!—went on. 
“Let me get there, Connie, youold pig; I’m 
next.”’—“‘‘ Listen, girls, did you hear Ward 
today? Wasn’t that the richest ever, after 
‘last night!”—‘‘Ward makes me tired, any- 
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way. Did Margaret tell you about Richard 
and Ward, last Sunday?”—‘‘Isn’t that 
rich!”—‘‘I don’t believe it, but to hear 
Margaret tell it, you'd think—Wait a 
minute, Louise, while I pin this up!’’— . 
“Who are you going with tonight?”—‘‘Are 
you going to dinner there? Why don’t 
you let us call for you? That’s all right, 
bring him along. Will you? That’s fine.” — 
SNoeands | don ticare. Sih it-comes, Ill 
wear it, and if it doesn’t come I'll wear 
that old white rag—it’s filthy, but I don’t 


care!”’—‘‘Telephone your aunt, Con, and 
then we can’all go together.”— ‘Love ‘to, 
darling, but I’ve got a suitor.”—‘' You have 


not!’’—“‘T have too!’’—‘‘Who is it?” —“‘Who 
is it? I like that! Isn’t she awful, Mar- 
garet? Mother has an awful crush on you, 
Mary. sohesaid—- “* Don:t come im here; 
Alice, we’re just talking about you—’” 

“Oh, if I could only slip out somehow 
thought Susan desperately. ‘“‘Oh, if only 
I hadn’t come!” s 

Their loosened wraps were displaying all 
sorts of pretty little costumes now. Susan 
knew that the simplest of blue linen 
waists was under her own coat. She had 
not courage to ask to borrow a comb, to 
borrow powder. She knew her hair was 
mussed, she knew her nose was shiny— 

Her heart was beating so fast—with angry 
resentment of their serene rudeness, and 
shame that she had so readily accepted 
the casual invitation that gave them this 
chance to be rude—that she could hardly 
think. But it seemed to her best, at any 
cost, to leave the party now, before things 
grew any worse. She would make some 
brief excuse to Mrs. Fox—headache, or the 
memory of an engagement. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Fox is?” she 
asked the girl nearest her. For Mrs. Fox 
had sauntered out into the corridor, with 
some idea of summoning the men. 

The girl did not answer, perhaps did not 
hear. Susan tried again. “Do you know 
where Mrs. Fox went?”’ 

Now the girl looked at her for a brief 
instant, and rose, crossing the little room 
to the side of another girl. ‘No, I really 
don’t,” she said lightly, civilly, as she went. 

Susan’s face burned. She got up and 
went to the door. But she was too late. 


|? 


The young men were just gathering there in 


a noisy group. It appeared that there was 
sudden need of haste. The rooters were to 
gather in the court presently for more cheer- 
ing, and nobody wanted to miss the sight. 
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“Come, girls! Be quick!” called Mrs. 
Fox. ‘‘Come, Louise, dear! Connie,’’ this 
to her own daughter, ‘you and Peter run 
ahead and ask for my table. Peter, will 
you take Connie? Come, everybody!” 

Somehow they had all paired off in 
a flash, without her. Susan needed no 
further spur. With more assurance than 
she had yet shown, she touched the last 
girl, as she passed, on the arm. It chanced 
to be Emily Saunders. She and her escort 
both stopped, laughing with that nervous 
apprehension that seizes their class at 
the appearance of the unexpected. 

‘Miss Saunders,’ said Susan quickly, 
“will you tell Mrs. Fox that my headache 
is much worse? I’m afraid I’d better go 
straight home—” 

‘Oh, too bad!” Miss Saunders said, her 
round, pale face expressing proper regret. 
“Perhaps tea will help it?” she added. 

It was the first personal word Susan had 
won. She felt a sudden, horrifying near- 
ness to.tears. 

“Oh, thank you, I’m afraid not!” she 
smiled bravely. “‘Thank you so much. 
And tell her I’m sorry. Good night!” 

“Good night!” said Miss Saunders. 
And Susan went, with a sense of escape and 
relief, up the long passageway and into 
the cool, friendly darkness of the streets. 
She had an unreasoning fear that they 
might follow her, somehow bring her back, 
and walked a swift block or two, rather than 
wait for the car where she might be found. 

Half an hour later she rushed into the 
house, just as the Thanksgiving dinner was 
announced, half-mad with excitement, her 
cheeks ablaze and her eyes unnaturally 
bright. The scene in the dining-room was 
not of the gayest; Mrs. Lancaster and Vir- 
ginia were tired and depressed, Mary Lou 
nervously concerned for the dinner, Georgie 
and almost all of the few boarders who had 
no alternative to dining in a boarding-house 
today, were cross and silent. 

But the dinner was delicious, and Susan, 
arriving at the crucial moment, had a more 
definite effect on the party than a case of 
champagne would have had. She chattered 
recklessly and incessantly, and when Mrs. 
Lancaster’s mild “Sue, dear!” challenged 
one remark, she capped it with another still 
less conventional. 

Her spirits were infectious; the gaiety 
became general. Mrs. Parker laughed until 
the tears streamed down her fat cheeks, 
and Mary Lord, the bony, sallow-faced, 
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crippled sister, who was the light and joy 
of Lydia Lord’s drudging life, and had been 
brought down-stairs today as a special 
event—at a notable cost to her sister’s and 
William Oliver’s muscles—nearly choked 
over her cranberry-sauce. Susan insisted 
that everyone should wear the paper caps 
that came in the bonbons, and under a 
cone-shaped hat of pink and blue looked 
like a pretty witch herself. When, as was 
usual on all such occasions, a limited sup- 
ply of claret came on with the dessert, she 
brought the whole company from laughter 
very close to tears, as, with pretty dignity, 
she proposed a toast to her aunt, “‘who 
makes this house such a happy home for 
us all.” The toast was drunk standing, 
and Mrs. Lancaster cried into her napkin 
with pride and tender emotion. 

Then Susan disappeared. Shehad waylaid 
William Oliver, with a tense, ‘‘ Will you 
walk around the block with me, Billy? I 
want to talk to you,” and William, giving 
her a startled glance, had quietly followed 
her through the dark lower hall and into 
the deserted, moonlit, wind-swept street. — 

“Billy,” said Susan, taking his arm and 
walking him along very rapidly, “I am 
going away!”’ 

“Going away?” he said sympathetically. 
This statement always meant that some- 
thing had gone very wrong with Susan. 

‘““Absolutely!’’ Susan said passionately. 
“T want to go where nobody knows me— 
where I can make a fresh start. I’m going 
to Chicago.” ’ 

‘What the deuce are you raving about?” 
Mr. Oliver asked, stopping short in the 
street. ‘‘What have you been doing now?” 

“Nothing!”’ Susan said, with suddenly 
brimming eyes. ‘‘But I hate this place, 
and I hate everyone in it, and I’m simply 
sick of being treated as "if—just because 
Pan pdete-a 

“You sound like a bum second act, with 
somebody throwing a handful of torn paper 
down from the wings!’ Billy observed. 
But his tone was kinder than his words, and 
Susan, laying a hand on his coat sleeve, 
told him the story of the afternoon, of Mrs. 
Fox, with her supercilious smile, of the girls, 
so bitterly indifferent, of Peter, involving 
her in these embarrassments and then for- 
getting to stand by her. , 

Bi one of those girls came to us a 
stranger,” Susan declared, with a heaving 
breast, ‘“do you way we'd treat her lig 
that?” | 
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“Well, that only proves we have better 
aanners than they have!”’ 

“Oh, Bill, what rot! If there’s one thing 
ociety people have, it’s manners!’ Susan 
aid impatiently. 
0 crazy to get hold of money?” she ad- 
led thoughtfully. 

“Nope;: . You've got to have it! There 
re lots of other things in the world,” he 
greed, “but money’s first and foremost. 
[he only reason J want it,’’ he added, “‘is 
yecause I want to show other rich people 
vhere they make their mistakes.” 

“There’s where a man has the advan- 
age,’Susan said wistfully. ‘He can really 
york toward the thing he wants.’’ Pres- 
mtly, in a more softened tone, she added: 
‘I do feel badly about Thorny! I oughtn’t 
© have leit her. It was all so quick! 
\nd she did have a date; at least, I know 
i crowd of people were coming to their 
1ouse to dinner. And I was so utterly 
aken aback—to be asked out with that 
et!” . 

“You give me an awful pain when you 
alk like that,” said Billy bluntly. ‘You 
five them a chance to sit on you, and they 
lo, and then you want to run away to Chi- 
ago because you feel so hurt. Why don’t 
you stay in your own crowd?”’ 

“Because I like nice people! And besides, 

he Fox crowd isn’t one bit better than I 
im!” said the inconsistent Susan hotly. 
‘Yd like to go away,” she resumed fever- 
shly, ‘‘and work up to be something great, 
ind come back here and have them tumb- 
ing over themselves to be nice to me.”’ 
“What a pipe-dream!” Billy observed. 
“Let ’em alone. And if Coleman ever offers 
you another invitation—”’ 
| “He won’t!” interposed Susan. 
_ “—why, you sit on him so quick it’ll 
nake his head spin! Get busy at something, 
Susan! If you had a lot of work to do, and 
mough money to buy yourself pretty clothes 
ind to go off on nice little trips every Sun- 
lay—up the mountain or down to Santa 
cruz—you’d forget this bunch!”’ 

“Get busy at what?” asked Susan, half 
n hope, half in scorn. 
| “Oh, anything!”’ 

“Yes, and Thorny getting forty-five after 
welve years!” 
“Well, but you’ve told me yourself how 


ind comes in late and goes home early—”’ 
_ “As if that made any difference! Nobody 
fakes the least notice!”’ Susan said hotly. 





‘““Do you wonder people. 


Thorny wastes time and makes mistakes 
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But she was restored enough to laugh now, 


- and a passing pop-corn cart made a sudden 


diversion. ‘“Let’s get some crisps, Bill! 
Let’s get a lot, and take some home to the 
others!” 

So the evening ended with Billy and Susan 
in the group about the fire, listening idly 
to the reminiscences that the holiday mood 
awakened in the older women. Mrs. Cor- 
telyou had been a California pioneer, and 
liked to talk of the old prairie wagons, of 
Indian raids, of flood and fire and famine. 
Susan, stirred by tales of real troubles, for- 
got her own imaginary ones. Indians and 
wolves in the strange woods all about, a 
child at the breast, another at the knee, 
and the men gone for food—four long days’ 
trip! The women of those days, thought 


‘Susan, carried their share of the load. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Vision Splendid 


‘““GOOD MORNING,” said Susan _ bravely, 
when Miss Thornton came into the office 
the next morning. 

Miss Thornton glanced politely toward 
her. ‘“‘Oh, good morning, Miss Brown!”’ said 
she civilly, disappearing into the coat-closet. 
Susan felt her cheeks burn. But she had 
been lying awake and thinking in the still 
watches of the night, and she was the wiser 
for it. Her appearance was a study in simple 
neatness this morning—a black gown, se- 
vere white collar and cuffs, severely braided 
hair. Her table was already piled with 
bills, and she was working busily. Presently 
she got up and came down to Miss Thorn- 
ton’s desk. 

‘““Mad at me, Thorny?” she asked peni- 
tently. She had to ask it twice. 

‘Why should I be?” asked Miss Thorn- 
ton ‘lightly -then. .““Excuse me—” -she 
turned a page and marked a price. “Ex- 
cuse me—”’ This time Susan’s hand was in 
the way. 

‘Ah, Thorny, don’t be mad at me,”’ said 
Susan childishly. 

‘“‘T hope I know when I am not wanted,” 
said Miss Thornton stiffly, after a silence. 

“T don’t,” laughed Susan, and stopped. 
Miss Thornton looked up quickly, and the 
story came out. Thorny was instantly won. 
She observed with a little complacence that 
she had anticipated just some such event, 
and so had given Peter Coleman no chance 
to ask her. “‘I could see he was dying to,” 
said Thorny, “but I know that crowd! 
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Don’t you care, Susan. What’s the differ- 
ence?” .said Thorny, patting her hand 
affectionately. 

So that little trouble was smoothed away. 
Another episode made the day more bear- 
able for Susan: Mr. Brauer called her into 
his office at ten o’clock. Peter was at his 
desk, but Susan apparently did not see him. 

“Will you hurry this bill, Miss Brown?” 
said Mr. Brauer, in his careful English. 
‘‘ Al-zo, I wished to say how gratifite I am 
wiz your work zese las’ weeks—zis monss. 
You work hardt and well. I wish all could 
do so hardt and so well.” 

“Oh, thank you!” stammered Susan, in 
honest shame. Had one month’s work been 
so noticeable? She made new resolves for 
the month to come. ‘Was that all, Mr. 
Brauer?” she asked primly. 

PAL Ps Vea: 

‘What was your rush yesterday?”’ asked 
Peter Coleman, turning around. 


“Headache,” said Susan mildly, her 
hand on the door. 
Oh, roth. J-bet at. didn t-achesateall 


he said, with his gay laugh. But Susan did 
not laugh, and there was a pause. 

Peter’s face grew red. ‘“‘Did—did Miss 
Thornton get home all right?” he asked. 
Susan knew he was at a loss for something 
to say, but answered him seriously. 

“Quite, thank you. She was a little— 
at least, I felt that she might be a little 
vexed at my leaving her, but she was very 
sweet about it.”’ 

“She should have come, too!” Peter said 
embarrassedly. 

Susan did not answer. She eyed him 
gravely for a few seconds, as one waiting 
for further remarks, then turned and went 
out, sauntering to her desk with the pleasant 

conviction that hers were the honors of war. 
_. The feeling of having regained her dignity 
was so exhilarating that Susan was careful, 
during the next few weeks, to preserve it. 
She bowed and smiled to Peter, answered 
his occasional pleasantries briefly and re- 
servedly, and attended strictly to her 
affairs. 

Thus Thanksgiving became a memory less 
humiliating, and on Christmas day joy 
came gloriously into Susan’s heart, to 
make it memorable among all the Christmas 
days of her life. Easy today to sit for a 
laughing hour with poor Mary Lord, to go 
to late service and dream through a long 
sermon, with the odor of incense and spicy 
evergreen sweet all about her, to set tables, 
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to dust_the parlor, to be kissed by Loretta’ 
little doctor under the mistletoe, to swee 
up tissue-paper and red ribbon and nut 
shells and tinsel, to hook Mary Lou’s bes 


/ gown, and accompany Virginia to evenin, 


service, and to lend Georgie her best gloy 
Susan had not had many Christmas oil 
ents—cologne and handkerchiefs and calen 
dars and candy, five dollars from the firm 
a silk waist from auntie, and a handsom 
umbrella from Billy, who gave each og 
of the cousins exactly the same thing. — 

These, if appreciated, were more or id 
expected, too. But besides them, this yeat 
was a great box of violets—Susan never for 
got the delicious, wet odor of those violets 
The card that came with it she had slippe 
inside her silk blouse, and so wore agains 
her heart. “Mr. Peter Webster Coleman, 
said one side of the card. On the othe 
was written, “S. B. from P.”” Susan tooki 
out and read it a hundred times. The “P’ 
indicated a friendliness that brought thi 
happy color over and over again to he 
face. She dashed him off a gay little not 
of thanks; signed it “Susan” — though 
better of that, and re-wrote it to sign I 
“Susan Ralston Brown” —wrote it a thirs 
time, and affixed only the initials, “S. Bl 
All day long she wondered at interval 
if the note had been too chilly—and turne 
cold or turned rosy, wondering if it ha 
been too warm. 

Mr. Coleman did not come into the office 

during the following week, and one dai 
a newspaper item, under the heading 6 
“The Smart Set,’ jumped at Susan will 
the familiar name. ‘Peter Coleman, who i 
at present the guest of Mrs. . Rodney 
Chauncey at her New Year’s house-party,’ 
it ran, ‘““may accompany Mr. Paul Wallace 
and Miss Isabel Wallace on a short visit t 
Mexico next week.” The news made Susal 
vaguely unhappy. 
_ One January Saturday he came suddenly 
up behind her, to tell her, with his usual ex 
uberant laughter, that he was going awa} 
for a fortnight with the Wallaces, just a fly: 
‘in. the old man’s. private car,’ 
He expected ‘‘a peach of a time.”’ 

“You certainly ought to have it!” smile 
Susan gallantly. ‘Isabel Wallace looks like 
a perfect darling!” 

‘“She’s a wonder!” he said absently, add- 
ing: ‘Say, why can’t you come and helf 
me buy some things this afternoon? This 
is Saturday, and no work after one! Com«e 
on, and we’ll have tea at the club?”’ 


a 3 iets ae 


er spirits were infectious; the gaiety became general. Whena limited supply of claret came on with the dessert, 
Susan brought the whole company from laughter very close to tears as she proposed a toast to her aunt, “who 

| “makes this house such a happy home for us all.’ The toast was drunk standing, and Mrs. Lancaster cried 
into her napkin, with pride and tender emotion 
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Susan saw no reason against it, and they 
arranged to meet at one o’clock. 

“Vil be down in J. G.’s office,” he said, 
and Susan went back to her desk with fresh 
joy and fresh longing at her heart. 


She met Peter at the door of Mr. Baxter’s. 


ofhce, and they went laughing out into the 
clear winter sunshine together. 

Where first? To Roos Brothers, for one 
of the new folding trunks. Quite near 
enough to walk, they decided, joining the 
released throng of office-workers who were 
streaming up to Kearney Street and the 
theater district. 

The trunk was found, and a very smart 
pigskin toilet-case to go in the trunk; Susan 
found a sort of fascination in the ease with 
wnich a person of Peter’s income could add 
a box of silk socks to his purchase, and be- 
cause their color chanced to strike his fancy, 
could add two or three handsome ties. 
They strolled along Kearney Street and Post 
Street, and Susan selected an enormous 
bunch of violets at Podesta and Baldoochi’s, 
declining the unwholesome-looking orchid 
that was Peter’s choice. They bought 
a camera, which was left, that a neat 
(PAW Ce might berstampedsmponen. 
and went into Shreve’s, a place always 
fascinating to Susan, to leave Pcter’s 
watch to be regulated and look at new 
scarf-pins. And finally they wandered up 
into Chinatown, laughing all the way and 
keenly alert for any little odd occurrence 
in the crowded streets. At Sing Fat’s 
gorgeous bazaar Peter bought a mandarin 
coat for himself, the smiling Oriental bring- 
ing its price down from two hundred dollars 
to less than three-quarters of that sum; and, 
Susan taking a great fancy to a little howl- 
ing teakwood god, he bought that, too, 
and they named it Claude after much dis- 
cussion. 

“We can’t carry all these things to the 
University Club for tea,” said Peter then, 
when it was nearly five o’clock. ‘“‘So let’s 
go home and have tea with Aunt Clara— 
she’d love it!” 

Tea at his own home! 
raced-— 

‘“Coulidn’t? Why couldn’t you?”’ 

“Why, because auntie mightn’t like it. 
Suppose your aunt is out?”’ 


Susan’s heart 


“Shucks!” He pondered; he wanted 
his way. “Tl tell you,”- he said sud- 
denly. ‘‘We’ll drive there, and if Aunt 


Clara isn’t home, you needn’t come in. 
How’s that?” 
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Susan could find no fauit with that. She 
got into a carriage in great spirits. 

‘Don’t you love it when we stop people 
on the crossings?”’ she asked naively. Peter 
shouted; but she could see that he was well 
pleased, as well as amused. 

They bumped and rattled out Bush 
Street, and stopped at the stately door of 
the old Baxter mansion. Mrs. Baxter fortu- 
nately was at home, and Susan followed 
Peter into the great square hall and into 
the magnificent library, built in a day of 
larger homes and more splendid propor- 
tions. Here she was introduced to the little, 
nervous mistress of the house, who had been 
enjoying alone a glorious coal-fire. 

“Let in a little more light, Peter, you 
wild, noisy boy, you!” said Mrs. Baxter, 
adding, to Susan: “This is a very sweet 
thing of you to do, my dear. I don’t like 
my little cup of tea alone.” 

“Little cup—ha!” said Peter, with im™ 
mense satisfaction. “You'll see her drink 
five, Miss Brown!” 

“We'll send him up-stairs, that’s what 
we'll do,” threatened his aunt. ‘Yes, tea, 
Burns,” she added to the butler. “Green 
tea, dear? Orange-Pekoe? I like that best 
myself. And muffins, Burns, and toast— 
something nice and hot. And jam—Mr. 
Peter likes jam;andsome of the almond cakes, 
if she has them. And please ask .Ada to 
bring me that box of candy from my desk. 
Santa Barbara nougat, Peter! It just came.” 

“Tswt this fun!”’ said Susan, so joyously 
that Mrs. Baxter patted the girl’s arm with 
a veiny, approving little hand, and Peter, 
eying his aunt significantly, said, ‘“‘Isn’t 
she fun?” 

It was a perfect hour, and when, at six, 
Susan said she must go, the old lady sent 
her home in her own carriage. Peter saw 
her to the door. ‘Shall you be going out 
tonight, sir?” Susan heard the younger 
man-servant ask respectfully, as they 
passed. ‘‘Not tonight!” said Peter, and, 
so sensitive was Susan now to all that con-_ 
cerned him, that she was unreasonably glad — 
he was not engaged tonight, was not to see 
other girls and have good times in which 
she had no share. 

The tea, the firelight, the fragrant, dying 
violets had worked a spell upon her. Susan 
sat back luxuriously in the carriage, dreaming — 
of herself as Peter Coleman’s wife, of enter- 
ing that big hall as familiarly as he entered 
it, of having tea and happy chatter ready 
for him every afternoon before the fire— 
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There was no one at the windows, un- 
fortunately, to be edified by the sight of 
Susan Brown being driven home in a private 
carriage, and the halls, as she entered, 
reeked of boiling cabbage and corned beef. 
She groped in the darkness for a match with 
which to light the hall gas. She could hear 
Loretta Parker’s sweet, high voice chatter- 
ing on behind closed doors, and higher up, 
the deep moaning of Mary Lord, who was 
going through one of her “bad times.” 
But she met nobody as she ran up to her 
room. 

“Hello, Mary Lou, darling! Where’s 
everyone?” she asked gaily, discerning in 
the darkness a portly form prone on the bed. 

“Jinny’s lying down; she’s been to the 


oculist. Ma’s in the kitchen—don’t light 
up, Sue,” said the patient, melancholy 
voice. | 

“Don’t light up!” Susan echoed 


amazedly, instantly doing so, the better 
to see her cousin’s tear-reddened eyes and 
pale face. “Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, we’ve had sad, sad news,”’ faltered 
Mary Lou, her lips trembling. ‘‘A tele- 
gram from Ferd Eastmann. They’ve lost 
Harold!” 

“No!” said Susan, genuinely shocked. 
And to the details she listened sympathet- 
ically, cheering Mary Lou while she inserted 
cuff-links into her cousin’s fresh shirtwaist 
and persuaded her to come down to dinner. 
Then Susan must leave her hot soup while 
she ran up to Virginia’s room, for Virginia 
was late. 

“Ha! What is it?” said Virginia heav- 
ily, rousing herself from sleep. Protesting 
that she was a perfect fright, she kept Susan 
waiting while she arranged her hair. 

“And what does Verriker say of youreyes, 
Jinny?”’ 

_ “Oh, they may operate, after-all!” Vir- 
ginia sighed. ‘‘But don’t say anything to 
ma until we’re sure,” she said. 

_ Not a congenial atmosphere into which 
to bring a singing heart! 

But when they went down-stairs to the 
dining-room, Billy Oliver had come in. 

‘Want to go to a bum show at the ‘Cen- 
tral’ tonight?” he inquired of Susan, in 
amaside. “‘Nye’s sister is leading lady, and 
ne’s handing out passes to everyone.” 

_ “Always!” trilled Susan, and at last she 
aad a chance to add, “Wait until I tell 
you what fun I’ve been having!” 

_ She told him when they were on the car, 
ind he was properly interested; but Susan 
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felt that the tea episode somehow fell. flat 
—had no significance for William. 

. “Crime he didn’t take you to the Uni- 
versity Club,” said Billy. ‘They say it’s 
a keen club.” : 

Susan, smiling over happy memories, 
did not contradict him. 

The evening, in spite of the ‘‘bum show, ” 
proved a great success, and the two after- 
ward went to Zinkand’s for sardine sand- 
wiches and domestic ginger-ale. This 
modest order was popular with them be- 
cause it was cheap. 

“But, Bill,” said Susan tonight, “wouldn’t 
you like to order once without reading the 
price first and then looking back to see ~ 
what it was? Do you remember the night 
we nearly fainted with joy when we found a 
ten-cent dish at Tech’s and then discovered 
that it was chili sauce!”’ 

They both laughed, Susan giving ker 
usual little bounce of joy as she settled into. 


her seat, and the orchestra began a spirited 


selection. ‘‘ Look there, Bill, what are those 
people getting?” she asked. 
“Tt’s terrapin,’ said William, and Susan 


looked it up on the menu. 


“Terrapin Parnasse, one fifty,” read 
Susan. “ Forseven of them—Gee! Gracious!” 
‘““Gracious”’ followed, because Susan had 
made up her mind not to say “Gee” any 
more. 

‘His little supper will stand him inabout 
fifteen dollars,’ estimated Billy, with deep 
interest. ~Hés ordering champagne — 
it’ll stand him in thirty! Gosh!”’ 

“What would you order if you could, 
Bill?” Susan asked. It was all part of their 
usual program. 

‘“‘Planked steak,’ answered Billy readily. 

“Planked steak.’’ Susan found it on the 
card. ‘‘Would it really be three dollars?” 
she asked, awed. 

cL Watis ites 

“Td have breast of hen pheasant with 
Virginia ham,” Susan decided. A moment 
later her roving eye rested on a group at a 
near-by table and, with the pleased color 
rushing into her face, she bowed to one of 
the members of the party. 

“That’s Miss Emily Saunders,” said 
Susan, in a low voice. ‘‘ Don’t look now— 
now you can look. . Isn’t she sweet?” 

Miss Saunders, beautifully gowned, was 
sitting with an old man, an elderly woman, 
a handsome, very stout woman of perhaps 
forty, and a very young man. She was a 
pale, rather heavy girl, with prominent eyes 
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and smooth skin. Susan thought her very 
aristocratic looking. 

“Me for the fat one,” said Billy simply. 
“Who’s she?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t let them see us 
looking, Bill!” Susan brought her gaze 
suddenly back to her own table, and began 
a conversation. 

There were some rolls on a plate between 
them, but there was no butter on the table. 
Their order had not yet been served. 

‘We want some butter here,” said Billy, 
as Susan took a roll, broke it in two, and 
laid it down again. 

“Oh, don’t bother, Bill! I don’t honestly 
want it!” she protested. 

“Rot!” said William. ‘“He’s got a right 
to bring it!’”’ In a moment a headwaiter 
was bending over them, his eyes moving 
rapidly from one to the other, under con- 
tracted brows. 

“Butter, please,’ said William briskly. 

“Beg pardon?”’ . 

“Butters Weve nombutter: 4 

“Oh, certainly!”? He was gone in a sec- 
ond, and in another the butter was served, 
and Susan and Billy began on the rolls. 

“Here comes Miss—your friend,” said 
William presently. ; 

Susan whirled. Miss Saunders and the 
very young man were looking toward their 
table as they went out. Catching Susan’s 
eye, they came over to shake hands. 

‘How do you do, Miss Brown?” said the 
young woman easily. “My cousin, Mr. 


Brice. He’s: nicer than he looks. Mr. 
Oliver? Were you at the Columbia?” 
“We were—How. do you do? No, we 


weren’t at the Columbia,’ Susan stam- 
mered, confused:by the other’s languid ease 
of manner, by the memory of the playhouse 
they had attended, and by the arrival of the 
sardines and ginger-ale, which were just now 
placed on the table. 

‘“7’m coming to take you to luncheon with 
me some day, remember,” said Miss Saun- 
ders, departing. And she smiled another 
farewell from the door. 

‘““Isn’t she sweet?”’ said Susan. 

“And how lucky she came along just 
when our rich and expensive order was 
served!’ Billy added, and they both laughed. 

“Tt looks good to me!”’ Susan assured 
him contentedly. “Ill give you half that 
other sandwich if you can tell me what the 
orchestra is playing now.” 

“The Slipper thing, from ‘Boheme, 
Billy said scornfully. , Susan’s eyes widened 
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with approval and surprise. His apprecia- 
tion of music was an incongruous note in 
Billy’s character. 

There was presently a bill to settle, which 
Susan, as became a lady, seemed to ignore. 
But she could not long ignore her escort’s 
scowling scrutiny of it. 

“What’s that?” demanded Mr. Oliver 
glowering at the items. ‘Twenty cents 
for what?” 

“For bread and butter, sir,” said tha 
waiter, in a hoarse, confidential whisper. 
“Not served with sandwiches, sir.’”’ Susan’s 
heart began to thump. 

‘Billy—” she began. 

“Wait a minute,” Billy muttered. “Just 
wait a minute! It doesn’t say anything 
avout. hata 

The waiter respectfully indicated a line 
on the menu-card, which Mr. Oliver studied 
fixedly for what seemed to Susan a long 
time. | 

“That’s right,” he said finally, heavily, 
laying a silver dollar on the check. “Keep 
it.” The waiter did not show much grati- 
tude for his tip. Susan and Billy, ruffled 
and. self-conscious, walked, with what dig- 
nity they could, out into the night. — 

“Damn him!” said Billy, after a rapidly 
covered half-block. 

“Oh, Billy, don’t! What do you carel™ 
Susan said soothingly. 

“T dowt care,’ he snapped, adding 
after another brooding minute, “ We ought 
to have had better sense than to go into 
such a place!” 

““We’re as good as anyone else!” Susan 
asserted hotly. 

- “No, we’re not. 
answered bitterly. 

“Billy—as if money mattered 

“Oh, of course, money doesn’t matter,” 
he said, with fine satire. “‘Not at all! But 
because we haven’t got it, those fellows, on 
thirty per, can throw the hooks into us at 
every turn. And if we threw enough money 
around, we could be the rottenest man and 
woman on the face of the globe, we could be 
murderers and thieves even, and they'd 
all be falling over each other to wait on 
Tigh 

“Well, let’s murder and thieve, then!” 
said Susan blithely. 

“T may not do that—’”’ | 

“Vou mayn’t? Oh, Bill, don’t commit 
yourself! You may want to later.” . 

“T may not do that,” repeated Mr. Oli- 
ver gloomily, ‘but, by George, some day 


) 


We’re not rich,” he 


te? 





Susan taking a great fancy to a little howling teakwood god. Peter Coleman. bought that, too, and they 
named it Claude after much discussion. “We can't carry all these things to the University Club for 


tea, said Peter then. 
own house! 


T’ll have a wad in the bank that’ll make me 
feel that I can afford to turn those fellows 
down! They’ll know that I’ve got it, all 
right.” 

“Bill, I don’t think that’s much of an 
ambition,’ Susan said candidly, “to want 


‘so much money that you aren’t afraid of a 


waiter! Get some crisps while we're 
passing the man, Billy!” she interrupted 


“So let's go home and have tea with Aunt Clara.” 
Susan's heart raced 


Tea at his 


herself to say urgently—“we can talk on 
the car!” 

He bought them, grinning sheepishly. 
“But honestly, Sue, don’t you get mad 
when you think that about the only stand- 
ard of the world is money?’’ he resumed 
presently. : 

“Well, we know that we’re better than 
lots of rich people, Bill.” 
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‘How are we better?”’ 

es More | rehned — better 
ancestry.’ 

“Oh, rot! A lot they care for that! Nowe 
people ‘that have money can get the best 
of people who haven’t, coming and going. 
And for that*reason, Sue’’—they were on 
the car now, and Billy was standing on the 
running-board, just in front of her—“for 
that reason, Sue, I’m going to make money; 
and when I have so much that everyone 
knows it, then I'll doas I darn please. And I 
won ‘t please to do the things they do, either!” 

“Vou’re very sure of yourself, Bill! How 
are you going to make it?”’ 

“The way other men make it, by gosh!”’ 
Mr. Oliver said seriously. ‘I’m going into 
blue-printing with Ross, ontheside. I’vegot 
nearly three thousand in Panhandle lots—”’ 

“Oh, you have not!” 

“Oh, I have, too! Spence put me onto 
it. They’re no good now, but you bet your 
life they will be! And Tm going to stick 
along at the foundry until the old man 
wakes upsome day and realizes that I’m get- 
ting more out of my men than any other two 
foremen in the place. Those boys would do 
anything for me—”’ 

‘Because you're a very unusual type of 
man to be in that sort of place, Bill!” Susan 
interrupted. 

‘““Shucks!”’ he said, in embarrassment. 
“Well,” he resumed, ‘then some day I’m 
going to the old man and ask him for a 
year’s leave. Then I'll visit every big iron- 
works in the East; and when I come back, 
T’ll take a job of casting from my own blue- 
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prints, at not less than a hundred a week. 
ThenUll run up some flats in the Pan- 
handle=—2 

“Having married the beautiful daughter of 
the old man himself,’’ Susan interposed, “and 
won first prize in the Louisiana lottery—* 

“Sure,” he said gravely. “And mean- 
while Coleman has got a crush on you, Sue. 
It’d be a dandy marriage for you, and don’t 
you forget it!” 

“Well, of all the nerve!’’ Susan said un-' 
affectedly, and with flaming cheeks. “There — 
is a little motto, to every nation dear: in 
English, it’s forget me not; in French, it’s 
mind your own business, Bill!”’ 

“Well, that may be,” he said doggedly, 
“but you know as well as I do that it’s up 
to you—” 

‘Suppose it is,’ Susan said, satisfied that 
he should think so. “That doesn’t give 
you any right—”’ 

“Youre just like Georgie and Mary 
Lou,” he told her, “always bluffing your- 
self. But you’ve got more brains than they 
have, Sue, and it’d give the whole crowd of 
them a hand-up if you made a marriage like 
that. Don’t think I’m trying to butt in,” 
he gave her his winning, apologetic smile. 
“You know I’m as interested as your own 
brother could be, Sue! If you like him, 
don’t keep the matter hanging fire. There’s 
no question that he’s crazy about you!” 

‘No, there’s no question about that,” 
Susan said satirically. 

But what would she not have given for 
the joy .of knowing, in her secret heart, 
that it was true! 


The next instalment of ‘‘Saturday’s Child’’ will appear in the January issue. 
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| Mrs. Pankhurst’s 


Speaking of the militant campaign im England, one of the oldest and most conserva- 
“the most thrilling engagement in the war jor 


tive magazines in America calls it 


freedom, which began in the caves and will end with mankind.” 
significance of that contest has impressed itself upon but few of the onlookers, most 
of whom scoff at it as being a flare-up conducted by a few notoriety-seeking women. 
Perhaps we are too near it to judge it rightly; perhaps the judgments we have formed 
Then the whole story should help us to pick 
That is the purpose of Mrs. Pankhurst’s account of the big struggle. 
she knows the whole battle—how it has been fought, how it will go 
Whether or not you believe in militancy, whether or not you believe 










are based upon insufficient evidence. 
out the truth. 
She is the leader; 
on to victory. 
Lit suffrage, you should read her story. 


of her str uggle for AGES) told by the most famous woman in the world. It 
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You believe in woman—this is the story 





ixercise should break up the monotonous grind of life. 


Rag 
Its chief value comes when it takes a mans mind 


completely off his business, or a woman's off her housework. Live hard, and you'll live longer 


The Bugbear of Exercise 


By Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


The hours we spend in healthful, vigorous exercise form a bank-account against which we can 


draw when the call of work becomes insistent. 


Without that account, we are liable to go 


'- physically bankrupt when most we need good health. That is one reason why we should 


learn what is the proper exercise. 


You may be doing the wrong thing, or the right thing in the 


wrong way. Read Dr. Hutchinson’s recipe for a long life, and then begin to practise it 


hard. It is not so much what we do 

that hurts us, as what we don’t do. 
We grow old before our time not from work- 
ng too much, but from playing too little. 
Most bad habits of life are bad not so much 
n themselves, but because they keep us 
loing the same thing too much of the time 
ind prevent our doing a dozen other things 
vhich are essential to vigorous life. Habits 
ire about the most dangerous things in the 
vorld, and the fewer of them we can form, 
the better—particularly of so-called good 
nabits. What we call bad habits are 
renerally a pathological recoil from an 
yerdose of good habits. More elderly 
seople die of their lifelong habits and of 
heir houses than of almost any other 
lisease. 

The best exercise for the tired business 
nan is not something that lays another 
surden upon his already overloaded shoul- 
lers, such as gymnasium-work or penitential 
‘ontortions with somebody’s patent ‘‘ex- 
‘rasizer,” but something that will add to his 
oy in life. The best question that any 
nan who feels that his business is beginning 
0 run him, instead of his running it, can 
isk himself is, “What would you rather do— 
br go fishing?’ Nine times out of ten, that 


ie best way to keep on living is to live 





thing, if he would just let himself go, would 
be a key to release him from his prison. 

Exercise should be looked upon not so 
much as something good and healthful in 
itseli—though it is that—but as something 
to restore a needed balance to life, indeed 
something to make life once more enjoy- 
able, as well as wholesome and rational. 
In fact, the minute it goes beyond this and 
begins to be a drag, a conscious physical 
effort, or a matter of duty, it is beginning to 
defeat its own ends. Asa matter of patho- 
logical record, far more men are injured by 
too much exercise than by too little. As the 
world now runs, too much exercise shortens 
life more effectually and more frequently 
than too little does. 

Exercise for the middle-aged man should 
be regarded not as introducing a new ele- 
ment and task into the routine of life, but as 
breaking up the old one. In many cases, if 
not in most, the chief good done by exercise’ 
is in preventing a man from thinking about 
his business while he is taking it. Its next 
most useful attribute is that it widens the 
range of his interest and pleasure, takes him 
out into the open, where he can really once 
more see the sky and smell the air on the 
heath and have a chance to enjoy the 
beauties of nature, if that priceless faculty 
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be in him to ‘ "BO about admirin’ ’ow the 
world was made.” 


One of the reasons why we are so inclined 


to shirk exercise in middle and late life is 
that we have overdone it in youth. We 
have often played even the games of our 
school-days less for pleasure than for the 
winning of championships. 

More melancholy and life-shortening still, 
we may have gone into training and prided 
ourselves upon our hardness, upon feats of 
endurance we could accomplish without 
breaking out in a sweat or turning a hair, 
the distance we could run across country 
without actually dropping from fatigue. 
To make a business of exercise is about as 
deadly as to make a business of desk-work 
or eating or drinking. 

Many a middle-aged business man now- 
adays Is paying the penalty of a debauch of 
athletics in his youth. There can be no 
question that the athletic movement in our 
schools and colleges has done an enormous 
amount of good—at least three times as 
much good as harm—but this has been due 
not so much to the champion athletes them- 
selves as to the great mass of the student 
body, the innocent bystanders who have 
been infected with an interest in athletic 
exercise, but have never become sufficiently 
expert to do themselves much harm. 

Athleticism, in its broad sense of the sym- 
metrical development of body, mind, and 
enjoyment, should be made a part, and an 
important part, of college and school curric- 
ula, and count heavily in both term exami- 
nations ‘and those for the final degree. 
But like every good thing, athletics can 
be—and have been—carried to extremes. 
We are just beginning to see the effects of 
these in our consulting-rooms and _ insur- 
ance examining-offices. One of these bad 
results has come from too much systematiz- 
ing. Eight times out of ten, biologically 
speaking, when a thing has been reduced to 
a system it has been spoiled for further 
usefulness. Everything here has been re- 
duced to-such a formal program, with gym- 
nasium instructors and a trainer and a 
coach and captains innumerable, with intri- 
cate programs of match-games, laid out 
carefully in advance—and in some in- 
stances those who are to try for the teams 
even called into residence two or three 
weeks before the school-term opens. Such 
is a boy’s play-time; and the enjoyment of 
having his fling—which should be one of the 
most spontaneous, informal, and _ self- 
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sustaining of all processes—becomes a mat- 
ter of daily duty and weekly schedule. 

The distressing practical result is that, 
where the scaffolding of routine is with- 
drawn at graduation, the young clerk of 
professional man or business man is left ina 
spineless and invertebrate condition as to 
his exercise. He has become accustomed to 
playing games and engaging in sports, not 
so much because he enjoys them, as through 
routine; so that when he is pitchforked 
into the middle of another kind of routine— 
and that, unfortunately, of a most grasping 
sort—he has neither the vigor nor the initia- 
tive to resist. 

It was all very well to do these foolish and 
time-wasting things when he was a boy; but 
now he has become a man he must devote 
himself to more serious things. Hence the 
appalling drop and collapse that often occur 
within the first two years of business life— 
from a comparatively vigorous outdoor ex- 
istence to that. resembling a jellyfish’s in a 
cave or an anemone’s upon a rock, where 
one’s only activities are sitting and feeding. 

Another unfortunate “ hang-over”’ of rou- 
tine athletic habits in school and college 
days is that they set up a false standard of 
exercise. There is the subconscious feeling 
that exercise is not worth taking at all un- 
less you take it hard, and usually to the 
point of appreciable fatigue. The result is 
that instead of being a means of relaxa- 
tion, attended by a sense of letting go 
and the addition of a new pleasure to 
life, exercise, and even games, are turned 
into an additional duty—even a penance. 
If he can find an excuse for “cutting” 
his daily constitutional or his hour in 
the gymnasium, the average athlete will do 
it with as keen delight as a boy playing 
truant from school. 

The average stall-fed and house-houill 
prosperous man of business, when told by 
his doctor he must take more exercise, in- 
stead of hailing it with delight as a grand 
“King’s-Ex” for taking time to enjoy himself, 
is far more likely to groan: ‘Oh, what a nuk 
sance! Another date for me to remember.’ 

Indeed, so completely has the idea of 
exercise become divorced from that of en- 
joyment in many minds, in particular of 
college men and former farm-boys, tha 
as. a matter of practical diplomacy, ‘m 
dealing with overworked business or pro- 
fessional men in the consulting-room it 
is advisable to tell them, not that they 
need more exercise, but ‘that they need 






For personally conducting middle-aged people to the family-plot, habits have no rivals. Good 
habits, perhaps, least of all 


to let go, cut loose, and have more of a good 
time. It is often best to let them begin 
with almost anything, and keep them 
amused—not only by such exceedingly 
feeble, precarious forms of exercise as going 
to ball-games or races, but even—in strict 
moderation, of course—by such doubtful re- 
laxations as card-playing or a very mild 
spree. Providing, of course, that these be 
taken.in business hours. 

If you can get them into the habit of 
neglecting the worship of the great god 
Business and breaking away from their 
sacred routine, it will then be comparatively 
easy to lead them into open-air forms of 
light dissipation, and so into genuine play, or 
sport in the open. Speaking strictly from 
the point of view of actual gross results, 
probably the most useful and health-giving 
exercise in America is professional baseball 
—even after deducting the dreadful attend- 
ant mortality among. the aged female rela- 
tions of office-boys. Every day during 
the season it carries literally hundreds of 
thousands of busy, hard-working business 
and professional men out into the open 
air for a full half-day. At the same time, 
it provides magnificent lung-developing and 
circulation-stimulating exercise, worth all 





the other respiratory exercises ever in- 
vented. Rooting,howevermildlydeplorable 
it may be from an esthetic and harmonic 
point of view, makes life healthier. 
Moderation must be observed in all forms 
of sport. Indeed, excessive enthusiasm 
for and devotion to muscular_ exercise 
as such, just for the sake of its harden- 
ing and bracing effects, may do as much 
harm as good. And this danger becomes 
greater in the middle-aged and increases 
with every semi-decade, especially when — 
the habit of regular and frequent enjoy- 
ment in the open air has been lost, and, 
the arteries have begun to harden and turn 
brittle and the heart to become leathery. 
This is particularly true of that form of 
arterial stiffening and senile decay which 
has become so celebrated of late years— 
arterio-sclerosis. When it was first discov- 
ered, as nearly all slow-moving diseases are 
first discovered, in the rich and well-to-do— 
because they alone are able to afford to give 
in to such and to pay for their treatment 
and study—it was put down at once as a 
disease of over-feeding and under-exercising, 
and all our patients were immediately ad- 
vised to take a great deal of exercise and 
very little food; in the language of a crusty 
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old physician-philoso- 
pher, “to live on a shill- 
ing a day, and earn it.” 

But when we carried 
our new-found knowl- 
edge into the hospital 
and the dispensary and 
applied it to the pitiful 
wealth of clinical mate- 
rial there, we found 
that, instead of being 
particularly a disease 
of the rich and idle, it 
was far more common 
in the deplorably poor, 
and particularly among 
those engaged in severe 
muscular labor. So 
that, while a moderate 
amount of enjoyable 
exercise in the open 
air is of great value, 
both in preventing the 
disease and slowing its 
progress after it has be- 
gun, any excessive or 
fatiguing amount will 
simply fan its flame. 

The great safeguards 
here, as in other fields 
of health, are. our 
sense of enjoyment 
and our sense of fa- 
tigue. Whatever exer- 
cise we take with enjoyment is probably do- 
ing us good; but as soon as we cease to en- 
joy it, certainly as soon as we become 
unpleasantly conscious of fatigue, it is doing 
us harm. We are speaking now, of course, 
of exercise taken for and from the point of 
view of health. 

Our next discovery about arterio-sclerosis 
further explained and supported the value 
of exercise in the form of play, relaxation in 
the open air. This was the finding that next 
to, and indeed almost on a level with, over- 
work and under-feeding as a cause of arterio- 
sclerosis, came infectious diseases. Widely 
as the infectious diseases differ, they have 
one peculiarity almost universally in com- 
mon; that is, that they are caught and 
spread almost exclusively indoors—except- 
ing, of course, certain semi-tropical plagues 
like malaria and yellow fever. So the best 
possible protection against infectious dis- 
eases, both serious and trivial, is life in the 
open air—for as many hours a day as pos- 
sible. _ For very few infections are caught in 





There's nothing more pathetic or mistaken 
than the man worn out by business who 
decides he'll get strong, even if it kills him 
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the open, while the air 
and the sun build us 
up. to resist such in- 
fections as we may be 
unlucky enough to con- 
tract in the house. 
So that from every 
point of view, the best 
protection possible 
against this disease of 
old age about whick 
we now hear so muchis 
plenty of light, enjoy- 
able exercise—ing 
word, play in the open 
air. The longer we 
keep on playing, the 
later we shall begin te 
grow old. In this way 
we are probably com: 
ing nearer to solving 
the problem of old age 
than any previous gen- 
eration. Neither toc 
much exercise and toc 
little food, nor too little 
exercise and too much 
food, but the golden 
medium between the 
two will land us as 
nearly in the Methu- 
selah class as our par- 
ticular hereditary en- 
dowments will permit. 

Fashions change in disease as in dress. 
Each age is firmly convinced that it is the 
prey of some special and hitherto unheard-ol 
disease which is about to devour it. Not to 
have at least a mild case of it, is to be behind 
the times; and everyone who has the slight- 
est respect for his own internal mechanism, 
and pride in his symptoms, will develop it 
at once. 

The most popular of the little dragons of 
disease today, of the boogers that’ll “git 
yer, if you don’t watch out,” is arterio- 
sclerosis, to which reference has been made 
above. Like most of the new plagues 
which are about to undermine the constitu- 
tion of the race and bring down its “gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave,’ it Is 
neither new nor uncommon. 

‘It is really as old as the Pyramids, for 
perfect examples of it have been discovered 
in the blood-vessels of the mummies of the 
time of Rameses I. Unlike that aristo- 
cratic lord of diseases and disease of lords, 
gout, there is nothing in the least exclusive 
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about it. Anybody can have it; in fact, most 
of us do have it in some region or other of 
our arteries before we grow old. Or to put 
it the other way about, we do not grow old 
until we begin to have arterio-sclerosis; for, 
in so far as so broad and long-drawn out a 
process can be compressed into one word, 
brittling of the arteries zs old age. 

So that, broadly considered, it is scarcely 
a question of having it or not having it, but 
of having it at the appropriate time—or 
fifteen or twenty years prematurely; or of 
having it all over when you ought to be 
having it in streaks and patches. 

Many and varied as are its forms, the dis- 
ease at bottom is of deadly simplicity — 
merely a gradual and relentlessly advancing 
fatigue, followed by stiffening and decay of 
the elastic walls of the blood-vessels. Its 
causes are as varied as the causes of old age. 
Anything that wears out the vitality of the 
body and its tissues will help it on its way. 
The springy, elastic muscle-rings which 
form the principal part of the walls of the 
blood-vessels first grow worn, then waste 
away and are replaced by a leathery, fibrous 
tissue, which slowly stiffens under the strain 
and becomes rigid and brittle. One fine® 
day, under some unusual excitement, it 
cracks, bursts open, and springs a leak; and 
we say that we have appoplexy, or if the 
blood-vessel be in the brain, a_ stroke. 
Though everything that ages the tissues 
helps to bring on this decay, three great 
groups of causes produce the lion’s share of 
it. There are, first and foremost, potent 
overwork, particularly muscular overstrain 
for too many hours a day upon poor food. 
This keeps the heart pounding the elasticity 
and the life out of the muscle-walls of the 
blood-vessels without respite or relief, while , 
at the same time they are being poisoned 
oy the piling up of the fatigue-toxins in 
the blood. Of all classes of men under + 
‘orty, casual day-laborers show the highest 
oecurrence of it. 
_ Next come the poisons of the infectious 
liseases, from the greatest down to the very 
‘east. The fewer of these little plagues you 
aave, the less likely are your arteries to 
yrow old before their time — the more of 
chem, the more likely. Though a few un- 
‘ortunates are born with a poor quality of 
cubing in their blood pipe-system, it is 
Joubtful whether true arterio-sclerosis would 
ever develop in most of us under fitfy or 
nity-five without the assistance of some 
infectious disease. 


| 
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Last and least important in the chain of 
causes, though popularly believed to be first, 
comes dissipation of all sorts. Contrary to 
popular impression, food has almost noth- 
ing to do with arterio-sclerosis, although 
excesses in eating, as in any other direction, 
may aggravate it when once started. 

Now, what can the individual do who 
wakes up some fine day to discover that he 
has some form or degree of arterio-sclerosis? 
Though the discovery should make him 
anxious and lead him to give himself every 
reasonable advantage and care, it need not 
discourage him or make him gloomy, for his 
prospects for many years of usefulness yet 
are usually good. Nature, of course, can- 
not provide him with a new set of arteries 
or grow fresh muscle-cells in the place of 
those wasted away. But for all that, she 
has a good many resources left yet. She has 
had thousands of years’ practice in dealing 
with this. Probably for this reason, it is 
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Exercise is one of the things that should be adapted 
to the individual. When it becomes a duty, it 
is doing positive harm 
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an almost unbroken rule of. construction 
throughout our bodies that every important 
organ should have its blood-supply from at 


least two, and generally three or four, differ- 


ent sources; so that if anything happens to 
one of the -pipe-lines, there will be others 
to take up the running and make good. 
The brain, for instance, has four large 
trunk-line arteries which supply it, and 
which connect with one another at its 
base by a series of large branches which 
make a complete circle of blood-pipes, ready 
for any emergency. 

The lung and liver have each two great 
pipe-lines, while the kidney has only one. 
But this is short and straight and of such 
large caliber that it is practically never 
blocked, even by the most extensive arterial 
disease. Not only so, but after the large 
artery has entered an organ—say, the kidney 
—1it begins to break up into branches. Those 
branches keep sending out special branches 
to communicate with one another; in the 
event of any one of them becoming plugged 
by a floating clot, at least one, and usually 
two others, will have a more or less round- 
about pipe-line connection with the seat of 
the trouble, through which supplies can be 
poured in. 

It is only when all the blood-vessels 
have undergone a good deal of harden- 
ing that softening and breaking down 
can occur from plugging. The body in 
this process, as in all others, like the 
Deacon’s one-hoss shay, very seldom 
goes to pieces all at once. So that, 
while changes may have occurred in 
some of our arteries to an advanced 
and. dangerous degree, there will 
generally be found others which 
are capable of taking up the fight 
and supplying the starving region. 

Though we cannot, of course, cure, 
nor even greatly 
improve, the 
condition of our 
hardened arter- 
ies, if wecanonly 
prevent or slow 
further progress 
of | the disease, 
we have a good 
fighting chance 
of active life for 
many years yet. 

The first thing 
to be avoid- 


: y what “play” means. 
ed>.is ©.e1 ther 












The trouble with college athletes is that they don't know 
They'd be proud and happy to break a 
blood-vessel if they could break a record along with it 
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violent and sudden or prolonged and ex- 
hausting muscular-strain, for reasons which 
will be perfectly obvious. Do not run to 
catch a car. It is worth while to lose five 
minutes, to save five years. 

Go slowly and quietly up-stairs, and if the 
staircase be broad enough, zigzag from 
side to sidé, as you would on a mountain 
trail. Running up-stairs is one of the silli- 
est and most short-sighted ways of trying to 
save time that there is, at any age. We 
save three seconds by an amount of extra 
exertion which would have carried us over 
the next two hundred yards on the level 
in at least thirty seconds less time. 

Do not carry trunks about, nor move the 
piano over to the other ‘side of the parlor 
because you think it looks. better there, nor 
roll barrels around in the cellar, nor test 
your lungs on the spirometer, nor fight with 
the window-sash which sticks until you are 
black in the face. 

On the other hand, the principal danger 
you have to dread:is the piling up in your 
blood either of fatigue-poisons from yout 
occupation or of the ordinary wastes from 
the bodily activities. It is most important 
to take plenty of light, pleasurable exer- 
cise in the open air. Walking, golf, gar- 
dening, fishing, hunting, botanizing, motor- 
ing, bird-study—anything, in fact, al- 
most that. does not involve “innings”’ 01 
competition. It is much better to take 
some risks on the side of over-activity 
and over-strain of this sort thar 
it is to relapse into a flabby, ap 
prehensive, tabby-cat kind of ar 
existence for fear ““something might 
happen.”’ The best motto here, a: 
everywhere else, is to live actively 
and happily as long as you can 
and then die as suddenly as possible 

As the principal purpose 0 
oxygen in the 
body is to burr 

up and neutra. 
lize the waste 
poisons that 
are formed If 
it,an abundance 
of fresh air. 
day and night 
gm is absolutely 
life-saving. 
Sleep with yout 
windows open, 
and learn te 
work in a draft 
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Two or three paper-weights to keep your 
papers from fluttering about may save you 
from being held down by a beautiful marble 
tombstone for several years yet. 

Above all things, avoid as completely and 
absolutely as possible exposure to any and 
every sort of infection that may be going the 
rounds, even such apparently trivial and 
trifling ones as common colds, influenzas, 
‘and the like. A mere “common cold,” which 
twenty years ago would have meant to you 
nothing but four or five days of sneezing and 
coughing, may now put you on your back 
for a fortnight and leave your arteries at the 
end of it permanently five per cent. the worse 
for the experience. An outdoor life, with 
fresh air indoors, will help you doubly, for 
very few people catch cold out of doors, and 
comparatively few in well-ventilated rooms 
indoors. If youshould be unfortunate enough 
to catch a cold, go at once to your doctor 
and have him give you whatever antiseptics, 
both local and general, may be best adapted 
to break it up as promptly as possible, be- 
fore it has time to affect your arteries or 
reach your kidneys. _ 
| The diet should be liberal, varied, and 
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A pennant-winning ball 
; team is a great thing for 
the health of the community—it takes people 
And 
though rooting may be deplored from an esthetic 
point of view, it makes men live longer 


outdoors whod never get there otherwise. 


well-cooked, consisting chiefly of fresh meat, 
fish or eggs, bread and butter, fresh vege- 
tables, and fresh fruits, with an abundance 
of water—except in those cases where either 
heart or kidneys have become seriously 
overtaxed. Water is both the best solvent 
and the best cleanser known, whether taken 
internally or used externally, and most of the 
mineral and spring waters so loudly vaunted 
as a cure for arterio-sclerosis give their good 
effects solely from the one constituent they 
all have in common, the H,O—or plain 
wetness, in fact. 

It is best not to over-eat, but if plenty 
of open-air exercise be taken, the appetite 
may be safely followed in moderation. 
There is little basis for the belief that meat, 
as such, exercises any injurious effect in this 
disease, except in so far as, being the most 
attractive of all food-stuffs, it is the most 
likely to tempt to over-eating. 

Both the worst cases and the highest prev- 
alence of arterio-sclerosis occur in vegeta- 
rian monks and people of Oriental and tropi- 
cal races, who are almost pure starch- and 
vegetable-eaters, and are exceedingly ab- 
stemious as regards both meats and alcohol. 
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“ Hellup, hellup!” 


smoke!” 


“Who there?” 


I gollup. 
“Make haste or else be quick!” 
intense drag I was pulled forth to fireplace where blazes was. 


I yellup. 


inflamed. 


demand Hon. Poke below-down. 


“What impossibility are you attempting to act like?” 





Strath ane. 
fa 


* Hon. St Claus containin 
Some individual persons grabb me at toes. With 
My cottonly whisker became 
require Hon. Mrs sarcastly 


Hashimura Togo’s Christmas Day 
in the Morning 


By Wallace Irwin — 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann | 4 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine who 
realize how it must be more expensive to give 
than to receive. 


EAR Mr Sir:— 
Merry Xmas thoughts fill me with 
something else. My brain refuse 
to ring bells in connection with this annual 
jingling. Perhapsly it is because of follow- 
ing anecdote which happen to me: 
At home of Mrs & Mr J. Poke, Rockpile, 
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N. J., which is on the list of places wher 
Iam no longer there, I was employed in thei 
midst. That family contained only tw 
(2) complete children, but they were siffi 
ciently plenty. By name they was Heste 
and Lester, aged 5 & 7 respectfully. Thes 
youngly persons, when healthy, was ful 
of childly amusements including dish- break 
runaway, knockabouts, and whittling pensil 


~with Father’s safety razor. 


But by approach of Xmas time they sud 


By Wallace Irwin 


Jenly became Ses I notice this 
because I seen it. They walk around with 
Y. M. C. A. expression of toes and seem too 
good to be happy. 

“Oh, childish children!” I require from 
them, ‘‘why so you do so? Do you enjoy 
some sleeping sickness to make you thusly 
silent?” 


“Fusa it!’ they depose. ‘Xmas are 
coming!” 
“Are Xmas, then, such saddish event 


that you should await it without cheers?” 
Task to know. 

“Oh, not is!” they ollicute. ‘‘ But, unless 
we behave very Sunday-school, Hon. St 
Claus will not arrive with gifts of great 
cash valuation.” 

I stand gast for this phenominal. So I 
go to Hon. Mrs Poke and require from her, 
“Hon. Mrs Madam,” I say so, “who are 
this Hon. St Claus who seem so Carnegie i in 
his gifts?” 

Bite resemble’ Hon. Doc 
snuggest, with slyly winking. 
person ever was.” 

“How so!” I snatch off for horrors. 
“Then I must inform Hon. Hester &~Lester 
about this mistaken personality.”’ 


Cook,” she 
‘“No such 


“Not to do!”’ she snagger peevly. 
“Why should not?” I ask to know, with 
eyebrows. 


“Because thus,” she say it. “I told 
them about this Hon. St Claus from my 
own voice.”’ 

“How you could be so deceptive?” I 
terrify. 

“T do this to make my children less sinful 
in’ their comportment,’”’ she snuggest. 
“When they go around making gunman 
noises, I holla, ‘Stop before Hon. St Claus 
hear you and refuse to come!’ If they tell 
untruthful lies, I humiliate them by re- 
proaching, ‘Hon. St Claus will snub you for 
this untruthfulness!’”’ - 
| * Honesty are nice exercise for children 
to learn,” I corrode. 

_ She make pleasant face for ‘Teply. 

“On Xmas night-before,”’ she explan, 
“me & Hon. Mr Poke set up slight candle- 
tree in dining-room. We cluster this foliage 
with ornaments to resemble circus, and by 
foot of it we place extended quantities of 
drums, guns, horns, cannons, velocipedes, 
baseballs, and other tools with which home 
can be broke. In dawn-break of morning 
Hon, Dear Children come down and observe. 
‘Who sent it?’ they require. ‘Hon. St 
eo bring it because you was truthful 
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happy times would relapse forever. 
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childs,’ we report. ‘How he get in?’ they 
ask to know. ‘He slid down chimbley-pipe,’ 
we say back deceptively. So merry Xmas 
is enjoyed by all.”’ 

“Are it not somewhat sinful to relate 
them fibbulous tale to tender child?” I 
negotiate. 

““Ah, no!” she abstract. “If childhood 
should not believe in St Claus, then most 
Togo, 
you must do everything what possible to 
make them Deliey in this whisker-gentle- 
man.’ 

“T shall itera to think up something 
deliciously deceptive,” are smart answer 
I make. 


As Xmas date approach up, Hon. Hester 
& Lester become more fidgettous in their 
psychology. 

“This morning I dishcover 6 boxes 
labeled ‘Smith’s Toy Store’ in basement of 
cellar,’ pronounce Hon. Lester. ‘What 
could be in it?” 

“Coal is frequently packed in toy-boxes,”’ 
I renounce. 

“Tt look very deceptive to me,’ 
infant Hester. 

“At times I are discouraged about St 
Claus,”’ narrate Hon. Lester. 

‘So sinful thought!”’ I holla. 

“How could I believe in gentleman I 
never seen? Where is his photo? I sus- 
pects 

‘Many distinguished persons is shy about 
photos,”’ I abrupt. 

‘“‘Perhapsly,” aggrevate .Hon. Lester. 
“Vet other things I cannot understand with 
brain. Hon. Parents tells me how Hon. 
St Claus comes sliding down chimbley- 
pipe with gifts. I have awaited many 
nights to observe this downfall, yet he 
never come. Therefore he ain’t.”’ 

“Tf you should seen him make in-shoot 
by chimbley-pipe, would you believe this 
whiskered fairy?’ I ask it. 

“Oh, surely yes!” response Hester & 
Lester, together like chorus girls. 

“Then on Xmas morning you shall ob- 
serve him!” I abrogate with earnest ex- 
pression of teeth. 

On date previously before Xmas I go 
to town-village with weekly salary, price 
$5, and purchase considerable wheel-cart, 
squeak-doll, jump-up-Jack, and other child- 
ish amusement. These I poke under over- 
coat and retreat home slyly like snails 
walking over upholstery. 


’ deploy 
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When night time was there, Hon. Hester 
& Lester was cruelly sent to bedtime 
and’ locked asleep so they would. 
not find out about Hon. St Claus. 
As soonly as they make sleep, 
Mrs & Mr Poke command me for 
bring forth Xmas-tree. I make him 
grow from soap-box in dining-room. 
I assist intelligently hanging this 
foliage with tin fruit, including num- 
erbous candles standing on limbs 
to resemble candy fireworks. While 
Hon. Poke boss my enthusiasm, 
I fetch forth considerable heavy 
toy-boxes from basement of cel- 
lar. Back-broke feelings by 
me. Yet I continue this 
labors until mixed assort- 
ment of Xmas stood by 
tree with deceptive labels 
about Hon. St Claus. 

At 1 o’clock hour a. m. Mrs, 
and Mr retire bedward, ex- ™ 
hausted from observing my 
work. But my dutiful labors had just 
commenced. I must prepare to show those 
childish children how Hon. Mr Claus down- 
slide down chimbley-pipe. 

All house was full of darkness. Frozen 
moonlight outside. With sneekret feet- 
steps, like snakes swimming in oil, I ap- 
proach to closet and fetch forth following 
articles of clothes: 

rt minkish ottomobile coat 

2 boots of rubberly exterior 

1 cap from Eskimo leather 

¥% lb cotton resembling whisker. 

I drop all them presents I bought inside 
one laundry-bag, place myself into those 
garments of clothes, then with detective 
toes I descend up through attic to where 
chimbley-pipe was on roof. 

4 o'clock time now approach. Making 
affectionate hugs to Hon. Chimbley, I 
could tell it was Xmas by the feel of the 
themometer. By peeking down Hon. 
Chimbley, I could see how it was sif- 
ficiently large hole to permit my Japanese 
smallness — yet I must compress myself 
to do so. I enjoyed considerable nervus- 
ness like heroes expecting to dive down Mt. 
Vesuvius. 

Pretty soonly 6 a. m. was there and I 
was not yet froze completely hard. By 
listening down chimbley-pipe with tele- 
phone expression, I could hear childhood 
voices coming down-stairs saying, “‘Oh!!” 
It were time for me to make some slide. 
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I pull 4 Ib cotton 
to my chin, snuggle 
Hon. Bag to back, 
and commence 
climbing into chim- 
bley. What wasp? 
Distinctually I could 
smell slight smudj of 
smoke coming up- 
wards! Yet it were 
too late. Already I 
was slipping, down- 
sliding slowly. Great 
chokes enjoyed. 
When nearly down] 

~ stuck up suddenly. 
More chokes. - 

“Oh, hellup, hel- 
lup!” I gollup. 

‘Who there?” 
demand Hon. Poke 
below-down. 

“Hon. St Clags 
containing smoke!” [ 
yellup. “‘ Make haste 
or else be quick!” 

Some individual persons grabb me at 
toes. With intense drag I was pulled forth 
to fireplace where blazes was. My cottonly 
whisker become inflamed, and in desperado 
attempt I clash against Xmas-tree which 
tottle over amidst horble fire-alarms. Great 
holla by all.’ Then I am a hero, as usual. 
While all others make hook-and-ladder 
noise, I embrace Hon. Tree with elbows and 
reject him outwards through window. Of 
finally all was silent, except slight ‘smell ot 


Pretty 
soonly 6 
"a. m. was 
there and I 
7 was not yet 

froze complete~ 
ly hard. By 
listening down 
chimbley~pipe 
with telephone ex- 
pression, I could hear 
childhood voices saying, 
Oh!!” 


me to make some slide 


It were time for 


smudj. 


“What impossibility are you attempting 
to act like?” require Hon. Mrs sarcastly. 

“Hon. St Claus,” I report. 

“Why you no entrance by door?” 
shreech Hon. Mr with wounded knuckle. — 

“Doors is not respectable for Saints 7 
come in by,’’ I devote. 

“They are plenty for Japanese to go ont 
by,” resnort him, escorting me outwards 
with brutal jam. 

And when I was deploying away | irom 
there I hear Hester & Lester report in voice 
together: 

“We have saw Hon. St Claus. We do 
not care to meet such a person!”’ i 

So I depart off feeling like an umpos- 
sibility. ia 
Hoping you are the same, . Le 

Yours truly, : 
HASHIMURA Toco. — 
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Mirandy on Woman’s Tears 
By Dorothy Dix 


“ONIS MIRANDY,” says Sis Hannah 
Jane to me de odder night, “has 
you done took fiotice dat women 

‘don’t cry so much in dese days as dey 

used to?” : 

_ “Dat’s de true word, Sis Hannah Jane,” 
I’spons, “tears is sort of gone out o’ fashion. 
‘An’ yit dere’s des’ as much 
‘to weep over as dere eve’ 
was, for I ain’t observed Se 
dat dere is any shortenin’ : 
up in de crop of good-fo’- 
nothin’ husbands dat ain’t 
‘no use in de Lawd’s world 
but as tanks, an’ of 
‘triflin’ chillun dat 
‘deir maws is got to 
‘take in washin’ to 
‘suppo’t.”’ 
| **Dat’s so,” says 
‘Sis Hannah Jane, 
“dere’s des’ as much 
‘for women for to 
‘weep over as dere 
fever was; an’ yit 
dey don’t do hit. 
‘Or ef dey does cry, 
dey cries’ in private. 
‘Why, when we wus 
gals, Sis Mirandy, a 
lady pusson dat 
warn’t always bust-. 
in’ into tears ev’y- 
itime anythin’ went 
wrong was looked 
atsort of slantwise, 
an’ folks kin’ 0’ 
whispered dat dere 
was somethin’ curis 
an’ onnatcheral about her; but nowadays 
when folks sees a female a-moppin’ of her 
eyes in public, let alone heavin’ real sobs, 
dey lambasts her for bein’ a fool an’ not 
havin’ any mo’ taste dan to take on dat 
way whar people can see her, to say nothin’ 
of disturbin’ of de peace.” 
tw Dat’s a fact,” ’spons T. 


“Hit used to 
be dat a woman’s idee of her whole duty to 
her fambly was to salt ’em down in brine; 
an’ so, no matter whut dey did, she cried 
|over ’em. [Ar de measure of her affection 











*“"*Hit's a sad case dat I has shed a barrel of tears 
‘Dat sho is a lot 
of tears,- spons I" 


over, says Sis Caline. 


for her chillun an’ band was a quart 


‘measure of her. tears.’”J 


‘“May be de reason dat divorsch -is' so 
common in dese days is becaze women is 
put up deir handkerchiefs an’ got out a 
summons to de co’t for deir husbands,” 
says Sis Hannah Jane. “I done took no- 
tice dat dem women whut is real free weep- 
ers git so much fun out of cryin’ dat dey 
kin’ of cherishes deir 
misery, an’ would 
feel real deprived ef 
de ’casion of deir 
tears was taken 
away from ’em.”’ 

“May berseyy 
’spons I, “but I’se 
got my ’spicions 
‘bout dese heah 
weepers. [You take 
hit from me, Sis 
Hannah Jane, dat de 
woman whut ain’t 
nothin’ but a_hy- 
drant of.salt water 
dat’s got de tap 
always turned on, 
ain’t got nothin’ to 
her dat you, can lay 
yur han’ on) She’s 
lak Sis Caline. 

‘““Hit’s a sad case 
dat I has shed a 
barrel of tears over, 
Sis Mirandy,’ Sis 
Caline says *bout 
some po’ fambly, a- 
snifflin’ through her 
nose. 

“<Tat sho is a lot of tears,’ ’spons I, 
‘but whut is you give dat po’ fambly, 
Sis Caline,’ I says, ‘forU ain’t never heard 
yet dat dere was any nourishmen’ in tears. 
Seems to me lak hit’s mighty slim diet; 
an’ hit would be mo’ comfortin’ to dem 
hongry chillun ef you would quit cryin’ a 
while an’ git busy cookin’ em up somethin’ 
to eat an’ gittin’ together a bundle of 
clothes for ’em.’ er 

“But Sis Caline takes out all’ her sym- 
pathy in cryin’ over de afflicted; an’ you 
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ain’t never heard her sob none wid her 
pocket-book. Naw’m, I ’specs dere ain’t 
no cheaper way of helpin’ folks dan to cry 
over ’em. ( An’ de funny part of hit is, ef 
you do cry over ’em, ev’ybody says whut 
a kind, good, sympathetic heart you have 
got; an’ dey don’t take notice dat all you 
draps in de contribution 
plate is a tear of pity.) 
““An’ I don’t take ‘no 
stock, nuther, Sis Hannah 
Jane, in de. water<,cure 
for prodigal chillun. All 
my life Tse done see 
mothers weepin’ over way- 
ward sons an’ daughters, 
an’ I done noticed dat 
dem tears runs off of dem 
bad chillun jest lak water 
off’n a duck’s back. Hit’s 


mighty touchin’, Sis Han- 
nah Jane, to see a po’ 
mother’s tears, but de 


trouble is dat dey touches 
de wrong party, an’ any 
woman whut thinks dat 
she. can make over her 
chillun by hydraulic pres- 
sure is sho’ got water on 
de brain. 

“it’s all right for mo- 
thers to weep over de sins 
of deir chillun, but whut 
dey wants to use is not a 
handkerchief, but a bed- 
slat. Dat’s de way I wep’ 
over mine when Ma’y Jane 
an’ Thomas Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln got to 
de Smart Ellicky age whar 
dey thought dey knowed mo’ dan I did 
an’ took to runnin’ round o’ nights. 
Yassum, I jest waited up for ’em one night, 
but dere was fire in my eyes instid of tears; 
an’ when dey got home, I done mo’ in three 
minutes wid a trunk-strop to appeal to 
deir higher natures an’ head ’em in de 
direction of de straight an’ narrow path, 
dan you could ’a’ done by weepin’ over 
7em a solid month. 

““Naw’m, I ain’t got much faith in water- 
power. Dis am de day of steam an’ gaso- 
line—an’ I kin supply dem both in runnin’ 
my house.”’ 

vi ain’t a-disputin’ de wharforeness of 
yo’ prognostications, Sis Mirandy,” ’spons 
Sis Hannah Jane, “but all de same, hit’s 
my opinion dat women is done throwed 





“When Thomas Jefferson Abraham 
Lincoln got to de Smart Ellicky age I 
done more good to ‘im in three minutes 
wid a trunk-strop dan you could ‘a 
done by weepin over ima solid month” 


jest to get rid of ’em.” 


lak you want to. 
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away de (oest’ graft dey is ever gwine a 
have when dey turned off deir tear- | 
For one thing, dere ain’t no odder way to 
wuk a man lak de water way. Dere’s 
somethin’ in a woman’ ; tears dat jest dis- 
solves his backbone an’ makes him a kin’. 
of pulp in yo’ hands, dat you can’ 
do wid as you please.” | 

“Dat’s befo’ you’se tied 
up wid him, Sis Hannah 
Jane,” says I. “Don’t 
forgit dat. Befo’ marriage, | 
when you cries, a man 
axes you to weep on de 
second button of his vest; 
an’ he puts his arm aroun’ 
you an’ pats you on de 
back an’ says, ‘Po’ little 
darlin’, don’t cry.’ But 
after marriage, when you 
cries, he says, ‘For de 
Lawd’s sake stop dat 
howlin’ an’ quit makin’ a 
fool of yo’self.’?. An’ he 
slams de do’ behind him 
an’ goes to de corner 
saloon. | 

“All de same,” goes on 
Sis Hannah Jane, “dere 
ain’t nothin’ in dis world 
or de next dat a man is as 
fraid of as he is of a cryin’ 
woman; an’ why dem 
Sufferinyettes in England 
ain’t had enough sense to 
set down an’ weep on de 
do’steps of de House of 
Commons, beats me. Dey 
would have done floated 
demselves into de fran- 
chise on a sea of tears long ago. Dem 
men would ’a’ dried deir eyes on de ballot, 





he y bh 


“Dat’s right,” ’spons I, “tears is de one 
argyment you can’t answer. I done tried 
dat many a time wid my ole man when 
we had a disputation an’ I was gittin’ de 
wust of hit. I dest busted out cryin’, an” 
he’d say, ‘Maybe I’se been a brute. Do 
29) 

“Vassum,”’ ’spons Sis Hannah Jane, 
“dat’s whut makes me say whut I do—dat 
hit sho is encouragin’ dat our sex is got 
along past de cry-baby stage; but all de 
same, when a woman quits weepin’ she’s 
done throwed away de best weapon she’s 
got. An’ one dat she could aaa hit a 
man wid below de belt.” 


Ryn mera tae 
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me rail of the Serpent 


| - WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT THE FIGHT FOR 
| AND AGAINST THE LEGALIZING OF SHORT WEIGHTS 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


HE gentle art of cheating the 
| housekeeper is plausible and in- 
sinuating. The defrauder does 
not come with drums and sym- 
bols. He glides like a serpent. His trail 
ds marked only in the dust of the open 
Toad. He slips through the fields and for- 
ests unseen. His trail is lost, but his fangs 
‘and poison-glands remain. There are many 
‘mean ways of cheating and defrauding in 
foods. The meanest and most threatening 
As by short weight and volume. The 
|variation may be little, or it may be a lot— 
but it is effective every time. Our un- 
Scientific and immoral system of weights 
and measures lends itself readily to decep- 
tion. No one knows how big the deficit 
bill is from that cause. 
More gross and: more frequent perhaps 
are the false balance and the shy measure. 


1 





But this fraud is readily detected. When the 
official sealer of weights and measures is on 
his job, fines and jails wait on the owners 
and users of these devices. Again, the 
“package system” now so much in vogue, 
and which has so many distinct advantages, 
is a common vehicle of fraud. The buyer 


-not only pays for the weight of the package, 


but also is ignorant of how much he is get- 
ting. Go to the man who puts up package 
foods and offer to sell him at wholesale 
a “package” of sugar or a ‘“‘car-load”’ of 
flour, and see him raise his eyebrows in 
astonishment. “My friend,’’ he would say 
to the seller, ‘“‘do I look as if you could sell 
mea gold brick? No, siree! J buy my 
sugar by the pound and my flour by the 
ton.’ 

But it’s different when he sells it to you. 
He offers you a huge package of corn 
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flakes, so tortured in shape that it makes 
an equal volume of feathers feel like white 
lead. The bottle of olive oil looks as big 
as a quart—and holds less than a pint. 
Your ten-cent package of codfish is never 
within hailing distance of a pound, and 
every year it shrinks. The hens are bred 
to lay little eggs because eggs are sold by 
the dozen. When they are sold by weight, 
as in France, they will grow larger. You 
haven’t the remotest idea of how much 
thread there is on a spool nor how much 
pepper in a pod. Cantaloupes are growing 
smaller, with no increase in salaries. Ad- 
vantage is taken of the craze for packages 
to sell short. The convenience of the con- 
sumer salves the conscience of the purvey- 
or. Trace the trail of the serpent in this 
story of the fight for honest package 
goods. 


The Short-Weight Issue 


When the Pure Food Bill was before 
Congress in 1896, its proponent, James R. 
Mann, of Illinois, endeavored to have in- 
serted a clause requiring all packages of 
food to be plainly marked as to their net 
content by weight or volume. In this he 
was not successful, but he did secure a 
clause requiring that when a weight or vol- 


ume was stated on a package, it should be. 


the net weight or volume. This clause was 
supplemented by Regulation No. 29, in 
which it is provided that: 


A reasonable variation from the stated weight 
for individual packages is permissible, provided this 
variation is as often above as below the weight or 
volume stated. 


This ought to have satisfied everyone who 
is willing do to an honest and upright busi- 
ness. Meantime manufacturers who did 
not care to comply with this reasonable 
regulation withdrew from their labels all 
statements as to weight or measure, thus 
being able to approximate volume or weight 
in such a manner as to deceive the purchaser 
and still escape prosecution. 

By varying the shape of bottles and 
other packages, by “puffing up” solid 
bodies till they looked like omelet soufflé, 
it was easy to make them occupy an ap- 
parent space or volume which would lead 
the intending purchaser to believe that they 
contained much more than was really the 
fact. Public agitation, however, demanded 
honesty in weight and volume. The pur- 
chaser naturally asked, “Why should I 


? 
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continue to be defrauded when I am expect- 
ing a pound or a quart, simply to provide 
the dealer who sells goods to me with a larger 
profit?’”? Not an unreasonable question, 
but very annoying to those desirous of 
selling “poundoids” and “quartoids.” 


The Legislative Line-up 


The growing sentiment in favor of honesty 
was so well marked as to lead to the belief 
that in a short time the food law would 
be amended in such a manner as to require 
all package foods to be sold by weight 
or volume. Bills to this effect were intro- 


_duced from time to time into Congress. 


During the sixty-second Congress I inc- 
dentally learned that a hearing on the 
subject would be held before the Inter- 
state and Foreign’ Commerce Committee. 
I was much surprised, furthermore, not to 
have received an invitation to attend this 
hearing. It was the first time in twenty- 
five years that, when a subject relating to 
foods and drugs had been before a com- 
mittee of Congress, I had failed to receive 
an invitation to be present. I applied to 
Secretary Wilson for permission to attend 
this hearing. . He refused to let me go, on 
the ground that if the committee had wanted 
me they would have invited me. I knew 
something was brewing. It was a case of 
“Double, double, toil and trouble, Fire 
burn, and caldron bubble.” I could hear 
the swish of the witches’ brooms and could 
feel their malign influences at work. Nor 
was I deceived, for the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives reported a bill which 
did away with the regulation above cited, 
and offered a substitute which would legal- 
ize fraud. The language used for the 
purpose was as follows: : 


That reasonable variations shall be permitted; 
and tolerances shall be established by rules and rege 
ulations made in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. 


How skilfully this sentence is drawn to 
deceive even those who believed in honesty 
and uprightness of dealing! When this 
bill reached the Senate committee, I re 
ceived an invitation to be present. Rep- 
resentatives of the wholesale and_ retail 
grocers trade and other interests, together 
with eminent counsel, appeared in an har 
monious effort to secure legal protection of 
fraud. The whole argument, in effect, was 
that dealers and manufacturers should be 
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protected when the weights or vol- 
umes were short! 

_ In a previous session of the Sen- 
ate Committee on 
Manufactures the 
same interests were be- 
fore the committee, 
pleading for the same in- . 
dulgences. Before I took the 
stand to answer these seductive 
arguments, Senator Pomerene made 
the following statement: 

“Before Doctor Wiley makes his 
statement, in view of what the 
counsel has said, I would like 
to ask a question. You took 
the case of dried fruits be- 
ing packed in California. 
Now, suppose there was a 
provision in this bill where- 

by there could be what are 
called reasonable  varia- 
tions—would there not be a 
temptation then, in packing 
these fruits, not ‘to have them 
as dry as they ordinarily would 
be, and in that way defraud the public?” 
Senator Pomerene went squarely to the 
root of the matter. 

: The whole tenor of the discussion in favor 
of tolerances here was to the effect that 
the goods might dry out after packing and 
before shipping across the state- 
line. This, however, could 
only be the case when 
the goods were packed 
with more water in 
them than they would 
contain when air-dried, 
because in this latter case 
they would be as apt to gain 
as to lose in weight before cross- 
ing the state-line. I was permitted 
to answer the argument in favor of leg- 
alized fraud. I pointed out as clearly 
as I could that the sole effect of the 
proposed legislation would be to 
legalize short weights and 
measures. 

_ Mr. Ackerly, on the part 
of the interests represented, 
tried to make clear his opin- 
ion that the intent of the 
bill which he was advocat- 
ing was the same as that of 
the original regulation. He 
said: “Variations will neces- 
sarily and inevitably be both 
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over and under. The bill allows 


only the reasonable, and that 
allowance is both just and 
necessary.” 


I do not doubt the 
sincerity of Mr. Ackerly 
in this statement; but 
why should there have 
been such a_ tremendous 
influence brought to bear, so 
continuous and so 
earnest, to change 
the existing regu- 
lation, if they 


A dozen eggs!—and in most 
places they are sold by the doz- 
en. That is why they are 
small and light in weight. 


Dealers here breed hens wanted another 
to lay small eggs fi - A 

just like it? Un- 

fortunately, however, Mr. 


Ackerly on page 70 of the 
same hearing is found on 
the other side of the ques- 
tion. He says: 

“Tt is held in New York 

State that a so-called ‘above 

and below’ provision would 

be improper, for the reason 
that it opens the door to eva- 
sions of the law, and would allow 
the shipper to counterbalance an extremely 
light- weight package with an over-weight 
package.” 
In other words, the dealer ought to be 
prevented from putting in an over-weight 
package under any circumstances. "So 
after all, the Mr. Ackerly of the 

first statement is quite a 
different man from the 
Mr. Ackerly of page 70. 

Knowing that I 
would be absent during 

January, February, and 

March, 1913, and feeling that 

the bill which had passed the 

House containing 

the clause - vali- 

dating fraud 
might be taken” 
up in the Sen- 
ate, I wrote to 
each member of 
the Senate Com- 

mittee on Manufactures a 

letter in which I cautioned 

them against being caught 
napping by these Greeks 
bearing gifts. 

“This, VICIOUS: Clause, 
which will render it practically 

impossible: to enforce the act, 


In France eggs are sold by 
weight—so they are large and 
meaty, and a dozen outweigh a 
dozen American eggs by half a 
pound. There is no limit 
P to the ingenuity of 
the American 
* short-weight 
artist 
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unless fifteen to twenty per cent. short 
weight is allowed, was fully ventilated be- 
fore Senator Heyburn and other members of 
the committee about a year ago,” I wrote. 


“Tf there should be an effort to report the 


House bill from the committee without 
thus safeguarding the consumer, I respect- 
fully request that I be granted a hearing 
before the committee, in order more fully 
to explain this attempt to validate short 
weight and measures.” 


The Compromise Measure 


I was not, however, accorded the privi- 
lege, and Mr. Oliver, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, reported a bill 


in which the language of the House was — 


stricken out, and in its place the following 
language substituted: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to establish rules and regulations permitting reason- 
able variations where in his judgment exactness 
is impracticable; and shall keep a record thereof: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to articles in packages or 
containers when the retail price of such articlesis 
6 cents or less. 


Thus it is seen that the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures acted on the warning 
which I had given them by striking out the 
bad language of the House and substituting 
the more vicious language of the Senate! 

On February 2oth, Mr. Oliver asked unan- 
imous consent for the consideration of the 
bill as reported to the Senate. The amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate committee 
were agreed to and, there being no objection, 
the bili was read and passed. Thus, with- 
out a single voice being raised in the interest 
of honesty and fair dealing, this measure, 
as it came from the House and as amended 
by the Senate to make it worse than it was 
before, received the approval of that august 
body. j 

The House and Senate having passed 
different bills, the matter went to conference. 
The conferees agreed on a new bill, which 
was neither that of the House nor the 
Senate; and this was called up in the Senate 
on February 28, 1913, by Mr. Oliver. This 
compromise measure, after requiring pack- 
ages to be marked with weight, volume, or 
numerical count, provided that “ reasonable 
variations shall be permitted,” and “toler- 
ances, and, also, exemptions of small 
packages.” 

Senator Pomerene objected to the bill as 
it came from the conference committee. 


The Trail of the Serpent 


He said among other things: ‘‘ Doctor 
Wiley appeared before the committee and 
made a suggestion which, I think, has much 
in it in this—that he suggested many of these 
variations could be avoided if the package 
was made slightly in excess of the weight 
branded upon the package.” Further, 
Senator Pomerene .said:, “If we cannot 
agree, I should prefer to see this matter 
temporarily defeated, and let us take it up 
and see whether we cannot place it in such 
form as will do even and exact justice, 
both to the manufacturers and to the con- 
sumers. This is giving, it seems to me, 
entire discretion to the commission, which 
we ought not to grant.” 

Mr. Cummings also objected to the con- 
ference report as follows: “In my judg 
ment the bill as it has been reported by the 
conference committee would not be a valid 
law if it were enacted. I was not satisfied 
with the Senate amendment, as my asso- 
ciates upon the committee know. I thought 
it ventured very near, at least, to forbidden 
ground; but this proposal that we have 
before us is plainly invalid. We declare 
that évery package shall be branded with its 
contents in weight, measure, or numerical 
count. Then we say that three—eminent 
men, it is true—shall be authorized te 
exempt small packages from the operation 
of the law. . There is no such thing, 
absolutely, as a ‘small package’ A 
package may weigh one pound or it may 
weigh a hundred pounds, depending upon 
the character of its contents. ... More 
over, we authorized the board to grant 
tolerances as to small packages. I do not 
know what a ‘tolerance’ is, so far as the 
scope or the execution of the law is con- 
cerned. I have never been able to discover 
what the word ‘tolerance’ means in this 
bill, nor do I believe that there is any Sen- 
ator here who can define the word ‘tol- 
erance.’ We say that the three secretaries 
may grant ‘tolerances.’ What? are ‘tol 
erances? ’” 


““Tolerances’’ 


' Senator Cummings is quite too guileless 
to be a United States senator if he does not 
know what the word ‘‘tolerance” as advo- 
cated in this bill means. I will tell the 
senator what it means. It means that 
manufacturers and dealers may sell articles 
marked “pound” or “quart” which vary 
anywhere from one to twenty per cent. 
below the stated weight or measure, and 
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still be exempt under the law. That, 
Senator Cummings, is the meaning of the 
word “‘tolerance”’ in this bill. Anyone who 
reads the hearings on the subject will not 
fail to understand this meaning. Never- 
theless, the question was put and the con- 
ference report was declared adopted. Mr. 
-Pomerene objected, on the ground that he 
had asked for a division and had not been 
recognized. The president pro tempore 
‘stated that “the chair did not hear any 
Tequest for a division. The chair was 
‘watching the proceedings pretty carefully.” 
‘Mr. Pomerene said, ‘‘I was standing right 
back here and called for a division at once.” 
Too late! And thus, in spite of Senator 
‘Cummings and Senator Pomerene, the 
United States Senate placed its august 
approval on a bill which ought to have for 
‘its caption, “An act to enable manufac- 
turers to defraud, to deceive, and to cheat 
the American people.” 


Let us read the clause again. Not only 
‘are there to be ‘“‘reasonable variations,” 
‘but also “tolerances” and ‘‘exemptions,” 


while Section 2 provides still additional 
safety in the following language: 


- That this act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage; Provided, however, That no 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or confiscation shall be 
‘enforced for any violation of its provisions as to 
‘domestic products prepared, or foreign products 

imported, prior to eighteen months after its passage. 





Take comfort, defrauders of the poor and 
of the rich—but especially of the poor— 
because exemptions shall be made of “small 
packages”—that the poor buy. . They may 
be cheated to your hearts’ content; richer 
people may meanwhile be cheated only 15 
jor 20 per cent. But all the merry army of 
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adulterators, defrauders, and debasers of 
food and public morals can continue their 
careers unmolested for a year and a half 
at least, practising any kind of ‘‘skin-game”’ 
they may choose to work off on a long- 
suffering and patient community. A more 
supreme contempt of the nghts of the 
poor in particular and the consumer in 
general has never before been exhibited 
by a legislative body. And this was 
brought about by an “‘insidious lobby,” 
quietly, and as far as possible secretly, 
seeking to validate fraud and _ protect 
defrauders; -brought about with a su- 
preme contempt of business morality and 
the rights of the public and, worst of all, 
under the guise of having all package goods 
marked with net weight or volume. Yet I 
am certain that had the members of Con- 
gress fully understood the real purport of 
the matter, it would have been rejected by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Look out for other proposed amendments 
to the food law. In the two amendments 
which have already been made, the drug or 
Sherley Act and the net-weight act, there 
has been a distinct progress backward. 

There is yet one hope. The new law 
requires the Secretaries of Agriculture, the 
Treasury, and Commerce to make “reg- 
ulations” for carrying its provisions into 
effect. I propose the following: 


1. Reasonable variations are those incident only 
to careful measurements by accurate instruments, 
and these shall be as often above as below the stated 
weight or volume. 

2. Toleration of reasonable variations is per- 
mitted, provided they are as often above as below 
the stated weight or volume. 

3. Small packages used solely as samples for which 
no charge is made are exempt from the provisions 
of this act. 


Milk Bills vs. Funeral Expenses 


| SOME MILK Is 


CHEAP, SOME MILK IS DEAR, BUT 


|" DOCTORS AND COFFINS ARE ALWAYS DEAR. CHOOSE! 


Recently the producers and sellers of 
filthy milk organized to protect themselves 
against the activity of the Bureau of Chem- 
‘istry in prosecuting dealers who sell milk 
with a high bacterial count. The courts 
having sustained the contention of the 
bureau, formulated while I was its chief 
jand adopted by my successor, to the effect 
that a high bacterial count is an evidence 
‘of filth and decomposition the dairymen 
jand dealers are taking council as to the 





future. The despatch says, ‘“The New 
York Sanitary [God save the word!] 
Milk Dealers Association and the Milk 
Dealers «and Producers Association of 
Washington, together with the repre- 
sentatives of the international body, 
have called a convention to determine 
‘the best method of procedure for carry- 
ing on a coordinated and active cam- 
paign of protection of the milk producers 
and dealers.’”’ 



































What would the milk you use show un- 
der the microscope? The high bacterial 
count of dirty market milk such as this 
means filth and decomposition. Until 
you know that your milk is not in this 
state you should not rest content 


These organizations will 
get little help from ” 
the courts, I fear. 
Notice of Judg- 
ment No. 2,516, 4 
just issued by the 
Department of Agri- 

culture, will bring little 
comfort to their hearts. 
The Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia 
affirmed the judgment of 
the lower court imposing 
a fine on a milk dealer 
whose milk contained 
enormous numbers of 
bacteria, including eighty- 


five thousand per cubic centimeter of or-' 
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While dealers are slack, rigid inspection and 
enforcement of strict milk regulations are 
necesvary for the public health. In retalia- 
tion, dealers threaten to raise their prices— 
but a funeral will always cost more than a 

quart of milk at any price ; 













The difference be- 
tween clean cows 
and dirty ones is 
life or death—to 
you. Your family 
has a right to have 
on the table —and 
your baby in its bottle 
—milk from tuberculin- 
tested cows, kept in sani- 
tary stalls such as these. 
Are they getting it? © 


ganisms denoting con- 
tamination. The upper 
court, in reviewing the 
testimony, says: “It is be- 
yond dispute that the milk, 
when taken from the wagon 
of the plaintiff in error, in 
the condition in which it 
was being sold to his cus- 
tomers, was both filthy 
and decomposed. It is 
urged that since it is im- 
possible to produce milk 
entirely free from bacteria, 
the statute imposes a duty 
impossible of performance, 
and cannot, therefore, be 
applied to milk. It is not 
clear from the evidence 
that the enforcement of 
the act will produce this 
result. Not only did the 
milk in question contain 
bacteria of the colon group, 
but, as incident thereto, 
fecal matter, all of which, it 


appears, may be eliminated by the adoption 
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of cleanly methods in handling the milk. 
The dividing line between pure and impure 
or adulterated food is in each instance a 
question of fact; but, because of the scien- 
tific distinctions involved, and the impos- 
sibility of producing raw milk entirely free 
from bacteria, it may be much more diffi- 
cult of ascertainment in the case of milk 
than of other food products. With the 
fact scientifically demonstrated that con- 
taminated milk is a dominating factor in 
‘the propagation of tuberculosis, typhoid- 
fever, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, infantile- 
diarrhea, and other diseases, the subject, 
lg importance, is one of the first magnitude. 
‘The judgment of the lower court is af- 
firmed with costs, and is so ordered.” 

| The association of milk producers and 
leeters, following the usual routine in such 
matters, have employed bacteriologists and 
lother scientists to convince the Department 
of Agriculture and the courts that the stand- 
ard of purity based on the bacterial count 
is unscientific. They will have a difficult 
réle to perform, in view of the above de- 
cision of the highest court of the District 
of Columbia. In order to popularize this 
contention and to secure support for their 
propaganda, they threaten to raise prices 
if they are compelled to sell only pure, clean 
milk.. Well, what of that? Tie isiar 
better, even for the poor man, to pay a high 
price for his baby’s milk than to pay doctors’ 
and funeral bills as he is doing today. The 
consumer should not be misled by the cries 
of the false prophets seeking to cover up 
unjust profits. The sale of filthy, passé 
milk, with its millions of organisms per 
gram, is a distinct threat to the health and 
life of the community. Will you pay 
itwelve cents a quart for your milk 
and have your children live, or would you 
, get it for eight cents and have them 
die? } 

_ Yes, producers of and dealers in dirty milk, 
it is cheaper to produce the inferior article, 
and you think there is more profit in its sale; 
but do these facts justify you in seeking to 
protect the very worst form of food adulter- 
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ation in the world; namely, commerce in 
unwholesome milk? Your profits are of 
greater importance than the lives of the 
innocents and the health of the children! 


. But you ought to be afraid to pass a grave- 


yard at night. 

A word to the farmers of the country who 
produce milk for sale: 

Would you knowingly produce an article 
for sale which, when bought by the wife of 
the working man in the city and given to her 
child, will kill it?-—No, I don’t believe so. 
Then clean up your dairies, eliminate your 
tuberculous cows, sterilize all the vessels 
that the milk touches, wash the udders of 
your cows every day, see that the milkers’ 
hands are clean and their clothing sanitary, 
cool your milk as soon as it is obtained by 
the best facilities at your disposal. If you 
have neither artificial refrigeration nor 
an abundance of clean, cold water, quit the 
business before you contribute any more 
little coffins to the graveyard. 

Do not listen to the selfish, heartless, 
wicked appeals of the soulless dealers who 
would enrich themselves on the breaking 
hearts of weeping mothers. Business is 
business. The Indianapolis undertaker who, 
with a long face, bewailed the fact that 
the extra supply of little white coffins that 
he had laid in as usual for the July and 
August trade had been left on his hands 
after the enforcement of the efficient milk 
regulations, is a striking, but not an isolated, 
example of the thoughtless, self-centered 
cruelty of commercialism. There is much 
‘Big Business” that could be dispensed 
with. There is much “little business” 
in dirty dairies that is even a greater threat 
to the community. 

The farmer gets only sixteen cents a 
gallon for his milk. If he could cut out 
half of the sixteen cents it costs to get it 
to the consumer and add it to his price, he 
could get twenty-four cents for his milk, 
get rid of the dirt, and the consumer pay 
no more for a life-saving necessity than he 
does now for the advance agent of the coffin 
trust. 


The Oxygenator Family of Frauds 


THEY CAN’T HURT YOU, NEITHER CAN THEY HELP YOU. 





DON’T PAY GOOD MONEY FOR 


_ Why should anybody die? Or even ever 
‘be ill? Such undesirable events are wholly The Western Oxygenator Company, of 
unnecessary. Why not buy a perpetual- Beatrice, Nebraska, has the apparatus. 


‘OXYGEN’? MACHINES 


motion health machine and live forever? 


836 The Oxygenator 
The descriptive booklet is entitled, “Do 
You Want Health?” It is reasonable to 
suppose that this question will be answered 
in the affirmative. Then all you have to 
do is to send for the apparatus. . 

The descriptive catalogue is a wonder. 
The front cover-page announces, “‘ Cures 
diseases by oxygen and lasts forever.” 
On the back page of the cover is the startling 
statement, ‘“‘Without Oxygen Man Dies, 
With Oxygen Man Lives.” Surely a great 
discovery! Then follows the picture of 
the instrument which, when clasped to the 
body, ‘‘cures without electricity, knife, or 
drugs.” | 


The Menace of Mechanical Frauds 


Of all the frauds which have been heaped 
upon a too confiding humanity, this example 
of the family of mechanical fakes is the most 
absurd. It has taken many forms, as, for 
instance, Electropoise, Oxygenator, Oxy- 
genor, Oxypathor, and Oxytonor. 

We are told that the ‘“Oxygenator con- 
sists of a scientific combination of rare min- 
erals, so arranged as to draw off the nega- 
tive electricity from the body. ... The 
positive body then attracts oxygen just as 
a dry sponge absorbs water—through the 
pores and lungs.” Thus the blood is 
“‘vitalized” by being “completely oxygen- 
ated,” the oxygen being “‘absorbed by the 
skin as well as by the lungs and stomach!” 
It hardly seems possible that anyone intel- 
ligent enough to read could be misled by 
such balderdash as this. But even highly 
educated and intelligent people become 
ensnared. 

A short time ago I saw an advertisement 
of an apparatus of this kind in a-leading 
Presbyterian newspaper, edited by an old 
college chum of mine. I wrote to him, 
protesting. He replied that his wife, after 
having suffered for years from rheumatism, 
was completely cured by the instrument. 
His faith in its virtues could not be shaken. 

What are the facts? The nickel-plated 
cylinder has been found by the Vermont 
State Board of Health to be filled with a 
crude mixture of inert substances, ap- 


parently the by-product of a manufacturing-- 


plant—a rough mixture of iron-filings, 
clayey material, and a dark-colored car- 
bonaceous mass—apparently nothing more 
than coke-dust or carbon-black. This mix- 
ture was declared to be “physically and 
therapeutically inert,” and its sale was pro- 
hibited in Vermont. 


Family of Frauds 


Oxygen can purify the blood only by 
entering through the lungs; if injected 
immediately into the veins, it causes death. 
Its absorption through the stomach and 
skin should be a manifest absurdity to any 
child who had received elementary lessons 
in physiology. And yet the audacious 
statement has been made: “ Diphtheria, this 
overwhelming child’s disease, finds its 
supreme master in the Oxygenator. No 
earthly power except the Oxygenator can 
take the slowly choking child and, with 
speed and simplicity and safety, bring it 
back to health.” This colossal lie reaches 
a climax in a solemn warning against the 
use of antitoxin—the use of which, accord- 
ing to well-established statistics, has no- 
tably diminished the fatalities from diph- 
theria within the past few years. Delib- 
erately to deliver children over to almost 
certain death for the sake of selling a $35 
Oxygenator would seem to justify the de- 
nunciation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to the effect that such miserable 
harpies should be put where they can do 
no further harm. 

Turning from this darker phase of the 
fraud to a rather humorous one, on page 
60 of the booklet referred to is found de 
scribed for the first time a factor in diag- 
nosis which will be of inestimable value to 
the physician; in other words, the exact 
odor of rheumatism has been ascertained. 
The discovery is made bya retired physician, 
“thanks to your great Oxygenator,’’ he 
says. ‘“‘One month ago,” he continues, 
“my wife was flat on her back with sciatic 
rheumatism. After using the Oxygenator 
about two weeks she was up. . . . She be- 
gan to throw off the disease in a week after 
using it, and I never witnessed such a 
case before. It stirred up her system, and 
the blood became so free in circulation that 
she was wet with perspiration. The odor 
which escaped from the pores was enough 
to convince the most skeptical person that 
the disease was being thrown out of the 
system. It was, too.” 


Best in the World—for Johnson 


The motto of this remarkable booklet is, 
“Truth is violated by Falsehood and- it 
may be equally outraged by Silence.” 
They should add, ‘It is also demonstrated 
by smell.’”’ Again we are told the Johnson’s 
“OO” Oxygenator “frees forever from 
drugs and expense, and is nature’s royal 
road to health.’ Incidentally, however, you 
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must pay $35 to get started mumps, insomnia, swollen joints, constipa- 
on the way. After tion, pain in the side; produces sleep, re- 
that, the Oxy- moves neuralgia, strengthens weak backs, 
genator cures la grippe and locomotor ataxia; cures 
does the hardening of the muscles, varicose 
rest veins, and the rest of the 
There diseases to which man 
are no Vs subject.—it 
toll- likewise 
puffs the 
purse 
diaetieo tl 
bulges 
: the bank- 
book of 

Johnson. 


It seems 
incredible that 
such bare-faced 
frauds should 
Hannes 6. wu chica 
vogue in an in- 
telligent country. 


gates nor : 
gasoline bills. 

Not only does it 
cure rheumtism, 
but it breaks up 
membranous 
croup within a 
few minutes, 
annihilates 
mever, and 
makes catarrh 
most respon- 
sive to the 
treatment. In 
regard to 
asthma, 
“there is noth- 


No adult—notto mention 
children—could safely take 
as prescribed the amounts of 
acetanilid, phenacetin, and 
caffein which headache pow- 
ders of the Kohler-Antidote 
type contain. *~ Quick re- 
lief is usually obtained by 
dangerous doping” 
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is cured even in advanced 
stages; dropsy it eliminates. In 
case of blood poisoning it will 
save, “unless the patient is 
already in the throes of death.” 
In paralysis its achievements 
are nothing short of marvelous. 
It removes all trouble coming 
from the appendix; stops vomit- 
ing and purging; saves life 
after four operations; cures 
deafness and stomach troubles, 
Pheumonia and congestion of 
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Men temale affections, infant — Guard your mail-boxea! If you won't go to the American still 
paralysis, heart troubles, hay- makers of quack remedies, they ll come to you. If loves to be 


you refuse their free samples, your children may 


fever, general disability, quinsy, not—and danger is in every package humbugged. 
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Tempting the Child to Its Death 


This free sample of headache powder (Kohler- 
Antidote) was put in the mail-box at my flat, and I 
have two small children who would be apt to take it. 
I think the law should stop this. 

Mother, [llinots. 


The powder in question, Kohler-Antidote, 
is labeled to contain 536 grains of acetphe- 
netidin (or phenacetin) in each powder. 
This exceeds considerably the average dose 
given by physicians, and a repetition after 
thirty minutes is here advised, whereas the 
average time between doses as recorded in 
prescriptions is shown to be three hours. 
‘Quick relief’’ is usually obtained by dan- 
gerous “doping”; there is no “cure” except 
by removing the cause. The label is no pro- 
tection, either, to a child or an ignorant 
person, nor indeed to the average adult, to 
\7n0m “‘acetphenetidin”’ conveys no mean- 
ing. Fatal results have been known to fol- 
low this careless throwing about of headache 
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powders containing heart depressants. We 
agree with our correspondent that the law 
should protect the public from having 
these dangerous drugs forced upon it in 
this promiscuous, dangerous way. 

This preparation was prosecuted under 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in 1gro, on the 
charge that the product was not a cure for 
headache, neuralgia, or disordered stomach, 
as claimed, and a fine of $25 was imposed. 
The label now reads simply, “Long estab- 
lished remedy for quick relief in headache 
and neuralgia.” This case is typical of the 
reluctant retreat that is made by the mant- 
facturers of these preparations from their 
extravagant claims, keeping barely within 
the law, and leaving the layman who is 
ignorant of the nature of the drug named on 
the label still a prey to the danger the drug 
represents. Protect the innocent child and 
the ignorant adult from these deadly drugs! 


Poison! 


DON’T KILL YOURSELF BY CARELESSNESS : 


HE morning paper, with its usual 
list of fatal motor-car accidents, 
rarely fails to record its cases of 
accidental poisoning. The household phar- 
macy is too often scattered so that its 
poisonous members are accessible as easily 
as those that are comparatively innocuous. 
While the law requires the pharmacist to 
mark his poisons plainly and keep them in 
a specific place, no such rule is found in the 
household. The ‘‘Rough on Rats,” the 
strychnin for rodents, the poisons for 
insects, the bottle of strong ammonia, and 
the household disinfectants, are found on 
the same shelf with the tooth powder, the 
Epsom salts, and the castor oil. The 
careless seeker for relief from some imag- 
inary or real trouble—especially at night— 
is apt to take up the wrong bottle, and 
before he realizes his mistake, to swallow 
a fatal or threatening dose. 

In addition to this, the patent medicine 
vendors send sample packages of their 
poisonous preparations to the unsuspecting 
members of the household. Especially is 
this true of that extremely dangerous class 
of so-called remedies, the headache powders. 
I have yet to find a so-called headache 
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KEEP POISONS LOCKED UP 


powder which does not contain some deadly 
drug, usually acetanilid, phenacetin, or 
caffein, or two or all of these combined. 
The housekeeper should have a special 
place for keeping safely, under lock and 
key, all deadly drugs which are. thought 
necessary for household use. Perhaps it 
would be unnecessary to mark this little 
cupboard with a skull and crossbones,, but 
the rapid succession of fatal accidents would 
lend some force to the argument for such 
a labeling. 

There are many deadly drugs which ought 
not to be kept at all unless kept in such a 
way. During thepast few months especially, 
fatal cases of poisoning from tablets of bi 
chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate) 
have been very frequent. A dose of cor- 
rosive sublimate that does not immediately 
prove fatal gradually destroys life by par- 
alyzing the kidneys, loading up the liver 
with mercury, and gradually sapping all the 
foundations of vitality. Headache powders 
carry upon their labels advice which leads 
to fatal poisoning ; as, for instance, when the 
patient is told to take one of the powders 
and if relief is not secured in thirty ne 
or even a less time, to repeat. 
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First Aid in Poisoning 
~ASTE THIS IN YOUR MEDICINE-CHEST. NUMBER YOUR POISON BOTTLES TO 


CORRESPOND TO THE NUMBERS GIVEN HERE. THEN YOU CAN TELL 
AT A GLANCE WHAT ANTIDOTE TO GIVE OR TAKE 


. ARSENIC (Fowler’s Solution, 


Arsenic Trioxid, Cuprous 
Arsenite) 


. ACETANILID & PHENAC- 


ETIN (Nearly all Headache 
Remedies) . 


. AMMONIA & CAUSTIC 


POTASH OR SODA 


. BICHLORIDE OF MER- 


CURY 


. BELLADONNA OR ATRO- 


PIN 


_CARBOLIC ACID (Phenol) 


7. CHLORAL & CHLORO- 
FORM 

8. COCAIN 

9. IODIN 

o. MORPHIN SULPHATE, 
~ OPIUM, AND PAREGORIC 
+4. MINERAL ACIDS 





. PHOSPHORUS 
. STRYCHNIN 


_ ILLUMINATING GAS 


I. 


Io. 


If. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Starch made into drafts with cold water. 


Give a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in a glass of 
warm water, or thirty grains of Zinc Sulphate, or evacu- 
ate the stomach with a pump. Afterward give one table- 
spoonful of Ferric Hydrate every fifteen minutes, or same 
quantity of Dialyzed Iron. Apply external heat and 
stimulants. 


. Symptoms, cyanosis (blue lips), weak pulse, sweating. 


Lower head; apply heat to body; if stimulants are re- 
quired, give whiskey, Strychnin, or Belladonna, and ox- 
ygen inhalations. 


. Give dilute acid (lemon juice in water or vinegar). 


Afterward plenty of milk and eggs, or olive oil. 


. Give a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in a glass of 


After- 
If in collapse, use heat and stimu- 


warm water, or thirty grains of Zinc Sulphate. 
ward milk and eggs. 
lants. 


. Give a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in warm 


water. After vomiting; one-quarter grain of Morphin 
Sulphate. Stimulants if required. 


. Flour and water; use stomach-pump or give one ounce of 


Epsom Salts, or two to four ounces of whiskey or slightly 
diluted alcohol. If in collapse, apply heat to body. - 


. External heat, keep head low, use stomach-pump or give 


emetic of half an ounce of mustard and _ salt in warm 
water. Friction to body. Hot black coffee. 


. Stimulants: Nitrite of Amyl, brandy, or aromatic spirits 


of ammonia. Black coffee, external friction. 


( Stomach- 
pump or tablespoonful of mustard in a glass of water. 


Stomach-pump or tablespoonful of mustard and salt or 
grease in warm water. Potassium Permanganate, ten 
grains in glass of water. Black coffee. Keep patient 
awake. Supply heat. If stimulation is required, use 
Atropin or Strychnin. 


Stomach-pump, alkalies, as Magnesium Carbonate or bak- 
ing soda, also milk, sweet oil, or eggs. Heat or stimu- 
lants, if required. : 


Stomach-pump or three grains.of Copper Sulphate in 
water every fifteen minutes until vomiting is induced, or 
thirty drops of oil of turpentine every quarter-hour for 
four doses. Give purge. Avoid fats and oils. 


Stomach-pump or a tablespoonful of mustard and salt in 
warm water. Keep patient quiet. Seven to ten grains of 
Tannie Acid. For convulsions use Chloral or Chloro- 
form. Inhale Amyl Nitrite. 


Remove patient to fresh air. Give oxygen to inhale. 
Use pulmotor or some form of artificial respiration. 
Supply warmth to extremities. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING ought todo asmuch 
as possible to put an end to these unfortu- 
nate fatalities. First of all, segregate all 
poisonous drugs in the household, as ad- 
vised before. Second, study some simple 
remedies which may be applied in case of 
poisoning by the common poisons until 
medical attendance can be secured. To 
this end, a page has been prepared of some 
common poisons, with a few of their simple 
antidotes. The readers of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE are requested to cut this 
page out and pasteat plainly in every closet 
or cupboard in which deadly drugs are kept. 
Not only should each reader do this, but 
the remedies and antidotes should beclearly 
kept in memory. 


Stomach-pumps and Antidotes 


As a rule, the first thing to do when a 
poisonous dose has been swallowed is to 
empty the stomach. A  stomach-pump 
does not cost very much, and its operation 
is extremely simple. Every family should 
be provided with one, or else make sure that 
one is easily accessible in the immediate 
neighborhood. A stomach-pump is to be 
preferred to the ordinary emetics. It may 
not, however, always be possible to secure 
one. For this reason it is advised that a few 
household emetics be kept on hand. 

A spoonful of powdered mustard ‘to 
which a considerable quantity of common 
salt has been added, suspended in warm 
water, makes a very effectual and reason- 
ably prompt emetic. In fact, emesis as 
a rule can be easily and promptly secured 
by drinking copious drafts of luke-warm 
water, almost saturated with salt. The mus- 
tard, however, renders the emesis still more 
prompt. This simple method of producing 
emesis is to be preferred to the use of sul- 
phate of zinc or other mineral emetics. The 
mineral emetics are, however, very prompt 
and are easily kept on hand, zinc sulphate 
being the usual one recommended. Epecac 
can be easily kept and is also efficient. Thus 
it is seen that the first step in case of poison- 
ing is to evacuate the stomach, preferably 
by mechanical means—otherwise by emetics 
which are easily kept in every household. 

After this, the proper antidotes are to be 
administered. It would be a wise plan for 
the housekeeper to keep on hand some of 
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these common antidotes. For instance, 
arsenic poisoning is very common; and the 
best antidote for arsenic poisoning is hy- 
drate of iron—that is, an iron salt precipi- 
tated with ammonia. The efficiency of 
this remedy, however, depends largely 
upon its freshness. It therefore cannot be 
kept ready, and in lieu thereof, the house- 
keeper should have the simple ingredients 
for making it. Two bottles, one holding a 
solution of ferric sulphate and the other mag- 
nesium oxid, suspended in water, are easily 
kept, and can be prepared by the druggist 
of such strength that, when mixed, the ferric 
hydrate is completely precipitated. When 
these two solutions are mixed together and 
thoroughly shaken, they are ready at once 
for administration in arsenic poisoning, and 
if promptly used would save many lives. 
This mixture of iron hydrate should be 
given in large doses and frequently repeated. 

Vinegar, which is a splendid antidote for 
caustic potash and ammonia, is always 
available. The best stimulants, as a rule, 
are whiskey, and in some cases, caffein or 
hot coffee. It is not advisable to keep on 
Hand such stimulants as strychnin or 
chloral or chloroform, which are themselves 
poisons. They can, however, be promptly 
secured at any neighboring drug: store, 
though perhaps no more quickly than a 
physician could be called. 


The Need for Care 


Families are, of course, not expected to 
keep in stock apparatus for the inhaling 
of oxygen, or to be the possessors of a pul- 
motor. It is the part of wisdom, however, 
for everyone to know where such an ap- 
paratus can be obtained for these purposes, 
so that in case of asphyxiation or other 
paralysis of the nerves and muscles which 
control respiration, artificial breathing can 
be set up. This is particularly true in those 
numerous cases of poisonings due to the 
inhalation of illuminating gas. 

Let every household into which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING goes have all of these poisons 
segregated and properly marked. Have 
the list of poisons and their simple antidotes 
pasted in plain view, and know where an 
oxygen inhaler and pulmotor can be secured 
promptly in case of emergency. By these 
wise precautions many lives may be saved. 


4 


The Ban on Benzoate: The United States Circuit Court sitting in Chicago has 
upheld the decision of J udge Anderson of the District Court in declaring that Indiana violated 


no constitutional right in banishing benzoated foods from that state. 
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The Charm of the Antique 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of ‘‘The Quest of the Colonial,” “Adventures in Home-Making,”’ etc. 





_ Chippendale, prince of cabinet-makers, left a fine legacy to the world in his chairs. He dominated 
the period from 1740 to 1780, and all chairs belonging to that period and exhibiting the 
distinctive splat down the middle of the back are classed as Chippendales 


The Charm of Knowing Periods and Styles 


‘LACED prominently in the Mu- 
-seum of Fine Arts in Boston, there 

is a notable painting by Copley, 

| representing those two South Caro- 
lina aristocrats, the Izards. Mrs. Izard, 
slender of body, slim of face, formal, pre- 
cise, distinguished, sits in front of heavy 
damask, in a heavy gilded armchair, be- 
side a heavy gilded table topped with 
porphyry. Ralph Izard sits in another 
gilded chair at the other side of the gilded 
table. He, too, is slender of body and slim 
of face; he, too, is formal, prim, precise; 
and in well-tailored coat, in knee breeches, 
in silk stockings, he, too, is altogether dis- 
tinguished. The picture becomes even 
more interesting when it is remembered 
‘that through the devotion of Izard to his 
country, he, wealthy man though he was, 
became so straitened that he was unable to 
‘pay the desired one thousand dollars for 
‘this picture, and died without possessing it. 
But there is something odd about the 
picture. Were not its history so well 
known, any lover of old furniture might 








even suspect it to be one of the many paint- 
ings of doubtful pedigree. For where was 
such a table made? Where could Copley 
find such chairs? A painting of about the 
time of the Revolution, by an American, 
of two Americans, would be expected to- 
show furniture such as stood in American 
houses of the period; furniture of American 
make, or such as would come from Eng- 
land, France, or Holland. That the Izard 
painting shows furniture that somewhat 
resembles Louis Quinze is all that can be 
said, but anyone familiar with French 
workmanship sees at once that it was not 
made in France. Yet the explanation in 
this case is as unexpected as it is simple; 
for the portrait was made in Rome, where 
the painter and the Izards chanced at the 
same time to be, and the furniture is there- 
fore Italian. 

There is a very delightful charm that 
comes from a knowledge of styles and 
periods in furniture, for one’s pleasure is 
thereby broadened in so many ways. Nor 
is it needful to have a really exhaustive 
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knowledge—from A to Izard, so to speak! 
A general outline is readily acquired, and 
beyond that ‘it is difficult.for.even the ex- 
pert or the student to go, for there is inher- 
ent in the subject a certain charming vague- 
ness which Jeaves many of the border-lines 
indeterminate. But always, in spite of the 
vagueness, the merging of period into peri- 
od, the persistence of some styles and the 
subjection of others, there is much of cer- 
tainty possible. Alike when you own a 
piece or merely see it, your pleasure in the 
sight or the possession is vastly increased 
by knowing for yourself what it is and 
when and where it was made. 

First of all, one somehow thinks of 
chairs; and most widespread in use of all 
old chairs are the Windsors. Whether or 
not the old tale is true that George the Sec- 
ond discovered such a chair in a cottage 
near Windsor and at once had some made 
for his own use, it is at least true that the 
Windsor is fitted for the home of either the 
rich or the poor. It is not, indeed, a chair 
of expensiveness; it is not for rooms of 
formality and elegance. It is a chair for 
the porch, a chair for indoor comfort, 
though not in the finest rooms. 

Seldom are two Windsors precisely alike; 
yet always and unmistakably a Windsor is 
recognized. A curving back, of slender 
spokes of hickory or some wood similarly 
bendable; a solid seat of one piece, heed- 
fully hand-shaped; legs lathe-turned and 
set firmly into bored holes in the seat—such 
is the Windsor, a shape always graceful, 
a chair competent, reliable, strong. And 
when a visitor tips back, laughing, in your 
Windsor, you don’t have that sinking feel- 
ing—for he won’t break it! The vogue of 
the Windsor was, broadly speaking, from 
half a century before the Revolution to half 
a century after; and for that hundred years 


Windsor chairs, which enjoyed a vogue lasting about a century, are plentiful for the discerning. 
on the left, the Shackletons found in Provincetown. Mass.—and then discovered legs for it in Ohio. 


rescued from an old lyceum where Emerson used to lecture. 


lish make: while the chair at the extreme right was made in the ancient Moravian town of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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it remained a chair of the people, for the 
people, used by the people, regardless of the 
waxing and waning of evanescent styles. 
Not only the Windsor, but most of our 
other early styles, came from England. 
There was an early impress from Holland, 
which affected little outside of New York 
State; long afterward, the Napoleonic style 
known as Empire won great American popu- 
larity; but the great French styles, named 
after successional sovereigns, made little orno 
impress here—the Louis Quatorze, rich, dig- 
nified, and splendid; the Louis Quinze, with 
all the richness but without the dignified 
restraint; the Louis Seize, full of charm and - 
delicacy. But during the prevalence of these 
great styles on the French side of the Chan- 
nel, great styles arose in England that were 
promptly adopted by ourselves, in impor- 
tations and in the work of our own craftsmen. 
The best-known English names are the 
great ones of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, 
and Sheraton; these three, but the greatest 
of these is Chippendale. Thomas Chippen- 
dale made the years from about 1740 to 
1780 the Chippendale period. He would 
not practise inlaying or veneering, although 
these arts were well known to him. His 
furniture had to be beautiful and strong. 
He made fine shapes, in admirable pro- 
portions, with splendid craftsmanship. He 
is especially noted for his chairs, a dis- 
tinctive mark of which is the splat down 
the middle of the back, from the usually 
bow-shaped top to the seat. His chairs are 
of generous size. The legs may be straight or 
cabriole, may be footed with claw and ball, 
may have the web foot or the spade foot, 
or may go straight down with no foot at all. _ 
There is also a “ladder-back Chippendale,” 
fine and admirable; and the Chinese Chip- 
pendale—an aberration deplored by all who- 
really love and appreciate him. 





The back and seat of the end chair 
The one next toit was 
The central chair is of 1790; the two flanking it are of Eng- 
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Although Chippendale 
made much furniture, it 
is not to be understood 
that a piece must have 
been made by him per- 
sonally to be deemed 
a Chippendale. He 
had a great many imi-. 
tators and followers; in 







Typical Heppelwhite chairs 
-have backs that are oval, 
heart-shaped, shield-shaped, 
or something similar, and in 
general design. are always 


! graceful and light, as well as dignified 


fact, he published a book of plans and di- 
rections on purpose to be imitated. It was 
the same with Heppelwhite and Sheraton, 
each of whom gave his name to a certain 
school or style, and each of whom set forth 
his ideas in a book for other cabinet- 
makers. 

_ Futhermore, the styles named after the 
three Englishmen do not always represent 
literally what the three separately made or 
always stood for, but by the tacit agreement 
of decades of furniture lovers, theirs have 
come to be class names, type names, genre 
names. If it could be shown that Heppel- 
white personally made a chair in what is 
called Sheraton style, it would be a Sheraton 
chair; if it could be shown that Sheraton 
ade swell-front chests of drawers like those 
to which the name of Heppelwhite has been 
jetven, they would still be Heppelwhite fronts. 
Pretty nearly any really fine piece of furni- 












Heppelwhite held sway from 1775 to 1795. 

Chests of drawers and sideboards with “swell- 

fronts” were among his specialties, while all 

his work shows his fondness for inlay and 
veneer and rich color contrasts 
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ture, sturdy, dignified, beautiful, and without inlay 
or veneer, if made in the Chippendale period may 
fairly be called a Chippendale piece. 
added that there are no Chippendale sideboards, 
in the present-day meaning of the word, as in his 
time the sideboard was only a side-table. : 
The vogue of Heppelwhite was from about 1775 to 
1795, lapping that of Chippendale on one end and 
Sheraton on .the other. 


It may be 


The typical Heppelwhite 
chairs havebacks that are oval, heart-shaped, 
shield-shaped, or something similar. The 
style of Heppelwhite is always full of grace 
and lightness and charm. He favored in- 
lay, and freely used it in bell-flower designs 
and drooping garlands and lines of con- 
trasting color. He loved the rich effects of 
whole areas of veneer. He used satinwood 
and many pale-colored woods, as well as 
mahogany. He knew the use of paint for 
fine effects. There are beautiful Heppel- 
white chests of drawers with swell-fronts, 
and there are long, graceful sideboards, and 
delicate and graceful side-tables with top 
that opens and leg that turns. The typical 
Heppelwhite leg is slender and square- 
sided, tapering toward the bottom, and not 
fluted. The Heppelwhite foot—using the 
word for something shorter than a leg—has 
often a splay curve outward. 

Sheraton was strong from 1790 to 1800; 
after that his style depreciated and his in- 
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fluence waned... But.in hisperiod of strength 
he and his followers made fine and beautiful 
furniture. In the general shape of tables 
and chests of drawers he much resembled 
Heppelwhite, but his name is not associated 
with the splay foot, nor did he make nearly 
such great use of inlay. The typical mark 
of Sheraton is the fluting or reeding of the 
legs of his sideboards and tables, and of 
columns on the corners of his desks and 
chests of drawers. The legs are generally 
round, but are sometimes square-sided. The 
typical fluting is not common on his chair 
legs, his chairs being known by their backs, 
which are square or rectangular and end in 
a cross-rail a little above the seat. 

The Empire style began in France at about 
1800, and arose from the tremendous effect 
upon the popular imagination of Napoleon’s 
campaigning in the East, and his own desire 
to have styles in furniture, as in every- 
thing else, that should reflect his achieve- 
ments. The winged claw, the griffin, the 


sphinx, came in, and also the twisted rope 
and a revival of the classical acanthus; 
through the revival of classicism. there 
came, too, chairs inspired by the curule 
The: Empire 


chairs of ancient Rome. 
style was a com- 
pound of Egypt 
and Rome, and 
in a brief time be- 
gan to deteriorate 
toward the ugly 
and the grotesque. 
America, though 
adopting the style 
with enthusiasm, 
adopted it at 
the same time 
with restraint, 
and made much 
Empire that 
was really ? ~ 
beautiful, oe by the coming in 
at that time of great quantities of rich 
San Domingo mahogany. But even 
here the style before many 
years began to degener- 
ate, and Empire pieces, of 
which there are still 
many obtainable, 
should be chosen 
with hesitant care. 
The sofa of which 
a picture is shown 
can be traced back 
as to ownership 



































An Empire table 
which, although be- 
longing to the period when 
this style was beginning to decline, 
has no glaring faults to mar its appeal 
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to 1830, and was made about 1815. It is'an 
unusually good specimen, and although 
pure Empire, is characteristically American 
and could not have been made in France, 
The Empire table shown below is almost 
beautiful and is without glaring faults, but 
it is of the period when the style was just 
starting on its downward course. Empire 
is readily recognizable, and for some not 
easily understood reason, exercises a par- 
ticular attraction upon most beginners in 
collecting. 

While the terms Victorian and mid-Vic- 
torian are synonymous with lack of grace 
and beauty, this decline in furniture, as in 
other things, really began some years before 
the advent of Victoria, and was principally 
owing to the coming in of machinery and 
the machine-made product. Victoria does 
not seem to have stood for things beautiful, 
yet she ought not in fairness to be blamed 
for the inartistic influence of the march of 
progress. 

In mentioning the names of the great 
founders of style—and there were really 
giants in those days, the days of a 
splendid ancien régime in furniture—a name 
was omitted which is greater than all: the 

ae 5 . name of Adam. 
See ee For two_ brothers, 
> Robert,and James 
Adam, deeply in- 
fluenced furniture- 
making — although 
they did not them- 
selves make, furnt- 
ture. They were 
architects, pro- 
foundly imbued 
with the best in 
ancient classic 
—— sa = Styles, the elder 
brother hav- 
ing spent several 
years in Italy and Dalmatia in study 
of the noble buildings of antiquity. 
The Adams designed build- 
ings and rooms and_ the 
furniture for the rooms, 
and their sway was 
very powerful during 
the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 
Chippendale’s style 
and standards were 
established before 
they rose, but 
both Heppelwhite 
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FEW years ago if a 

- woman had given 
at Christmas a wear- ~ 
able article, as, for in- + 
stance, a pair of silk | 
stockings, even to an 
intimate friend, the re- 
cipient would prob-. 
ably have felt insulted. © 
“T guess I. can afford ~ 
to buy my own stock- | 
ings,” would have been 
the sentiment in her 
mind while her lips 
were murmuring per- 
functory words of 
thanks. Today,~ the 
gift of a pair of silk - 
stockings is cordially received and the 
expressions of appreciation come straight 
from the heart, for women have looked at 
the proposition from the common-sense 
point of view and have recognized the prac- 
tical value of a gift of this kind. 
_ Deep down in every, woman’s soul there 
is a love of the beautiful. This often ex- 
presses itself in a longing for real lace in a 
bit of neck-fixing, or for some dainty article 
of underdress. Yet ‘these things can 
scarcely be-classed among the necessities of 
life, and she hesitates to draw on her lim- 
ited resources for what she probably is 
compelled to admit is a luxury. She longs 
for these articles, she ardently wishes to 
wear them; yet to her, and to many other 
women, they can come only as gifts. Hence 
a gift of this kind is doubly appreciated at 
the holiday season. Do not for a minute 
think that gifts of wearable articles are 
he only to those who look upon them as 
luxuries; no, indeed! The women whose in- 
‘comes are large enough to provide them 
with numerous accessories of this kind are 
often the ones who take the most delight in 
unusual neck-fixings, pretty lacy under- 
dress, and novel hair ornaments. Among 
intimate friends, gifts of jabots, stockings, 
bags, combs, and even slippers are almost 
universal. A woman may know that her 
friend has dozens of silk stockings, but the 
life of silk stockings is at best short, and 
stockings enhanced with insets of lace or 
hand-embroidery, which the clever needle- 
woman can add at a comparatively small 
cost, are always welcomed. | 

The woman who must ever appear im- 
maculate—and every well-dressed woman 
aims at this ideal state—knows that there 
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As Christmas 





Gifts 


is no such thing as too 

many neck-fixings. 
_~ And if bits of-real. lace 
can be worked into 
these neck-pieces, they 
are just so much more 
appreciated by the wo- 
man who knows. Even 
' odd little bows, to lend 
. the desired touch of 

color at the throat, can 
be developed in a very 
short time, and very 
often, will cost no more 
than would an ordinary 

Christmas card. And 

from a bolt of tulle, the 
. woman with magic in 
her thimble can fashion all manner of 
clever Christmas gifts, from the bows that 
decorate the hair to the scarfs that lend 
a misty outline to the silhouette. 

Ribbons have never before been shown 
in so many designs or so many odd _ color- 
ings and combinations of colorings, and a 
sash of one of the new ribbons is sure to 
find a welcome. 

For the ambitious needlewoman, there 
are the vests and waistcoats of many kinds 
that can be fashioned from a wide array of 
materials, ranging from the figured duve- 
tyns and corduroys to the exquisite bro- 
caded satins and velvets. A little hand- 
embroidery adds an individual touch to 
these waistcoats which cannot fail to call 
forth appreciation—while for the woman 
who is. familiar with the homely feat of 
knitting, there are the English scarfs, which 
are now worn by the well-dressed women 
with their sweaters and greatcoats at all 
the fashionable horse shows and hunt meets. 
Later when skating is the order of the day, 
knitted muffs will be carried. 

In the giving of useful gifts there is plenty 
of opportunity for expressions of love and 
thought, and a Christmas gift without 
these deeper sentiments is indeed a poor 
offering. Never has there been greater 
need than now for men and women to 
recognize that ‘‘the gift without the giver 
is bare.” It is not that love cannot be ex- 
pended on the purchased gift, but in the 
desire to observe the festival of Christmas 
in a conventional way, many wearied 
Christmas shoppers have made of a service 
of love an orgy of merchandizing. In so far 
as the useful gift encourages the true Christ- 
mas spirit, it should be commended. 
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Tunics of embroidered tulle or net can be success 
fully arranged to give a modern appearance to an 
old gown in very much the style that Schwab 
has draped the embroidered tunic over this satin 
evening gown. Drapings of the tulle are deemed 
sufficient veiling for the corsage. (Left) 









This rose-colored taffeta evening frock from Parry 


is delightfully girlish. Though slashed in the 
front, an underskirt of lace gives a modest effect, 
and the simply draped tunic gives the necessary 
fulness in a conservative manner. The corsage 


is largely of the lace. (Above) 



















The lampshade tunic in its simplicity is 

shown on this dinner frock from the 

Maison Andre et Denise. It is of tulle 

bordered with a band of fox fur, and stands 

out from the draped foundation of brocaded 
satin. (Right) 
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-.Drecoll has designed a regal costume in 
» the evening gown of sulphur-yellow vel- 
‘vet brocaded on chiffon. The drapings 
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are cleverly arranged to lend height to the 


‘figure. A handsome collar of embroidered 


batiste and lace makes the corsage very 


dressy. (Left) 


A well-draped wrap of brocaded satin is 
given a very rich appearance at the Maison 


André et Denise by a pelerine of lace 
bordered with fur. (Above) 


Schwab has made a simple wrap of heavy 
crépe unique by gathering the roomy, 
shapeless upper part into a straight piece 
which forms the skirt section. The lux- 
urious collar of fur, dyed to match the 
color of the garment, adds an effective 


finishing touch. (Right) 
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For the dressy afternoon frock velvet 
is the accepted fabric, and Doeuillet 
has used it with great success in this 
moss-green velvet gown trimmed 
with bands of skunk. Lace softens 
the front of the corsage, and touches 

of embroidery lend a charming 

color contrast. (Left) 


Buzenet has used Chantilly lace to 
give the desired bouffant effect to 
the double tunics in the skirt, which 
lose themselves in the back under 
the draped panel of satin. Lace is 
combined ina lavish manner with 
the satin on the bodice. (Above) 













Doeuillet is showing plaited 
tunics on his duvetyn suits, 
which give the desired fulness 
from the waist to the knees in 
an attractive and sensible man- 
, mer. The jacket has a double 
® peplum, and vest, collar, and 
cuff-pieces of embroidery. 


(Right) 

























































it for hunting should be warm and 
al. Both these features have been 
red by Strom in this costume of 
yun. The skirt has inverted plaits 
side to give freedom for locomo-~ 
id fastens on the seam slightly at 
e of the center. This seam may 
uttoned if more width is de~ 
The coat is slightly double- 
d, with patch-pockets dis- 
3 flaps of tanleather. The 
yf the homespun is supple- 

| by a deeper one of the 
, and shaped pieces of 
ather are used to trim 
‘fs. A waterproof silk 
designed by Leon ex- 
sly for rough wear 
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The two-tone sweaters 
in silk or angora wool, 
with a large belt, patch-pock- 
ets, and snug collar and cuffs, 
are correct for skating and 

other outdoor sports 











PHOTOGRAPH BY 
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For motoring when the air is frosty, Strom has fashioned a warm coat of 
homespun, with deep collar and revers of skunk. The head arrangement of 


heavy rep silk is both novel and practical 
853 



























Pearl slides add anovel touch to 
this neck-~bow of brocaded rib- y 
bonedgedwithgoldgalloon 4 


The bows of bead-work- 


in variegated color- 
ings are new s 
and effec- 
tive _ One of the newest bags is 0: 
moire embroidered in cut 
steel with cut-steel fram 
and a handle of th 
moire with cut-stee 


slides 


The new 


evenin 
A dress-up finish to any me slipper i 
blouse is the collar and designedaftertheGrecia 
guimpe of tucked net finished . sandal, with velvet quar 


ters, vamp of matelass 
and the ribbons draw 
*. through rhineston 
or cut-stee 


buckles — 


with a plaited frill 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY FEDER 


: ; Tall ostrich plumes 
With the gowns showing Jib ehin ts ete 


Oriental tendencies, the har- drnainentietdaaee 


monious headdress is a chain of deau make imposing The brocaded satin mules with trimmings 0 
brightly colored beads headdresses French flowers make attractive Christmas gifts 
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All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10 cents each 
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No. 6356—A simple little school dress of serge or cash- 
mere. For the 8-year size 254 yards of 44-inch material 
are required. Patterns sold in 4- to 12-year sizes. 


No. 6451—Boy’s Russian blouse suit to be made from 
a woolen or linen material. For the 4-year size 23g yards 
of material are required. Patterns sold in 2-, 4-, and 6-year 
sizes. 


No. 6068—A pretty misses’ and small women’s dress 
to be made from silk or cloth. For the 16-year size 514 
yards of 36-inch material and 3% yard of lace edging are 











6068 


' 


required. Patterns sold in 14-, 16- and 18-ye 
sizes. J 


No. 6340—A dainty little party dress of chal 
can be made from this model. For the 8-yé 
size 214 yards of 36-inch material are require 
Patterns sold in 2-, 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes. 


No. 6148—A good coat-model for the cloth | 
corduroy garment. For the 8-year size 3 yar 
of 36-inch are required. Patterns are sold in t 
2- to 10-year sizes. 


“ay 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10 cents each 
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This is a depart- 
ment of specialists. 
ZB Miss Bertha E. 
fom, La Shapleigh, its editor, 
PVT is the cooking expert 
‘mer bile of Columbia Univer- 
“a sity, where she proves 
in the laboratory the ac- 

curacy of every recipe that 

she publishes. She is at the head 
of the younger generation of those 
who are helping our cooks—mothers, 
wives, sisters, and plain hired— 
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to get the most of nourishment 
and gustatory satisfaction out of 
the ‘‘high cost of living.’’ In ad- 
dition to Miss Shapleigh, nearly 
a score of special specialists 
write for Three Meals a Day. 
In this issue are Henry T. Finck, 
the “flavor man,” and Viola 
D. Noble, who makes can- 
dies par excellence. The de- 
partment is at your service. 
Address the editors at 119 
West 40th Street, New York 


Gastronomic Christmas Gossip 
By Rene Pe Binck 


Author of ‘‘ Food and Flavor ”’ 


‘““Food and Flavor’? was a ‘“‘best seller.’ 


? 


It had not been considered possible to 


excite the jaded appetites of novel readers, except by “‘going”’ the latest book ‘‘one 
better.” Henry T. Finck did it with a volume that put light into the delight of eating. 
Flavor’s the thing! Mr. Finck is writing a series of articles which will appear every other 
month. Read them. They are brimful of sound wisdom, common sense, and charm 


YOUNG lady in costly furs was 
walking down a New York street 
one Christmas afternoon, enjoying 
the contrast between the warm 
ishine overhead and the cold snow that 
‘-ackled under her feet, when she noticed 
shivering boy gazing wistfully into the 
indow of a delicatessen store. She was 
a her way to dine with friends, but there 
‘as half an hour to spare; so she told the 
Ms to follow her, and took him to the 
earest restaurant. ‘“‘ Beans,” he replied, 
hen she asked him what he would like to 
it; but the waiter presently returned and 
ud that there were no beans. 

“What will you have instead?” asked the 
oung lady, and the poor little fellow replied, 
Please, mam, I don’t know nothin’ but 
eans.”’ 

There are many boys and girls—and 
\dults, too—who know little or nothing but 
eans—except perhaps at Christmas time. 
‘he habit of giving Christmas dinners, or 
he material therefor, to families that 
mnot afford a square meal is as old as it 
; commendable. Corporations practise it 
3 well as individuals, and we are all re- 
hinded of our duty by the Salvation Army 


| 
| 


i 





lassies, ringing their little bells in the streets, 
and the men attired as Santa Claus, guard- 
ing the kettles into which you can throw 
your mite. Donors of larger sums are 
invited to witness the distribution of the 
edible presents. 

One might ask, ‘‘Why not give something 
of more lasting value?” But a good meal 
is not a mere luxury; it tones up weakened 
bodies and gives new strength to those 
who need it, not to speak of the pleasures 
of anticipation and realization to which 
it gives rise. To see these at their liveliest, 
one should witness the dinner given every 
year by a New York newspaper to several 
hundred newsboys. Each has his whole 
meal placed before him at once, and it is 
amusing to notice how practically every 
boy begins with the pie. 

When Scrooge, in Dickens’s “Christmas 
Carol,’ met the Ghost of Christmas Present, 
there were heaped up on the floor turkeys, 
geese, game, poultry, brawn, great joints 
of meat, sucking pigs, long wreaths of 
sausages, mince-pies, plum-puddings, bar- 
rels of oysters, red-hot chestnuts, cherry- 
cheeked apples, juicy oranges, luscious 
pears, and immense twelfth-cakes. This 
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ghost evidently did know something be- 
sides beans! 
grance of his delicacies makes us breathe 
the very atmosphere of Christmas! After 
all, most of us are like our cousins across 
the Atlantic, concerning whom Beatty- 
Kingston says that to the vast majority 
of them, old and young alike, “the most 
interesting and congenial of Christmas rites 
is that which is celebrated at table.” 

Of the ceremonies connected with the 
Christmas dinners of Merrie England, the 
quaintest was the serving of the boar’s head, 
which was an established custom seven 
hundred years ago. When Henry I. had 
his son crowned as joint ruler with himself, 
in 1170, “‘upon the Daie of Coronation,” 
as Holinshed relates, “King Henrie, the 
father, served his sonne at the table, as 
server, bringing up the boar’s head with 
trumpets before it, according to the man- 
ner.” This custom was indulged in by 
the nobility in general. Usually, the head 
was decorated with sprigs of holly between 
the tusks; or else an orange, an apple, or 
a lemon was inserted in the mouth. 

English families in our day have to con- 
tent themselves with meat of less ancient 
and aristocratic lineage than the wild boar, 
which no longer roams the forests. Even 
in Dickens’s day, as his list shows, the sub- 


stitute for it was the sucking pig, which on. 


both continents is now often served entire, 
with an apple in its mouth. Brawn is also 
in that list, but is no longer made of wild 
boar; nor is the sausage (if it ever was). 
Pork, in all its forms, is particularly ap- 
propriate for Christmas dinner, for it is 
preeminently midwinter meat; and _ ten- 
derloin from a young pig, properly fed, is 
as juicy and finely flavored as the best beef 
or mutton. It is cheaper, too, than its 
price indicates, for it is all meat—no waste. 

It is worth noting that among the eight 
varieties of meat mentioned by Dickens 


How the remembered fra- - 


oid 
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as in favor at Christmas-tide, several kinds 
of poultry are named, besides game, which 
includes birds.- Most appetizing is the 
picture which he draws of the Cratchit 
family, eating their stuffed goose with apple- 
sauce and mashed potatoes. Before the 
turkey was imported from America, goose 
was more in favor in England than it is 
now. In the United States, owing to de 
fects in breed and feed, the goose is rarely 
as juicy and flavorsome as it is in Ger- 
many and Russia, where it is in great favor 
at holiday banquets. The wild bird is 
seldom to be bought, and the wild turkey, 
too, has become almost as rare here as the 
boar in England; but the farmyard turkey, 
at its best, is so palatable that epicures do 
not worry. Nor do they say nay to a por- 
tion of capon or ordinary chicken, or to 
a nicely roasted squab. If the particularly 
delicious duck is not often seen on the holi- 
day menu, this is doubtless owing to its 
having too little meat on its bones for ban- 
quets at. which, in accordance with tradi- 
tion, everybody expects to be served bount 
fully. 

With the exception of duck, which is 
better in spring, the several varieties of 
domesticated poultry are at their best in 
midwinter, and this is probably the main 
reason why poultry has become the meat 
par excellence, not only for Christmas, but 
for the other two holidays we celebrate so 
close together—Thanksgiving Day and New 
Year’s. A glance at the markets indicates 
that housewives and caterers for public 
eating-places demand virtually the same 
things for these holidays, except that tur- 
keys preponderate more on Thanksgiving 
than at the other two feasts. 

The tendency to give our year’s end ban- 
quets preeminently the aspect of poultry 
feasts gives special importance to the 
question of cold storage. Undoubtedly, 
of all the foods sold in our markets, poultry 





Use one and seven-eighths cupfuls of powdered sugar, one cupful maple syrup, one-half cupful of thin 
cream, one and one-half cupfuls of chopped hickory-nuts. 
Bring to boiling point and let cook gently without stirring until it forms a soft ball in cold water. 
Remove from heat, cool until lukewarm, add half the nut-meats, and beat until creamy enough to knead. 

Then form into oblong shapes, and rollin the remaining nuts 


Canoe club pralines, daintily arranged in a toy canoe and decorated with Christmas ribbon and holly. } 
e 


Mix together the sugar, syrup, and cream. 
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;, as a rule, the least ap-. 
etizing. Of every four 
hickens or turkeys pur- 
hased, three have been 
eld in cold storage, 
sually for many 
nonths, and 
aostly un- 
rawn. 


uch poul- 
ry is taint- 
d in a way as 
ffensive to the 
nagination as to the 
alate, it is enough to 
ay that cold-storage 
owl is frozen fowl, 
nd freezing takes the 
avor out of all meat subjected to it. 
To the arguments against the use of cold- 
torage fowl which I advanced in my book, 
Food and Flavor,” I can now add a very 
trong one, brought forward in the New 
‘ork Medical Journal by Dr. ¥. L. Nascher. 
fost of us wish to live long. The Jews 
re noted for their longevity, due to their 
bservance of the sanitary code of Moses. 
me of the most important of these laws is 
nat rclating to Kosher meat, which must 
e used within three days after the animal 
sslaughtered. ‘There is probably no one 
actor more potent in causing early arterio- 
clerosis, and consequent premature senility, 
ia the introduction of food which rapidly 
ecomposes in the stomach and intestines, 
8 cold-storage foods do,” writes Dr. Nas- 
her, adding that those of the Jews who 
eglect the Mosaic sanitary code lose the 
dvantage which their race has over other 
ices in the matter of longevity. 
Inasmuch as Europeans have fresh poul- 
ty all the year round, there is really no 
2ason why we should not have it. Doubt- 
‘ss we would have it, had not the cold- 
orage business been made into a branch 
[ stock-gambling. It might be said that 
good cook can disguise the taint of storage 
owl, and give it flavor by using rich dress- 
ag and piquant sauices; but no dressing 
; Sauce can equal the natural, unalloyed 
avor of freshly. killed chickens, turkeys, 
nd other birds. | 






















Mashed potato may be garnished with imita- 
tion holly leaves cut from green peppers—the 
berries being cut from a ripe red pepper 


$39 


Our fish, also—and fish 
forms part of every elaborate 
holiday menu—is too often 
made unpalatable by having 
been held in cold storage. 
In midwinter the 
dealers are not 
always to 
blame, 
as it 

is 

au 
‘times 
_ diffi- 
cult to 
preveat 
fresh fish 
| from freezing 
- in transit. But 
most of the fishmen, 
to obviate the risk of 
decay, deliberately kecp 
their supplies frozen 
ah the vyearerouna, 
Surely, we ought to resent this procedure 
most vigorously, not only because freezing 
takes the agrceable flavor out of the fish, 
but because many of the dealers dishonestly 
make thirty per cent. or more extra profit 
by selling us frozen fish as fresh, for which 
they would have had to pay a third more in 
the wholesale market. | | 

As this magazine is read in alf parts of 
the country, as well as in other countries, 
it would not be practicable to indicate 
briefly what kinds of fish are timely for 
holiday or other banquets. But in every 
city there are newspapers which print mar- 
ket reports, giving the necessary informa- 
tion. If your favorite paper doesn’t do 
this, write to the editor and call his atten- 
tion to the fact that you want him to do it. 
From the epicurean point of view, it is 
almost as important that fish be in season 
as that it be fresh. Usually it is either 
both or neither. | 

Even desserts have their seasons. Ice- 
cream is as good during the year’s end 
holidays as at any time; but there is much 
more demand for it in summer. As for the 
two desserts which are almost de rigueur at 
the Christmas feast—mince-pie and plum- 
pudding—there are persons so robust that 
they can digest these spicy compounds at 
any time; but most of us venture to eat 
them only when the thermometer is below 
forty, as it is apt to be on December 25th 
and January rst. When you think it 
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appears in various lands. 


over, you will re- 
call that there are 
other things you 
can digest readily 
in cold weather, 
but not .on sultry 
days. 

The hour of the day makes a 
difference, too. Ifthe Christmas 
dinner is given at night, it is 
risky for many to eat pie or 
pudding who could do it with 
impunity at noon. The same is 
true with regard to fruit, which 
for most persons is certainly gold in the 
morning and lead at night. Fortunately, 
holiday dinners are usually. given in the 
afternoon, which makes it safe to serve 
mince-pie and plum-pudding, as well as 
apples and other fruits. 

Even dyspeptics need not hesitate to 
accept an invitation to Christmas or New 
Year’s dinner. Herbert Spencer was a 
victim of chronic dyspepsia, but in his auto- 
biography he writes: “‘I have often found 
dining out, in moderation, beneficial rather 
than injurious—especially in a_ lively 
circle. . . . My experience to a consider- 
able extent justifies the advice which 
Sir Henry Holland told me he gave to 
his dyspeptic patients. He recommended 
them to go out to dinner and eat made 
dishes.” 

It is necessary, to be sure, to emphasize 
the words ‘in moderation” as used by 
England’s great philosopher. As a rule, 
unfortunately,.our holiday dinners exem- 
plify what Mr. W. D. Howells calls “the 
great Northern pastime of gluttony.” On 
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Novel and attractive favors for the Christmas table may be 
fashioned from crape paper, illustrating Santa Claus as he 
First there is our own American 
Santa Claus, then his Dutch prototype, and La Bene- 
fano, the kindly old lady who takes his place in 
Italy, followed by the German Knech Rupert, 
and the Tyrolian Holy Man. 
toy houses are an excellent size for this, 
mounted on wooden stands, the crape 
paper which forms the dress being rolled 
and tied on with strings at the waist 
and neck, The costume of the 
Dutch Santa Claus is either brown 
or delft-blue; that of the Holy 
Man is brown, while La Bene- 
fano wears a gay apron and 
head-dress, In other cases 
the national costume 
may be safely followed 
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The dolls for 



























Christmas eve, 
1795, George 
and Martha 
Washington 
gave a dinner 
to tweny 
members of Congress, 
in writing about which 
Theophilus Bradbury 
says in a letter: “‘The 
dishes were placed all 
around, and there was 
an elegant variety of 
roast beef, veal, turkeys, 
ducks, fowls, hams, etc.; puddings, jellies, 


oranges, apples, nuts, almonds, figs, 
raisins, and a variety of wines and 
punches.” And this was a frugal meal 


compared with some that were consumed 
in those days. 

There is comfort in the information con- 
veyed by Senator George F. Hoar in his 
‘““A Boy Sixty Years Ago,” in which he ex- 
presses his belief that there is not a small 
boy in this generation whose stomach can 
hold a tenth part of what his did. While 
not a few still think they must make the 
table groan under its burden, and try to 
buy the biggest turkey instead of the best 


(which is a squab turkey), we are, on the 


whole, moving in the right direction, grad- 
ually substituting quality for superabund- 
ance. Itis no longer good form persistently 


to urge guests to take more; nor is it bad 
form to leave anything on one’s plate. In 
the end, genuine, enlightened epicureanis! 
will prevail, and “moderation” will be th 


watchword for holiday dinners, as for al 


others. 





Chocolates and Bonbons 
By Viola D. Noble 


Here are the very best candy recipes we have ever printed! Try them, and tell us if you 
ever found such good ones. Miss Noble’s candies are on sale at the best hotels in New 
York City, and we feel justly proud of the delicious bonbons and chocolates our readers 
can make from these recipes. Every one has been sampled by the editors and proved good 


{bons and most chocolates, and is made 
by cooking sugar and water to the 
ight degree. The home candy-maker will 
ind the following rule quite simple, yet one 
hat makes a soft and delicious center- 
ream: 


I ons and: is the foundation of bon- 


*ondant 


Take two pounds of granulated sugar, one 
juarter teaspoonful cream of tartar (scant), 
me pint of water. Place sugar and water 
na kettle over a hot fire and stir until it 
umost reaches the boiling point; then, with 
1 wet cloth, wash down the sides of the kettle 
o remove all sugar-crystals. Add the 
ream of tartar, dissolved in a little water, 
ind boil until the syrup will form a soft ball 
n ice-water, or to be more accurate, use a 
randy-thermometer and cook to 238° Fahr- 
nheit. Never stir the syrup after it reaches 


the boiling point, and avoid shaking the ket- 
‘le, as sugar grains very easily. Pour the 
syrup onto a marble or slate slab, or a large 
dlatter that has been placed in a level posi- 
tion, where it can remain until cold. Pour 
slowly, retaining the last bit of syrup in the 
xettle, as a few drops might cause the whole 




















Candles form a novel center- 
_ Piece for the Christmas feast. Use 
a mirror—or ice may be frozen in 
\ a large pan, raised on bits of 
wood or corks to allow for melting 
water. Surround with holly leaves 
and berries and arrange eleven 
lighted candles in star shape 





to crystallize. Moistening the slab and 
sprinkling the top of the syrup with water 
will help it to cool more quickly. When 
cold, stir with a paddle or wooden spoon 
until white and creamy. In about ten | 
minutes it will form a stiff mass. When you 
find it beginning to set, place immediately 
in a bowl, and cover with a damp cloth. 
Set aside for twenty-four hours, and it will 
be in splendid condition for use. 


Bonbons 


Save about two-thirds of the fondant for 
coating and use the remainder for centers. 
These can be made by mixing the cream 
with jams of different flavors, chopped nuts, 
raisins, figs, dates, etc., which makes them 
more delicious than using extracts does. It 
will only be necessary to give directions for 
making one kind, as others may be made in 
the same way. 


Raspberry Bonbons 


Take twelve ounces—about a cupful—of 
bonbon cream and mix with four rounding 
teaspoonfuls of thick raspberry jam; mold 
with confectioner’s sugar into small round 
balls. - Handle as soft as possible, as they 






The first Christmas in America may be repre- 
sented by a log-cabin with figures of the early set- 
tlers, animals, the, wood-pile, and the well-sweep. 
The nursery supply may be drawn on and much 
curiosity excited as to what the animals will be. Then 
the whole arrangement may be snowed under by 
flour or corn-starch 
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will soon stiffen enough to coat easily. 

Put the rest of the fondant into a double- 
boiler, flavor with a teaspoonful of rasp- 
berry extract, and tint a delicate pink with a 
vegetable coloring. Melt over boiling water, 
stirring occasionally until of the consistency 
of thick cream. Drop in the centers one 
at a time, cover with the cream, and remove 
with a dipping-fork (or a wire bent to form 
a loop at the end) onto wax paper. 

There is an endless variety of flavors and 
colors which may be made. A simple way 
to make four kinds of bonbons from this 
same quantity of fondant is to divide one 
cupful of cream into four equal parts. 
Mold one part with grated cocoanut, one 
part with chopped crystallized or preserved 
pineapple, another part with chopped cher- 
ries, and the last portion with a teaspoonful 
of melted chocolate. When molding the 
chocolates, place a walnut-meat in the 
center 

For coating them, melt the remainder of 
the cream in the double-boiler, flavor with a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and dip the cocoanut 
centers; then add a teaspoonful of lemon and 
a little yellow coloring, and dip the pine- 
apple centers. Add half a teaspoonful of 
wild cherry extract and a little red coloring, 
and coat the cherry centers; and for the last 
portion, color and flavor to taste with melted 
chocolate, and dip the chocolate centers. 

When using the same 
batch to make several 
kinds, be careful to save 
the strong flavors and 
colors for the last. By 
using this method you 
will avoid crude coloring; 
they will blend harmoni- 
ously, and when packed 


An elderly person 
will appreciate a box- 
ful of old-fashioned 
jelly-wafers arranged 
in a blue or pink home- 
made, flowered cretonne 
box. A spray of mistletoe 
or partridge-berry will sug- 
gest Yule. Use one and one- 
half cupfuls of cooked, sifted 
dried apricots, apple-pulp, 
prunes, figs, or plums. Two 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar. 
Flavoring. Two-thirds cup- 
ful of water, one and one- 
half ounces gelatine soaked in 
one cup of cold water. 

Boil the sugar and water 
together for five minutes, then add the fruit-pulp and 
simmer until thick, like marmalade. Add the soaked 
gelatine a little at atime until all is in, and let it boil 
up thoroughly all over. It will then leave the spoon 
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Old-Fashioned Jelly Wafers 


spoon onto waxed paper and: let set for several ho 
When stiff, press together i in pairs, spread on waxed papeéts, 
and dry ina current of air for two hours. Then rollin gram 
lated sugar, dip again, and dry. Do not use for two days 





with chocolate creams, they will make an 
artistic and tempting Christmas gift. : 
Chocolate Creams " 
Chocolate centers may be made as die 
rected for bonbons. Chocolate coating is. 
similar to bonbon coating, if you use a dip- 
ping-fork, but the majority of fine candies 
are hand- dipped.. Use any good confec- 
tioner’s coating-chocolate, as it comes pre- 
pared at a reasonable price. The ordinary 
sweet chocolate will not do. Melt slowly 
in a double-boiler, removing from the aa 
when partly melted, as care must be taka 
not to get the chocolate too hot. Me 
melted, place two large tablespoonfuls on 
slab or platter, and manipulate with a pallet. 
knife or your fingers until quite cold, when 
it will “string” nicely. Put in a bonbon 
center, cover with the chocolate, and remove 
with the thumb and first two fingers; drop 
onto waxed paper, making any design you 
wish with the chocolate that strings from the 
fingers. If you use a dipping-fork, proceed 
as you would for bonbons. As the choco- 
late becomes too stiff, add a little from the 
boiler, work until the tight consistency, and 
proceed as before. Be sure the chocolate is 





thoroughly cold, otherwise the candies will 
streak when finished. The secret of success 
ful coating is to have the chocolate the right 
temperature. 


This can be learned only by 
practice, but the pleasure 
derived from knowing 
your choice home-made: 
candies are as attrac 
tive as any bought at 
our best confectioners re- 
pays one for the time 
spent in learning the ar 
of chocolate-coating. 



















in long strings. 
themixture and nue : 


mint-leaves or Oo 
teaspoonful of pepp 
mint essence, and color 
pale green with vegeta 
coloring. The second half, fl 
with rose and color pink. Inca 


lemon extracts; for prunes a 
figs use orange. Plums m 
have a little orange or lemé 
extract added to them. 
Drop mixture from a narrow 


Inexpensive Hospitality 


By Mrs. Anna Richards 


curred to me that others may be 

interested in a hospitality which 
20uld be possible for even the smallest in- 
ome. Course dinners can be given which 
re not only inexpensive, but delicious as 
ell. The entire cost of the menu given 
elow, purchased in a large city, was $1.53; 
nd six people were served. Any hostess 
an do as well, if care is used in planning 
nd if every dish is perfectly cooked. Mar- 
ets vary throughout the country, so to give 
he actual prices for each article might be 
uisleading, but the total should not vary 
9 any marked extent. 


ECAUSE our friends so enjoy the 
B dinners at our table, it has oc- 


Cream of onion soup 
Smothered rabbits 
Potato puffs 

Baked tomatoes 
| Banana salad 
| Bread and butter sandwiches 
| Fruit roly-poly - 
Coffee 
| Crackers Cheese 


While this is an actual dinner, advantage 
ras taken of the fact that the rabbits were 
nusually low in price on the day pur- 
hased. In other words, the menu was 
nly tentatively planned until after a visit 
o the markets showed what was the best 
alue for that particular day. 

The table was very carefully set and dec- 
rated. Because of the Christmas month, 
pot of blooming cyclamen was used for a 
enterpiece. 

I use a modified service. Butter is 
erved at our simple company dinners, so the 
‘read-and-butter plate appears at the right 
ind just above the plate. Twenty inches 
f£ space is allowed for each person, and 
aore if I can possibly manage it. I use 
nly one service plate; the soup-plate is 
laced on this, and both are removed after 
his course. It is good form to continue 
he use of the service plate throughout the 
neal. only when there are plenty of maids. 
In setting the table, place as many knives 
's will be needed at the right of the service 
late, with their sharp edges toward the 
late. At the right of the knives is the 
oup-spoon, and beyond that the oyster or 
4 d’ceuvre fork, should these courses be 
ncluded. At the extreme left arrange the 















forks, with the fork to be last used nearest 
the plate. The spoons may be placed above 
the plate. The water-glass is at the tip of 
the knives, while the napkin may be either 
on the service plate or at the left of the forks. 

Most of the items in this menu are sim- 
ple. Here are the recipes for the most 
important ones. 


Onion Soup 


To four good sized onions chopped very 
fine, add two thin slices of bacon cut in 
very small bits. Let this cook slowly until 
the onions are soft and the bacon a very 
light brown. Add two cupfuls of cold 
water and let come to a good boil. Mash 
the onions with a large spoon. Do not 
pour off water, but add one and one-half 
cupfuls of rich milk; season well with salt, 
pepper, and a dash of paprika. Thicken 
with just sufficient flour to make the soup 
creamy. Serve without straining. 


Smothered Rabbit 


Soak one pair of cleaned rabbits in salt 
water for two or three hours. Wipe care- 
fully with a dry cloth and rub all over with 
alittle oil. Season well with salt and pepper 
and sprinkle with flour. Put them in a 
pan that has been well greased with oil 
or drippings (oil is preferable, as it adds 
flavor to the rabbits). Put into a moderate 
oven, and when they conimence to brown 
add a little boiling water. Baste frequently 
and serve on a large platter. 


Fruit Roly-Poly 


To two cupfuls of flour add a pinch of 
salt, four level teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one tablespoonful of lard 
(or shortening). Mix with cold water to 
a consistency sufficient to roll out very 
thin. Take one-half can of chopped peaches 
or pineapple, or any fresh fruit in season. 
Spread fruit on rolled-out crust, sprinkle 
well with sugar, roll up as jelly-roll, and put 
in a deep round pan well greased with 
butter. Add one-half cupful of sugar and 
a tablespoonful of butter. Cover all with 
boiling water and put in the oven to bake 
until a good brown. The boiling water, 
sugar and butter make the sauce. Serve hot. 
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Everyday Recipes with Typical Menus 


SS 


Christmas Day 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Baked sausages 
Waffles, syrup 
Coffee 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Oyster cocktails 
Brown bread folds 













An Economical Day 
BREAKFAST 


A Vegetarian Day 























BREAKFAST 




















Uncooked cereal 
Ham5urg steak 
Fried apples 
Raised muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Baked apples 
Plain omelet é 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 






























Cream of cauliflower soup 










' Pimolas Ripe olives Rolls Pickles 
CE ad ee ob uff Clear consommé, garnish of Hermits Tea 
Ie pimiento stars 
Cookies el ae ae *Roast goose, potato stuffing PINNES 







(garnish of fried apple-rings and 
sausages) 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Boiled onions 


Vegetable soup 
Mock “beef a la mode 
Delmonico potatoes 

Braised celery 

Pineapple soufflé ~ 
Coffee «@ 













Tomato soup oe crackers 

| Swiss steak Baked macaroni 
Lettuce and pimiento salad 
Steamed fig pudding 
















Dinner salad 
Crackers .Cream cheese 
English a buddae: brandy 










Garnish whe ‘holly and send 
lighted to table) 
Vanilla ice cream with red bar-le- ° 
duc currants 
Oakes, candies, nuts, and raisins 
Apollinaris Black coffee 
















Eggs Creole Southern Sweet 


Cook in blazer of Potatoes 


chating-dish one table- 
spoonful of finely chop- 
ped onion and three 
tablespoonfuls of butter 
for three minutes; add 
one-half cupful of fresh 
mushrooms, broken in 
small pieces, one table- 
spoonful of finely chop- 
ped green pepper, and 
cook five minutes. Add 
one and one-half cup- 
fuls of tomatoes, and 


Pare and cut sweet 
- potatoes in pieces as for 
French fried. Ina cas- 
serole, put a layer of 
potatoes, one table- 
spoonful of butter in 
small pieces, a sprink- 
ling of salt, and just a 
suspicion of cinnamon. 
Continue until dish is 
nearly full. Cover and 
cook slowly two hours, 
basting often with 


SUPPER 


Eggs creole (chafing-dish) 
Toasted crackers’ Olives 
Fruit cake Tea 


A Company Day 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Broiled chops 
Waffles, maple syrup 
Coffee 













DINNER 













Oyster soup 
Roast leg of lamb, currant jelly 
Roasted potatoes 

Creamed turnips: 


cook ten minutes. Then melape thas Rides neay butter and water from 
add five slightly beaten RE oa eh Mid hot wil 


eggs, salt and pepper, 
and cook until eggs are. 
set. Serve on toasted 
crackers. 


SUPPER 


Deviled crabs (in chafing dish); 
Clives Z 
Parker House rolls 
Ovanaoe and bananas 
‘ cae ee, ' -shiced together - 
864 Cakes Tea 


What to Eat 


Coffee Ice-Cream 


Scald oue pint of miik with one-half cup- 
ful of dry coffee. Strain into three slightly 
beaten eggs, one cup sugar and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt. Return to fire and cook 
sintil mixture coats the spoon. Add one 
quart of cream, and freeze. Serve with 
marshmallow-sauce. 


Marshmallow-Sauce 


In the upper part of a double-boiler, put 
one-fourth pound of marshmallows. When 
melted, pour on a syrup made by boiling one 
cupful of sugar and 6ne-fourth cupful of 
water ten minutes. Add one-half teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and cool. 


Roast Beef Salad 


A very rare piece of roast beef is excellent 
for the salad. Cut in very thin pieces, and 
marinate in a French dressing to which a 
finely chopped slice of onion has been added. 
Serve on a platter garnished with potato 
salad, pickled beets, and lettuce. | 
_ Note: Any cold left-over vegetables may 
be marinated and used as a garnish. 


J ellied Prunes 


Cook one-third pound of prunes until 
‘soft; remove stones and cut meat in pieces. 
Soak one-half box of gelatine in one-half cup 
cold water, and add to one pint of the syrup 
in which prunes were cooked. Add one 
cupful of sugar, one-fourth cupful ‘of lemon 
juice, and the prunes. Mold and chill. 
Serve with plain or whipped cream. 





Purée Jackson 


Cook three potatoes and three stalks of 
celery cut in slices in one quart of chicken- 
stock until tender. Rub through a sieve. 
Scald one pint of milk with a slice of onion, 
a blade of mace, and a bit of bay-leaf; strain 
and add three tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour, rubbed to a paste; cook five min- 
utes. Combine mixtures, season to taste 
with salt, pepper, and paprika. 








Spinach Omelet 
| 


_ Make a French omelet, using four eggs, 
four tablespoonfuls of milk, one-half tea- 
‘spoonful of salt, and pepper. Have the 
omelet-pan hot, put into it one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and turnin the egg mixture. 
As the egg sets, lift with a knife, never al- 
lowing it to become hard. When nearly all 
the egg is firm, begin to fold the omelet; 
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turn onto a bed of spinach, and serve at 
once. Any left-over spinach may be re- 
heated with cream and butter and used for 
this omelet. 


Roast Goose 


Singe, draw, wash, stuff, and truss a goose. 
Dredge with flour and salt, and lay strips of 
fat pork over the breast. Roast in a hot 
oven two hours, basting frequently with 
butter and hot water. 


Stuffing 


Chop finely two onions, mix with one- 
fourth cupful of finely chopped pork, and 
combine with two cupfuls of hot mashed 
potato and one and one-half cupfuls of soft 
stale bread-crumbs. Add one-third cupful 
of butter, one beaten egg, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of sage, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of black pepper. 


Russian Apple-Stuffing for Roast Goose 


Chop two cupfuls of tart apples, green- 
ings or Baldwins preferred, with one cupful 
of seeded raisins. Stuff goose and truss as 
usual. The flavor is delicious and quite 
different. 


Jellied Chicken Sandwiches 


Chop the meat of a cold chicken with one 
stalk of celery, or put all through a food- 
chopper. Season with a little grated onion 
and minced parsley. Soak one tablespoon- 
ful of granulated gelatine in one teaspoonful 
of water until soft, then add six tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet cream and heat over hot water 
until the gelatine is dissolved. Add the 
chicken meat, lemon juice, salt, and paprika 
to taste, beat all together thoroughly and 
pour into a shallow, oblong pan, wet in cold 
water. Set on ice to chill, then cut in slices 
to fit the bread cut for sandwiches. 


Mock Beef 4 la Mode 


Beef 4 la mode is a substantial dish. Cut 
a Hubbard squash into thick slices, remove 
the outer skin and the pithy inside portion 
which contains the seeds. Butter a deep 
stone baking-dish. Arrange a layer of the 
squash; dust with salt and pepper; add 
a thinly sliced onion and a layer of tender 
carrots, thinly sliced, with a thin covering 
of chopped parsley. Repeat with alternate 
layers until the dish is full, and then fill 
up with beef-stock. Cover and bake in 
a moderate oven for two hours. Make a 
thick brown gravy with some more stock; 


866 What to Eat 


add a _ tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce or mushroom-ketchup; arrange 
squash cutlets and other vegetables on 
a heated dish and pour the gravy over it. 
Garnish with small yellow turnips which 
have been boiled, and fried hominy. Serve 
with potatoes and tender cabbage. Re- 
member, a large Hubbard squash must be 
used for this dish. When properly cooked 
you can hardly detect that no meat has 
been used. 


Cranberry-Ice 


‘Wash one quart of cranberries. Cook in 
one pint of water five or six minutes. 
Strain through a coarse cheese-cloth, add 
one pint of sugar and cook until sugar is 
dissolved, stirring all the time. When cool, 
add the strained juice of two lemons, and 
freeze to a mush. This amount will serve 
eight people. 


Westchester Club Salad 


Use one-half a grapefruit, one orange, 
one cupful of pineapple, one apple, one 
banana, one cupful of white grapes, and one- 
half cupful of celery. Cut all in the same 
size pieces. Cut the grapes in half and re- 
move seeds; free the grapefruit and orange 
pulp from the containing membrane. Make 
a French dressing with one-fourth cupful of: 
olive oil, the juice of one lemon, one table- 
spoontiul of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half teaspoonful of paprika. Add 
this to the fruits, and let stand one hour. 
Drain, arrange on lettuce with one-half cup 
of boiled raisins and mayonnaise. 


Pralines 


Boil one pound of dark brown sugar 
(coffee A) with just enough water to dissolve 
it, until it threads a fine strand when poured 
from the end of aspoon. Stir in one pound 
of pecan-meats, and when evenly mixed 
through the candy, drop by large spoonfuls 
onto a marble board. Flatten and round 
each one, and when cool, run a knife under 
each and take up, ready to eat. They keep 
any length of time, but the nut-meats are 
more oily and sweet when the candy is fresh. 
Pralines have the indescribable taste of 
cooked brown sugar, with the pecan-meat 
flavor. 


Brown Sugar Nut-Candy 


Mix one pound of brown sugar and one 
pint of molasses with one teaspoonful of. 
soda dissolved in a little water. Stir the. 
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ingredients together and boil until the 
candy will harden when a little of it is 
dropped into cold water. Remove from the 
fire and stir through and through one pound 
of chopped pecan or walnut-meats. The 
more nut-meats, the better the candy. Stir 
the nut-meats in while the candy is boiling 
hot. Pour onto flat dishes, buttered, to 
cool. Cut in squares. Never substitute 
peanuts for the pecan or walnut-meats in 
these candies. 


Parker House Roast Beef 


A piece of beef intended for roasting is 
carefully freed of tough membranes. To 
prevent the meat from becoming dry in 
cooking, it is larded with strips of salt pork. 
Or better still, slices of beef-suet are pounded 
wita a wooden beater to the thickness of 
a slice of bacon, and the roast is enveloped 
in these. It is then roasted in a very hot 
oven, allowing ten minutes for every pound, 
unless the roast happens to be longer than 
it is wide. In the latter case, eight minutes 
for each pound will be sufficient. Serve 
the roast with only its own juices for gravy 
and with fresh grated horseradish as a 
relish. This method of roasting beef is’ 


especially adapted to cooking in gas-ovens. 


Potato Omelet ” 


Beat the yolks of three eggs very light. 


Season one cupful of mashed potatoes with - 
one saltspoonful of salt, one-half cupful of - 


milk, two teaspoonfuls of sifted flour, a 
little chopped parsley, pepper to taste,and a 
little lemon juice, if liked. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs into this, then the well beaten 
whites. Heat an omelet-pan, butter, and 
whens piping hot, pour the potato omelet 
into it. Brown lightly, turn, and serve very 
hot. 


Swiss Steak 
Select a two-pound steak frcm the under 


"or upper round. See that it is cut one inch - 


or one and one-half inches in thickness. 
Sear it on both sides in a hot skillet. Then 


remove to a platter and dust thickly with 


flour. Place in a casserole with a small 
piece of suet. Mix one chopped onion with 
one. cup of tomato. Season with salt and 
pepper and place this dressing over one-half 
the meat and fold the other half over. 
a very little water, renewing if necessary to’ 
keep it from burning,and cook very slowly 
two or three hours. Thicken the 
liked, and serve from the casserole. 
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gravy, if 4 
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New Helps for Housekeepers 


This magazine has Good Housekeeping housekeeping helps 
for some years Ins tl tute that have been ap- 
















maintained a labor- proved during the 
atory for the test- month. The tests 
ing of appliances will be as exhaust- 














intended for house- i : 3 The \ ive as before; the 
hold use. That ser- { Goon Houstxeranc hisruTe results should en- 
vice has been of Coo, Hi oy NAN 4 able every house- 
inestimable value > SUSEKEEFING keeper to keep up 


to our readers, in wade pei) Sh = to date with regard 
that it has put for- to mechanical helps, 
ward good things and held back bad. We shall be glad to have our attention 
Beginning with this issue we shall called to any new device. Address the 
widen the scope of the Institute’s work Director in care of Good Housekeeping 
and describe in each issue the new Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York 


J \FFICIENCY in household work demands size were used in each case, and great care was 
that no money shall be wasted; that no taken to make the conditions of the tests identical. 
strength shall be wasted. Measure your Asa result, two quarts of water in the Indestructo 

sost-price and your efficiency against the cost-price kettle boiled in eleven minutes; in another kettle 


ind efficiency of some one piece of household appa- the same quantity of water boiled in eleven 
‘atus of tested value, and then see if you can afford minutes, forty seconds; and in still another kettle 
sot to use labor-saving household devices. the water boiled in fifteen minutes. The amount 


Of the fifty-odd articles investigated during the of gas used in the three tests ranged from two and 
month in the Good Housekeeping Institute, three-quarters cubic feet to three and one- 
some were disapproved outright because of quarter cubic feet. When this difference is 
serious defects. Concerning some others, sug- multiplied by the proper number of operations 
yestions were made upon which manufacturers for the week’s work, the saving in gas becomes 
ire now at work, with a prospect that approval appreciable. 
will be awarded the improved model. By far The Indestructo ware was also put to the 
che larger number, however, met with the ap- ice-water test previously mentioned. On the bot- 
sroval of the Institute and were awarded the tom, where it had been red-hot, the kettle was 
seal of approval. tempered to a blue steel, but it was still smooth, 
Some particularly interesting tests have been whole, and, with barely a trace of “buckling,” 
completed on KITCHEN-UTENSIL WARE. was as good as new. An aluminum kettle 
Not only was a new kitchen ware discovered, when put to this test was not even discolored, 
dut new facts, no less interesting, about some remaining in every respect as good as new. 
nore familiar wares were also discovered. All three wares are to be recommended as 
First was established the fact that well-made good investments for the kitchen equipment. 
mamel-ware is far more durable than many There is a very general demand for an effic- 
who use only the cheap makes of this ware ient DISH-WASHING MACHINE, probably 
will credit. Of all the enamel-ware approved because dish-washing is pure drudgery to most 
oy the Institute, not one piece showed a women. There is no machine which alto- 
hip or crack when it was put to the follow- gether does away with work, but the Walker 
ng test: First, the kettle, pudding-pan, Dishwasher has some very obvious advan- 
or saucepan is placed, empty, on the tages, which were demonstrated during its 
‘siant” burner of the gas-range, with month of service in the Institute. 
zas turned on full. After being heated First, it proved to be effective. Dishes 
‘or three minutes in this manner, half a do not have to be scraped unduly 
cupful of ice-water is thrown in, and the nor soaked, save in the case of egg 
heat turned off. If well made, the enamel dishes, which should first be treated to 
's sufficiently elastic to withstand the test. a cold-water bath, whether they are to be 
This does not mean, however, that continued washed by hand or machine. Again, most 
treatment of this sort is desirable. What it cooking dishes can be washed in the machine. 
Joes mean is that enamel-ware given a rea- Best of all, one tea-kettle of boiling water 
sonable care will serve a long period of is sufficient for the complete operation, 
usefulness. Enamel-ware is also more three or four quarts, with soap, being 
2conomical of gas than some other wares, used for the washing, and two quarts, 
ulthough in this particular it is cheapest clear, for the final rinsing. The dishes 
to cook in a new nickel-steel ware, called dry ina few moments, with practically no 
Indestructo. In this, foods can be cooked wiping. Bae machine B large enous eis 
more quickly and with less gas-con- several courses of dishes. cooking- 
sumption od is possible with at least eee Se ee dishes save deep kettles and those which 
two other wares. cost. These lamps,made for walls, require scraping or scouring can be 
| Of course, in making tests to demon- tables. or hanging fixtures, come washed in a second run of the machine. 































3 in nickel, brass.or old .th ae nate 
‘strate this, kettles of thesame shape and Sol fenie dose vangetor iat When equipped for hand-power, it is not 
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-difficult to operate; but 
there is an electrically 
driven machine which 
does away with 
this labor. 


Success in “fireless' cookery depends largely upon 

skill in heating the stones or metal plates to the 

proper degree. The Weidman Heat Gauge, when 

placed as above on the heating-stone, registers the 
rise in temperature up to 600° Fahrenheit 


The washer is not noiseless, but it takes 
a shorter time to “do” the dishes than 
does washing by hand, without taking 
longer merely to clean the machine 
than it would to wash the dishes 
by hand—a popular criticism of 
dish-washing machines that some- 
times holds true. 

Within the last two or three 
years New York, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire 
have been visited by epidem- 
ics of a new disease, the source 
and very name of which baf- 
fled the best physicians. ‘‘ Malig- 

“nant sore throat” is only one of 
the terms applied in an attempt 
to classify it. Only recently have 
bacteriologists been able to iso- 
late the germ responsible for this 
disease. They traced it directly to 
bacteria separated from milk clari- 
fied by the De Laval MILK 
CLARIFIER. Research work on 
this disease is still being carried on in order to disclose 
the whole truth. Meanwhile, in the Institute the 
Milk Clarifier cleaned raw milk purchased from a 
grocery store on the East Side of New York. It 
cleaned pasteurized milk. And it cleaned certified 
milk that sold at fifteen cents a quart. All these 
grades of milk showed a “‘dirt”’ deposit after clari- 
fying; the raw milk, of course, showing the greatest 
need for the operation. While not a machine for 
ordinary household use, it is a machine for house- 
keepers to be informed about, for undoubtedly it 
would materially lessen milk dangers if city and 
town milk supplies were sent through a clarifier be- 
fore distribution to consumers. Many milk dealers 
are already using the machine. The milk is sent 
through the machine, and by centrifugal force alone 
the heavier ‘‘slime,” containing dirt, bacteria, etc., 
is thrown to the outside of the whirling bowl, while 
the cleaned milk passes through. The process 
seems to eliminate bacteria which have never been 
reached by any other method. 
~ Not everyone can cook at sea-level, or near enough 
to it to be unaffected by atmospheric conditions. 
Wherever potatoes will “boil”? but not cook, a 
PRESSURE COOKER is needed. It is capable of 
maintaining twenty-five pounds of steam... Between 
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that and thirty pounds, the safety valve “‘blows off,” 
as will be seen in the illustration. Fifteen pounds of 
steam is easily maintained on a small gas-burner, 
turned as low as possible. Everything to be boiled) 
or steamed can be cooked in the Pressure Cooker, 
By using smaller inner utensils, more than one thing 
can be cooked at a time. And it must not be forgot- 
ten that with this device less time is required for cook- 
ing. Potatoes usually requiring thirty min- 
utes’ boiling were tender and mealy in 
fifteen minutes. The cooker is made in 
three sizes, and is especially adapted for 
use at high altitudes where boiling does 
not mean a cooking temperature. 
It was during the chilly days of early fall 
that the value of a small ELECTRI€ 
RADIATOR was really appreciated in the 


Institute. The Twin Glower Radiator has 
only two incandescent heating 
The Pressure elements, but its cheery glowis 


Cooker saves 
time in cook- 

ing all foods which 
must be steamed 
or boiled, It may 
be used at the sea- 

shore or on the 
mountain-top 


capable of throwing out a sur- 
prising amount of heat. There 
is a largei size made with three 
elements. Neither the first 
price nor the maintenance- 
cost of these is prohibitive, 
while the convenience and 
comfort they afford are more than 
appreciable. Especially when 
the baby must be given his bath 
will their quick and really safe 
heat be appreciated. . 

Another electrical ‘‘ comfort ” 
is the SLEEPING- BLANKET, 
which is a puff, light as down, 
and kept just warm enough for 
comfort. For one sleeping out of 
doors it is ideal, as there need be 
no weight to the bed-clothing, and 
yet one can keep as warm as toast 
and still enjoy all the bracing 
benefits of the out-of-doors. For 
aged people and all others who 
find difficulty in keeping warm: 
enough o’ nights, it will prove a 
boon. The blanket is provided with 


¢ 


or prevent a back-ache 
limits. On it are show! 
(See p. 869) and a glas 


to be effective | f 


: 


Four inches up or down may cause 
This table is adjustable within these 
the Higrade Slate Molding Board 


rolling-pin heavy enough 


two heats; but the higher one is never needed, save 
n attacks of rheumatism or neuralgia where heat is 
grateful. The puff is safe; it cannot become over- 
heated, and it is made in both single- and double- 
bed sizes. The low heat represents a temperature of 
120° Fahrenheit, and a cost of practically five cents 
for ten hours of current. 

When sinks, tables, and work-benches planned 
for kitchen use are built high enough for the average 
woman to use and maintain healthful conditions, a 
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backs that’ the 
adjustable table 
accomplishes. 
The Aluminum 
Mat is a small 
device which is 
worth while, es- 
pecially with a 
fireless cooker. It 
is intended to be 























long forward step will have been taken toward effi- placed directly on 
ciency in housework. The Bennett ADJUSTABLE _ the bottom of the 
KITCHEN TABLE can be quickly changed, and cooker, beneath 


by the woman herself, to varied heights within a the heated stone 
range of four inches. When at its highest, the or plate which 
table is more convenient for most operations, would otherwise 
even for a person below medium height, because be placed directly 
work is accomplished by arm muscles instead on the cooker. 
of back muscles—which 
were never intended 
for such service. The 
table is strongly built and 
of simple construction, 
as can be seen from the 
illustration. Its strongest 
recommendation is the 
fact that as a work-bench, 
it can be adapted to 
the height of the worker, 
as well as to. a_ partic- 
ular operation—ironing, 
for instance, which 
requires a different 
working-level from 
cake-making. 
Until all house- 






The Twin Glower 
Radiator is an efficient 
electric heater which costs 
only a few cents an hour to use. 
Where a bath-room or bedroom must 
be rapidly and safely heated, it is invaluable 
































Even the best constructed cookers 
will give a longer term of service 
if this appliance is consistently used. 

It seems a fairy performance 
indeed to light gas without 


| ee estas matches or friction of any kind. 
| eae i, =n fe The Universal GAS LIGHTER de- 
030Inches high, pends solely upon a tiny bit of 


or have their old 


Es. raised,- the unknown chemical, held suspended 


by filament wires in a small, per- 


The Walker Dish 


washer comes in 








‘Androcks DISH- both hand -power f : : 
: : As Olokeeis Hartel: orated tube, which telescopes into 
‘PAN STAND will help Relay ecduels the a handle some two and one-quarter 


where hand washing of 
dishes must be done. And 
it really is a help worthy of notice, 
ka it affords the same saving to tired 


labor of dish-washing 
and wiping, is easy to 
clean, and saves time 
for busy house 
workers 


inches long. This little convenience 
should be held about an inch above the 
burner, with the gas turned on. The 
chemical first glows and—presto!— 
the gas is lighted. The Lighter lasts 
indefinitely; if it fails to light or takes too long, 
the chemical can be brought back to usefulness by 
holding the lighter in the gas-flame for a moment or 
two. It must be kept closed when not in use 
or it will require a longer time to light the 
gas. It isnot adapted for use on the oven 
pilot-light or any similar small flame, prob- 
ably because of the small amount of.gas discharged 
through such burners. When kept at its best, the 
gas lights with this in three seconds. 

If you plan to make any candies at home during 
Christmas holidays, the Higrade SLATE MOLDING 
BOARD will be of real help. It took about one-half 
the usual time to cool the fondant cream when this 
board was used in the Institute, and not one grain 
sugared, even though it was not a good ‘candy day.” 
The beating was done in six minutes—more time 
saved—and every particle of the creamy fondant 
could be scraped up and placed in the stone jar to 
be set away and “ripened.” The slate may be inset 
into a table or work-shelf, but we advise using it on 
top, for it is practically impossible to keep the seams 
in a sanitary condition. There are no disadvan- 
tages to the method we advise, as the slate surface 
grips without sliding or moving as a board will do. 











This all-steel kitchen 
- work-table is only one of many 
designs, including kitchen-cabinets. The table 
proved to be vermin proof. It was easy to work 
on, asthe working-shelf is somewhat higher than 
the average table. Drawers and cupboards shut 
tight, and the catches do not work loose 
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Discoveries wanted ! 





# When embroidering eyelets, or doing other needle- 
work without hoops over the first finger, fasten a 
square of white table-oilcloth beneath the work. 
This is stiff enough to hold the cloth in place, 
while the glaze prevents sewing through and also 
saves the fingers countless needle pricks. 

R. A. P., New York. 


For material for a net guimpe or yoke, go to the 
upholstery department and purchase the finest net 
that is sold for making inside curtains. It is very 
wide in either plain or figured styles, and such 
upholstery-net yokes will wear much better than the 
nets from the regular lace department. 

Mrs. F. O., New Jersey. 


A serviceable brush of good weight for polishing 
floors may be made out of an old discarded carpet- 
sweeper. Remove the brush and place a brick 
inside, fastening it by wires to keep it from 
slipping. Then cover the sweeper all over 
with a piece of heavy carpet. The swing of 
the handle will give the brush an easy 
motion and lessen, to a considerable extent, 
the arduous work of polishing the floors. 
S. C. C., Rhode Island. 


#According to the “Dictionary of Men’s 
Wear” a laundry is the ‘‘place of destruc- 
tion’’—with but little recourse, I might add, 
for damages. My husband became tired 
of being told that his expensive 
made-to-order shirts were ‘‘old,” 
and so he has taken to dating every 
article with indelible ink every 
time it goes to the laundry. There is 
a dating-stamp obtainable for fifty 
cents that prints a line only half an 
inch long. Date shirts on the inside 
of the neck-band or in some other 
inconspicuous place; collars on the 
inside, along the lower edge. Thus 
you will have a record of the exact 
age of an article and the number of 
times it has been washed. Also, you 
will be able to make a far better bar- 
gain for damages, with less expendi- 
ture of temper than otherwise. 
Mrs. W. H., Ohio. 


Any satisfactory household book- 
keeping was impossible to me until I 
got a large calendar and tacked it up 
in the kitchen, with a pencil at- 
tached. The one I am now using is_ re 
about 20 by 24 inches, the dates lined ularly in 

off in little squares, with good margins. 
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What little things are you doing 
to save yourself time or money or worry, or to add to 
the beauty or utility of anything about your house ? 
pay at least one dollar for every available Discovery. We 
pay two dollars for extra good ones. 
postage where return of unavailable material is desired), 
Discovery Editor, care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 












Tiny knockers for bedroom doors 
becoming very popular, par- 
country 
These knockers can be procured 
in a variety of charming designs 
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In these spaces I jot down daily expenditures and 
other memoranda; it is very simple to transfer the 
monthly totals to the ledger. Of course I use ab- 
breviations and other space-saving devices. On 
this I also keep account of the eggs laid, and my 
milk record (I keep a cow and sell some milk). The 
time and steps saved cannot be estimated, while the 
certainty of accuracy is a great comfort, to the head 
bookkeeper of the firm. mrs. w. J. G., Tennessee. 
Nickel is a most satisfactory finish for percolators, 
as it does not tarnish as do silver or copper; but the 
heat of fire below gradually deadens its luster. To 
protect our percolator from the heat of the gas- 
stove, my husband cut in an asbestos mat a hole 
considerably smaller than the base of the perco- 
lator. The coffee cooks fully as quickly with this 
device, for the heat goes just where it 
should, instead of wasting its force in dis- 
coloring the sides of the percolator above. 
E. J. H., Illinois. 


#1 have tried many methods of stopping 
up my baby’s nursing-bottles. after they 
have been filled for the day, but none. has 
been so successful and economical as the 
use of certain rubber corks, which I pur- 
chased in a New York department store, 
They are solid rubber corks, with a sort of 
‘ skirt made of attached rubber. The 
cork fits into the bottle and the skirt 
folds over the neck of the bottle, 
keeping the top perfectly clean. The 
milk never spills out, no matter how 
the bottle is carried. For this reason 
they also make excellent stoppers for 
use in medicine-bottles while travel- 
ing. They come in different sizes 
and cost but a few cents each, and 
last through the bottle-feeding period. 
They are boiled with the nipplg 
every day. 
H.C. A., New Hampshire. — 
#A roll of inch-wide surgeon’s plaster 
and a pair of scissors are very usef 
companions ona long country ramble, 
as well as in the family medicine-_ 
chest. In case anyone sprains an 
ankle, remove the shoe and stocking 
at once, and make a tight, basket-like 
support of the plaster, about the 
height of a shoe and fitting under the 
heel and the instep—up the leg, and 
around and around the ankle. _Keep 
the foot and leg in the same relative 


houses. 


‘ 
¢ 
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sitions as when standing, and leave enough 
pace between the strips to allow for swelling. 
With this dressing, the sufferer should attempt 
9 walk with a little assistance, for the natural 
low of the blood will assist the work of 
ecovery. W. A., New York. 


When I was a teacher and found my 
lasses getting restless and noisy, I dis- 
covered that lowering the voice had a 
juieting effect. The pupils were obliged 
9 stop their little restless noises in order 
0 catch what I said, and then the general 
fect of my subdued tones seemed to 
ye good. Now, with my own chil- 
Iren, when I am reading aloud, if 
me of them thumps his chair 
yx makes some squeaking noise, 
nstead of telling him to sit 
yuietly, I simply begin read- 
ng so low that he involuntar- 
ly becomes quiet in order to 
atch what I am saying. 
[f he doesn’t keep quiet of 
ais own accord, the other 
children see to it that he 
Joes. 

Mrs. G. W. H., New York. 


#When having a pre- 
scription filled for the 
first time, make a special 
effort to have it filled at 
a reliable drug-store, and 
insist on the return of 
the original prescription. 
Then affix their price, 
which thereafter holds. 
In my case, the prices are never more when 
filled again by the smaller town druggist, and in 
some instances less—the progressive druggist mak- 
ing it a point to “beat” the original price. 

F A. F., Pennsylvania. 


An attractive 


I find in ironing or pressing sleeves or the curves 
in the back of a coat, that some small object such as 
a paper-weight or small book, wrapped in a large 
Turkish towel, can be made the exact shape needed, 
and changed for every different need. I can press 
he well, if not better than, a tailor, and it is due to 
\this. . 
‘Hooks and eyes and weights do not..show. shiny 
‘spots if pressed on a pad made of the towel. 
H. P. B., North Carolina. 


'#One of your Discoveries set forth the use of a 
‘glass top on the dining-room table. Be careful, or 
‘you will have my experience. The glass top had 
‘been on my mahogany table from September until 
the following June, being moved frequently for 
dusting. In June we left town for a month, closing 
the house; and when we returned the glass had 
Shuck to the table, raising large blisters and neces- 
sitating the expense of refinishing. The wood- 
finisher told me the glass, even when separated from 
the wood by a doily, should be moved at least once 
a week, and taken off when the house was to be 
closed. F. F. R., Missourt. 


#A comfortable pillow on a steamer-chair is a ne- 
cessity. To secure one at a minimum of inconven- 
ience, make a pillow-slip of cheery-looking chintz. ent 
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‘double-decker’ ~work-bag, 

suitable for a Christmas gift. 

with cardboard, Dresden ribbon, and an 
embroidery-hoop 
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the size of an ordinary steamer-pillow. Finish 
with a four-inch hem and three buttons and 
holes—to button flat across the end. Around 
the edges on the right side put a second row 
of stitching, one-half inch from the edge, to 
form a little heading. Sew a generous loop 
of tape at one corner of the open end. Slip 
a pillow, the stiffer one of hair being the 
better, from your berth inside the pillow- 
case, and button up. Although it is 
against all steamship companies’ regu- 
lations to allow white pillows on deck, 
I have never known of their objecting 
to lending one of the many regular 
berth-pillows. You then have 
a truly comfortable pillow for 
your deck-chair, long enough 
to reach from the small of 
your back up under the back 
of your neck! It is also nice 
to make a small bag to match 
the pillow-case. Cut twelve 
inches by eighteen inches— 
allowing for a four-inch 
heading—with double draw- 
ing-strings of ribbon or col- 
ored braid. This is a con- 
venient device in which to 
keep your novel, writing ma-’ 
terials, diary, smelling-salts, 
handkerchief, and gloves, so 
that you can gather them up 
quickly when going on deck 
for the day. 
It is made E. P. L., Pennsylvania. 
# A good work-bag can be made 
from two yards of Dresden rib- 
bon six and one-half inches wide, and one embroid- 
ery-hoop. Cut two rounds of cardboard the size 
of the hoop for the bottoms of the ‘‘ double-decker” 
bag, pad with sheet-cotton, and cover with the rib- 
bon. Divide the remaining ribbon in halves and 
seam up both pieces; then sew one to a cardb« ard 
round, and fasten at the top to the outside rim of the 
embroidery-hoop. Make the top part of the bag in 
the same way, save that the cardboard bottom is to 
be sewed to the inside of the embroidery-ring, which 
has been covered by the silk ribbon. The top is 
gathered with a heading for draw-strings. Fasten 
the two bags together by short ribbons. When ready 
for packing, the upper bag fits snugly into the em- 
broidery-ring, while when in use the bag becomes two. 


| Take the stick out of the lower edge of a win- 


dow-shade and tack along it, with gimp-tacks, 
a piece of heavy canton flannel or light felt, about 
three inches wide. When this is properly placed 
inside a piano, with the stick resting across the 
bolts that support the hammer-frame, the felt will 
hang between the hammers and the strings, and you 
will have an effective piano-muffler. Slots are cut 
in the felt, in places corresponding with the positions 
of the bolts, so that the felt will slip over them. 
Care must be exercised in selecting felt of the prop- 
er weight, for if it is too thick, each ‘hammer will 
affect more than one string, while if too light, the 
muffling is not effective. But when carefully made, 


this simple device is a true boon to the chronic prac- 


ticer—and others. The tones are perfectly pro- 
duced, but can hardly be detected in the next room. 
M. M. G., Iilinots. 
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#For the consolation prize at a card 
party, a contribution to a household 
shower for a bride, or even a birthday 
or holiday gift made in a spirit of 
fun, a number of homely but useful 
kitchen articles may be done up 
into a most attractive looking 
package. 

The package may be made to 
represent a baby in one of the 
little folding go-carts, patterned 
after the papoose arrangement 
in which the baby can be carried 
as well as wheeled about. The 
go-cart itself is made of a grater 
that is semicircular in shape, and 
the baby is represented by a 
small scrubbing-brush, with an 
inexpensive doll’s head fastened 
on one end. For the blankets, 
there are large pieces of canton 
flannel or some other fabric equal- 
ly good for cleaning and polishing. 
One piece is folded and placed in 
the grater asa bed for the brush- 
baby, while the other serves as a 
coverlet. 

Ordinary tape is used to tie 
around the package, holding every- 
thing in place. Inside the strips 
of tape, still another useful article 
can be slipped. A small kitchen- 
knife is just the right shape and 
size, or a can-opener, an alumin- 
um teaspoon, or a wooden 
mustard-spoon. 

T. C., New York. 


A “kitchen bundle,” containing 
useful little implements that every 
appreciates 
made into a novel gift 


#An ordinary wire soap-cage or 
holder makes an excellent soap- 
shredder. Remove the cake of 
soap from within the holder, close 
it and simply rub the soap across 
the outside, and soon one has a_ holder full of 
shredded soap which may be emp- 

tied out into the boiler; or the holder 
and its contents may be immersed in 
the water. D. V. W., Jr., New York. 


housekeeper 


When using the gas-oven, I find 
that if I open the door wide for 
a second, two or three minutes 
after lighting the burners, a quan- 
tity of moist airescapes. The oven 
then heats far more quickly as a 
result of the ventilation. It is a 
very little time-saver; but it is a help 
when getting brea fast—particularly 
during the winter when every minute 
counts in helping one’s husband start 


for his office. 
F. G., Illinois. 


A butterfly tree was one of the pret- 
tiest sights witnessed at a celebration 
last Christmas. The tree was covered 
with paper butterflies of all colors. Some 
were pinned on, others were sus- 
pended by fine wires. A large 
butterfly with gilt wings was poised 
on the top twig. The effect is 
extremely attractive, forming a 
novelty witich should particularly 
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Gloves retain their shape and do 
not shrink after washing if fitted 
immediately over glove-driers, 
a practical novelty which depart-~ 
ment stores now keep in all sizes 


appeal this year when butterflies are so much 
in favor as decorations. 
For a baby’s first Christmas-tree it is 
a nice idea to plant a small pine-tree in 
a pot. Later it can be transplanted 
outdoors, and thus preserved with 
all its tender associations. 
S. D. P., New York. - 


diapers for her baby, one does 
not need to use the old-fashioned 
square. The three-cornered shape | 
that enterprising manufacturers 


only proper one, can be used just 
as well with cotton flannel. I 
padded mine with several thick- 
nesses—only one thickness reach- 


*Because one uses home-made | 


have taught us to believe is the | 





ing to the edge—and graduated 

the sizes of the padding so that. 

the final effect wassmooth. ; 
E. L. B. T., Ohio, 


#@Last Christmas I h4d a star- 
shaped cake-tin made, three inches 
deep and a little over a foot from 
tip to tip. In this I baked a good 
loaf-cake and iced it heavily with 
white icing—decorating it with 
gilded wishbones, one astride each 
tip, so that they formed in design 
an inner star. It made a very 
much admired centerpiece for the 
Christmas tea-table. 
A. A. B., Pennsylvania. 


When our little daughter reached 
the first stages of walking we had 
the natural horror that she might 
fall down-stairs, but disliked to 
mar our woodwork or spoil. the 
looks of our hallway with the 
usual cumbersome “gate.’’ So instead, we purchased 
a yard and a half of awning material, 
about thirty-six inches wide, and made 
an inch-wide hem at each end, through 
which we slipped a piece of lath. 
Into this, at top and bottom, we — 
screwed tiny rings which looped 
over little brass hooks on each 
side of the stairway. We find 
this device light, practical, and 
convenient, for when not in use 
it can be rolled up and tucked away 
behind the newel-post. 
E.. P. M. Ss, New Jerseys 


can be 


#For very obvious reasons, the 
medicine-cabinet should never be 
left unlocked. There is a tumbler- 
lock made which comparatively few 
people seem to know about. It 
has a flat key that cannot be with- 
drawn except when the door is 
fastened —and as you must never 
leave the key in the lock of the cabinet, 
that is the kind of lock and key to 
get. Mostlikely any hardware store 
can supply it. It will pay anybody 
to get one—even if you have to - 
search the whole town over for it. 

W. H. B., Ohio. 
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!n Spotless Town they furnish aid that’s suited to the ready Maid. 
The sudden suds from every piece remove the slightest trace of grease. 


It means a rest with pans aglow— 
You know the rest | 






ACD Sapolio’s rich suds quickly 


lean dirt and grease from kitchen (3) Sapolio quickly gives tinware 
tensils and wood work. | and metals a brilliant, lasting polish. 








2) Sapolio thoroughly scours (4) Sapolio does not roughen the 


itchen knives, forks and spoons— smooth surface of tins or kitchen 
ay removing the dullness and enamel ware. It does not dry or 
lust. _roughen your hands. 


> 


If you value your kitchen 
ware and wish to retain soft 
hands use Sapolio—the 


economical cleaner. 


You rub just the amount 
* Sapolio you need on a 
amp cloth. Not a particle 
atters. It cannot waste. 


ie 









(Silver wrapper—blue band) 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out 
Cut-Out for children. It consists of the Spotless _ to stand as placed in front of the Town. This makes 
Town background, 814 inches long, and nine a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


noch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 
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OPEN 
LETTER 


“Too Small to Complan 
About” 


A woman subscriber, postscripting a letter about something els 





wrote: “I sent to the company six weeks ago for one « 
their booklets. Have not got it yet, but the matter was te 


small to complain about, so I did not write you.”’ 


We felt that that subscriber had repaid us poorly for our man 
appeals for complaints. But others have responded bette 
One woman asked a specific question of a physical training ac 
vertiser; no direct reply, but an endless stream of circulat 
Another desired to know where she could buy certain jewels 
locally, and after many evasions was requested to order direc 
she should have been told so at first. Another sent ten cents fe 
a catalogue, following it with reminders every two weeks. 1] 
took her about two months to get what she wanted. All the 
cases were reported to us, and we were mighty glad to hear « 
them. We settled matters in short order for our friends. 


The weakest spot in the arrangements of certain advertisers - 
the way they answer inquiries. These few seem to have a sy 
tem of reply which is at once mechanical and inadequate. Plai 
questions are not answered direct, but the asker is left to di 
out for herself, from a mass of printed matter, the informatio 
she ought to have by letter. Samples are either not sent or a1 
sent long after interest is dead. Catalogues and booklets at 
delayed interminably. 


We conceive that the duty of a publisher is to assure subscriber 
prompt and satisfactory responses when they answer an advet! 
tisement. We continually make particularly vigorous effort t 
see that thisis done. But it can only be done by the cooperatio 
of readers in reporting to us all cases of negligence. Nothin 
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in be. accomplished toward betterment unless concrete facts 


e presented with a complaint—names, dates and specific 


stails. 


is not alone for the protection of readers that we desire to do 

lis. Negligence of the kind described is practised by but a 
aall minority of manufacturers, but it reacts on the whole body 
-advertisers and discourages the answering of all advertise- 
ents to some extent. Hence it is to the interests of our good 
lvertisers, as well as of our readers, that all slack methods shall 
s located and eliminated as speedily as possible. ; 


othing is “too small to complain about”? when it produces 
ritation or annoyance. An inquiry unanswered, or answered 
ily after weeks, or a sample missent, or sent after exasperating 
‘lay—these things may inconvenience and displease as much as 
i unsatisfactory purchase. The amount involved does not 





ater into the question in the least. 


Te shall take it as a special favor if our readers will notify us of 
Icases of inattention or delay on the part of advertisers in re- 
jonding to requests for samples, information, booklets and the 
ke. To make such complaints easier, we have slightly altered 
te complaint blank on page 14. As usual, there are checks 
aiting for especially valuable assistance that is given us in this 


iatter. 


lemember, there is nothing ‘‘too small to complain about.”’ 


{ 


Advertising Manager 





19 West 4oth Street, New York. 


THE 
OPEN 
LETTER 





Save the Children 


ITH one or two more chapters 
we shall bring our child-labor cam- 
paign to a close. Not that the 
condition has been remedied— 

nearly two million children are still exchanging 
their futures for a bare subsistence wage to- 
day—but you have had the situation placed 
before you in a way that should make you 
blush for shame if you are still complacent 
enough to admit that child labor has any place 
in our national life. We tell you that it has 
not. We have studied it from every angle, 
and we condemn it from them all. Make 
no mistake: by child labor we mean the em- 
ployment of little ones at gainful tasks while 
they should be playing or in school. Both 
play and school are necessary. Maybe not 
for today, but certainly for tomorrow. A child 
unschooled means a man unschooled, and an 
ignorant man is a poor citizen, the tool of 
politicians and those who would profit by 
exploiting their fellows. 

Impossible to do without the labor of chil- 
dren? Why? Widows with children to sup- 
port: there’s the widows’ pension plan, now 
in operation in seventeen states; it should be 
adopted in them all. Fathers disabled: the 
workmen’s compensation act takes care—or 
should—of that excuse. Honest, diligent work- 
men, who, following the custom of the poor, 
have bigger families than they can possibly 
support: relief for them we have not got 
at present, but that is only an excuse, not a 
reason. We should insure to every child 
his right to spend his childhood in preparing 
for his manhood. Impossible? Not for a 
nation that spends nearly $200,000,000 a year 
for pensions and over $400,000,000 for drink. 
Of course it would cost a lot of money for 
the state to act as the provident father of 
the children within its borders, but do we count 
the dollars when we want to go to war or build 
a Panama Canal or preen our feathers before 
the nations? 


How You Can Do It 


But we have got slightly off our text—the 

abolition of child labor, here and now. You, 
mothers, can stop it. Did the mothers of this 
land rise up and demand that child labor cease, 
by tomorrow night the fires would be dead 
under every boiler that turns machinery 


tended by little hands. The power of 
pocketbook is absolute. This is what you 
do with it: Take the most efficient wom 
organization in your neighborhood or asl 
the clubs, and societies, and circles, and w 
not to come in to the fight for childh 
Pledge each and all to stick. Then n 
all your tradesmen that after a certain rea 
able lapse of time you will purchase not 
from them unless they can assure you the 
no stage of its manufacture were little hi 
employed upon it. Such information car 
had, and you can compel your tradesme 
get it. They will soon demand such assur: 
from the jobbers, the jobbers from the wl 
salers, and then you get to the source of 
iniquity. And no child will enter a mil 
toil under the worse conditions of the tenen 
when his labor is no longer a source 
profit. . 

This magazine believes the above plan 
work; it knows it will work if the women 
only hold together. It will tell in its p; 
the story of the fight for the freeing of the t 
ones who toil by any community that will 
dertake a campaign along these lines. It he 
that in every town there is a woman tet 
enough of heart to feel the bruisés on chil 
hands, broad enough of vision to see the op; 
tunity to do a noble work, and strong eno 
as a leader to bind her community to follow 
lead. Then will there be a beginning of 
end; for when profits begin to flee, pr 
seekers have no difficulty in seeing the li 


The Girl of Today 


HE is a problem; society is taking not 
her as no girl was ever noticed before. 
its undoubted pride in her there is also conc 
for she has broken nearly all the shackle 
tradition and emerged with a spirit all her « 
and a determination that she shall be re 
nized as a being with rights of her own. 
her credit it must be said that she willir 
accepts the responsibilities that go with pt 
leges. Withal we can hardly complain of. 
unless we take a look into the future and v 
der where the home will be if the next gen 
tion of girls demands liberties as far aheat 
the girl’s of today as hers are ahead of 
mother’s. There is food for serious thou 
in Margaret Deland’s article, “When I \ 
Your Age,” in this issue. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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. Every Woman can afford 
_ Stylish, charming Clothes | 


Mrs. N. T. Lorling, of Kansas City, writes: 


All women can find, as I have, that the 
true expression of dress happiness is made 
possible by DIAMOND DYES. 


DIAMOND DYES solve the problem for 
me for most all occasions. 


I enclose a photograph of a much soiled 
white silk dress which I completely brought 
up to the latest style by a few touches here 
and there, and dyeing it blue with DIA- 
MOND DYES. 


This is just one of the many hess dresses 
which I have made with the famous little 
package of DIAMOND DYES. 


Mrs. N. S. Worthing, of Philadelphia, writes: 


DIAMOND DYES make it possible for our 
family to afford dresses of the latest modes 
for all occasions with very little trouble. 


I keep my wardrobe large and varied by 
dyeing soiled or out-of-date dresses, old 
Ri epee and laces with DIAMOND 
DYES: 


I enclose a photograph of a dress my 
daughter made. It was an old Mauve soft 
cloth dress out of date and much worn. By 
making it over in the latest style and dyeing 
it a deep green with DIAMOND DYES, it 


ae made a beautiful stylish street dress, much 
White Silk Dyed Blue Speen p y 5) MaaveCusth Dyed Green 









Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘‘ Union ’ 
or ‘“‘ Mixed” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

_ We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 

color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


b 


Diamond Dyes Sell at to Cenis Per Package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name, and address—tell* 
| us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, 
the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 






WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
| AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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A Page for Reference 


[N Dr. Wiley’s department this month is the 
most important single page in the magazine. 
It is a page for you to read and ponder over, 
and then put in some convenient place where 
every member of your household will know 
where it is. There are too many deaths by 
poison. If you will have the stuff around, 
take every possible precaution for safety. 
Don’t say you are never careless. ‘Those who 
die through carelessness probably have an 
excellent record up to the fatal mistake. That 
doesn’t save them. Neither will it you. So 
if you have any one of those fourteen poisons in 
the house, you had better paste the list of anti- 
dotes in your medicine-chest—and then throw 
thepoisonaway. Don’t die through carelessness. 
_ By theway, have you 
noticed the telling blows 
for pure food the good 
Doctor has gotten in 
during the last few 
months? He has never 
fought harder for purity 
in food products and 
honesty in describing 
them than he has this 
past summer. It is a 
fight that he cannot let 
up on for a minute. 
Adulterators and would- 
be adulterators are find- 
ing and making loop- 
holes in the laws. Lob- 
byists for food-poisoners 
always find a surprising- 
ly large number of law- 


oming 


TeETMM 


Editor’s Say 


) Good 
ousckeeping 


will be sent to you, 
pevery, month of the: 


er of the» 


7 Dest Wishes of 
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Your Christmas Presents 






















I‘ is time to be thinking about them. 
you must shop, doitnow. Don’t wait ur 
the last few days and then worry yourself ir 
wishing there wasn’t such a thing as Chri 
mas. After all, Christmas is in the hea 
not in the shops, and you can keep it fre 
longer by giving something that will not & 
laid aside with the first days of the new ye 
Nothing is more dignified than the gift j 
a good book. Everybody reads. After boc 
come magazines. In the certainty of thi 
appeal, perhaps they come first. In a ya 
they give in quantity from four to ten averaj 
sized books. Their quality is as high, | 
many of the best books are first printed | 
magazines, and their variety exceeds that | 
any book not a dictic 
ary or encycloped 
After all, a magazine 
a good Christmas g: 
We have a very | 
tractive card to sej 
announcing your gift; 
Goop HOovUSEKEEPIN 
The recipient will 41 
over seventeen hundig 
pages of reading mati 
and pictures — enoul 
to keep her rememb} 
ing you throughout 
year. “Do it nowl} 








ear asa 





In Explanation 


Tas is in expla: 
tion, not defen} 
We are accused of més 


makers who are willing 
to believe that a little 
poison can do no harm. 


A facsimile, reduced in size, of the beautiful Christmas 
wreath in four colors which is sent to each subscriber 
to whom you make a gift of a year’s subscription to 


ing the magazine ¢ 
vehicle for the propa; 








They are encouraged in 
this belief by theapathy 
of those most concerned. You people who buy 
manufactured products, don’t lose what you 
have won by being indifferent to their quality. 
Everlastingly demand purity in what you eat and 
give your children to eat. Remember that the 
presence of a preservative, no matter how small 
the percentage, is almost inevitably the evi- 
dence that the product was in the first stages of 
decay when it was canned. Maybe the poison 
won't hurt you, but do you want the imper- 
feet food? If you don’t you had better not 


wait for sensationalism to stir up your interest — 


in pure food. The public is used to the fight 
now, and there will probably be no more sen- 
sations in food news. 
carried on by a few leaders who never tire. Dr. 
Wiley is as fresh as ever. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


But the fight will be 












ing the home. Weare ae taking cognizai‘ 
of the fact that the woman movement, ¢ 
it by any name you will, is the most significe 
thing under heaven today. It is too big nev 
too full of import, for any magazine to ignore. 
Besides, there are some millions of women w 
are expecting to see better homeserected up 
the ashes of the outworn creed that sex star 
for inequality. This is the day of mind, 1 
muscle; of soul, not sex. This turbulence 
changing beliefs will not last long, and it v 
be succeeded by something far finer than ar) 
thing we shall lose. In the meantime, taki 
it for granted that most people can swall 
the truth without offense, we shall attempt 
tell the truth. We trust you are with us. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR. 
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= R. WILEY believes several things 
strenuously. One of them is that 

things should be what they seem 

and what they saytheyare. At all times 
and in all places he maintains that the 
consumer has the inalienable right to 
demand that the label tell the truth.” 


—FEditor Good Housekeeping. 


How To Read and 
Interpret Our Label 


Armour's Thenamewhich for half 
a century has stood for 
quality in food products. 


Simon This is the brand name 
Pure _ of this particular quality 
of lard. 


Leaf This is the aor impor- 
fait point anathe label: 

Lard It means that this lard 
is made only from deli- 
cate leaf fat. No other 
fat is used in making 
Simon Pure leaf lard. 





Open This means that Simon 

Kettle Pure leaf lardisrendered 
in the old-fashioned way 
—as our grandmothers 
did it—in open kettles. 


* SIMON PURE LEAF LARD 

costs alittle more than ordinary lard. 

When you consider the quality you are 

BotHne saeaat this is the very Cream of 

ard—you will understand why, and 

you will find that it is worth while to 
pay the difference. 


ARMOUR sx» COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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N Florida, the months of delightful sunshine during ihe time the oran; 
and grapefruit crops are ripening sweeten the juice of these fruits in 
health-giving liquids confined in globes of gold. The essence of Floric 

sunshine, the softness of semi-tropical breezes and the fragrance of orang 
and grapefruit blossoms are combined in the fruit sold under the mark | 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


Florida Oranges and Grapefruit 
Delicious and Health Giving 


No fruit is more pleasing to the palate than 
tree-ripened oranges. None is equal in tonic 
qualities to the grapefruit. The leading health 
authorities agree that oranges and grapefruit 
should be freely consumed in every family. 


i 









It is the juice of oranges and grapefruit which 
contains the health-giving qualities. Florida 
oranges and grapefruit have a maximum of juice, 

flavor and sweetness. Accordingly they are 
most healthful as well as most delicious. 



















Progressive Florida orange and grapefruit growers market 
their crops through the medium of a co-operative, non-profit 
making association, the name and trademark of which is 






LOOK FOR 












IT Is 
THE YOUR 
RED MARK GUARANTEE 
ON BOXES OF FRUIT 
AND WORTH 
W RAPPERS THE MONEY 






This mark stands for the “square deal” to all concerned. It means good 
fruit at fair prices for the consumer of oranges and grapefruit, a living profit 
for the dealer and a proper return on his labor for the grower. 














Many up-to-date stores sell Florida Citrus Exchange oranges 
and grapefruit. Your dealer can get them for you—and 
will do so if you insist. There is economy in buying 
citrus fruits by the box and it is more sanitary to do so. 










The special care exercised by the Florida 
Citrus Exchange in growing, picking and pack- 
ing oranges and grapefruit insures to the con- 
sumer full value for the money, no matter 
what grade of fruit is bought. No child labor 
is employed in the packing houses of the 
Exchange. When you buy citrus fruits, look for 
_this mark on boxes and wrappers— 










Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page 
10 
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Increase your reputation 
as a good salad maker by 


using generous dressings of 


x*WESSON 
Snowdrift OLL 
fr SALAD | 


Mrs. Rorer’s book of 
recipes, which we send 
free for the asking, 
tells you of many 
delicious new salad 
combinations. Write 
for it today. 


Use Wesson Oil for Holi- 

day pastry and frying. No 

other cooking fat is so de- 

licious, economical and easily handled. If your grocer hasn’t it, send 

us 30 cents for a full quart can and we will see that you are supplied. 
For your protection Wesson Oil is sold only in cans. 








Tue SouTHeRN Cotton O1L Company 
go West Broadway New York 
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Moneyback Advertisements 
®ur Guarantee 


‘That guarantee only is good which is absolutely unnecessary.”’ 


All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine are absolutely guaranteed. Your money will 
be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or by 
us, if you purchase goods advertised with us and they | 
prove unsatisfactory. ‘This. applies equally to purchases 
made through your retail merchant or direct from 
The only condition is that in making 


the advertiser. 


purchases, the reader shall always state that the adver- 
tisement was seen in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 














Baby Comforts Page Food Products Furniture 
Baby Cariole. 96 (Continued) . Page (Continued) Pag 
*Bunny Comforts at oe 84]+*Barton & Guestier Olive Oil Lacka-Tan Leather Furniture. 10. 
MostersldealCribsiaemas eer 95 First Inside cover | Minnet Willow Ware Furniture 6! 
Fulton Folding Go-Cart ... 95 | *Blooker’s Cocoa . =r ages 87 | Outdoor Sleeping Porchet .. 8 
*Kiddie-Koop : 72 | *Campbell’s Soup : 17 | Piedmont Red Cedar Chests . 8 
Little Tudor Sleeping Garments 82 | *Carque’s Black Mission Figs 87 | Quality Furniture . .. 9 
Ruben’s Baby Shirts _. 3 63 | *Colburn’s Mustard . 92 Royal Easy Chairs . 10) 
Sweet Babee Nursing Bottle 88 | Cox Gelatine 119 | 
Vail Detachable Bedside ars ae 82 | x«Cresea Delicacies 70 ae | 
Wash-a-bl Creeping Rug 91 | *Crisco for Cooking 15 House Furnishings and _ 
rCrosse &© Blackwell Delicacies mets Appliances 
*1 4: s *Crysta omino Sugar . : ; 
Building and Construction *Delmonte Oalifornia Products . 70 | American Rug and Radical Car- 
*Delmoy Blend Teas Ca ee 83 
Morgan Doors 43 a Dromedary Dates 124 pet Cleaning Co. : 8 
Sunlight Glass Sash . 87 | «Duff’s Molasses ed! ear, 27 |*Anchor Picture Hooks j 8 
«Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 24 Pape ores & Tips 6 
. : Eskay’s Food 63 |*Folding Tray Wagon : 6 
Christmas Suggestions Florida Oranges & Grape Fruits 10 |*Grab Automatic Foot Scraper : 9 
Allen Christmas ke 84 ee ee eras ihe = Harvard Fever Thermometer . 9 
Gapodod Bayberry Candies 32 | *Hotel Astor Coffee 22 | Heisey’s Glassware 10 
Copley Prints 99 | *Huyler’s Bonbons & Chocolates 65 | Homer Laughlin China . 3 
Davis Quality Cards 39 | Jell-O Dessert. 26 | 7 ideal Bedside 1 tay ee 8 
Furuya Japanese Gifts . 84 x*Jones Dairy Farm Sausage. 70 ithaca Calendar Clocks 8 
Grab’s Automatic Keyless Bank 94] Kitchen Bouquet Flavoring . 71 Jewell Heat Controller s 2 
Hand Colored Christmas Cards 82 | *Knorr Consomme oe & soup McKay Ventilated Table Pad 9 
Harbitt'’s Plasticene 99 Squares: . . . : 93 | Minneapolis Heat Regulator . 11 
ives Toys es 127 | fone ences cheer a 
*Korniet . Siete: 
Kantluze Safety Garter Purse - ae *Libby’s California — Fruits *Paragon Lamp Bracket. . 9 
Nakaya Japanese Novelties 84. Second Inside cover | *Peerless Asbestos Table Mat . 10 
Oriental Japanese Novelties 33 | Louisiana Pecans 87 |*Pedicure Scientific Shoe Stretcher 8 
Parkes Can ‘ 91 | *Luden’s Cough Drops . 107 | Pequot Sheets and Pillowcases. 10 
Paul’s Christmas Gitte 34 | *Maillard’s Bonbons and Choco- Radiator Footwarmer . . . 8 
Peerless Leviemecale 85 lates 72 |*Servette Table Waitress .. 9) 
Pohlson Shopping List . sg |*McMonagle & “Rogers Real as ee SEs R a 
*Rite-Lite Shaving Glass 84. Vanilla : “1 U read and Thrum Rugs. a 
Rockwellakeniuder 4. 34 | *National Biscuit Co.—Nabisco 23 nited Mills Furnishings . . 8 
Shackman Christmas Favors 99 | *None-Such Mince Meat 61 Bees and Pillow Cases. 1% 
Shirley President Suspenders 99 | *Nosco Onion Salt. TS eS ees 2, | 
Toyland Spelling Book . 34 | *Pioneer Minced Sea Clams . 122 | *Western Electric Home Utilities 4 
Veivet Suede Skins . 84 Pompe ene. 4 Ree 
z alston ‘ : 
Wee ee s Christmas Cata- 93 | * Rumford ate core 418 Household Supplies | 
Ward’s A-Line-A-Day Book | 98 | *Underwood’s Deviled Ham D F 
7 11 iamond Dyes : 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 41 | *W ee ey Dee 106 | Electro Silicon Silver Polish 9 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum . 0 
rar re Saeed eee rae, i 
Food Products *O’Cedar Polish Mop. . . . 
: Furniture Old Dutch Cleanser >) 2.5. oe | 
Armour Bouillon Cubes wal25 Rat Bis-Kit Fests Ok ea ae 8! 
*Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard 9} Berkey-Gay Furniture . ; 32) |S apOllO:. wows bo gs Se path | 
*Artaud Olive Oil ee 61] Blue Ridge Red Cedar Chest . 87) | oSanisPlush=) 6,2 aa. Ceeben = 7 aaaeee 
*Baker’s Cocoa . ’ Back cover Comepackt Furniture . . . 89 | 3-in-one Oil : 9 
*Baker’s Shredded Coconut ’ 87 | Globe-Wernicke Bookcases. . 34 | *Wizard Triangle Polish Mop za 
*Beech-Nut Delicacies . . 121] Karpen Upholstered Furniture 101] Wright’sSilverCream . . . 9. 
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The Proof of the Powder 


is plainly evident in Rumford Biscuits; 
perfectly light, tender, delicious. Home 
bakings cannot help but be successful if 
you use 


“RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 
BAKING POWDER 


It not only makes your cakes and biscuits of uni- 
formly even texture, of that soft, velvety consist- 
ency that makes them melt in your mouth, but 
it also makes them of better flavor, more whole- 
some and more easily digested. 

One test will convince you of the economy and 
satisfaction in using Rumford Baking Powder. 


Ask us to send you 

“Every Day Dishes” 
A reliable and very useful little cook 
book by Miss Mildred Maddocks, 
Lecturer, Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. It will give you rec- 
ipes for dishes simple to make and 
wholesome to eat. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


| Providence, R. I. 7, Ria 
Hy Ba i 
i = i a yi 
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Jewelry and Silverware 


Page 
Community Silver = 30 
Fitts-U-Eyeglasses |. 66 
Reed & Barton Silver 28 
Simmons Chains 65 
Wallace Silverware . 36 
WwW. W. W. Guaranteed Rings 45 


Kitchen Furnishings and 
Utensils 


*Caloric Fireless Cooker . ial: 
*Chambers Fireless Range : 83 
Empire Grape Fruit and Orange 
Knife 3 : ras? eae 
Enter Meat and Food 
Chopper . 109 
*Faithful Fireless Cooker 110 
*4-in-1 Self Wringing Mop 83 
*Griswold Waffle Irons . 87 
Home Candy Making Outfit 87 
*Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet... 59 
Kalumen Ware 58 
*Kantbreak Sanitary ‘Eggholder 82 
*Kitchenette Dishwasher : 114 
*Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 97 
*Lisk Household Utensils ; 116 
*Manning-Bowman Electric Ware 47 
*Marion Harland Coffee Pot.  . 97 
*Perfection Nut Cracker 4 83 
*Royal Rochester Casseroles sare 
*Sani-Steel Kitchen Cabinets 85 
*Simplex Cooking Electric 
Appliances A 49 
*Stephenson Under ground Gar- 
bage Receiver . 83 


*Universal Home Needs . Sk 


*Wear-Ever Aluminum, Utensils. 108 
*Witt’s Garbage Cans ; 92 
Laundry Puipmene 
*Chicago Clothes Dryer. .  . 83 
*Coffield Motor Washer . ; 92 
*Hessler Baby Clothes Washer 88 
*Hi-Dri Clothes Horse 73 
*Laundry Queen Steam Washer. 83 
*Rapid Vacuum Washer. . . 89 





Miscellaneous Page 
American School of Home hae 
nomics. . ; 82 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 55 
Chautauqua School of N ursing 86 
Congress Playing Cards 70 
Dingee Roses. 89 
Herr: schner Embroidery Ma- 
terials 4 Rare ; 82 
Initial Stationery Seals . 82 
Lessons in Cooking . 83 
Pinehurst—North ' Carolina. 69 
Poughkeepsie Photo Supply Co. 82 
University of Chicago 82 
Venus Dress Form... . 95 


Paints aoe Nietiones 


Jap-a-lac . 100 
Pianos and Musical 
Instruments 
Victor-Victrola . 18-19 


Publishers and Books 


Advertising Manager’s Letter . 4-5 
Cosmopolitan Magazine ea Oe 90 


Good Housekeeping 68 
Dealer’s Service Dept. of Good 
Housekeeping... s 50 
Harper’ s Bazar ae * 62 
Hearst’s Magazine . 56 
Ideal Home Music Library . "52-53 
Parents and their Problems we 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works 48 
Statement of Ownership 88 
Shopping District 82-89 


Railroads and Steamships 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Ry. 54: 
Saution Pacific Sunset Route . 66 
Santa Fe Railway .. . 40 
Union Pacific Railway 69 


TEAR OFF ALONG THIS LINE 


Complaint Blank 


“NOTHING is too small to complain about’’ if | 








Toilet Articles 4 


Creme De Meridor . 
r. J. Parker Pray’ s Toilet 
Preparations 
*Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Perfume 
F. B. Manicure Outfits . 
*Foen Vibrator z 
xGlenn’s Sulphur Soap 5 | 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
*Ivory Soap. E 
Lablache Face Powder : 
*M. H. P. Aluminum Hot Water 
Bottle .. nao 
*Packer’sTarSoap . . . 1] 
















Vacuum Cleaners and 
Carpet Sweepers 


*Barnes Electric Suction Cleaner 
*Domestic Vacuum Cleaner . 
*Duntley Pneumatic Sweepers 
*Duntley Vacuum Cleaners . 
*Reeves Suction Sweeper 

*Rex Vacuum Cleaner 

*Royal Suction Cleaner 4 
*Sweeper-Vac ¢ 92" 40) ee ae 











Wearing Apparel 


Albrecht’s Furs . . 
American Woman’s Wear Co.’s | 
Maternity Apparel 3 
Belding’s Satin } 
Bertha May’s Maternity Corsets — 

Brighton Sleeping Garments . 
Bungalow,'Tea & Kitchen Aprons 
Capps Indian Blankets & Coats 
Case Importing Co. 
Cash’s Woven Names . 
Fine-Form Maternity 
ments . : 
Lane BryantM aternity Attire . 
Marabou Muffs and Scarfs . 
National Shoe & Supply Co. ; 
Peet’s Invisible Hooks and Eyes | 
Radmoor Honest Dollar Hose . 
Saltex Fur : . ae 
Washproof Name Tapes 


Gar- 








it annoys or incommodes one of our readers 


Have you for any reason been dissatisfied with the goods made or furnished by a 
advertiser in Good Housekeeping Magazine? Has any advertiser been remiss in attel 


ing to letters, coupons, or in sending samples? 


If so, will you kindly fill in this blank and return to Advertising Manager, Gc 
Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 4oth Street, New York ? 


Name of Advertiser 











(Here write briefly as possible the details of the transaction, giving names, dates, 
etc., together with your name and address. 





Use personal letter if more convenient) 2 
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An Interesting Experiment 


Use Crisco over and over for frying all manner of foods. 
Merely strain the food particles from the hot Crisco after 
each frying. Crisco does not transmit flavors or odors. 
The test of frying fish, onions, potatoes, etc., has been made many 
| times, not only by Domestic Science experts, but by housewives 
| as well. It clearly illustrates Crisco’s great economy. The use of 
| Crisco does away with the bother of keeping different fats for the 
| preparation of different foods. 
F You will notice that your fried foods lack that ‘““oreasy’’ taste; 
) that the zwe flavor is brought out and pleases your sense of taste. 
Crisco foods are digestible. 


| .(RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
ce Cake Making, 





























Crisco is a food fat, not merely a frying medium. Wherever a 
shortening ‘is needed, for pies, biscuits or bread, use Crisco and 


get the best results. 
In cake and in other delicate foods, Crisco gives richness at less | 
expense, for Crisco costs halt as much as butter. 
Your grocer sells it. Try a small package today. 


New Crisco Cook Book Free 


It contains 250 Tested Crisco Recipes, by Marion Harris Neil, Cookery 
Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal, and tells more about Crisco’s interesting 
discovery and manufacture. It is free. The quality edition, bound in stiff 
boards and cloth, contains in addition a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ (365), also 
by Marion Harris Neil. This gives a recipe with each of the 365 Dinner 
Menus, a total of 615 Tested Neil Recipes. Sent upon receipt of five 
Q-cent stamps. In writing for either, address Department H12, The 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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The Guardian 
of 
Your Silverware — 









is a safe—effective 
—economical cleanser 


De per Cake 


Maintains the lustre your Silverware had when new. Gives a brightness that 
is lasting and beautiful, and 


Protects Your Silverware 


from the irreparable damage done by many of the silver polishes which depend 
entirely for their efficacy on the acids they contain. 


7 GORHAM. SILVER POLISH is the product of an experience of 


‘“, almost a Century in the care of precious metals, contains no acid or grit and 
THE ~-. will not stain the hands. 


GORHAM ~*. a 
COMPANY ~*~. GORHAM SILVER POLISH obtainable at Jewelers—Grocers 
386 Fifth Avenue ™~. — Druggists—Hardware and Specialty Stores. Your dealer will gladly 

New York io supply GORHAM SILVER POLISH; if he cannot, mail us the 
Enclosed 61 2Se Sead he attached coupon, filled out as directed, and we will forward the 
one cake Geiian, Silver ae polish, immediately, postpaid. 
Polish postpaid, to “Our confidence in your satisfaction with this polish leads us to 

“.._ bear the additional expense of placing it in your hands. 

Name oe 





THE GORHAM COMPANY 


, oe Silversmiths and Goldsmiths % 

< Fifth Ave. and 36th St. | 
| Wl B00) dein he a ~ NEW YORK 4 
s ; : 7 | 
Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page 
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You ought to know this Campbell ‘kind’. 7 

If you have not tried it, there is a new and de- : 

‘ \ 

lightful sensation waiting ‘for your palate. Why 

not begin today’s dinner with : 

| \ 

| CELERY . 
x 





Put up strictly in the season only, this delicate creamy 
soup retains the sweet natural flavor of the tender stalks in 
their best condition. Blended with milk, fresh butter and 
other choice ingredients, this is one of the most tempting 
dinner courses you could imagine. 

Better phone your grocer for it right 
now, while you think of it. Your money 
back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


LL Md 








MM 


Se WW dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd de ddd ddd edd dd ddd ddd dt deeded ddd dled 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier if 
cole ee Turtle Pons OE | f @a KINDS 
; icken ulligatawny omato-Okra i 
"Each Campbell kind Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable SOUE 
Just suits my mind. Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
ae! is Ss wep to beat it. 3 
is merely play SS 
T d _ szhite lahel ~—— 
isfecs ce x. Look for the red-and-white label 
SS SSNS Sw“ SSN IID SSS SRR MOSM 
WON WW w°°w w w KpppGQq—wq “Q{[__C_Q|”IAP PAX KT]N9))TjTIZI)7 0 BK. KKK CW 
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hese great artists come to your 
ome Christmas with the Victrola 


The instrument shown in illustration is a 
Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany (or oak) 





Se, 


HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG, GS. PAT. OF 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
: Oak Oak: 


° ° 0 = o 6 ‘ 
Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on pagi 
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You can search the whole world 
over and not find another gift that % 
will bring so much 
pleasure to every mem- 
ber of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the : : 
world will gladly play any music you Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 





wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Oss 
wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


_ Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


ie Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 


and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





Mahogany or oak 


Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


iN 
Victor-Victrola IX, $50 





3 





Victor-Victrola X, $75 Victor-Victrola XI, $100 Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 S 
Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak 
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You can serve on your own table 


the perfect delicacies made famous by ~ 
royal chefs | oe 


Crosse & Blackwell preserves, sauces, condiments and other 
delicacies have been served on the British Royal table since the 
time of George I. ; 


They represent the standard of highest quality throughout | 


the world; in royal households, in the best clubs and in countless 
private homes. “ . 


Try some of the Crosse & Blackwell 
food products. That they are manu- 
factured by the most approved sani- 
tary methods is a matter of course. 





twocenturies. Youcan get them easily. 

Every first class dealer in every city - 
and town of the United States sells | 
Crosse & Blackwell goods. Have your 


Their world-wide reputation has been 
won through the artistic combining of 
absolutely perfect materials, by the use 
of exclusive recipes—many of them 
from Royal kitchens—gathered during 


grocer send you some of their pickles, 
malt or taragon vinegar, jam, mar- 
malade, or chow-chow, and serve it to 
your guests. Get his prices on a list 
of ““C & B” products. 


You can serve these royal delicacies on your own table for practically the same 
amount you have been paying for ordinary goods. Telephone your grocer to send 
with your order today some Crosse & Blackwell chow-chow. 


(ROSSE&BLACKWELL 


TheWorld’s Standard for Over2@ Years. 


H. F. BAKER, United States Agent 


















b= 
SR = AS 
i MAN 


ey. Pek 











By Appointment 
to His Majesty King George V. 


105 Hudson Street, New York : 


c 
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|ARMOUTH BLOATERS © 


E 3 BI ACK 









YARMOUTH BLOATERS 


Good sized, plump fish, whole, of delicious flavour. Caught 
in the North Sea and packed ina famous fishery. Mild 
cured. Extremely appetising. 


KIPPERED HERRING 


So popular that the catch of genuine Scotch Herring is 
hardly ever great enough. Place your order now for a good 


quantity. CHOW CHOW 


ee eee = Crosse & Blackwell’s most 

* : 4 : famous mustard pickle. Big, 

MIXED PICKLE generous pieces of cauliflower 
liflower, white onions and y } and cucumber mixed with 
ll cucumbers, sliced and 3 } ll onions and peppers in a rich, 













ile, seasoned with spices in heavy English mustard. 
st clear malt vinegar. 





— 


SWEET PICKLE 


icted fruits and vegetables, 

y cooked in sauces, the ingredients 
which are chosen not only for their 
cious flavour, but also for their rare 






STRAWBERRY JAM 


Made from fresh, large, luscious ber- 
ries, cooked to a heavy consistency. 
Contains finest fruit and sugar only 
and is absolutely pure. Also rasp- 





ee Properties. PICKLED WHITE ONIONS berry, blackberry, gooseberry, etc. 
Small, tender white onions, all uniform size, pick.ed 
jn pure white vinegar, slightly salted. Serve them ORANGE MARMALADE 
and notice how much your family enjoys the change. Ave eu yn fuil-favoured marmalade 


made from sliced selected Seville 
oranges and the best refined sugar. 
The marmalade England uses. Also 
lemon and quince marmalade. 






SEL BLACKWE 
iio: LORE SPP 


weese 





PURE CURRIE POWDER 
This Currie is made from freshly ground seeds and 
herbs after a recipe obtained from a distinguished 
officer in the Old East India Company. 





: BENGAL CLUB CHUTNEY 
MALT VINEGAR Made in India from the mango fruit. Thick 


‘voured with Tarragon. A genuine Tarra- i an oA tact lg ce “hi of prstthe Saas 
| vinegar, clarified and highly refined. s é . pists 

5 A poultry. Indispensable with curries. 

2of the finest vinegars you can use. 

PARMESAN CHEESE 

be malt. Keen but not sharp—vastly Grated from finest Italian cheeses of abso- 
lerior to ordinary vinegars. The dif- lute purity and specially matured. For use 
mee is quickly noticed. Unexcelled for witb macaroni or spaghetti — gives it the 
ds and general use. true Italian taste. 
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Coffee Making 


will always bea “‘hit or miss”? on your part unless 
you use a coffee that is unvarying in quality and 
flavor. Such a coffee is 


*HOTEL ASTOR COFFEE 


A perfect blend of the finest berries ness at its best—in the cup, brown, 


from the world’s most famous plan- 
tations, expertly roasted from cover 
to cover with the one idea of 
maintaining its standard of quality, 
and its constancy of superlatively 
excellent flavor. 


Hotel Astor Coffee is coffee good- 


creamy, rich, fragrant and delicious. 


Originated for, and always served 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
where it delights. coffee epicures 
from every part of the world. 


Economical too—a little goes such 
a long way. 


Ask Your Grocer 


ES 


Write us if you are 


not served promptly 


2 =, B. FISCHER & CO. 


Importers New York 


and well. HOTEL ASTO} Established over half a century 
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Sugar Waters 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have - ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 











* ADORA 


3 | Another charming confec- 
7 | tion—a filled sugar wafer 

gE with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 





* FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of | 
almond-flavored cream. 


* 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the } 
perfect dessert confection. | 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT | 
COMPANY 
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is entirely by scientific methods. 
1 taken from the cows the milk is removed to the Milk House, 
1 entirely separated from barns or other 
buildings, where it is promptly cooled. 
Every precaution is taken to insure an 
absolutely pure product. | 





Eagle Brand is Especially Adapted for the 
Nursery, the Table and Cooking Purposes. 


Send for ‘‘ Borden’s Recipes,”’ 
‘* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,’’. | 
‘‘ My Biography,” a book for babies. | 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality” 


Est. 1857 


24 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Immediately after being 
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You get 

both quality 

and quantity 

when you 
buy this 
olive oil 








a Cay You get a pure, fF 
—sweet, perfect oliveoil | 
either for table or me- / 
| e e VY 
dicinal use. You get ; 
as large a quantity of good olive oil as the money will buy. 
And you can buy a half-pint tin at the gallon rate. | 
Just compare the ordinary 8 or 10 ounce bottle of olive oil for 50 cents with _ 
the Pompeian half-pint tin holding 8 ounces for 25 cents or the Pompeian pint || 

tin holding 16 ounces for 50 cents. 





Why pay a fancy price? There’s no better olive oil than Pompeian. Not 
only is it absolutely pure, but it has the rich “fruity” flavor which makes its 
purity doubly inviting. Order a half-pint today! And judge it for yourself. 

In air-tight, light-proof sealed tins 


Half pints 25 cents Pints 50 cents Quarts $1.00 


Full measure guaranteed by us 
‘<The olive oil with the fruity flavor”’ 


Pompeian Sauce Tartare . : Pract 
To one yolk of raw egg add, drop by drop, Pompeian F; ree 1G pases hook oF toinbtngs salac-recipes! 
Olive Oil beating the mixture constantly until 1t 
is very smooth, then addahalf teaspoon raw mus- 
od a clues nee Salt; a ee oF oes yi 3 
the juice of one small lemon. Stir and when the C | 
sauce is thick, add one teaspoon each of chopped P ompelan ompany, nc. 
parsley, capers, and gherkins and one teaspoon 


chopped onion (onion must be chopped very fine). [ 
Keep it cool until ready to serve. Washington, D. C. 


Ask your dealer for it today, Or write us. 


RCM 


\\ 





MMMM ddd ddd ds sali 










Ez 


Wl, 
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Two Ways to Spell a Good Thing. 
Teacher: "Dessert." | | 
Bobbie: "Is it where the camels live>" 


Teacher (severely): "Certainly not. It is the best part of dinner." 
Bobbie: "Oh, I can spell that ) 








Nobody knows better than the children what the best part of 
dinner is, and Bobbie expresses the prevailing conviction regarding it. 

Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness and 
sparkle—these are famous Jell-O qualities. 

And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and serve. 

Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s or any 
general store. 











A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored pic- 
tures by Rose Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of ‘‘The 
Kewpies,”’ will be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


a 
: 
aly 
<N 
5 
SN 
3) 
0 


7 
MVS LS 


poe! onyiwod © 
YOAKTS 


Troslenr 
\ 


The name JrELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it 
isn’t there, it isn’t JEL1L-O. 
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Here’s the full flavored, smacking-good molasses of 
character — with an even finer taste than molasses you 
loved as a youngster. Dufi’s Molasses has that deep- 














| Look on body wholesomeness and healthfulness you cannot get in 
__ the can for ordinary molasses. 

the Ginger- Anything sweet—so it’s very sweet —delights most children. But 

bread Man as a boy becomes a youth, then reaches manhood, flavorless, insipid 


sweetness no longer appeals to him. Men as a rule fall back on 


» Duffs 
Molasses 


to add zest to their appetite for cakes and waffles because 
the sweetness of this real molasses has character. 

Its character is Nature’s sign of its real worth as a food — so 
children, too, had better be given this Molasses instead of cheap 
glucose or so-called grain syrups. Avoid bulk molasses. Avoid 
molasses in soldered cans. Soldering burns the molasses, giv- 
ing it a scorched taste. Duff’s is put up scientifically in sanitary, 
sealed cans. 


Lots of good things like Gingerbread Cakes and Brownies are made with 
Duff's. We send a splendid Recipe Book free — also a sample miniature 
can of Duff’s Molasses. The book gives you a chance to win $50.00 and 
other Prizes for molasses recipes. A postal will bring both. 


If your grocer is out of Duff’s insist that he supply you—or write us. 


P. Duff & Sons—Pittsburgh ~— | 


Largest Canners of High Grade Molasses in.the World — Established 1867 
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SENN 


WALA LILIA AMABELLE| 


TRADE MARK 


V4 


STERLING 


“So,” said the Old Gentleman, “ the simple and pure 
spirit of our Colonial fathers produced this.”” He held 
up a silver shape. “A warmer note? Copley, the 
richer side of the Colonial,” said he. 


From “Chats About Silver,” our free Book—sent upon re- 


quest—Which teaches entertainingly about silver fashions 
and how to distinguish styles in silver. 


7 amsmanuetnncnntounanennnnennensuoun ar onanannnggaanennnaennnnnnennntannnnrs 


S not this pattern, so exquisitely propor- 

tioned, so classically simple in its orna- 
ment—worthy even of the Old Gentleman’s 
silver enthusiasms ? 






Ne ee eee | 


Reed & Barton Silver Forms, which compass 
the field of silver gifts, have impressed upon 
them many excellencies of exclusive design, 
but—whether elaborate or inexpensive—a 
single standard of art. Reed & Barton’s 
trademark—a voucher for the highest art—is_ 
also a voucher for good form in gifts. 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


Send for our free Book, “Chats About Silver” 
—a mine of silver information 


Reed & Barton 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Represented at 


Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, 4 Maiden Lane, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 











SoM AANA CASAS VAAL HNMR HN EY ANN NRA ARAN 
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is beautiful in finish and pattern (of which one 
is shown) and beyond question a china of ex- 
ceptional durability. Strike the edge of any 
“Syracuse” China piece on a like piece of any 
other china, and it will invariably chip the other 
china with no effect on “Syracuse” China— 


that’s quality. =» able 


This beautiful “Syracuse”? China is thoroughly vitri- 
fied by our double-fire process. There are two tests of 
this: first, its translucency; second, when chipped it 
will not absorb germs, grease or dirt but remain white 
and clean. Get O. P. Co. “Syracuse” because itis gen- 
uine, germproof and probably the best china value on 


the market. Beautiful 


The exquisite colors and charming patterns of 
Syracuse’? China are part of the china itself, 

and practically last as long as it does. 

When they adorn your table with their elegance 

and beauty they will delight your guests and 

rejoice your heart that you insisted on beauti- 

ful and durable “‘Syracuse’’ China. 

Ask your dealer. If he has it, he knows—if 

he hasn’t it, don’t argue, for, on request, 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


piece. You may then judge for your- 
self and get a proper appreciation 
which no illustration can give (in- 
close 10c to cover postage on sample). 


Onondaga Pottery Co. 


Syracuse, New York 
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X Ray View ° 






PTV ERS AL ‘ 

offee VERSAL 

See For Every Day | ONES 
Shep SISTER Teapot 


















‘“SUNIVERSAL’’ Coffee Percolators make 
delicious coffee without bitterness or tannin. 
The UNIVERSAL represents the perfection of 
the drip process, circulating six to ten times as 
much water as any other percolator, conse- 
quently extracting a greater amount of the 
aromatic properties of the coffee. Various styles 
$2.25 to $10.00. j 


“UNIVERSAL”? Teaball Teapots. The 
tea leaves are raised out of the liquid when the 
tea is of the desired strength, so that the last 
cup is the same strength and flavor as the first. 
Various styles $3.00 to $8.00. 


“UNIVERSAL”? Food Choppers cut with- 
out crushing, fine or coarse as wanted, meats, 
vegetables, fruits and nuts. The genuine shear- 
cutting, self-sharpening and self-cleaning Food 
Chopper. $1.25 to $2.50. oA 


For Baking Day | For Ironing Day 






















UNIVERSAL 


AeapRe ‘SUNIVERSAL’’ | ‘UNIVERSAL’? UNIVERSAL 
Andee Bread Makers | Thermo-Cell Irons Chopper 


make better bread | heat quickly and 
by any recipe in three | hold their heat. 
minutes than can be | The Thermo-Cell pre- 
made by hand. Save | vents heat radiating 
time and-lighten the | from sides or top. 
g» day’s work. Sanitary | Handles keep cool and 
» because hands do | have no springs to 
not touch the dough. | wear out or work loose. 
$2.00 to $2.50. $2.00 to $2.50 per set. 







UNIVERSAL 
Bread 


Maker 






al UNIVERSAL 


Thermo- 


Cell 


Look for the Sad 
Brand on Each {UNIVERSAL Iron 


Piece or Label 








Write for UNIVERSAL Home Needs booklets 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


602 Commercial Street ~ 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Did Your Parents Leave You 
Any Heirloom Furniture? 


F THEY did, that furniture has 
the quality, grace, beauty of 
wood and perfection of work- 
manship which characterize 
Berkey & Gay furniture. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is neither 
‘‘novel’’ nor ‘‘cheap.’’ It has never 
followed a fad; it has always expressed 
the best known in furniture design 
and execution. 





Our Period pieces are accepted as 
the standard for faithful studies from 
the choicest work of the old masters in 
furniture making— Adam, Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, and the other great artists 
who wrought their dreams in wood. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


“For Your Children’s Heirlooms 


HERE is an exclusive Berkey & E DO not have a catalog, be-— 
Gay dealer near you. With the cause our furniture is not the 


displays on his floors and our catalog kind. _ Our de. luxe 
beautiful portfolio of direct photo- booklet, “Character in Furniture,” is a 


; i interesting history of Period furni- 

: ke your selection Y°'Y : 
NBS NB may, ey SED y 5 ture, instructive and informative. It will help 
from our entire line as satisfactorily aS you to know true Period pieces. We will send 


though you had it all in reality before it to you for fifteen two-cent U. S. stamps. 
you. You have his promise, and ours, Any of these SEA will be sent to 
that what you choose must satisfy and °°" pecien ante : - 

please you; the Berkey & Gay shop-  7%¢ Storp of Berkey & Gap 








most interesting bit of history.) 
mark insures this to you. The salesman Entertaining Your Guests 

: 5 . A booklet on t t 
will show it to you. It is not a label. miyclis plecosieaae ss 
It is inlaid and a part of the piece. It Things to Remember 


. ression of approval of Masterpieces in Miniature 
is our final exp PP Travelogues in Furniture 





each individual piece we make—and we (Authoritative, brief talks /- , 
make and sell nothing without our shop- Huse nineties Famous ely 
mark. « ‘In Amsterdam’’ Poem. — - 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. This inlaid mark of 
188 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan tke) Cos pce 


OE EEX SO ee a 
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The question of a coat can be settled 
with the greatest satisfaction and economy 
to yourself, by selecting one of the many 
beautiful models made of 


SALT’S 
ARABIAN LAMB 


These really superb garments. will enjoy a tre- 
mendous vogue during the coming season. In style they 
embody the best thought of European designers adapted 
to the needs of the American woman. Furthermore, in 
Salt’s Arabian Lamb you have a positive guarantee of 
quality and durability—the pile being absolutely fast. 


Reject imitations said to be “the same as Salt’s” or 
“just like Salt’s.” They are inferior and certain to bring 
disappointment. For your protection, every garment 
made of the genuine bears the Salt’s silk woven label 
shown here. 


They possess all the richness, beauty and warmth of 
natural black Persian Lamb—and in appearance an expert 
can hardly perceive the difference. 


Insist “upon vi « GENUINE _,, 2 It protects you 


seeing 3 SALTEX- FUR 2 E from inferior 
this label a ARABIAN N LAMB’ imitations 





Ask your dealer to show you his line of garments made 
of Salt’s Arabian Lamb. Be your own judge. Or we will 
gladly send you samples of the material and name of dealer One of the many beautiful models of Salt’s 
who can supply just what you desire. Arabian Lamb, retailing at popular prices 


Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Company, 38 East 25th Street, New York 
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HOSE Christmas gifts are always most ac- © 
ceptable which are most useful. What is ~ 
more useful than a Bookcase— especially one — 
of Globe-Wernicke Sectional construction ? 


Slobe-Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases 


have a beauty which comes of fine cabinet work and 
lasting stability. Their utility comes from sectional 
construction which adapts them to spaces of all sizes, 
permits the classification of books, and allows your — 
bookcase to grow with the library, section by section. 








On your next holiday shopping tour, your local Globe ~ Wernicke 
dealer will show you a variety of styles, finishes, and special sec- 
tional units which harmonize with every scheme of interior decora- 
tion. Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases cost no more than 
the ordinary kind, and you have no freight to pay. Catalog No. 41 
will show you what a Bookcase, such as you would select, will cost. 
Globe-Wrernicke Bookcases are sold nearly everywhere — where 
not represented, goods will be shipped on approval, freight prepaid. 


Write your request It G We ° ke C >. 
for Catalog No. 41 _ he lobe- erpic oO. — 
on the margin of Makers of Sectional Bookcase and Filing Cabinets. _ 


this page, sign your 1 oe & ee 

name and address ce me nearly everywhere. Factory, Cincinnati. 
Wo fe =. ANC Boston Chicago New York | 

a * ~+ + * Ss 53 c 

pd men 1 70 1 STORES Cincinnati Philadelphia shi 
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Lilac Perfume for Christmas 
i.) @ ED. PINAUD has made Lilac Per- 


fume a world-wide favorite 
with all classes of people. 


What is more delightful than the ex- 
quisite, lasting fragrance of the Lilac, as 
put up by the great French Parfumerie 
ED. PINAUD? Connoisseurs say it is 
the very embodiment of the living 
“ blossom. 

























Send for our little 10c bottle, so you can test 
its delightful quality. Then consider the 
price—6 oz. for 75c. We put all the value 
in the extract and use a plain bottle, instead 
of charging the consumer for a fancy con- 
tainer with expensive decorations. 


ED. PINAUD’S Lilac makes the home at- 
mosphere redolent of Spring the whole 
year round. 





\ Write us to-day for the little 10c. bottle. 
Put ED. PINAUD’S Lilac 


on your Christmas list. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


404 ED. PINAUD BLDG., NEW YORK 
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~“1835~ § 
RWALTACE’ ' 





Good Housekeeping Magaai 


pee 
ROMS 
STERLING 


dec lah! Chris'mus done roll aroun agin, 


n * jes" * look at dat table! It ain nebber 
9 s mus Day—an Ah been 
cy wif dat W “allace Silver 


The pie sau and practical worl of the 
“ALAMO” patter n solve the ducstieD of a sensible 


Christmas gift. 


Like all “1835 R. WALLACE?” silver it differs: 


from Sterling only in the metal used. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
WITHOUT: TIME LIMIT 
This guarantee is unqualified and 1s 

assured by the firm founded in 1835 by 

Robert Wallace, the makers of 1835. 


silver plate that resists wear. 


Mrs. Rorer. 


17. Wallinsford, Conn. 
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R-WALLACE SILVER—the kind of 


Write for free book— “The Dining Room” 
—including “How to Set the Table,’”’ by 


Re WALLACE & Sons Mr. Co, ) 


New y oF Chicago ae Francisco London 


' 
: 
see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page 


; 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


* Royal-Rochester Casseroles 


Stave you ever noticed the un- 


commonly high prices restaurants 
charge for casserole cooking? It is 
worth it. 


Why not buy a Royal-Rochester 
Casserole and right in your own 
home serve casserole cooking of most 
delectable flavor and tenderness. 


Suppose you have before you a 
handsome Royal-Rochester Casser- 
ole. Note the beautiful lines and 
decorative design of the strong, 
well-balanced mounting— 


—and the glazed earthenware 
dish with its close-fitting cover— 
specially designed to withstand the 
intense heat of the oven without 
cracking or “‘ yellowing.’’ 

Perhaps you have in mind today 
for dinner beef tongue, or lamb 
chops or savory steak. Choose 
your ingredients: flour—seasoning 
—stock—vegetables. 


<= ») 


Place in your casserole. Set in a 


moderate oven. 


Under the tight-fitting lid, the savory 
process of casserole cooking begins. 


Slowly the rich juice of the meat is 
extracted. Butit cannot escape. So back 
again into the meat and vegetables it goes. 


The goodness of each particle of the 
ingredients permeates every other particle. 


And all the while the low simmering is 
giving the meat a tenderness impossible 
with ordinary cooking. 


Not a whiff of the fragrance or rich 
flavor is lost. 


Buy a Royal-Rochester Casserole for 

—its handsome appearance 

—its matchless cookery 

—its economical use of left-overs 

—hard usage and long service. 

The more you use your Royal-Roches- 
ter Casserole the better you will like it. 

Be sure to ask for a Royal-Rochester 
when buying your casserole. Sold by best 
dealers everywhere. You will find a large 
variety from which to select. $2. to $6. 


Send 2c. for book of 50 casserole recipes. 


Rochester 


Look for the Royal-Rochester trade-mark on 
each piece. Ask to see the Royal-Rochester 
line of percolators, egg boilers, chafing dishes, 
toasters, casseroles, trays, crumb sets, and 
otber useful conveniences. 


Rochester Stamping Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Show Rooms: 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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No gift can please the average wom 
more than beautiful, serviceable, HOMI 
LAUGHLIN China. 


It will give daily pleasure to her anil 

her household and by its long, continued Se 

ice, keep your thoughtfulness a living mem¢ 
for many years. 


HOMER | AUGHLIN Chin 


is inexpensive to buy, economical to use—although a dainty dinner a 
graceful shapes and artistic decoration—it is not brittle—if chipped it does” 
soon blacken. You can buy a full set—or a few pieces at no greater cost tl 
some trivial useless thing. (All patterns are open stock.) | 

Ask your dealer to show you the trade-mark name “HOMER LAUGHLI 
which appears on the underside of each dish. It is our guarantee to you. 

The China Book, richly illustrated in colors, explains how China is m 
in the world’s greatest pottery. Send for it. It is free. 


The Homer Laughlin China € 
Newell, West Virginia 
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Davis Quality Cards Solve 
the Christmas Problem 


They have that intimate, personal quality 
that makes them more appreciated than 
expensive gifts. Without any “‘mushy’’ 
sentimentality, they express your thoughts 
in an individual way. ‘Their exquisite 
blending of colors and artistic printing on 
rich, quality paper make them cards 
you’re proud to send. Absolutely new 
and different every year. 


THE A.M.DAVIS CO. 
UALITY CARDS 


BOSTON 


These cards are all sold separately; but to make your 
shopping easy, ask your dealer for our dollar box of 


** Quality Cards for Quality Folks’’ 


containing 19 cards sure to delight your various friends. Or, the 
dollar box of 


** Quality Cards for Business Men’’ 
containing 12 such cards as a man likes. | If your dealer cannot 
supply you 

Send Us the Coupon Below 





































with One Dollar for every box ordered. Aue 
THE A. M. DAVIS COMPANY, 527Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. DAVIS 
COMPANY 
527 Atlantic 


“> Je “7 Av., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $...... 


** Quality Cards for 
Quality, Folkst20ee sees 
Boxes ‘Quality Cards 
for Business Men.”? Also 
your complete catalogue. 


INANE? a cacesdeccscticcsocaceasoovebteeeesss * 
StteClizusccscscadssemensisinse sions Mee tiee nena acces: 
Gityid StatCen.ssscacseccosssecesserss ste eoswenst=-re 


Dealer’ s-Namescisivic oc svi sseccecescsccescoscesie eeseece 
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ViZ Ona 


You ride along the brink of a mile-deep aby 
You breathe thin air and pure, with scent of pine 


and cedars. 
depths. 


You descend a safe trail into earth 
And camp, at night, far down below, sht 


in by stupendous walls that shut out the world. 


Many glorious camping trips can be 
taken at the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
All are under management of Fred Har- 
vey; you are assured every comfort con- 
sistent with “ roughing it de luxe.” Not 
all these trips are feasible for midwinter; 
but the inner-canyon camps are open the 
year ’round. 


One outing requires a three days’ stay 
down in the titan of chasms. Another 
leads across the Painted Desert to the 
mesa home of the Hopi Indians. Still 
another is to the underground home of 
the Supai Indians, in Cataract Canyon. 
Or camp in the pines along the rim be- 
yond Grand View. A more strenuous 
jaunt is ‘across the Canyon to the wild 
game wilderness of Kaibab Plateau. 


And always you are confronted by that 
most marvelous of Nature’s marvels, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


To say that it is a mile deep, miles 
wide, hundreds of miles long, and painted 
like a sunset, only begins to tell the 
story. For the rest, go and see for 
yourself. 


Fortunately, the way there is easy, as 
a side trip from Santa Fe transconti- 
nental trains. Round-trip fare, Williams, 
Arizona, to Grand Canyon, is only $7.50. 
El Tovar Hotel, managed by Fred Har- 


40 


entertai 
Camp t 


vey, provides highest-class 
ment. At Bright Angel 
charges are less. 


You can glimpse the scene in a da 
Stay three days or a week, and see mo 
of it. 


A word regarding the Santa F 
through California trains: t 

The California Limited is the king 
the limiteds—all-steel Pullmans—dai 
the year ’round — between Chicago, Ka 
sas City, Los Angeles, San Diego ai 
San Francisco — exclusively for firs 
class travel—has a sleeper for Gra 
Canyon. 

The Santa Fe de Luxe — once a we 
in winter season — extra fast, extra fin 
extra fare —between Chicago and L 
Angeles. q 


Three other daily trains —all class 
of tickets honored —they carry standa 
and tourist sleepers and chair cars. 


The Santa Fe meal service is manag 
by Fred Harvey. 

On request, will send you our fy 
illustrated travel books, ‘“ Titan + 
Chasms— Grand Canyon” and “4 
California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A.T. & S. F. Ry. System 
1046 Rai}way Exchange, Chicago 


see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page I 
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alent gift that insures 
the warmest welcome. 
From Christmas Day for 
years to come Waterman's 
Ideal will be a constant 
reminder of the giver’s 
happy thought. ‘This pen 
quickly disposes of the gift 
problem, yet in a most 
careful, practical manner. 
There are special types for 
women, others for business 
men and for students’ use, 
all in either plain or hand- 
somely mounted - styles. 
Pen points are in every 
degree to satisfy all char- 
acters of handwriting. The 
fullestguarantee withevery 
Waterman’s Ideal, the pen 
with the Spoon Feed. In 
attractively lithographed 


Christmas boxes. 
Regular, Safety and Self-Filling Types. 
Plain or Gold and Silver Mounted. $2.50 


upwards. Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Avoid Substitutes 


At the Best Stores 
L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal London Paris 
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FOUNTAIN PEN.N.Y. 


WATERMANS EA 
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This CHRISTMAS ~ 





Coffee Percolator 
$/2.50 





Electric 
‘ashing Machine 
$55.00 








Electric Warming Pad 
$6.50 


The successor to the 
hot-water bag. 









No. I 


Vacuum Cleaner 
$47.50 









Make it ELECTRICAL — 
and Fave it PRACTICAL ; 


It is ever the desire to find something new to 
give expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the 
growing trend toward sane and practical giving the 
range of choice that is offered in electrical devices 
for home comfort and home convenience appeals 
strongly to one who would select for a gift that which 
is attractive both for its novelty and practicability. 





Electric Toaster : 
$4.00 - 


Where is the wife or mother who would not - 
enthuse over a real electric vacuum cleaner or an 
electric washing machine? ‘Think of the lasting 
pleasure that would be present in a home equipped 
with Inter-phones, whichsave useless stair-climbing. 





American Beauty 


Electric Iron 


Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction 
much out of proportion to their cost, and for which 
the cost for electric current to operate is so low that 
it need scarcely be considered, are electric irons, 
coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and 
warming pads. All of these and other electric 
goods are to be had in highest quality among the 


Western : Electric @ 
* Home Utilities 


Anything with the Western Electric name carries * . 

: omplete 
assurance of quality and guarantee of worth. Every with 
time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in serial 
your hand an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. ue 
The same degree of excellence is to be found in 
every other Western Electric article. 











Two . 













No. 2 
Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. Air Ce 
If you cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town, write to i 
any of our houses in the cities listed below, and we will send 
literature on any article in which you are interested, and tell 
you where in your vicinity it can be purchased. 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell”? Telephones 


NewYork Chicago KansasCity  SanFrancisco Montreal 
Buffalo Milwaukee OklahomaCity Oakland Toronto | 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis LosAngeles Winnipeg 
Boston Cleveland St.Paul Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 
Savannah St.Louis SaltLakeCity Portland New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL NEED 
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MORGAN DOORS 


They are the standard of door quality and design. Look for the name on the top rail of 
every genuine “Morgan Door.” Send for our book “The Door 


Beautiful,” a helpful brochure on home making and decoration. Archi- 
tects see descriptive details in “Sweet’s Index,” pages 1004.and 1005. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-25, Chicago, U. S, A. 


Factory Distributed by 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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“The Happiest Christmas I Ever Had! 


AS This is what your boy will tell yo 
M ot her, my if his Christmas gifts include an Ive 


Miniature Railway or Ives Struktiroi 








Ives Train 
is just 


bully!’ 



















He will “bubble over’ with joy¢ 
he watches the Ives Toy Train, unde 
its own power, speed round and roun 
the track. He can stop it at stati 
or by signal—just like a real enginee 





Best of all, an Ives Railway possesses Jasting fascin, 
tion. Though very simple, the arrangement of trackag 
turntables, switches, etc., presents ever-new problems f 
the youngster’s mechanical ingenuity. 


Ives Struktiron 


A new Ives accessory that every boy will want. Struktiron is 
a series of structural iron parts with the necessary angles and 
braces for building bridges and frame work for miniature build- 
ings—wonderful stations, round houses, train sheds, etc. Made 
unusually strong for practical purposes. Your boy can build a 
bridge 3 feet long which will carry unusual weight. 










We guarantee every Ives Toy. Any part that proves defective in workma 
ship or material will be replaced by us, free of charge. Mechanical Syster 
cost complete from $1.00 to $20.00 a set; electrical, from $4.00 to $25.00. T. 
Ives name on every piece is your guarantee of long service. Look for it. 

The best toy, department and hardware stores sell Ives Miniature Railw: 


Systems and Ives Struktiron. But if you can- 
not readily find an Ives dealer in your town, 
please write us. 


Handsome Catalog of Ives Toys free, for 
your toy dealer’s name. Write today. 


The lves Manufacturing 


Corporation 
Established 1868 





Look for the Ives trade-mar 
* on the box and the Ives nan 
193 Holland Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. oft every pie 
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Is the Gift 
Most Highly 


| Prized «< 


Let handsome rings solve 
ur gift problems this Yuletide. A fine 


ig is always treasured, is always appro- 
late, always good form, always a mark 
distinction and refinement, and outlasts 
‘more costly gifts. 

You can think of someone right now whom a 
wutiful ring will delight—a fond parent, sister, 
ither, friend, son, daughter, or yourself. 

Give a ring—one that will bring happiness for 
[eto COome— 


A Beautiful Ring 5 


eM SID SO ae 


1 | as 


























sive aW-W-W Guaranteed Ring 


boca: 





ot 3550—Fancy cluster Lot 3564—Genuine sap- 
jng with three genuine phire doublet or 
sarnets orany birthstone, stone, with four genuine ne 


ind four genuine pearls, pearls, fancy solid gold four genuine pearls, heavy good quality, fancy solid 
fancy solid gold shank, $5. goldshank. Price, SEL gold mounting. Price $12. 


olid gold. Price, $8. mounting. Price, $7. 


‘The price is well within your means—$2, $4, $5, 
O—as much or as little as you want to pay. Go 
your jeweler. Ask him to show you his special 
ty of W-W-W Rings. See the solid gold bands, 
® beautiful settings, the precious and semi- 
cious stones—whole pearls, turquois, sapphires, 
bies, garnets, sardonyx, amethyst, including all 
e birthstones. Try them on. Match them with 
ese illustrations. Then remember 

That every W-W-W Ring, whatever its price, ts 
‘aranteed—is so well made that af a stone ever comes 
‘Lor is cracked we guarantee to replace and reset 1t 
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: Lot 3516 — W-W-W $5 Lot 3632— Genuine syn- Lot 3633—Handsomering 
any birth- Special. Two genuine gar- theticruby, withtwogen- for gentlemen. Genuine 
tsorany birthstone with uine rose diamonds of garnet, amethyst, or to- 


paz, hand engraved solid 


free. This guarantee applies to all stones except 


diamonds. 
$5 Special 


There are hundreds of W-W-W styles to choose 
from for men, women, youths and maids. See the 
special $5 .W-W-W Rings—a most unusual ring 
value for the money. Send for interesting book on 
rings. It’s free. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 


Dept. D-153, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings 
in Which the Stones Do Stay 
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An Appropriate, 
Practical Christmas Gift 


If you would present a Christmas remem- 
brance that will be a lasting reminder of 
the donor, give a Duntley Special Pneu- 
matic Sweeper. It cleans thoroughly and 
easily, saving hours of back-breaking 
broom-wielding. This sweeper is simple 
in construction, coming apart for cleaning 
with but the slightest movement of the 
——, hand. Jt requires no electricity or other 
_-.| motive power to operate it. 





26 RESO KIA Coes 















fal ag | The combination of the pneumatic suction 
eee nozzle and revolving brush draws not 

i | only dust and dirt from your carpets and 
rugs, but picks up lint, pins and ravelings 
in one operation. This combination 
Sweeping lifts the nap of the fabric, 
restoring the colors as though new. 















The handle on this sweeper is so ar- 
ranged that sweeping under beds, dres- 
sers, cabinets, etc., becomes a simple 
matter. This feature alone will save 
hours of strenuous moving and lifting 
of furniture. 


Compact and Light in Weight 


The Duntley Special combines com- 
pactness with light weight. It can 
be readily carried from room to 
room with as much ease 
as you carry a broom. 
Four different styles, 
$6.75up. Money returned 
if not satisfactory. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 


where. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write direct to us. 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPER co. 
6519 South State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Originators of Combination Pneumatic Sweepers 



























Agents 4 
Wanted 


Our Money-Makin§ 
Proposition is unusual 
Every demonstratior 
means a sale. Writ 
to-day. a 
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TH Ware 


FOR GIFTS 


Any cooking or heating device for 


use with electricity, alcohol or on 
ordinary coal or gas range can be 
most satisfactorily selected from the 
famous Manning-Bowman Ware. 


Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Tea Pots 
Electric—Alcohol Burner—Range Style 


For the little niceties of service that are demanded in modern housekeeping there is an 
| increasing necessity for these devices that add so much to the attractiveness of the table 
service. The line of Manning-Bowman Ware offers every latest improvement in design 
| and operation. 

See the new Electrics and other goods at jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing and 
| department stores. Special literature will be sent upon request describing any article in 
_ which you may be interested. . 


For free book of chafing dish recipes write for Catalogue M-4. Address 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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572 complete six volume sets of the 
famous balmoral edition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works are offered at 
a price below:the actual cost of plates, 
printing and binding! The necessity 
of making room for a huge Christmas 
stock has compelled the publisher to 
throw these few sets on the open mar- 
ket at a price that will insure their be- 
ing cleared out inside of 15 days. He 
had to do this at a loss, but his loss is 
your gain. 


For only a dollar bill you get these 
six big, sumptuous volumes. This edi- 
tion of the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson contains his novels, poems, 
essays and short stories. They number 
121 in all and include everything of im- 
portance that Stevenson ever wrote. 


A Stupendous Price Cut for Only 
15 Days on a Set of Standard Works 





The six volumes —aggregating 2976 
pages — are printed in large, clear type 
on a fine quality of white egg-shell 
finish paper. The books are bound in 
crimson vellum cloth with titles and 
decorations in gold. 


As for Stevenson’s ability to charm and 
the delight with which his stories are 
read, nothing need be said. His versa- 
tility is amazing. Asa good old swash- 
buckling tale of adventure, ‘‘Treasure 
Island”’ is a classic. Among historic 
novels, ‘“‘Kidnapped”’ has fewrivals, and 
in ‘‘The New Arabian Nights” and ‘“‘Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’’ the fertility of 
plot and sustained interest is marvel- 
ous. In his ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verse,” 
Stevenson has caught the lovable 
spirit of childhood. 


In these six volumes of Stevenson’s works, there is something for 
all members of the home circle. And for the one who loves good 
literature, there is nothing to be skipped, nothing that will fail to 
give enjoyment. Think of what it will mean to you to have this 
set of books in your library. Think of what an ideal Christmas 
gift these volumes will make. Then consider that after the sets on 
hand are exhausted not another one may be bought for any amount 
of money. And now, while they last, they are selling for $1 a set! 
Opportunity is but another name for action. Write your name on 
the coupon opposite, pin a dollar bill to it and mail today. The set 
will be shipped you immediately, carefully packed, and all charges 
prepaid. Send now to 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


d 


see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on paf 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


Enclose a dollar bill and we will send you im- 

mediately the handsome six-volume set of | 
Stevenson illustrated above. We pay all ship- 
ping charges on the set and guarantee safe 
delivery and satisfaction. 
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The Progressive American 
Woman begins the day right, by 
cooking all or the major part 
of the breakfast on the table in 


Electric Lamp Socket 
*SIMP LEX COOKING APPLIANCES 
SHE SAVES time, trouble and money by so doing. Our free booklet, 
“The Dainty Way to Keep House,” tells you how. With the simple utensils 
shown above you can serve three people with a complete meal at a cook- 
ing cost of 3 cents. Make yourself or some friend happy this Christmas by 
making a SIMPLEX Beginning. 


Simplex Toaster—Always toasts every slice of bread an even appetizing golden brown. 
Every slice is flat, with no scorched edges. You make toast as you need it; always hot, no 
waste. Costs a cent a meal. - 





The Dainty Way 
To Keep House 






Simplex Table Range—With one lamp socket connection you can carry on two or more 
cooking operations at the same time and provide an entire meal for three people at an 
average cost of three cents. 


Simplex Chafing Dishes, Percolators and Afternoon Tea Kettles are a delight to 
the housewife. 


Simplex Comfort Heating Pad—Made of eider-down. You can wrap it about an 
aching joint or lay it lightly over any pain area and maintain just the degree of heat required 
for as long a time as you wish. 


Simplex Electric Heating Company 
87 Sidney Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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GOOD HOVSEKEEPING 


H&G 8a BIN E 


Unseen Guarantors 


Wa you buy any product advertised in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
your dealer’s guarantee is backed by the manufacturer who made 
the article and the publisher who eel the advertisement. Unseen 
but interested, they are as eager as he that you shall be satisfied. 
HE little oval sign, “Advertised Goods on Sale Here,’’ is carried by Good 
Housekeeping Stores. It means that here you may obtain fe triply 
guaranteed goods advertised in this magazine. 


E should be glad to have the name of your favorite store, if you 
think it should have this Quality Sign. 


DEALERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119-F West 40th Street, New York 
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BECAUSE THE 


COMBINES a COMPLETE carpet sweeper with a 
COMPLETE vacuum cleaner, many women are request- 
ing us to take their out-of-date machines in exchange, 
to apply on the purchase of a SWEEPER-VAC. 


We have authorized our dealers and agents to make 
this exchange, SO THAT EVERY WOMAN MAY 
HAVE THE SWEEPER-VAC IN HER HOME. 


Every woman knows what a good carpet sweeper 
and a good vacuum cleaner will do, when each is 
used separately. 


~ The SWEEPER-VAC does this work in 
ONE OPERATION, because it runs the 
TWO COMPLETE machines TOGETHER. 


MOREOVER, each member of the com- 
bination SWEEPER-VAC can be used 


separately, when so desired. 


The SWEEPER-VAC is the ONLY 3-IN-1 
combination vacuum sweeper IN THE WORLD. 


REMEMBER! The SWEEPER-VAC is not 
composed merely of a vacuum cleaner and a brush 
attachment—BUT a COMPLETE vacuum cleaner 
and a COMPLETE carpet-sweeper. 


The Good Housekeeping Institute says that the 
_SWEEPER-VAC is a forward step in sweeper 
development. 





We cannot imagine another step, because the ~ 
SWEEPER-VAC has certainly REACHED PER- ! 
FECTION in cleaning. 

Every genuine SWEEPER-VAC has the name 
“SWEEPER-VAC ”’ stencilled in gold on its top. 
LOOK FOR IT! 

Send us the ONE WORD “SWEEPER-VAC,” 


with your name on a postal card. 
WE WILL; DO: THE REST. 


Pneuvac Company 


417 Blake Building 


see The new auto roller bearings 
|] BOSTON, MASS. f wi : make the Sweeper-Vac run 


easier than ever. 
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For more than two thousand years, the custom of presenting 
cifts betokening peace and good-will to one’s family and friend: 
has become almost universal, and though most of us may not 
emulate the wise men of the East by bringing gold, myrrh 
and precious stones, still we may 
offer those whom we know to be 
musical a gift which will be quite as 
precious to them—THE IDEAL 
HOME MUSIC LIBRARY. Jus 
stop and think for a moment how 
those who love music 1n your family 
or among your friends would appre: 
ciate this beautiful music Library, 
encased in an attractive cabinet, it 
ten volumes overflowing with the 
best classic, modern, light, operatic, 
dance, sentimental and—most ap- 
propriate of all—sacred piano pieces, 
songs and hymns which are sung all through Christen: 
dom at the Yule-tide season. It is not too much to say tha 
there is no gift you could make which would be so beautt 
ful, so useful and so enchanting to their eyes as this wonder 
ful Library, called by one of its greatest admirer 
“THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS OF MUSIC.” 


What a satisfaction it will be for you to know that your gift this yea 
at Christmas-tide will have a deeper significance, a greater usefulness ant 
a more permanent value than almost anything else which you could hav 
selected for your loved ones—that when the sands of the hour-glass hav 
fallen three hundred and sixty-five times again, the gift of last Yule-tid 
will have entwined itself deep into the affections of those to whon 
you presented it a full year before. And it is further pleasant to knov 
that this princely holiday remembrance for family or friend can be pro 
cured through the SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB at not only one-hal 
the publishers’ price, but it will also be delivered where you desire upo! 
a small initial payment and a simple promise for the balance. 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB (°#4FtEs,sonienen’s 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Actual size 15x 11x 10 inches 
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NOT A “CUT AND DRIED’? WORK 


Most musical collections are ‘“‘cut and dried”’ in 
that they are bulky volumes of difficult music 
put together without regard to their suitability 
for use in the home. The method by which 


The Ideal Home Music Library was compiled 
stands out in sharp contrast. 


HOW IT CAME TO BE 


The idea of The Ideal Home Music Library 


“occurred to the compiler about twelve years ago, 
and over ten years was spent in studying the 


home music field and in gathering together the 
compositions which comprise its contents, the 
challenge for each number being the magic word 
“melody,” and each one has met this severest 


of tests. 


WHAT ‘‘THE IDEAL LIBRARY” IS 


The Ideal Home Music Library is éxactly 


what its name implies, a perfect compilation: of 
piano and of vocal music for use in the home. 
It comprises ten (Io) convenient volumes of 
“piano and vocal music, measuring about 3 of 


! 


-an inch in thickness, twelve inches high and 


nine inches wide, with a Practical Guide to its 


use, the entire set housed in a substantial case 

(illustrated on opposite page) which may be 
placed on the piano or on the music cabinet—a 
' thing of beauty as well as usefulness. 
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EVERY CONCEIVABLE KIND OF MUSIC 


Among the more than one thousand piano 
and vocal numbers, specially arranged for 
home use, contained in The Ideal Home Music 
Library will be found every conceivable kind 
of music — classic, modern, standard, 





operatic, sacred, sentimental, dance — in 
fact every kind and class to appeal to every 
taste. 


THE “PRACTICAL GUIDE” 


Here again is at once a remarkable and an 
absolutely exclusive feature. The Practical 
Guide leads you through the 3,000 pages of 
“The Ideal Home Music Library’’ just as a 





“Baedeker’’ conducts you through Europe, 
bringing out the strong points of each individual 
volume and rendering intelligent use of the 
music possible from the very start. 


ITS SPHERE OF USEFULNESS 

The usefulness of The Ideal Home Music 
Library is absolutely without limit in every 
home where music is a factor in the recreational! 
plan. Every member of the family from the 
lover of classic music to the five-year-old 
nursery rhyme singer will find his particular 
taste catered to by an abundance of just that 
kind of music he prefers, and he will further find 
that every number is readily performed. 













For the benefit of all those lovers of music whose interest will be at once 





_ aroused by the above brief description of this wonderful music library, we = 

‘have prepared a most attractive sixty-four page souvenir booklet, pro- 7 INFORMATION © OTHE IDEAL® © 
| fusely illustrated and printed in several colors. It contains a graphic COUPON | 
description of the entire work, including a detailed explanation of a SCRIBNER HOME MUSIC LIBRARY | 


each one of the ten volumes and the ‘‘Practical Guide-Book”; oH Ba A MUSIC CLUB | | 
illustrated article on great composers; twenty pages of music ¢ \ ke = 
printed from full-size plates and the contents-lists of the entire 599 Fifth Ave. \ 

ten volumes. We send it to you absolutely free of charge, New Yerk City 
together with full details of our price-saving and easy pay- “ Please send me free of charge |/ 
ment offer, which allows you to use the “Library” while and without obligation on my | 
paying for it. Send for this booklet to-day, as anyde- / _ part, this booklet and_ details of 
lay may prevent you from securing the set at the pres- THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB 


bi : = 
ent low price. DON’T DELAY—SEND TO-DAY! Price Saving Plan. 















¢ > a _] 
| Merely fill out this coupon and mail it A 
| NGI Ee RR NT ETS lot cay a ea win oo fia'sin stisata mit heen n «woe the aie oes 
NEW YORK CITY Ds 
VOSS TRE re: eo ei os eae etoile als aaa EEA IEE REI Ser er tS CRS iGO 
7 G.H. Dec. 713 
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Foremost ‘Granscontinental ‘Grain 


Jo hee 
Colder Stites inane 


New all-steel Pullman equipment—entire trains baggage 
to observation car, through between Chicago and Los 


Angeles without change —every luxury of modern 
travel—for first-class passengers exclusively. 


Lecdes Cl eone a ae se | Kansas City 11:05 a.m. Arrives Los Angeles 3:30 p. m. third day. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE OF LOWEST ALTITUDES 


A most comfortable and interesting route to California. 


The Californian—a Second transcontinental train via the Golden State Route—modern equip- 
ment—excellent Service. Reservations, tickets and descriptive booklets from 


L. M. ALLEN A. N. BROWN 


CHAS. S. FEE 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Traffic Manager Passenger TrafficManager 
Rock Island Lines El Paso @€> SouthwesternSystem Southern Pacific Company 
Chicago, Ill. El Paso, Texas 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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ALL STEEL PULLMAN EQUIPMENT 
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Health 


Health is a scientific development —a_ culture. 
It is not to be found in panaceas of any de- 
scription. Health is too vital, too strenuous, too 


energetic and expansive for bottle or box to 
hold it. 





In every permanent recovery the patient must 
be practically re-created; the sick man must be 
put off and the healthy man put on; the invalid 
must grow out of invalidism. 


At the Battle Creek Sanitarium the causes of 
ill health are determined by the most exact and 
thorough-going methods known to modern med- 
‘ical science. 


Then follows a course of health-building adapted to each 
patient’s individual needs—a pleasing and enjoyable 
program planned for each day with real “‘rest’’ and health 
betterment in view. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of health building 
is fully explained in our new Illustrated Prospectus which 
will be mailed free on request. Write for it today. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 154 J Battle Creek, Michigan 


blenny. Dpeeeree nan Fs 
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Jack London, 

the man who has 

lived more stories in nine 
months than most of us have 


dreamed in our lifetime, has written a 
tale of the sea. Rugged, powerful, it isas bold 
and forceful as the character of the man himself. 


You have read many good sea yarns. You have enjoyed the 
vivid love passages in many tales of passion. But you have never read 
any work in which the rough life of the sea and the tender, warm, sweet 
episodes of love aboard ship were more sharply portrayed, more 
realistically drawn, than in this master story by this master author. 


Anton Otto Fischer, who depicts with characteristic brush the 
hardy types met with in London’s books, has drawn the illustrations. 
If you love a big, breezy novel, redolent with the tang of the salt 
sea, a story that lays bare men’s brute passions, yet delineates with 
exquisite touch the charm of young womanhood, you owe it to 
yourself to read “The Sea Gangsters.” 


19 Wet Hearst’s Magazine “Wy” 


to this coupon, fill in your name and address, send it to us at our risk, and you will get Hearst's 
Pi in a D ollar B ill Magazine with Jack London's story for 8 months. We will gladly give you the dollar back if 
you don’t think the story alone is worth the price. 
Hearst’s Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 


I want to read Jack London’s new novel. For the dollar enclosed will you kindly send me the next eight issues of Hearst’s Magazine 
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mp UNTLEY VACUUM CLEANERS are saving the drudgery of 

. sweeping in over 150,000 American homes. These homes are 
strangers to the broom and dust pan. Real cleaning has replaced 
surface cleaning. Why not keep your home spotlessly clean at a 

| saving in time, labor and expense fe 

1 Some one of these various styles and sizes of Duntley Vacuum Cleaners is 











exactly suited to solve the cleaning problem in your own home. 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC DUNTLEY ELECTRIC DUNTLEY VACUUM 
CLEANER SWEEPER SWEEPER 


The original Duntley-used in nearly 
40,000 modern homes. 


any home, hotel or wee Ceraris te 
BH achments with each machine. 


use, 
GUARANTEED GUARANTEED _ GUARANTEED 


TELL US ABOUT YOUR CLEANING PROBLEM AND WE WILL HELP YOU TO SELECT THE 
PROPER MACHINE. WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE TODAY 


_DUNTLEY PROD UCTS COMPANY 
DEALERS— Write at once oe our liberal an ihe eran 
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of our 
Ware. 


Kalumen Ware 
from Kalamazoo 


Here is the final triumph of 
the worker in aluminum. 
Look at this beautiful skillet. 
Deep, strong and absolutely 
sanitary. No picture can 
zive youan idea of the beauty 
and workmanship we put into 
every piece of Kalumen Ware. 
The finish is so lustrous and 
fine and the shape and stur- 
diness so attractive, that we 
want this ware known to every 
woman. 


We realize that even common 
aluminum ware— that cracks and 
warps —can be described in the 
same words as this Kalumen Ware. 
That’s why we want to send you free, : 
for a 30 day kitchen trial, any utensil we make. We 
want you to give it a real trial, to put it to tests no 
other ware will stand. Give it hard daily use. Abuse 
it, bang it around, overheat it. Do as you please 
with it. Then if you want to keep it; all right; if not, 
send it back at our expense. 

With each piece you get a written guarantee’ 
backed by a bank bond, that it will not warp or crack. 


The Kalumen Ware Line is the finest that can be 
made. You are sure to be interested in some of the 
pieces. Write 
for free de- 
scriptive book. 
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Let the Postman 
- Hang this Skillet 


in Your Kitchen 


We want the name of every woman 
who has pride in her kitchen and 
in her cooking. We want to 
send her—direct from the fac- 
tory—for free trial, a piece 

beautiful Kalumen 

































30 
Days’ 
FREE 
Kitchen 

Trial 


Don’t hesitate to take 
advantage of this 
offer. We want this 















Kalumen Ware to 
come into your 
home as a mis- 
sionary. Wewant 
your neighbors 
to see it. We 
want youto putit 
to hard daily use 
in your kitchen. 


This warecomes 
Stratght to you 
from the factory. 
We have no mid- 
dlemen or agents. 

We will save you 
big money on really 
fine ware. More than 
that — Kalumen Ware 
is backed by a 


Five Year Guarantee 
— Cast in the Ware 


No other maker of aluminum gives 
so liberal a guarantee. Wenot only cast ours right 
in the ware, but we give a written guarantee backed 
by abank bond. You will understand why we can 
do this when you get a piece of this ware in your 
home for the Free Kitchen Trial. 


Write at Once for free catalog. It may give you 
just the suggestion you have been wanting for the 
perfect Christmas Gift. It is sure to interest you 
intensely. Write today. A postcard will do. 






The Goodale Company 
502 North Church Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Save Her — 
Miles of Steps 


“I never had anything 
please meso much. It saves 
me miles of steps and is the 
most thoughtful and useful 
gift my husband ever made 
me.” 

So writes a woman who 


received a Hoosier last 
Christmas. You can have 

‘similar recommendations 
from 600,000 women who 
use the Hoosier three times 
a day —to save millions of 
steps. 


Get one for her NOW. re 
She will like your thought- Christmas 


are 7 


~The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


What Every Woman Wants 


Here are her table, cupboard and pantry in ‘Through our enormous production, the retail 
one. Shecan szf down at work. In this one price is as low as that of acommon cabinet. The 


: : Hoosier lasts a lifetime. There is nothing bet- 
spot are all the utensils and supplies she ; : ‘ ; 
needs to get a meal. ter—either in quality or convenience. 


: Write for the name of the one dealer who 
At Christmas last year twenty thousand men 

gave their wives Pee dey Caines Christmas 4s See Beeucy yee aaa: He Mie ee eTHE 

day these women began saving millions of steps. MODEL KITCHEN.” °v Bh CUSBUCS 
: ‘ ; ou will know when 
Help your wife begin, too! you read it why no gift on earth can make your 

Weexpecta demandthis Christmas fortwenty- wife happier. 
five thousand Cabinets. Soif you want a Hoosier 
in your kitchen without fail Christmas morning 
_ reserve it NOW. 


o' ie TRADE MARK 
_ Morethanahundred factories make" Kitchen BD ial OC O OS I Ee BIR BD; 
| Cabinets.” Yet careful count in any thousand BD | 
towns shows more Hoosters tn use than all accusTEeEd “Made by the Hoosier Mfg. Co. = 
| other makes combined. 1312 Grant St., New Castle. Ind. 


Give her the cabinet most women prefer, Branch, Pacific Building, San Francisco 
then you’re sure you will please her. 4,000 Agencies—United States and Canada 


This label marks the Cabinet she wants. Cut it out as a memo. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


THAT ARE 
Unusual, Artistic and Practical 


We here offer you a few of the many artistic and useful gift 
suggestions we have specially prepared and specially priced for 
this season. 

Willow is fast coming into its own for use inside the house. It 
is artistic and homey—light, durable and comfortable and when 
upholstered and stained the ‘“‘ Minnet Way” makes a pleasing 
harmony with other furnishings. Z 

Old St. Nick has whispered a warning in our ear to prepare a 
large stock, and we have. The result is a store full of the most 
attractive holiday gifts imaginable. 

You surely have some relative, some friend who would be de- 
lighted to receive a Carlton Chaise Lounge, a Marlboro Chair or 
a Hyson Muffin Stand. 

Send us your mail orders now. We will ship as directed for 
Christmas delivery. Prices quoted are F.O. B., N.Y. Chairs 
sold unstained, and without cushions if desired. 

Our handsome illustrated suggestion catalogue mailed free if 
you ask. Better write today. We guarantee always—courteous 


attention. 
MINNET & CO. 


(Established 1898) 
Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Ware 


364 Lexington Ave., Bet. 40th & 41st Sts., New York 


fest 
s ' 


Leresncaied < 


Stuffy Bedrooms Mean POISONED Systems! 


To keep the poison oz/, let the fresh air 7m!—open your windows 
and sleep snug and warm in Qualzty Sleepingwear— bearing 


this health label— 
HUTT, YANNI, 
DEALERS GET OUR + al 


m SLEEPING SYSTEM 


Beautifully made sleepingwear meeting every 
requirement for spring, fall and winter sleeping 
comfort. Can be worn as you wear amy night- 
wear, but because of a number of exclusive 
features, it’s zdeal for those wanting to 
sleep in fresh air. Extra quality—extra 
warmth and comfort—-extra everything— 
except COST! Guaranteed to satisfy. 


_. Write for “Nightie Book” 


A book of rare human interest telling how to 
keep well and sleep well. Pictures, prices, de- 
scribes the Brighton-Carlsbad System. Also 
tells how you can see these health and comfort 
garments wzthout expense or obligation, if your 
dealer can’t supply you. Write for this book 
at once, please. 


H. B.Glover Company, Dept. 52, Dubuque, Iowa 


ARLE RL ALLA KSEE LEE ORES SEL SOOO OTE IED ALN ELE I LETT TAH EE ANNAN 
> soem 


PROPOSITION 
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[PURE OLIVE OIL 


ere 2 Nog 


Artaud Olive Oil is made from the first light pressing of the renowned olives of 
the French Riviera. It is exquisitely pure and very delicate in taste. 


Favored by foreign epicures, it is in high repute on the Continent, and is 
winning its way rapidly in America, on merit. 


: Have your grocer send you a bottle or a tin and try it in Mayonnaise or French Dress- 
ing. You’ll appreciate its smooth and delightful flavor. 


If your grocer has not yet stocked Artaud Olive Oil, he can get it for you from 


MEYER & LANGE, American Selling Agents, 434 Greenwich St., New York 
In Bottles: Small, 30c; Medium, 50c; Large, 75c. In Tins: Half-gallon $1.65; Gallon, $3.00. 














Merrell-Soule 


*NONE SUCH 


| Put the Eat’in 


MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
and NONE SUCH PIE 


Has Been aHousehold 
Word for 30 Years 
MINCE Mp 


MINCE MEAy MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


xf MEAT MAKERS OF FOOD PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 
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ARPER'S (BAZAR Stheusldet 
journal of fashions in America, 
has ever been the mentor of cor- 

rect attire for stylish women. 


The Bazar renders to its readers a 
fashion service of the most superior qual- 
ity. Poitret, Drian, Baskt, the designers 
to whom Paris goes for its piquant 
modes, are bound by a contract to sup- 


ply their delightful creations to Harper’s 
Bazar. 





Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; 


Harper’s Bazar and quality are synonyms. If 
you would know what the world of fash- 
10n is doing, if you wish to be smartly 
gowned, you should not try 
to get along without 
this de luxe pictorial. 
Sign the coupon now. 


HARPER’SBAZAR: 


119 West 40th St., New York City 





Page after page of beautiful photo- 
graphs and sketches show the final de- 
velopments in dressmaking art. 


Just imagine what keeping in close 


touch with these matters will mean to — 


you. Just imagine of what value these 
authentic styles will be when you choose 
your next gown. You cannot be in error 
if you have the Bazar to guide you. 

Fashions, ultra-modern and _ absolutely 
exclusive, society news, rich illustrations. 
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The Shirt That 
Wards Off Colds 


This Rubens shirt, since its invention, has saved 
countless colds. Fifteen million babies have en- 


joyed its snug protection. 

No open laps, no buttons. A double thickness over all the 
‘front. A perfect fit because the shirt is adjustable. Don’t 
| let your baby start the winter without it. Please go see ieee 
see what it means to have babies clad in Rubens. 


"Ese nwe ee ee ee 





Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this label appears on : 
the front. This shirt is our invention, and this whole factory is de- 7 “4 : 

H voted to its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations ona 

j garment so important. : Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office | 


Trademark 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Madein cotton, wool and silk. Also in me- 
rino (half wool). Alsoin silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us 
for pictures, sizes and prices. 


No Buttons No fentble RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 358 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
Rez U.S Pats Ofiee (71) 








425 Arch St.» § 
Philadelphia § 
GrntiewEN —Please 
: send me Free 10 feedings § 
? of Eskay’s Food and your 
helpful book for mothers, ‘How — 
4 to Care for the Bahy.” 


é Oa TMCV ESCMS O Coen ee cits SO) CORRS Cc 


iM Street and Number... ssveees 
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Let Us Put This (Suction 


Moderate-Priced 
Vacuum Cleaner 


In Your Home Where You Can Try It 


No longer can you say vacuum cleaning 
1s too expensive. Here is a vacuum 
cleaner that cleans more thoroughly than 


many machines of much greater cost. 
Let us show you in your own home how it 
takes dust, dirt, germs and moths out of your 
rugs and carpets, and even from the floor 
beneath. How it cleans draperies, upholstered 
furniture, hardwood floors; how it sweeps up 


lint and threads as no other vacuum cleaner 
will do. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


can be used in any home. It requires no elec- 
tricity, no tiresome pumping, no extra help. It 
creates its own vacuum from the turning of its 
wheels—a stronger vacuum than many higher- 
priced electric cleaners. And these wheels run 
on ball bearings. It’s easy to operate, simple 
to adjust, lasts a lifetime; can’t get out of order. 

But let us show you. ‘Simply write a postal 
today, saying “Pd like to see the Domestic 
Vacuum Cleaner.” 


Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Largest Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers in the World 
Manufactured under Quist and Blanch Patent 
and Licensed under Kenny Basic Patent 


49 F Hermon Street Worcester, Mass. 
418 Liberty Street, Peoria, Ill. 
720 Westbank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
260 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


DEALERS and AGENTS: Domestic Vacuum Cleaners are sell- 
ing rapidly wherever shown. Write for special proposition. 
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“8 ited to your furnitila 
they give absolute protection 
to floors and rugs. 


They prevent the ugly grooves 
and scars and digs always pro- 
duced by casters of iron, wood, 
leather and fibre. Floor damage 
ceases the day “FELTOIDS” enter 


your home. 


Put them on now—then note 
the difference in your floors. : 


There is a “FELTOID” adapted 


to every piece of your furniture. 
‘‘FELTOIDS”? may be had at : 


furniture and hardware dealers 
and at department stores. 


Write for Booklet 4. 
The Burns & Bassick Company 


Dept. J Bridgeport, Conn, — 
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Christmas 


Greetings 


Let a box of 49 carry your 
holiday greetings to each of 
your friends. It is as full of the 
Christmas spirit as the holly 
and mistletoe, and its mes- 
sage 1s universally understood 
ana appreciated. 


* 


Bonbons™ Chocolates 


Plain or trimmed, imported or domestic, any 
size. 


Assorted Chocolates 


ibe supreme pound package—an ideal gift 
OX. 


Beverly Chocolates 
With the slightly lessesweet flavor. 
Assorted Nut Chocolates 
Specially selected, whole nut meats, dipped 
in chocolate. 


Sold by Miglat sales agents (leading druggists 
everywhere) in United States and Canada. If 
there should be no sales agent near you, please 


write us. 
64 Irving Place, New York 


we FRANK DeK. HUYLER, Pres. 


Ask for Kixé Cocoa and Kixty 


Baking Chocolate at your grocer’s 








starring with J. C. Williamson 
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Josephine Cohan, 


Co. of Australia in ‘‘Broad- 
way Jones,’’ wears aSimmons 
Guard Chain and Bracelet. 








Robert Mantell 
the great Shakespearian 
actor, wears a Dickens. 









SIMMONS 


TRAODL MARK 


CHAINS 


THE loveliest gift possible. Always 
correct. Just what they are wear- 
ing in New York. 


The leading jewelers in your town havea 
special Christmas stock of Simmons Chains, 
Bracelets, Lockets and Fobs. See them— 
see what a handsome piece of jewelry you 
can give for a surprisingly ‘moderate price. 


Simmons Jewelry lasts for years. Its surface is not 
a wash or plate, but a heavy rolled cylinder of solid 
gold. If your jeweler doesn’t carry it, write us for 
dainty Gift Book. R. F. StmmMons CoMPANY, 
201 North Main Street, Attleboro, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1873. 
Look for SIMMONS stamped on each 


piece— your protection and guarantee 
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California 


and the 


Pacific Coast 


The Land of All Lands to go to— 
The way of all ways to go— 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


Every Day No Extra Fare 
Solid Pullman Train 


New Orleans Los Angeles San Francisco 


Southern Pacific 
Sunset Route 


‘“‘The Exposition Line—1915’’ 


Luxuriously appointed Library, 
Observation, Standard Sleepers 
with Compartments and 
Drawing Rooms and Through 
Diminge@a tases 


Rock Ballasted Road Bed, Oil Burning 
Locomotives, Automatic Electric Block 
Signals; safety, comfort and speed. 


Winter is left behind in 
this ttn hinowme 
America’s most historic, 
romantic and picturesque 
land. Choice of water or 
rail routes to New 
Orléans. Superbly 
appointed 10,600 ton 
steamships from New 
York every Wednesday 
and Saturday. 
Convincing literature yours for the 
asking. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


New York City San Francisco 
366 Broadway Flood Building 


New Orleans Houston 
Metropolitan Bank Southern Pacific 
Building Building 


Agencies all over the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Europe 
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Perfect Balance 


isa matter of first importance in eye- 
glasses, for if a fixed position is not 
maintained, the lenses not only de- 
feat their own ends but are capable 
of injury that may be permanent. 


Pits- 
Eyeglasses 


give the precise angle of vision intended, 
under all conditions. You are uncon- 
scious of the gentle pressure that is firm 
enough to be always effective. 

Ask your optician to put your lenses in 
these effective, comfortable, becoming 
mountings. 


Write for Booklet, “Eyes Right,” 


OA 


—YA3 


VAX 


|} American Optical Company 
0 Dept. J. Southbridge, Mass. 


Ht) Largest makers of spectacles, eye- 
Y glasses and lenses in the world. 


New York Chicago 
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Y 
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Revel 


Suction 
Cleaner 


Adds Hees to the 








Day 
Years to the Woman’s Life 








‘es » What could make a more accepta- 
a ble Christmas Gift than a 


1 Royal Suction Cleaner 


Every day it saves hard work and is 
a continued satisfaction long after the 
sentiment of the average Christmas 
present is forgotten. 
When the Royal Suction Cleaner enters 
the home, then forever ends the 
drudgery of housecleaning. The 
house once thoroughly cleaned by a 
‘“Royal’’ is easy to keep clean witha 
‘*Royal.””—No cleaners’ bills to pay 
for rugs or carpets. —The ‘‘Royal’’ 
ex == does the work better and pre- 
vents the annoyance of a torn- 
up house. The housewife 
who keeps a ‘‘Royal Home,” 
will find more leisure hours 
in life. 
The ‘‘Royal’’ differs from 
other machines by advan- 
tages all its own—is low in 
price—perfect in perform- 
ance, and only costs about 5c 
a day when in operation. “The 


‘Royal’ weighs but ten pounds—is 
beautifully finished. and moves about 
on three small wheels—is easy to 
get into corners and under heavy 
furniture—it possesses the power 
of heavier machines, and is easier 
to use thana broom. 
Write for our free book descriptive 
of this latest household necessity. 
Let us have your dealer's name 
and we will arrange a ‘‘Royal’’ 
demonstration in your home. 


The P. A. Geier Company 


5119 St. Clair Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Makers of the celebrated 
Royal and Rex Electric 
Vibrators and Hair [Que 
Dryers. 
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An Easy Answer to 
the‘‘Woman Question’”’ 


Her first need is simplified house- 
keeping, and there is no help more 
welcome than this handsome, in- 
expensive Tray-Wagon. 

Its manifold uses save strength, 
steps and time for the broader social 
and domestic duties of our new 
day. An invaluable Christmas sug- 
gestion at a moderate price. ‘This 








enables you to set or clear the table in 
one trip. Combines in. novel form, a 
company luxury and a home necessity. 
A help in kitchen or parlor—in sickness 
—on ironing days—a joy the year round. 
All of steel, tray 20 in. wide by 30 in. 

| long. The height of stove or table. 
___ Light and steady, strong yet graceful. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A little use will prove its values. 
_ Absolutely sanitary and cleanable; proof 
- against heat and breakage. Lasts a life- 
time. Easily handled; quickly folded. 
All wheels rubber tired. 

Our free booklet on ‘‘Silent Service” 
gives details of this universal help to real 
“Good Housekeeping.’’ Gives price, 
terms, 10 days” free trial. Write for it. 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Box 32 Bloomfield, Ind. 


: 
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in your local field. 





with your present duties. 


Millions of dollars are spent each .year for 
subscriptions to magazines; and a part of it 
comes from your territory. The Publishers 
would be glad to pay you from 25 to 50% 
of the amount collected for handling these 
And the arrangement 
we desire to make with you to look 
after the subscription interests of our 


orders for them. 


ey six successful magazines in your 
o community, to renew our pres- 
e S 
Cx, ent business and extend our 
-%, “9 Q. 
%, Ze, cA on local circulation, will also 
a 
yy, pete enable you to represent 
“S. 5 ‘ 
a ile % Me, all other magazines 
o “e. 
oe a ep Uo aS well. as 
%, % Se : : 
o> oo 4» % we will equip 
% %“~ _ Yo 
. sn sos 
Se % ~% “6 
° @, % 
° S a 
of : Oe 
Pa é ; ie Oy ss 


Every advertisement that we 


Pa 10 tye 


OER ne 


every month as your Salary for representing our publ 


It is a business that you will like, too, as it requires only a clean, dignified 
Service on your part. You can begin ina small way, without any interference 
Even a part of your spare time at the start will 
be sufficient. It is permanent work, as every order secured is renewable 
year after year. As you become more experienced you will quickly see 
the unusual field it offers to establish an independent business of your 
Own, or as a Side line for part-time effort, or as a protection for the future. 


Good Housekeeping 


119 West 40th Street - - 











ications 










you-to do a general subscription business. 






Many men and women have succeeded. 
Some earn as much as $10,000 a year. 
What others have done, you, too, can do, 
as even greater opportunities exist today. 









And you can establish yourself without any 
expense, as we furnish everything free. 
This is the time of the year when 90% of 
all the subscriptions expire, and it is, there- 
fore, THE RIGHT TIME FOR YOU TO 
BEGIN. By merely signing the coupon 
below, which places you under no obliga- 
tion whatever, and returning it to us you 
can learn all about this opportunity. Mail 
it today—_NOW. 




















New York City 
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Only 64% hours between 
Chicago and San Francisco 


All Steel, All New Up-to-the-minute Equipment 


Maid, Manicurist, Valet, Barber, Stenographer, 
Shower Baths, News Bulletins. Library, Buffet, 
Club and Observation Cars. Extra Fare $10.00. 


Leaves Chicago from the new C. & N. W. Passenger Terminal daily 
at 7.00 p.m.; arriving San Francisco 9.30 a.m. third day. 


Extra Heavy Steel Rails. Thoroughly Ballasted Roadbed. Automatic 

Electric Block Safety Signals All the Way. 1473 Miles Double Track. 

Chicago & North Western — Union Pacific — Southern Pacific 
Direct Route to California Expositions, 1915 


For Tickets, Reservations, and Full Particulars, apply to nearest representative, or 


J. B. DEFRIEST, Gen’l Eastern Agt. 
287 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


H. A Gross, Gen'] Agt. Pas. Dept., W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’! Agt. 
148 South Clark Street, Chicago, III. 55 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. le 


Center of Winter Out of Door Life in the 
Middle South 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 


CAROLINA now open BERKSHIRE and 
HOLLY INN HARVARD 
opens January 10th, 1914 opens January 15th, 1914 


Special Rates During December and January 


Three 18-hole golf courses and one 6-hole prac- 

tice court. Frequent tournaments for splendid -ccwépi 
prizes. Splendid clay tennis courts. Frequent a | 
tournaments. Shooting preserve, trap shooting, ~~ 7% 

livery and saddle horses, model dairy. Good rer toe eee 


toads in a radius of fifty miles or more. PINEHURST, N. C. 


% 


mAs A : LEONARD TUFTS, Owner 
Send for Illustrated Booklet giving full information vad Tatar Mase! 
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In Sunny Lands 


across the sea where the air is balmy, and the peasants love the soil, 
more than a hundred perfectly delicious things are grown for you. 


*CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 


are for those who appreciate a choice menu—some are ready for the table—many others 
ready for the cook, Novel ways of serving these distinctive products and the Cresca 
story will be found in our booklet—sent on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, /mporters, 355 Greenwich Street, New York 


VPSury ON 
= pS 


Grown, pick 
| : Sassy = and packed 
am ews sie the lava-s 


fields of Haw 



















PINEAPPLE 


is more delicious than the fruit plucked from 
tree. The only thing added 1s fine granule 
sugar, preservation being obtained by heat alc 


We have been making it for twenty-six years 
—real country sausage of the kind that was 
plentiful years ago; using only choice young 
pig pork and home-ground spices. Your 
grocer ought to be able to supply you. If 
he isn’t, or even if he is, write to us. 


Where necessary, we can ship direct by express 
to individuals whose grocers don’t sell our genuine 
farm products. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 


Box 614 Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
We cordially invite you to visit Fort Atkinson and see for yourself 
the Jones Dairy Farm. 


Ask your dealer always for the famous 

DEL MONTE fruits and vegetables. 
California Fruit Canners Association 

Largest Canners of Fruits 


and Vegetables in the World 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 






















For General Play 





For Social Play 


AIR-CUSHION FINISH 


CONGRESS Congress Cards would es Mag tachi ae 
PLAYING CARDS make appropriate gifts to expense to maintain this 
06 your card-playing friends. 


quality and give players the 
best popular-priced card in 
the world. 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


6 
GOLD EDGES 


COPYRIGHT. BY 
the USPLanncCaroCo 
CINCINNATI! US & 


Original art designs in as 
many as ten colors and gold. 


. p Pa Club 
soe per Pack Air-Cushion Finish ppjexes 
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EMete veal Vanilla 





This old-fashioned label has stood for real Mexican vanilla for more than 4o years. 
t insures the true delightful flavor of the real Mexican vanilla bean in the good 
hings you prepare. In writing please mention your grocer’s name. Enclose 3c in 
i amps to pay postage. 

| McMONAGLE & ROGERS, Mrppterown, N. Y. 

Starred by Good Housekeeping Magazine, as a pure article accurately described. 


| These will be 
| sent, postpaid, 
| for 25c. . 


Have youtried & 


&, 
RSS 
Neely 



































's nature’s kindness concentrated. Young green 
‘orn is one of the most wholesome and nourish- 
ng of natural foods and one of Nature’s greatest 
reats. While sweet corn of finest variety is 
roung and tender we take out the milk—and this 
lone, without the indigestible hulls, is boiled 
flown and concentrated to make Kornlet. 


Sornlet is like an essence. Use it with tomatoes, milk 
irstock. It adds nourishment and delicious flavor to 
coups. Let us send you the recipe for a quickly-made 
Sornlet soup. 


Nith Kornlet in your pantry you are prepared for guests 
it any time and have a dclightful food for all the time, 


rocers sell Kornlet at 25c a can. If your grocer cannot supply you, 
lend us his name and your address with 25c in staimps, and we willsend 
(oua full sized can by Parcel Post, prepaid, and Kornlet Recipe Book. 


} Meadow Queen Canned Food is dependable 
he Haserot Canneries Company 
Haserot Building, Cleveland, Ohio 





Be the “Best Cook” in your Family 


You do not need to buy more expensive foods nor a wider 
variety in order to be the cook in your family. Just 
add to commonplace, every-day dishes a dash of 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Kitchen Bouquet gives all sauces, gravies, soups, stews and roasts 
a rare, delicate and delightful flavor and arich, appetizing, brown 
color that can be secured in no other way. It is purely vegetable 
—there is nothing in it but concentrated essence of the choicest 
products of the garden. 


Try a Free Sample Bottle 


A generous trial bottle and a book of excellent recipes sent free if 
you will give us your grocer’sname. Kitchen Bouquet is sold in 
25¢c bottles by most good grocers. 


THE PALISADE MFG CO., 50 Clinton Av., West Hoboken, N. J. 





















Ses shirtwaist does not shed lint, yet your cotton table napkins 
do. Because: the waist is made of Jong staple cotton, and the 
napkins of sort staple —so they are coarse, won’t wash well, and 
soon become “‘stringy.” 


NIKPAN NAPKIN 


is made of longstaple, like waists and other fine white goods. A beauti- 
- ful and inexpensive Christmas gift, and costing no more than “cheap”’ 
| een napkins—only 6oc to $2 per dozen (according to size), hemmed ready 





Dressed with 


or use. Beautiful patterns, in full mercerized finish, that look 
NIKPAN Lae wear as well as some grades of linen. 


NAPKIN SAMPLE AND NAPKIN RING FREE 
If not at dealer’s. write us hisname and we'll send you a free sample and a souvenir 


Look for the NIKPAN gold label when buying. 





NIKPAN NAPKIN ring. 
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Keeps Baby Safe 
and Happy; while 
awake or-sleep. 


BABY no longer needs a Bassinet, a Crib, a Pen, a 
Walker, a Carriage or a Nurse Maid in constant 
attendance. You can save such expense and Baby will 
grow from the “Better Baby” to the “Perfect Baby” if 
allowed. to sleep, play and eat in this safe and hygienic 


*KIDDIE-KOOP 


Wheels from Room to Room. Folds Instantly for Carrying. 
A strong white enameled, wood frame, reinforced with 
steel pegs: rubber tired wheels; silver finished screened 
sides, close fitting mosquito net cover; woven wire springs 
and sanitary mattress. From the time it is first used 
as a Bassinet, 1t saves worry and steps. In use every 
minute of babyhood. 
Folds Instantly Without Taking Apart 

Not clumsy—not cumbersome—folds out of the way and can be 
carried anywhere. You can leave Baby al one in it, confident that 
nothing can get at him; that he can put in his mouth only the 
% Sate toys left in the Kiddie-Koop. It does away with the dirty 
Write Today for Descriptive creeping stage. Keeps Baby off the floor, free from draughts. 
Folder, Letters of Testimonial and (It makes a perfect Christmas present to the baby) 

our 30 Day Trial Offer. THE UTILITY CO., 821 Powers Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








PATENTED 














Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Will Make Your Baby 
Happy and Sturdy 


A healthy baby is a good baby every time. Try keeping: 
baby well and happy and free from digestive troubles, by u 
Holstein Cows’ Milk. : 

Babies flourish and grow strong on Holstein milk because it i 
much like breast milk—the food to which Nature has adapted 
little stomachs of infants. 

In Holstein milk, as in human milk, the cream or fat is div 
into minute uniform globules less than half the size of thos 
other milks. So when Holstein milk reaches the stomach it 
more nearly as human milk does. It forms small soft curds, f 
and easy to digest. 

Holstein cows are large, healthy, full of vitality, exactly the ] 
of cows you would expect to give wholesome milk. 

Holstein milk costs no more than other milks. . If your de 
cannot supply you, send us his name and we will help you secu 
supply. At all events send for our free literature, it’s full of § 
points about Infant Feeding. : 





, Bonbons 








wie Chocolates 


The Reputation of Maillard 
















URITY, quality and su- 
y/ perior merit have won 
for Maillard a world 
wide reputation 
—maintained since 1848. Re- 
markable proof of this long 
established distinction is shown 
in a letter recently received from 
Brénth a customer, who states: “In 1856 
Pastrizs my father bought Maillard can- 
as dies and sent them to my mother 

Ice Creams in England.” 







Bonbons 






Chocolates 









Maillard candies packed in French 
Bonbonnteres (Exclusive Importa- 
tion) or Fancy Boxes to order, and, 
when requested, made ready for safe 
delivery to all parts of the world. 












* 







AT 35th 
STREET 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 





& 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATIO 


24G American Building, Brattleboro, Vermo 





ESTABLISHED 1848 


*“FOEN” Electric Hair Dryer 


Really Something New for Christmas! ZZ 


The ““FOEN” Electric Hot and Cold Air-Producer, a suit- 
able gift for anyone, because everybody needs it, for:— ; SGA 


Quickly drying the hair after The “‘Foen” is in every well-equipped 
shampooing, and thus preventing home in Europe, 75,000 now in use. Get 
colds, besides saving time and one for your home! Moderate price. 
patience. Tested and approved by Good Housekeep- 

Treating rheumatism, gout, ing Institute. Absolutely reliable. Ask for 


ae Beas “ further information regarding the ‘‘Foen.”  ~ HE OPA Fi: 
sciatica, lumbago, etc. (upon phy- The SANAX Co., Inc., 125G East 23d St., NEW YORK 



























iy 
Ti 3 


Wie: elias F 
sician’s advice.) Canada Sanax Co., Ltd., 237 College St., Toronto, Canada 
i i irl BERLIN LONDON PARIS VIENNA MOSCOW 
For quickly drying ve ee DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED for the ‘S‘FOEN”’ Electric Hot and Cold 
articles after washing or cleaning. Air=Producer and ‘‘SANAX’’ Vibrators. Write for liberal proposition. 
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Do Away With Stormy Wash-Day Troubles 


“HI-DRI coat iios? 


A wonderful convenience that saves time and steps. Plenty of room on the 12 spreading 
racks to accommodate a large washing or ironing. The turn of a screw raises the clothes up 
out of harm’s way to the warmest part of the room where they dry quickly. No .bother or 
delay on bad days if you have HI-DRI. You'll find it a priceless addition to your kitchen and 


{| 2 laundry. A useful and practical holiday gift. 
Made of non-rusting galvanized metal with twelve hard-wood racks, that fold compactly 
‘ when not inuse. Height lowered 5 feet, extends to 9 feet. Moves easily on casters. Adjusted 


$4.50 ina moment, lasts a lifetime. Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Delivered Better order your HI-DRI today. Interesting descriptive circular sent upon request. 
If it does not suit Dealers, write for special quotations. 


i Yor TIFFT COMPANY, 2 Broadway, New York 


This Book Will Save 


You Dollars and 


Disappointment — 
When Buy- 


ing Furs 


It tells the whole truth 
about furs—their common 
English names as well as 
trade names—how to make 
intelligent selections, how to 
get the utmost for your 
money. 

Whether you buy from us 
or elsewhere, Albrecht’s “ Fur 
4 Facts and Fashions 1913-14”’ will be worth 
\ many dollars to you as a standard for com- 
paring fur values. You may have this 
book which cost us thousands of dollars to pro- 
duce, by sending 3c to cover postage. Simply ask 
for Albrecht’s “‘ Fur Facts and Fashions No. 17.” 


To acquaint you with Albrecht values, we 
illustrate here Albrecht Model 222 Q {2 
and Geneva Muff, Scottish Mole, — 


Furs shipped prepaid on cash orders. You 
take no risk. If not satisfactory your money, 
less shipping charges, promptly refunded. 

To be consistent with the Albrecht principle 
of telling the truth about furs, it is imperative 
that we constantly improve the standard of 


Albrecht Furs 


REG. U.S. 1 8 55 " PAT.OFF, 
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| How To Solve Them 


This great work exactly meets the needs of millions 
of parents who have never had time or opportunity for 
the proper study of child-welfare. It contains the ex- 
perience and best thought of the world’s acknowledged 
experts on child-welfare. 


A Practical Encyclopedia On Child-Welfare 


“Parents and Their Problems’’ may be referred to for 
immediate information on any specific point, used as 
the base of discussions at Mothers’ or Parent-Teachers’ 
Meetings. 


Each article is written in non-technical language, 
presenting the latest thoughts of experts. 


This work is designed to make child-life happier, 
saner and more effective for right thinking, true living 
and creative activity. Its 8 volumes cover: Education 
for Parenthood—Physical Care—Ideals, Methods and 
Materials for Child-training—School and Congress 
Work—A most compact, most complete, most practical 
work for parents who seek concise, up-to-date informa- 
tion regarding child-welfare in home, school, church or 
state. 

Dr. J. George Becht, See’y Penna. State Board of 
Education, says: ‘‘I am sure that these volumes will 
present the best collection on the general subject of 
Child-welfare and kindred subjects that it is possible 
to get together.’’ 





VAVAVAVAVS 


. id—Low | 
Sent For Free Inspection “2272¢s 7 rePatn ow 


‘“‘Parents and Their Problems’’ is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, bound in art cloth or beautiful three-quarter 
leather. Sent anywhere in U.S. Carriage Prepaid for 
a 5 days’ examination by Pub. Com. 


National Congress of Mothers 


FRE Illustrated Opa me epee tyaege bempgallere semen 
BOOKLET Ue On peta aie oth 
li as National Congress 0 others | 
a TR pee EN Dept. B, Loan and Trust Bldg., 
Congress of Mothers is Washington, D.C. 
a guarantee of the Please send me, without obligating me 
pd hc of this work. in any way, your Illustrated Booklet 
Coupon or postal ‘4 describing ‘‘Parents and Their Problems.”’ i 


For this reason, the above trade mark in your 
furs assures you the agreeable satisfaction of 
knowing that your furs are correct and your 
friends will know that you buy the best. For 
58 years it has been a guaranty of genuineness. 

Your banker or any mercantile agency will 
tell you of our responsibility. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


FOUNDED 1855 


Sixth and Minn. Sts., Sta. H, St. Paul, Minn. 









will bring Oy A 

illustrated de- INLINE Ts ics, ahs eee Vecerietrolis'o,antanmelehe tome Sherer 
scriptive book- 
let. MAIL SELGOi it eso aot Mee etatetane Shen biel vere ete etre 
COUPON 
TODAY! 
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New Orleans, La., Shopping District. A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Distrie 


We offer the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 
policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and | 
illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.50 ' 
per agate line each insertion. Feb. forms elose Jan. 1st. Write for more information.’ Address 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


‘6 e e ” ‘ ‘ ze OLD-FASHIONED, HAND-DIPPE: 
Home-Making, the New Profession” | “* “E780 ) 
is a 100-page Silos aaiapes Home-study domestic science Cap e Cod Bayberry Candles 





courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- in fancy ieee box for $ 1, postpaid. Price list and S| 
etins “Kree-HMand Cooking,” 20 c¢s.; ‘‘TYhe Up-To-Date Home,” 64 7., 15 cts. “The Birth of the Bayberrie”’ on hand tinted card, free. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. CAPE COD PRODUCTS CoO. North Truro, Mas 





BEAUTIFUL INITIAL SEALS gtitioneny New Ru Ss woven from discal 


Gold Embossed on Mother of Pearl finish. Write to- 
day for packet of 20 seals—10c. Packet of 75, in carpet, rugs and rag 


assorted designs—25c.—makes a handsome yet inex- | a]so sanitary linoleum mats for kitchen and bath roor 


pensive gift for a friend. State initial wanted. A R d Radical C t Cl re 
. ETNA ART CO., 1265 Broadway, Suite 811 A, New York City. mercany te Mla SRE gone! fgg 3 Ne Faning orpa 
. J e 


HAND-COLORED CHRISTMAS CARDS on hand-made, deckle- ° 
edged stock. Exclusive designs. Choice wording. These cards will be INTERESTED in EMBROID ERY | 
sent on approval in response to request. Consignments will be sent for Crochet and all Kindsof Fancy Needlework? | 


Christmas sales. Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 4h 50, Seater psu 5 paobronety ont a 


Fred Herrschner, 6455 Marshfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























. 


i THE IDEAL XMAS GIF 


for neat Housekeepers, the white enameled 
Kantbrake Sanitary Eggholder 


25 cts. at any Department Store, or we will se 
postpaid with bookiet for 30 cts. Try one. 


“Mads of one piece metal” ©.S. Weber & Co.,8 Desbrosses St., N. 


Save Ste Ss One trip with our WHEEL TRAY 

p serves meal, another clears the table. 
Loaded with dishes rolls easily anywhere. Beautiful permanent 
black gloss finish. Height, 31 in., 8 in. rubber tire wheels.” 
Two Oval Trays, Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in. and 28 in. Price 
$10 express prepaid. Pacific Coast ‘12. Booklet free. 


ad WHEEL TRAY CO., 439 West 61st Place, Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL US YOUR KODAK FILM 


with 25c. and we will develop and make six prints from negatives. We 
make an 8x1o enlargement from negative for 25c., from picture 50c. 


POUGHKEEPSIE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. H POUGHKEEPSIE,N. Y. 


Stop Your Baby From Falling Out of Bed 


The Vail Detachable Bedside does this. Light,strong,portable, 
detachable, durable and sanitary; rolls; can be carried 
in suit case. Excellent present for mothers. Price $3.50. 


VAIL MFG. COMPANY 


Redlands California 


















Washproof Name Tapes 
In neat Christmas package | 


Names, initials, numbers, etc., in various attractive styles of 

lettering, on a very finely woven, narrow white linen tape. 

For marking clothing and household linen. Will not wash out.’ 

Especially useful in hospitals, boarding schools, etc. ; 

100 tapes, with name or other wording, 50¢; 50 for 35c. 

100 tapes, with initials or numbers, 35c; 50 for 25e. | 
SAMPLES AND HANDY RULER FREE. 


Sterling Name Tape Co., 28 Curtice Street, Winsted, Conn. 











LITTLE TUDOR SLEEPER 


The University of Chicago i i ad i : A Cute and Sensible Sleeping Garmer 


: : mite A Made of very good quality Flannelett. Strong al 
in addition to resident ff 
H 0 M E work, offers also instruc- il iW 


serviceable. Full fashioned, no binding or discomfoi 
Write for descriptive booklet showing styles, patterl, 





3 etc., or order now, stating age and sending price of ga 
tion by SEG fn ment wanted. Ages 4%, 1, 2 years, 50c; ages 3, 4, 5, 
For detailed in- ; SIPS endl years, 65¢; ages 7, 8, 9, 10 years, 75c. 
formation address rs nico | 
A < a 2 JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
22nd Year U. of Cc. (Div M) Chicago, Ill. Mitchell toner 364 Main) Street Dubuque, low 













; 


| 





Glenn’s 
* Sulphur 
Soap 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page 1 
82 


used daily in toilet and bath, whitens the hands, clears the complexion and ~ 
removes dandruff, pimples, etc. Contains 30% pure sulphur. Sold by all druggists. 


The Charles N. Crittenton Co., Mirs., New York City 4 










| 
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Perfect Knife a 








































































































































the blade of this knife is made from finely tempered, high quality, cutlery steel, curved so as to remove center and to cut cleanly 
ad quickly around the edge, dividing the fruit in segments ready for eating. An added feature is the round end which prevents 
tting the outer skin. The popularity of grapefruit is growing so rapidly that this utensil for time-saving and handiness is a 
ecessity. For Sale at the best dealers. If not found with your hardware dealer we would be glad to send by mail, providing 
2galer’s name is sent, with 50 cents, which covers cost of postage. THE EMPIRE KNIFE CO., Dept. 9, Winsted, Conn. 











G E Re TS High Class Dress Goods, Silk, Cotton, [LESSONS in COOKIN Thru Prepra- 


Wool. Trimmings, Ribbons, Buttons, P ; ‘ oh aoe 
| Silk and Cotton Petticoats. A big, high : 266 seasonable menus with ee a one full Cire sons for pre- 
ANTED quality, profit making line. Write to- paring each meal. Food Economy, Balance iet, Menus for All Occasions, 


5 : Special Articles, etc. Bound in waterproof leatherette, 480 pp., illustrated. Sent 
day for full ‘nformation. on approval for 50c and 50cfor4 months or $2 cash. Sample pages free. 
E IMPORTING & NOV. CO., 71 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. American School of Home i conomics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIl. 


EAS—DRINK ONLY GOOD TEA 


! From IMPORTER to CONSUMER direct by PARCEL POST 





Ideal Xmas 


= A Piedmont 
G | f Southern RedCe- 




















‘A=SA= 10H johe dar Chest is the ideal Xmas, 
ik steed thet eee ites 3 60c iia POST PAID birthday or wedding gift. Pro- 
‘ONDON BLEND.” ‘ 5 ; per to any address teets furs, woolens and plumes 
Choice English breakfast . : Oc lb. from moths, mice, dust and 






States and Ha- 


ie damp. 15 days’ free trial in your own home to 
waiian Islands 


BookFree Prove its beauty and money saving value. Shipped 
Write for 64 page illustrated direct from factory at low factory prices. Freight 
catalog showing all designs, Prepaid. Write for particulars of FREE TRIAL 
sizes and prices; and book offer, pjedmont Red Cedar Chest Co, 


eo, Hed Cedar. Write Dept. 434, Statesville, N.C. 


‘ ALMOY BLEND.’’ One of the most 75 per 
: delicious Teas the world produces Cc lb, 


1). PACKED ONLY IN ONE POUND AIR-TIGHT TINS 
iE ANGLO-CEYLON COMPANY, Colombo, Yokohama 
fail orders to DEPT. €, 244 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANGISCO. CAL. 





in the United 











Hang Your Pictures Straight 


tne notice ha k Hang them WITHOUT WIRE, molding 

i ee = Uh Pog baer Pent, Beinn . T. or ladder. This wonderfully easy way 

We = similar nuts by cracking from their 

i NI Sec Yea ¥jesq = + ends so that meats come out in perfect 

—— halves. Price $1.00 postpaid. Agents 
= wanted. ° 









4 is the result of the new invention 


«ANCHOR HOOKS 


Adjustable--HOLD PICTURES STRAIGHT. Invisible in use, simple 
and strong. Buy them at Department, Hardware Stores, etc., 
or send 10c for small, 25c for large box, prepaid (Hang 20 
pictures), Assorted sizes. 


BUFFALO-DEHN CO., 712 White Bldg., Buffalo. N. Y. 


ns f ._ PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO, 
j : = Box 127-B Waco, Tex. 











| ; 
Perfect Cooking 
’ Ina Cool Kitchen “= 
With Least Trouble and SDSS 


Chambers Fireless Cooking Gas 















$4.00 worth of tools for $1.50 
A mop, a wringer, a scrub-brush and a 
scraper all on one handle. Clean your wis 
floors in half the time, stand up and |}! §\"\, 
keep your hands out of water. Light, 
strong and works like your clothes 
wringer. Every mop guaranteed. 

A wonderful selling proposition for agents. 
Write for sample, $1.50 prepaid. 
CLARK & DUPRE MFG. CO. 

202 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 41N1 





ne is an improved gas range com- 

id with fireless cooking principle. 
Jvenient and economical. Retains 
finess and flavor. Pays for itself in 
zr food and 50% fuel saving. 

13 On freetrial. 20 sizes and styles. 


mestic Equipment Co. 
‘4 ive Lake St.; Chicago. 


\ 
\ F 30 D At My Risk sti t : 
ry or ays WV" Sets 
E all your wash day slavery. Save two-thirds the J ai i ee THE STECHENSON ] 

‘s, two-thirds the time. The Laundry Queen Steam | es Lye aN mags Deep 





Booklet free 

















iher does it—or you don’t pay a cent. SS eabeeiaeea 


Underground in the 
‘nd Today For Special Offer * ; 


Garbage Receiver Ground 
Sdays free trial, money back guarantee, new low 


Saves the battering of your ean and scattering 
P2, all freight prepaid. Get my offer before you do of garbage from pounding out frozen contents. 
ther washing over a hot, steaming tub. Save your 


O years in practical use. It pays to look 
ith and strength. Mail me a postal now. Address 


INDRY QUEEN STEAM WASHER CO. 


‘W4th Street Centerville, lowa ~ 





Open with the boot. 


No Freezing us up. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. 
end for circular, 


S 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 29 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 











x“ CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room _of Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances are modern 
and thoroughly satisfactory. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. G 14 Catalog. | 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


. : CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 634 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet accessories only 
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GRANGE ly: 


Wil gladly show you low easily your Christmas 
shopping can be done by mail if you will send 
for their 71-page Catalog, brimful of Valuable 
Suggestions, with hundreds of beautiful illustra- 
tions of Thoughtful and Distinctive Gifts, moderate 
in prices. Your name and address on post card 
brings it by return mail. Don’t delay. Write today. 
PETER PAUL & SONS, 186 North Pearl Street 
» Established forty years. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ON *Rite-Lite 









ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
AND DRESSING GLASS 


Prices Delivered 


6 in. Diam. $2 
7 in. Diam. $3 
7 in. Dble. $5 















“NO SHADOWS SHAVING” 


Raises and lowers 8 in. 


Slides 14 inches in front 

of window. Nickeled fix- magnifying | 
tures. Bevel plate mir- Money back if 
ror. Turns on swivel. not satisfied. 


Excellent Xmas Gift 
for men or women 
~ RITE-LITE GLASS CO. 
y 246 N, Salina St., Syracuse,N.\. 


Special Xmas 
proposition to 
dealers. 













For December, $17.50 


Cash with order. Regular Price $32.00. 
Freight prepaidtoany R. R. Station in the United 
States. Absolute satisfaction GUARANTEED or 
money refunded. 


THACA HALL cLock 


Beautiful cabinet work makes this clock an attractive 
ornament and adds charm to hall orroom, Height 
seven one-half ft. Eight day heavy brassmovement— 
visible pendulum—strikes hour and half hour, Perfect time 
guaranteed. State if Oak or Cherry is wanted. Hand 
polished $20.00. Order early, 
ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK CO, 
Dept. D Ithaca, N. Y. 
Est. since 1865, Ref. Any Comm. Agency 























FOR 
Xmas 


FOR HIS 
CHRISTMAS 


TaN Give him a Rockwell Reminder for 
f 1914. A daily calendar (twelve 
monthly pads) on bond paper, and 
leather cover holding two months 
at atime. Insert new pad each 
month. Note engagements 
ahead. Tear off leaves 
daily and forgetting is 
impossible. 


Size 3 in. by § in. 
Fust fits the vest pocket 


awed BY" Postpaid on receipt of price 
 Gecember aS —Money back if not satis- 


fied. 
Genuine Pigskin or Seal $1.00 
Fine Black Leather -50 
Name on cover in gold (extra) -25 


ROCKWELL PRINTING CO., 1122 Clinton St., Hoboken, N.J. 








Gifts of Distinction. 


We have an endless assortment of 
importations from the Orient especi- 
ally suitable for Christmas gifts; 
China, Art Pottery, Brass, Carve 
Woods, Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, 
Japanese Toys, etc. 

Holiday Introductory Offer— 
“Bronze” Basketry and silk novelties 
sent prepaid to any part of the world. 
Safe delivery of fragile articles guaranteed. 
Send to cents in stamps for carved 
cherry wood coaster and 12” doily or 
one yard of Japanese “‘Toweling.”’ 

Catalogs with photographic illustra- 
tions make the intelligent choosing of 
gifts from this house a possibility. 
Mailed on request. 


M. Furuya Company 
Yokohoma Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. _ Kote. 








Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed ; 
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TOYLAND SPELLING BOOK 


(Patented) (A) (B) (CXD) (E) (F) CG 


Uses the Alphabet letters to spell with. The 
are cut from the heavy board leaves and are interch 

able, Entertaining, instructive, durable, Brilliantly e¢ 
ored and neatly boxed. Size 81px1lin. Price $1 postpal 
Write for rwlus. list of Ideal Christmas Book 
Ideal Book Builders, Publishers, 208 S. Clark Street, Chicas 


* BUNNY COMFORT: 


with hot water bag bodies to warm cold litt 
hands. PETER RABBIT, in pink or blue coa 
white trousers. Pint $1. BENJAMIN BUNN 
for baby, white, $1. COTTON-TAIL, natur 
shape, $1.50. MOTHER BUNNY, pink or blu 
dress, white apron, quart, $2, all prepaid. PATT 
JOY COMFORT, lovely faced doll with hoode 
coat, for little girls, $2. | 


MISTRESS PATTY G. COMFORT, Andover, Mas: 














Advanced Suggestions for 


Christmas Gilfts 


We have prepared for the 


Christmas Gift Season 6 Novelties” 


Send a stamp and we will forward full direction 
for making and other interesting matter. 


as we are more than busy dur 
Act promp tly ing November and Decembe: 


ISAAC D. ALLEN CO., 21 Winter St., Bosto) 


Japanese Noveltie 


Direct from the importer. _ Specti 
to introduce our beautiful free ca’ 
alogue ‘‘B’’ of Oriental Noveltic 
and Neckwear. Shopping or Wor 
Bag, linen-mesh material, size 12x] 
inches, choice cherry, chrysanthemur 
pine or maple design; silk cords; 30 
washable. Special post-paid, , 


J4| NAKAYA CO., American Bran¢ 
621 Broadway, N. Y. 


Velvet $ 1 : 5 ( 


Suede Skins 
Excellent for making infinite variety of charming deco 


Sent Prepaid 
tions and gifts of intrinsic value. Unsurpassed for th 
velvety softness and fascinating colors. Worth $2 
each. Size: 24 to 30 inches in width by 36 to 38 inches 
length. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free Co 
and Sample Folder; also Catalog 
«> of unique, high class 


Leather Gifts 


at matl order prices. Will solve your gift problem and 
show a variety of’ fine and useful articles for your own 
home. Write a postal sow. 


ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER CO. 
100: East Water Street - Syracuse, N. Y. 

































The Christmas Present for Your Sick Friend 


THE *IDEAL BEDSIDE TRAY 


Brighten the long days of the invalid with this 
usetul gift. Clamps to bedpost easily and provides a 
table for meals, flowers, water or medicines. Adjustable 
to any angle for reading or writing, and can be pushed 
aside in an instant. 


FOR WELL PEOPLE, TOO 


Can be quickly attached to a table, 
arm chair, desk or wall, for reading 
or holding dictionary. Won't injure 
furniture. Fine for breakfast in bed. 


Four styles of clamps—one for 
round bedposts 1 to 214 in. diameter; 
one for square posts 114 to 2 in. 
diameter; one for chair arm or table ; 
one for wall. State style-wanted. Price complete with clamp, 
brushed brass finish $5.00; white enamel $4.00. Charges 
prepaid and money returned if not satisfactory. Order now. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


WALKER BROS. CO., 215 WALTON ST., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

























see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page: 
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Magic Shaving Stand || 74; “PEERLESS” LETTER SCALE 


Ideal Christmas Gift A Most Useful Christmas Gift 


AS A GIFT FOR A GENTLEMAN, ° 
would be very acceptabie. It’s a clear Price 50c 
title to his everlasting gratitude. Stand is 
compact, artistic and portable, the acme of This dainty little scale will 
convenience and one of the most useful articles sok Pat nT k 
ever devised. Over five feet high extended, but ee gk pee al Dacnee ce 
closes to any height. Adjustments made by up to 12 ozs. Beautifully fin- 
friction. a A outs pid poo eral ished in nickel plate and packed 
years were spent in perfecting a stan at wi ° = 
grace the home of a millionaire, but costs no in a neat box ready for mail 
more than a pair of shoes and will soften his Ine <7 A gift that will be ap- 
temper, save steps, worry and time every day preciated. 
Send for It Today 
THE CROSS PEN CO. 
168 Devonshire St. 
Boston Mass. 
































































as long as helives. Nothing like it. 

Can only be had direct. Special price of 
$3.98 delivered to any homein America, a pos- 
tal card will bring it C. O. D. Parcel Post cuts 

out middlemen and saves you 100 per cent 

on this article. Place Holiday orders now. 


\, J. W. RICE, 144 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 








NEWEST LAMP — JUST OUT 


The beautiful electric portable 
shown here is the very latest design 
og in table lamps. Not only highly orna- 

mental and handsome, but very use- 
ful as well. Appropriate for Library, Den, 
Living Room or Hall. 

Made of Brass, satin-finished. Has brass 
crown—shaped top with colonial design, brass 
side band, tucked with rich satin ribbon. 
Choice of 3 colors: Red, Yellow and Green. 
Beaded fringe to match color ordered, Base is weighted and 
felt covered. CANNOT SCRATCH. 

Price complete with 6 ft. of yellow silk cord to match brass, 
only $5.00 prepaid. MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT PER- 
FECTLY SATISFIED, Order now for Christmas, Illustrated 
folder FREE. 


OHIO LIGHTING FIXTURE CO, 
Dept. 3 Toledo, Ohio 


| 

| 

e e 
Maternity Attire 
‘Simplicity of attire, becomes an 
‘absolute necessity for the young 


mother in anticipation. 
As originators of this specialty we 


| boast a thorough knowledge of the 
figure and its needs at this time. 


ne Bryant Maternity Skirt 


i 











Mark Your Linen With Cash’s Woven Name-Tapes 
An Ideal Holiday Gift 


Any name in fast color thread can be woven into fine white 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. 
These markings more than save their cost by preventing laundry losses. 
They make a dainty, individual gift. Orders filled in a week 
through your dealer, or write for samples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. Cash, Ltd., 614 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 






















rons for $1 


A handsome holiday gift. 
These three handsome aprons, well- 
made of finest materials will be 
sent by Parcels Post for any ad- 
dress on receipt of $1. 


WORTH $1.75 


That is what you would have to 
pay for three aprons if purchased 
in retail stores. 

Bungalow Apron—fine percale, cham- 
bray trimmed—with belt— 75 
good full size. Worth. ; C 
Tea Apron—white lawn, with ruffie 
and pocket of wide hamburg 50 
edging, long bowstrings. Worth C 
Kitehen Apron—dark percale bound 
with chambray—fancy bib and 
pocket—very serviceable. 50 
Worth irc) fs ane co OUL 
All for $1.00 Postpaid. Send dollar bill or 
money order. Your money back-if not satisfied. 

NEW ENGLAND APRON CO. 

Dept. D. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








Three Ap 


} 

49 (as illustrated) —Ot fine French Serge 

havy, taupe, brown, black or white 5 9 5 
panel and expanding girdle..... e 


Send for edition “‘WM,”’ 
“EXPECTATIONS and STYLES,” 


West 38th St., 
New York 


The Ideal 






































ane Bryant *° 






















A Sani-Steel 
Kitchen Cabinet 
made of 
white-enameled steel 
Absolutely sanitary. 


Protects your food supply SALETY CARTER PURSE, 
from vermin, bacteria and 
dust. As easily washed as 
your dishes. Built entire- 
lv of steel, joints electric- 
ally welded, corners of 
angle steel. Rigid con- 
struction. Costs no more 
than ordinary kind. 
Lasts a Lifetime 
Write today for 
complete description. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Dept. A 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


| SAPETY GARTER PL 
























Very popular. An absolute pro= 
tection for money and jewels 
against purse=snatchers and robbers. Don't use your stock- 
ing for a bank anv more—it’s unsafe. Made of genuine soft sheepskin 
leather in Tan, Gray, Blue, Black colors. Two compart ments, 
securely closed by 3 patent fasteners. Place for bills, coins, 
jewels, chamois, keys. Silk Garter Elastic and fancy buckle 
attached. Adjustable buckle fits and holds purse securely to leg just be- 
low the knee. Can’t slip down. Size 34 in. x 4in. Price $1 p:stpaid. 
Money gladly refunded if not satisfied. Illustrated folder Free. 
Earn big Christmas money. Experience 
Agents Wanted unnecessary. Write for particulars. 
Rodemich Novelty Oo., Dept. 27,422 Muchen Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Size 3% in. x 4in. 




































ies only 
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BECOME Maternity Ar arel 
fat Va = | At ee 


Direct from Manufacturer 
of Nursing has trained We specialize in Maternity Apparel. Con- 


structed on scientific principles, absolutely 
self-adjusting to all periods and ordinary 
wear. 


No extra charge for making to measure, 


$3.00 Up 


Maternity Dresses, Coats, Skirts and 
*» Corsets. All popular materials. 


No. 1180—Maternity Dress of Cotton Poplin. Yoke 
and collar of dainty sheer net. No elastic; no fulnes: 
around waist or hips. Simple adjustment. Oneo 
the ery pernTor alas, graceful and | 
practica aternity garments ever 

introduced. 56. 75 


Send for our loose-leaf catalogue G.-12. 


thousands of women in their 
own homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week asnurses. Send 
for a copy of “How I be- 
came a Nurse” and our 
Year Book—248 pages with actual experiences of Chau- 
tauqua Nurses. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free 
to all inquirers. 













The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


374 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. No. 118 



















AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CO. | 
123-G. West 25th St., New York Cit; 


4 
. 





Everybody can now 
sleep outdoors 


Whether you rent, room or own, you can 
now enjoy outdoor sleeping. Simply attach 
outside your bedroom window an 


QUTDOOR 
Sleeping Porchet 


A real cozy, comfortable outdoor bed. Sizes for 
one or two people. Quick adjusting storm curtains. 
Easily put up. Supports aton. Write for prices 
and book ‘‘Oxtdoor Sleeping Made Easy.” 

American Porch Construction W orks 
405 Madison St. South Bend, Ind. 


Agts. Wanted 
I EE at a 






Honest Dollar Hose 


y Pure thread silk. Reinforced heel, sole and toe. Full- 
fashioned, perfect fitting. Double elastic garter-top. 


























=(0- Exclusive fabrics of soft, If these stockings prove unsatisfac- 
Made a order selected camel's hair GUARANTEE tory ferathen ae act new ones. 
rugs for porch, ee eee tae ae We leave it to your sense of fairness. 


First made in Radmoor, England, 1792. 
Made in Philadelphia, U.S.A., since 1887. 
Dealers everywhere. Booklet FREE. 






pure wool, dyed in 
any color or combi- 


bungalow or 















nation of colors. Any : : 
Summer length. Any bbe 3 PAIRS $3 ie 
seamless up to 16 feet. 
h ome The finishing touch of in- Thos. E. Brown & Sons 


2nd and Westmoreland Sts. 
Philadelphia 


dividuality. Made on 

short notice. Write for 
color card. Order through 
your furnisher. 













“You 
choose the 
colors, we'll 
make the rug ”” 
























THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N. Y. 


Cure Your Own Fee 


Your Corns, bunions and callouses were caus 
by pressure at sometime by ill-fitting shoes. * 


i Th p dicure . Scientific 

e Fedl IS 2 Shoe Stretcher 
1 for Men and Women that stretches oniy the part of 
the shoe that presses, which caused the hurt. Cures 
your aching feet hecause it removes the pres- 
sure which is the cause all foot troubles. Pla eg 
finob) where shoe presses. [No more corms 0 ning veers : Se 
Write to-day for free booklet giving full particulars with list 
ing for foot comfort. THE PEDICURE CO., Dept. 166, Buffalo, | 


Try it at our risk for 30 days 


*Reeves Suction Sweeper 


That’s the only way of proving to your own satisfac- 
tion that the Reeves is one of the handiest, most con- 
venient and valuable labor-saving devices you have 
ever had in your home. It’s easily operated by one 
person, sweeps absolutely clean and outlasts dozens 
of brooms. Send $5.00 and we will ship the Sweeper 
charges paid. If not satisfactory, return in 30 days 
and get your money back. Descriptive circular 
free. General agents wanted. 


The Reeves Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
47 Broad Street Milford, Conn, 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


Tf you have steam or hot water you can always 

keep your feet warm and be comfortable with 
» our patented Radiator Foot Warmer, easily 
applied, fits any radiator, looks well. Can 
also be used in dining room keeping 
dishes warm or in sick room to keep 
things at even temperature. Write 
today for interesting booklet and 
other information.’ 


Act Agents Wanted. 


THE RADIATOR FOOT WARMER CO. 
200 State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 




















































$3.75: Superb Brussels Ru 
$9.00; Velvets, 9x12, $17.50; Elegant 
Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. Splendid 
Wilton Rugs, Tapestry Curtains, Li- | 
noleum, and Furniture at bed-rock 
prices. Send for new catalogue, ' 
illustrating goods in colors—It’s free 


UNITED MILLS MFG, CO. 
2436-46 Jasper St., Phila.: 
























asa | 
Foot warmer <& 
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“AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 
Vi; Se From Sunny 
| Geant orn ia 
Direct To Your Table 






i 


Unsulphured 


* BLACK MISSION FIGS 


| A food and medicine alike. Packed with absolute cleanliness. 
' Free from all adulterants. Superior to any imported variety. 
$1.50 brings you a 10-lb. package, charges prepaid to all offices 
- of Wells Fargo, American, Adams and U.S. Express. Add 25c to 
other stations. 


Carque’s Pure Food Company (Inc.) 
Los Angeles, California 
Write for our Special Holiday Offer of California Food Products. 














Keeps plants so warm that evenin ' 
zero weather artificial heat is seldom needed. 


It is made of the wonderful Sunlight Double Gless Sash, 
es two layers of glass with a 9@”’ air spece between. 
: his dry, still air is the Lest non-conductor of heat and cold 
nown. All these sash are readily removable to use in season 
for hot-beds and cold-frames. 
; It comes in sections ready to set up and is not expensive. 
Size, IIxI2 ft. : 
Glass always pays—for it makes its own weather, admitting the , 


surlight and holding it to its work in spite of zero outside. It insures 
| early and profitable crops. 


Write today for our free catalog and also for information on our 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash for hot-beds and rold-frames. 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO, 

982 E. Broadway, Louisville, Kye 














Get a Genuine “BLUE RIDGE” 
Protect your furs and woo'ens against Moths, Mice and Insects. 

‘dampness, no dust, This highly ornamental “BLUE RIDGE” Red Cedar Chest, 19x 
| 15 inches, in either polished or hand rubbed finish, $16.50. Made of selected, well sea- 
4 Southern Red Uedar. Will last a lifetime. Just the thing for wedding, birthday or other 
. Order direct from factory. Rate guaranteed low or money refunded. Remit by Certified 
k, P. 0. or Express Money Order. We will allow you Two Weeks Free Trial; if chest 

tas represented, return at ourexpense. Special prices to those who v.ish to buy on monthly 

ents, Catalogue describing chests ofall styles and prices sent free upon request. Send today, 


LUE RIDGE RED CEDAR CO., Dept. W., Reidsville, N. C. 
ad 1654-56 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Why pav 
50c to $1.00 a pound for 

candy? Home Candy Mak- 
ing Outfit tells how to makebest 
candy at low cost. School children 
make as good as prown-ups. No experience need- 
ed. Outfit consists of 104 page valuable. recipe book, 
tested and guaranteed thermometer, molds and dip- 
ping wire. Thermometer makes cooking successful 


Home Candy Making Outfit $3.00 RECIPES for tates 


brittles, mint wafers 
creams, nugats, cake icings, etc. Outfit witn ordinary double § 
cooking utensil and necessary materials. all that is needed. 
Many ladies have started in business with outfit, Mr. Gold 
berg, Canton, O., built his two big stores (one shown above) 
with candies from our recipes. Make your Holiday candies. 
Send $3.00 for outfit, prepaid, to your home. If not as repre- 
sented, money will be refunded. Write for descriptive booklet. } 


NDY MAKERS, 202 Barr Street, Canton, Ohi- 
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There are 
Exclu- six definite 
sive 
patented 
features 





GRISWOLD 


%* Waffle Iron 


Base ring keeps grease or batter from 
spilling on stove. Waffles can be 
turned without lifting pan. 

Send for Free Recipe Book. 


Holds and * 


GRISWOLD {distributes 


heat 


Styles for 
coal or 
gas 
range 








Use « Baker’s 
Shredded Coconut 


because it is always pure and 
fresh and clean. 


In dust-proof cartons. 


Send for our useful 
recipe book 


FRANKLIN 
BAKER CO. 
Philadelphia 


The Kokynut Kids will help you make better sweets 



















Here is fragrance, aroma, taste and 
nutriment—all delightful and satisfying. 
Cocoa is a beverage for grown-ups and 
good cocoa is of benefit to children. 
Blooker’s Cocoa is hygienically prepared 
from the choicest cocoa beans. It isa vastly 
superior drink either as a health builder, 
or as a health maintainer. 


At your grocer’s, or sample, postpaid, 
free if you address Dept. S. 



























PECANS, 


FULL MEATED 


Direct from growers to consumer, 
postage ov express paid to ang part of US. 
5 LB. PKG.$3.00 _10 LB. PKG. $6.00 


SEND EXPRESS OR MONEY ORDER OR N.Y. OR N.O. EXCHANGE, 


Ss AM BLU 327 POYDRAS ST. 


“NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Know that baby’s diapers 
are thoroughly cleanse 


Don't trust anyone else, Do it yourself with- 
out touching them with your hands Ir will 
be a pleasure if you own a 


“* Hessler 248%.2, Washer 


Cleans quickly—-and better than by hand. Very simple. 
Easy to operate. Washes any delicate fabric perfectly, 
If your dealer can’t supply you send us $5 and we - 
will ship you washer, charges prepaid. Satisfaction | 
guaranteed. Thirty days trial. Zl 

























Beautiful Booklet FREE, illustrated in (°ariay—awy, 

colors. Write for it. | ‘it hi 
| ah 

H. E. Hessler Co. Sollee 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DEPT. G 



















Maternity 
Skirts and Dresses ' 


In society—on the street—in the home— 
everywhere, the expectant mother presents -% 
an elegant appearance in a fine-form 
garment. Absolute comfort and ease, 
always. 

Positively only garment permitting 
skirt being lengthened or shortened 
and waist altered without ripping, 
basting or cutting. 

Many beautiful styles and fabrics. Each 
style at wide price range—from 


$5.00 to $25.00 


Lite-7or 


TRADE MARK 


MATERNITY GARMENTS 
































Select the garment 
you wish—we’ll 
makeittoyourorder. 
Wear it ten days; if 
not exactly as repre- 
sented, returnit—we’ll 
refund your money. 


Fittings by your Dressmaker are trying—avoid 
them. Send for booklet now — you can’t pro- 
duce these garments home at our prices. 
BEYER & WILLIAMS GARMENT CO. 
Dept. F Buffalo, N. Y. ¥ 








Write for Style Book 
Beautifully illustrated 
Fall and Winter book- 
let showing exact re- 
productions. 






















“When You Go Shopping == 
Remember Me” ~ aes 


$ 
Ty 
This shopping list, in cover of green 
leather, stamped in gold with extra insert and 
boxed with giftcard is a new Pohlson gift 
that is sure to please. It is the handiest 
list imaginable. Sent postpaid $.50 together 
with our book of “‘ Unusual Gifts.’’ 


Send for our book — = . , 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 79, PAWTUCKET, R.| 


— 








BERTHE MAY’S | 


MATERNITY 


CORSETS 


The best corset of this kind; made 
for its own purpose—can be worn at. 
any time, allows one to dress as usual 
and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 Upward 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 7, 
which is sent free in plain envelope. | 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 

















JAPANESE NOVELTIE 


Direct from Importers — 


Special introducing our free beau 
ful catalog of Oriental Novelti 
for Xmas Gifts. 


JAPANESE CARD CASE, made of Kabe Crepe Silk, hai 
painting, with leather lining ; 3 compartments. . 
Designs; Wistaria, Bamboo, Chrysanthemum, Iris, Daisies, Cherries, ei 
Colors; Navy blue, Light blue, Lavender, Alice blue, Pink, Red, et 
Size 234 x 414 inches; in dainty box. po 
Regular price—85c. OUR SPECIAL OFFER 48c 


Agents Wanted 


ORIENTAL NOVELTY CO. 25.273 








Ke e Bab He Ith By Using the Sweet Babee Wide Mouthed 
P DaDY MEANY saniary NURSING BOTTLE 
Easily washed and wiped out like a tumbler—Nipple cannot col- 
lapse; easily turned—used either side out. Doctors and nurses 
recommend it. At ‘your druggist or by mail for 25c. 
Po ae: THE YANKEE CO., Dept.G, UTICA, N. Y 

ipple % ee 5 . ¢ 
' Free. 





= 
= 
= 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., of Goo 
Housekeeping Magazine. Published monthly at Ne 
York, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24,1912. Ed 
tor, W F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th Street, Manhattar 
New York City; Managing Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 11 
West 40th Street, Manhattan, New York City; Busines 
Manager, George von Utassy, 119 West 40th Street, Mar 
hattan, New York City. Publisher, American Home Mag 
azine Co., 119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, New Yor 
City. Names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 pe 
cent. or more of total amount of stock: American Hom 
Magazine Co., 119 West 40th Street, Manhattan, Nei 
York City. Stockholder: M. V. Hearst, 238 William Street 
New York City. Known bondholders, mortgagees, an 
other security holders, holding 1% or more of total amoun 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: Good House 
keeping Co., Springfield, Mass. (Signed) George vo 
Utassy. Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty 
sixth day of September, 1913. (Signed)Emilie Quick, Nc 
tary Public, New York Co. (My commission expire 
March 31, 1914.) 
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INGE.E Rose 


are always grown on their own roots. 63 years’ ex- 
perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 







illustrated in colors. 
other plants and how to grow them for best results. 





\ 


rotects Beauty 


ym wind and cold. Im- 
oves a poor complexion 
id prevents wrinkles by 
rxansing the skin and 
eping it healthy. 


Will Not Grow Hair 
25c and 50c 


Try it at our expense 


{E DeMERIDOR COMPANY 
-Johnes St., Newburgh, N. Y. 





; 


RatB 


The new poison in the tube 


Kills Rats, Mice and Roaches Instantly 
A New Formula, Guaranteed to kill every 
time or money refunded. No mixing, no 
spreading—just press the tube, the paste 
will spread itself. Clean, simple and 
sure. Use on any kind of bait. 
Keeps indefinitely. Price 
25c and $1.00 a tube at 

all druggists, or direct 
from us, prepaid. 



















is-Kit Paste: 


re 



















Tue Rat Biscuit Co, 
13-C N. Limestone St. 
Springfield, O. 


SAF 


Pg 
Q OFS 


eo. 
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TAA08 wane 
PATENT PENDING 


THE NEW WAY 
N° wear,no tear. Daintiest arti- 
cles washed without injury. 
Tubof clothes washed in 5to 10min- 
utes. Achild canoperate it. It is 
wellmade and light asa washboard. 























PRICE 
Instantaneously attachable to any 
$1.50 AND stationary, ordinary wooden or sheet 
$3.00 metal tub. 










Send for 30 day trial offer and terms to agents, 


STEWART-SKINNER CO. 
137 Cherry Street - Worcester, Mass. 


is one of the most relialle books on roses ever printed, beautifully 
Describes over 1,000 varieties of roses and 
It’s free, 


Send to-day. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 51, West Grove, Pa, 





December 1913 
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Shoe Economy 
lf, The Cost of Shoes To-day 


is the retailers’ expense and profit. We offer the opportunity of 
buying shoes for the whole family direct from our factory, 
guaranteeing absolute fit and satisfaction. Latest Fifth Ave. 
Styles. Write today for our catalogue, sent prepaid, absolutely free. 


NATIONAL SHOE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. A. BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW 
users of LABLACHE fear not for the complexion, 
This dainty, invisible powder 
safeguards the most ten- 


der skin and induces a 


velvety smooth- 
ness, Delicately fra- 
grant, it makes a lasting 
appeal to the refined. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of drurgists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample b02- 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. R 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE 30% To 50% 
ON YOUR FURNITURE 


We build a complete “‘Come-Packt’”’ line of high quality living, 
dining, bedroom and den furniture in sections, finished to your 
order—your choice of eight shades—hand rubbed polish—and 
ship direct to you with full directions so that you can set up any 
piece right in your home in just your spare time and save from 30 
der cent to 50 per cent of what you would pay for common, old- 
3tyle furniture elsewhere. 


A FULL YEAR’S TRIAL 


Buy your furniture on this new plan—this new idea that has sur- 
prised the furniture world— get 100 per cent quality, because you 
see each piece in sections before they are assembled. Nothing 
can be covered up—you get actual quality. 

Every piece of Come-Packt Furniture is of pure quarter-sawn 
WHITE oak—not red oak, or any other cheap grade of oak or 


- imitation—it has the character that befits and distinguishes the 


home of quality. It is guaranteed—and sold upon a full year’s 


free trial. 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
COME-PACKT BARGAINS 


This handsome table is Quarter- 
3awn White Oak, with rich, deep, 
natural markings; honestly made; 
beautifully finished to your order, 
shipped completely stained—your 
choice of eight shades—hand 
rubbed polished. Height, 30 in- 
ches; top, 44x28 inches, legs 2 1-2 
inches square. Two drawers; choice 
of Old Brass or Wood Knobs. It 
comes to you in four sections, 
packed in a compact crate, shipped 
at. knock-down rates — shipping 
weight 150 lbs. 

With a screw-driver and just your spare time you have a tablo 
that would ordinarily sell for $25.00. 


oO Fact Price, shi d in finished 
sectionstentn Fhe hak s Ippo an nue ec $1 1.75 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY 


Our advance 1914 catalog is ready for distribution, It is one of the most beautiful furniture 
books ever given away---tells all the details---gives you a choice of over 400 pieces in living, 
dining and bedroom furniture---color plates showing the exquisite finish and upholstering--- 
factory prices. Write for this beautiful big book today. It is free, prepaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1240 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Library 
Table 
No. 300 
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A : 
Kind of Cham 


DELIGHTFUL love story strangely 
A interwoven with Indian legend. A 

fascinating picture of Colonial times, 
vivacious ladies, dashing officers and hardy 
woodsmen. Robert W. Chambers in a 
newer, more brillant vein. ““The Hidden 
Children’’ is unlike anything he has written 
previously. It is going to be received with 
even greater enthusiasm than his former 


NS SUCCESSES. 


S . . e 
ba; “< Spirit, dash, color, in every line, with 
Pina eS. the Revolutionary War days, a 
sae a picturesque background. From 


thisCoupon ‘. the ball room at the capital to 
fill in your name ‘\ 


and address, send it to ar the log fort deep In the 
us at our risk and get \ forest, and onto the heart 


Cosmopolitan with Robert : 
W.Chamber’s story for eight‘ of the savage empire. 
months. If you don’t think the 
novel alone worth the price, we 


will gladly give the dollar back. 


‘N 


eRe eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee err ry 


Pee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ey 





OPO OO OOH Oe eee eee ree Heer ser ee eas seeeseeeeseeeee® 
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e 


The magic of Chambers makes 
you one of the little scouting party, | 
painfully pushing on through trackless 

wilds, gives you almost a personal interest in 

the brave-hearted Lois and her sturdy lover 
who seek an identity lost in the ashes of a 

plundered village. 


No illustrations could have caught the 
mystery and charm of the story better than 
Howard Chandler Christy’s. His facile 
brush has visualized the descriptive powers _ 
of Chamber’s pen. How can you go with- 
out reading this thrilling romance when 
only a dollar bill, pinned to the coupon 
opposite and mailed today will bring it to 
you in the next eight big, bright, entertain- 
ing numbers of 


Osm opolitan Mag ia.zine 


119 West 420 th Street ~ New ioe City ~ 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; 
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A Gift for the Good Housekeeper 


This clever vacuum cleaner is delighting many 
thousands of housekeepers. Light—weighs 
but six pounds. Simple—has but two mov- 

able parts. Economical—costs less than one- 
half cent per hour for current. Durable— 

will last for years. Tested and approved 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Its efficiency is surprising—and satisfying. 
You really enjoy seeing the dust disappear 

for good. 


* Barnes Electric 
Suction Cleaner 


Best of all, the price is very low, and includes 
a lint brush. 
Satisfy yourself by trying this cleaner 
three weeks in your own home; then, if 
you like, buy t for only 


$1.00 per week 


A SPLENDID XMAS GIFT 


Write today for particulars of this 
generous trial offer and easy pay- 
~» Ment plan. 


Agents wanted everywhere 


| ADVANCE MEG. CO., 
646 W. Willard St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 






















The Game of Games 

One of the best loved house- 

hold games in America. A 

game popular the worid over. 

A never failing delight for 

winter evenirgs, parties, 

leisure moments. You can’t 

imagine its charm, simplicity 

and cleverness until you play it. Worth ten times its 
price. 50c at your Dealer’s, or by mail from us. 


The Newest 
Parker Game 


An absolutely new game— 
bright, lively, and interesting. 
It is absolutely fascinating! 
For 2, or 3 or many players. 
Patented five suited pack of 
60 cards, in colors. 50c at your 
Dealer’s, or by mail from us. 

Send for Illustrated List of 
our famous Pastime Picture 
Puzzles for Adults, and other 


| games for young and old. 
; 





“Is this Jones 
Drug Store? 
I’m the nurse at 
g Mr. Brown’s. 

Please send a 


ffir? 
Fever Ther- 
mometer right 
away. Yes, 
about. $1a)-Qs 
thank you.” 

Don’t go through another illness without 

your own fever thermometer. 
Don’t take the actual risk of infection 


from using an instrument that has 
been used by another patient. 


Don’t have to wait until the Doctor comes 
to know what the patient’s tempera- 





Don’t Let Baby 
Catch Cold 


Many sicknesses start with a cold. 
Protect baby this winter with a 


pea 22 





ture is. 
Don’t make the Doctor come oftener than made of thick, soft, warm Duckling Fleece, properly lined, 
Bhermneed easily washed. Put it on floor for baby to creep on. Keeps 
S drafts and germs away from him. Prevents spoiling carpet. 


Use it as blanket, too. Always clean. 

Xmas. Pretty teddy-bear design makes it ideal Xmas 
present for young mother or for baby. Something new! Two 
sizes, 4 ft. by 4 ft., price $3.50; or 5 ft. by 5 ft., price $4.00. 
Pink, blue or grey. From your dealar; or direct from us by pre- 
paid Parcel Post. FIREE—a pretty little bib foc your baby on 


receipt of your dealer’s name. 


P.G. MAYHEW CO. 22nd St., HOLLAND, MICH. 


Ask your Druggist about Harvard. He'll 
sell you one that is guaranteed accurate for a 

ollar upwards. Useful booklet, “‘How to 
Avoid Contagion in the Home,”’ free upon 
request. 


THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY COMPANY 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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Perfect 
Seasoning 
for Food 


7 Seasoning your cooking with the 
right spices means more appetizing 
food — tasty, savory roasts and 
stews, soups, gravies and sauces. 
) It means appreciation, too, from your 
family. The right spices are Colburn’s 
Spices and there are many ways of using 
| them and 


xColburn’s 
Mustard 


The King of Condiments 


the mustard made from the finest 
selected seeds. It has the strength, the 
flavor and the color. Colburn’s Spices 
and Mustard are highest in quality 
and absolutely pure—better than any 
food law requirements and save been 
for fifty years. 


Ask your grocer for Colburn’s in dime 
packages. If he hasn’t them, send his 
name and address on a post card, and 
we'll send you an assortment of generous 
samples, free, postpaid—and our two 
booklets of cooking recipes. Address 
, Mr. A. Colburn of 


The A. Colburn Company 
a Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Here's your 
Christmas present! 
Release from 


Washday troubles 









Husbands and sons 
everywherewill make 
mothers happy this 
Christmas with the 
Coffield Power Wash- 
er. Why not suggest 
this gift to your fam- 
ily? A Coffield will 
make you happy, too, 
because it will bring 
you blessed release 
from washday’s back- 
breaking drudgery 
and worries; because 
with it you can wash 
and iron in one day; 
because it will double 
the life of clothes by 
doing away with 






Nothiag er Re Ns of 
order. e Coffield ruinous rubbing; be- 
always works. cause it will make 

| your wash-woman contented and doubly helpful; and 
because it will save you many dollars in reduced wash bills. 


0S a nS POWER 
: Or WASHER 


City water runs motor—just turn faucet, go about other duties, 
and in a few minutes the clothes are made spotlessly clean and 
ready to hang out. Write for Coffield booklet. With it we will send 
you name of our nearest dealer or tell you how to order direct. 


Hand and electric power washers, too. Ask us about 
them if you have no city water connections. 


THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO. 
312-322 Huffman Street Dayton, Ohio 
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This hot water bottle stays 
hot 12 to 15 hours. Will 
last a lifetime. Guaranteed 
50 years, if you wish. Bot- 
tom to stand on—hence 


The *M. H. P. Aluminum 
Hot Water Bottle 


doesn’t scald nor burn the hands in filling. Hand- 
some, polished, all one piece—can’t get out of whack. 
For abdomen, small of back or foot warmer. Cotton 
Felt Bag cover free. 


For Sale by Druggists, Hardware Dealers, Department Stores 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us for descriptive 
folder, giving dealer’s name. We'll supply 
you direct on receipt of $3.50. 


A Christmas gift which will give warmth 
and comfort for a lifetime. 


FANNING SALES CO. 
Dept.A-131Washington St., Providence, R.I. 


TRADE MARK 
\ PAT. PENDING 



















Then you'll know why the 
ashman’s hardest knocks 
can’t dent or batter Witt’s Can 
and Pail, why they outlast sev- 
eral of the ordinary plain steel 
kind. Witt’s is made of heavy gal- 
vanized steel with deep corru- 
gations 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. Special tight-fitting 
lid makes Witt’s fire-, dog-, and odor- * 
proof. Three sizes each of can and 
pail. Write for booklet and name of Witt 
dealer in your town. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. L, CINCINNATI, 0. i mn, 


Look for the 
Yellow Label 
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)8 J. PARKER PRAYS 


| Toilet Prevarations 


No. 1932. Guaranteed under tle FOOD and DRUGS ACT, 
June 30th, 1906. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Preserves a beautiful complex- 
ion and restores a faded one. Jars, 25c. 


*DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


A powder free from grit, producing 
an immediate and lasting polish. Its 
delicate rose tint will not discolor the 
skin or cuticular fold of the nails. Diamond 
Shape Box, 25c and 50c. 


GLORA LILY LOTION | 


An emulsion which softens and 
whitens the hands and complexion; 
removes tan and redness; cures 
rough, dry skin, and will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin; imparts a 
refreshing sensation with fragrant 
perfume. 4 Oz. Bottles, 50c. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. Goods 
sent on receipt of price and 10c extra for postage. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


10 and 12 E. 23d St., New York City 
























Did You 
Get This Offer? 


For a short time only your dealer will give you 
Wizard Triangle Polish Mop and a quart can of 
Vizard Polish—all for $1.50. Regular combination 
rice $2.50. You save $1.00 by acting NOW. The 


izard * Triangle Polish Mop 


The Mop That ‘‘Gets-in-the-Corners’’ 
the one mop with the truly scientific principle. Its 
jangle shape makes the cleaning of corners just as 
asy and effective as the cleaning of the center of the 
loor. Handle reaches everywhere. No stooping, 
meeling, or back-ache. Makes a fine Christmas Gift. 


| ® e 

Wizard Polish 

: more than a furniture polish. Restores the beauty 
© finest finishes as you dust with it. Cheap enough 
9 use on floors. No shaking. No sediment to mar. 


Act NOW! See your dealer NOW. If after a fair 


trial you’re not delighted, your money 
will be refunded. If 
your dealer is not 
upplied, order di- 
If you live in 
/ Canada, send $2. 
' This is to cover ex- 
- tra shipping charge. 


WIZARD 
PRODUCTS CO. 


1457 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO (39) 
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Rotrtous Oe S CELERY 
FLAVORED 


CONSOMME 
CUBES 


INDISPENSABLE EMERGENCY COURSE 
SUPERB LIGHT NOURISHMENT 
Nothing required but Hot Water. 


Result Instantaneous. 
Occupy so little space—so easy to prepare. 











If your dealer cannot supply them, send us 30c with his name, and we 
will mail you a trial tin containing | 2 consomme cubes. 


Knovy SOUP SQUARES 


22 VARIETIES 
One package sufficient for 


| 


Six Plates of Soup for 
TEN CENTS 


Nothing to add but Hot Water 
MEYER & LANGE, Sole Agents, New Y 

















Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


A treasure-land of Gifts 
ranging from 25c to many dol- 
lars, and 1000 toys and games 
that costlittle. Let the chil- 
dren see the pictures and 


you'll know what to select. 
Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted to 


Christmas suggestions. Ask 
1 Orme Lieber LOO, 
Both are free on request. 
Write us today: "Send 


Christmas Catalog No. 21." 


NEW YORK 





The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet accessories only 
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“The best present 


ve left on — 
19? 


this trip! 


Don’t experiment on your 
silver. Rely on 


























the standard silver polish for forty 
years. 





* Bene, Fr oe Mg 
_ Better Than a Maid 

The most welcome Christmas gift for any wom- 
an is Servette because it solves one of her vexing 
problems—how to serve the meals satisfactorily 
without the aid of a maid. 

Servetteis a “serve-self” arrangement, consisting of 
a revolving plate glass top upon a handsome base. 
Standing in the center of your table, it holds and in- 
stantly presents everything needed during the meal. 
The diners help themselves without disturbing or inter- 
rupting others. 


It renders a maid’s services unnecessary, promotes 
sociability at meals and saves hundreds of steps. It is 
not only useful but is ornamental and fits perfectly into 
any table service. Sold on a very liberal Trial Offer. 


Write Today for Catalog 





It is easy to start the pleasant habit of regu- 
larly cleaning your silver with this wonderful 
polish, because it is done with little labor and 
no fuss. Your silver will always look beau- 
tiful. You will be proud of it. 













Good for all metals, glassware, 
marble, etc. 







Ask your dealer for it. 






WRIGHT S 


ILVER (REAH A large Sample Jar, to clean 


all of your silver, sent for 4c in 







Showing different styles of Servette so that you can 
make your selection in time to have it arrive before 
Christmas. We include handsomely engraved Christ- 
mas card with name of giver. 


McGRAW MFG. CO. 32,Snth Sweet 
NEW YORK ADDRESS, Candler Bldg., Times Sq., 220 W. 42d St. 


stamps to pay postage, 










J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
75 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 


Worthwhile Gifts 















Give something that will insure lasting pleasure— 

something that lightens the daily work and in- 
creases the joys and comforts. No better Xmas 
gifts than the 


Grab Automatic 
FOOT SCRAPER 


Reduces labor for the home keeper—saves 
her drudgery and preserves the rugs, 
carpets and floors. She’ll appreciate it. 









—make you look afterit from early morning till 
late at night—sometimes keep you roasting hot, 
more often freezing cold—and all the time 
burning more coal than is necessary, 
This condition can be avoided by equip- 
ping your heating plant with the Jewell 
Heat Controller. With this simple, eco- 
nomical device your heater must actually 
run itself. All that is necessary is to 
occasionally put in a little coal. The 
JEWELL automatically takes care of 
drafts and dampers and keepsaneven, 






















Write for Literature 























Cleans Bottom and steady fire that gives youaneven heat # —How to Solve Your 
A e at any tem- 5 
Sides of Shoes in One perature do: | Heating 
e - sired — W 
Operation. While brushes the minimum * Problem 
: = automatically amount of 
Pao Orn Be p adjust to any size shoe, ten scrap- coal, "ye and «. 
———— ing plates clean sole; fastens to door- The cleck '= we'll 
: step. Can berotated and swept under. attachment HEAT also 
Beware of Cheap Imttations. ASSUreS a send 





Over One Million in Use warm house CONTROLLER you 
in the morn- th 
For sale at all storeseverywhere. You should get yours today. ing but keeps € 













name of the dealer at; 
whose_place you can se 

the JEWELL in actual; 
pensive coal bills are not 


nsive, coal bill operation. 
intemperature are avoid- Jewell Heat Controllers are® 
Fy ee ne es ae attractive, an Se eb se any 
Ne room, come complete, ready to se 

apd comfort especially 7 up—may be applied to any system 
or invalids in thef of heating—and guaranteed to give 
h efficientservice. Write for particulars. 


JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
14Green Street Auburn, N. Y. 


it cool over night. 
By the use of the JEWELL, 
heating troubles and worries 
are not only abolished, ex- 


y Mas dealer will not supply you we will on receipt of price— 


GRAB’S 
Automatic Keyless Bank 


A Scientific Saving Device 


is appreciated by grown-ups as well as children. 
Made of steel, beautifully oxidized—automaticaily 
registers deposits, Encourages thrift and 


Teaches the Saving Habit 
Holds $30 in dimes, Cannot be forced open, even 
with anax. Lasts a lifetime, 

Locks and Unlocks Automatically 


The first coin locks and every fiftieth unlocks bank. 
Price $1.00. 

Your Dealer Will Supply You, 

If Not We Will Ship Direct on 

Receipt of Price. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & COMPANY 
1338 Ashland Block Chicago, Ill. 
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INE MARABOU GOODS 


DIRECT t+) Bm es ho) oe 













NATURAL 
OR BLACK 
IN COLOR 





GE CRESCENT SHAPE MUFF $10-00 
When you buy your Marabou from us you buy 
‘direct from the manufacturer at factory prices, 
saving several middle profits and at the same time 
_ getting superior quality. 
_ All our goods are made of selected Marabou and 
are filled with No. 1 Down guaranteed not to sift 
through the lining. We use fine messaline silk for 
inside lining which makes the muffs very soft. All 
| other materials used are of the best. 
Marabou Goods Repaired 
We guarantee complete satisfaction 

Order what you want sent C.O.D. with the 

privilege of inspection before accepting. 


Adolph Nahass 
17 Edinboro Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


| 
| 





AUTOM ATI 


. you can then cut, fit, and sew 
; your dresses with entire satis- 
faction and pleasure—it does away 
with all fitting 
difficulties. 
Once it is ad- 
justed, it repre- 
sents your exact 
measurements. The 
" VENUS DRESS FORM is capa- 
ble of over one hundred differ- 
ent adjustments. Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
Skirt can be AUTOMATICALLY 
and INDEPENDENTLY ad- 
| justed to reproduce any wom- 
} an’s size, style or shape. 

Easy Payment Terms 
Remit to us $3 and we willsend our 
Guaranteed $15 VENUS FORM 
with the understanding that you 
are to pay the balance at the rate of 

2 per month—less than 50c a week 

Ten Days’ Trial 
If it does not prove satisfactory in 
every respect after 10 days’ trial, 
you may return the form and we 
will refund your money. 


A 


J 
=——— 


Lol 
a 
Per 



































If you cannot decide to purchase 
#} send to-day for our illustrated 
' book which exvlains the VENUS SS” 
FORM in detail. It contains 4 
useful information for every @ 
woman who sews. 
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THE 
FULTON 
FOLDING 
GO-CART 


GUARANTEED FOR ALL TIME 


GUARANTEE is” worth 

only because the article 

so made as to not need it. So when you 
know that a Fulton Go-Cart is guaranteed in 
this way for all time, that is unquestionably 
the cart you want. 


consideration 
guaranteed is 


If any part or parts show defect at any time 
they will be made good by repair or replace- 
ment. 


Your dealer has Fultons in stock. In the mean- 


time send for descriptive booklet. 


THE FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
551 Fulton Street, Chicago, Il. 


‘This Baby Book Free CS 
as a Christmas Present - 
to Crib Purchasers 


A fascinating book in which may be kept a biography of +’ 
baby and of the noteworthy events during his “Baby ©} 
Days.’’ Illustrated in colors with baby pictures by { 
Clara M. Burd, noted painter of childhood scenes. Our 
dealers give a copy of ‘‘Baby’s Biography”’ free as a 
Christmas present to each purchaser of one of our 


Foster IDEAL Cribs 


Noiseless, Accident-Proof 


These brass and iron cribs are splendid values. Sides 
move up and down noiselessly. Sides and ends are 
high. Top-rails smooth and 
spindle-rods close together. } 
Baby can’t fallout, or catch | | 
his head. Many patterns to = :; 
choose from. all at moderate = ; 
prices. AnIDEALcribanda *-* 
“Baby’s Biography’ will make 
a fine Christmas present for 
any baby. Examine thecribs {| 
and baby book at Foster deal- ¢ 
ers or write to us for full par- ¢ 
ticulars, giving your furniture 
dealer’s name. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
f 545 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
550 Buehanan St. & Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


NTS aa 
a . 
| 












Book is 8 in. wide; 934 
in. high; 64 pages; 30 
illustrations in colors; 
cloth bound; cover 
in gold and _ colors. 
Contains no adver- 
tising. Retail value 
$2.00. 
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BETTER 
BABIES 











Christmas 
Suggestions 


from 
Quality 
| Furniture Co. 
Gifts that last a lifetime— 
what better choice can you 


make? We offer an unlimited 
selection from Grand Rapids, 


Good Housekeeping Magazi 









| 5 
Artistic Dressing Table 
Top 34x20 inches. Mirr¢ 
18x24 in. Quartered Oal 
genuine Mahogany, ¢ 
Birdseye Maple. Speci; 
Christmas price, $18.5( 
Triple mirrors, $17.50, 


























the world’s best furniture mar- 
ket—at a big saving in dollars 
and cents. 

Buy direct from the Quality 
factory at wholesale factory 
prices. Order one of the arti- 
cles illustrated or send for our woh 
handsome Sake aay candle 

Arts and Crafts Socdeunebe aaa 
Furniture Hien 4) oan 
Catalog -— Free Chi :, $14.11 

All furniture is shipped at 
our risk for your approval. 
Return it if not fully satisfied 
—we'll pay all charges. 

Write today for this Arts 
and Crafts Catalog—save your 
time and your money. 






The Baby Cariole 


The healthiest babies are handled least. The Baby 
Cariole will save the lifting and carrying that would 
make yours tired, cross and nervous—and may per- 
manently improve his health. 

It is both movable crib and playroom. Made with 
white enamel frame, sil ver-finished wire screens, noise- 
less rubber tires and sanitary mattress on woven wire 
springs. Gives absolute protection against. floor 


drafts and from every kind of harm day and night. 
Collapsible and fitted with a 
special canvas bag for convenient 
storage or for traveling. Easily 
set up azain without tools. If 
your deaier cannot supply you, 
write us to supply you direct. 
Write for Free Illustrated 
Booklet 


THE EMBOSSING CO. 
14 Pruyn Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of ‘Toys that Teach” 








































Quality Furniture Co. choice Rocker, quarte 
sawed white oak, an 
1303 Quality Bldg. 


standard Bois paddec 

i. p Marokene leather, sprin 

Grand Rapids, Mich. seat. Special Christma 
price, $8.25. 






















Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 


on the surface of a 
VENTILATED 
*McKAY tasce pad 


RUBBER SURFACE 
"CAN BE WASHED 
x 












Keep this helpful servant where 
you can put your hand right on it. 


There are many ways in which 3-in-One 
lessens labor. A little onacheese cloth(after 
it has thoroughly permeated the cloth) makes 
a perfect “dustless duster.” A few drops on 


a cloth wrung out in cold water is an ideal 
cleaner and polisher for furniture. As alubricant, noth- 
ing excels 3-in-One because it goes at once to the friction 
spot, and wears long without gumming; never dries out. 


3-in-One oil 


prevents rust and tarnish. Bath room fixtures, stoves 
and ranges, metal fixtures indoors and out, are kept bright 
and usable by 3-in-One. 


3-in-Oneis soldin drug stores, general stores, hardware, 
grocery and housefurnishing stores: 1 oz. size 10c; 30oz. 
25c; 8 oz. (2 pt.)50c. Alsoin Handy OilCans, 
32 0z. 25c. If your dealer hasn’t these cans 
we will send one by parcel post, full of good 
3-in-One for 30c. A Library Slip With 
Every Bottle. 
FREE-Write for a generous free sample 

and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 42CZW, Bdwy., N. Y. 


SBESTOS LINED 
RIR-CHAMBERS ©: 
cov SLUTELY HEAT-PROOF 
333 ITARY: 
MAKING Eig: BND SAN 


‘and not a drop of it will reach your table, nor will any of it be 
absorbed by the pad. Wash the surface of the pad with soap 
and water, ora damp cloth, without removing it from the table, 
and not a trace of the gravy will remain. 

This is but one of the exclusive features of this pad. 

Ventilated Air Chambers in the body of the Pad provide a 
circulation of air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keep- 
ing the pad dry and sanitary and entirely heat-proof. 

Invert the pad, and the beautiful felt (or flannel) makes atl 
excellent Card table or study table out of your dining table. 

A positive guarantee that your table will not be injured by 
heat or hot liquids while covered by a McKay Pad. 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. ] 

Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you have 
seen these. ACCEPT NO SUBSTI E 

Write us for samples, booklet and dealer’s name. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 


231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


©3v3is193u 
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Th e x66p Ex”? 


Vacuum Cleaner 

' Light Hand Power Machine 

Easily operated by one person 
Carpets and Rugs, 


Cleans Ws 


Mattresses, Furniture 


io 








Continuous 
Suction 


Nozzle large as 
bottom of a 
broom 









|. Cleans Right to Edge of Walls 


_ The Rex has attachments (Feltnozzle and Rubber Tube) to 
clean Hardwood Floors, Walls, Curtains, Mattresses, Furniture. 
It is durable and thoroughly guaranteed for one year. 

The price of this Mechanical Wonder is $6. Send us 
| and we. will send you immediately, express charges 
paid, the Rex Vacuum Cleaner complete. Your money re- 
funded after two weeks’ trial should you not be fully satisfied. 


=" REX CLEANER CO. 
1187 Broadway - New York 







In Gifts This Year! 


| 
_ Electro-Silicon in Powder form has been delight- 





ing housekeepers for nearly fifty years, by making 
| the household Silver, Nickel, Aluminum, and all 
| Other: fine metals sparkle beyond compare. Now 
} we.can furnish you 












POLISHING CREAM 


preferred by many tothe Powder, and possessing 
| allits merits. Send your address jor 


i] 

FREE SAMPLE 
| Or, 25c. for a half pint jar postpaid. 

= Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
- Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 




















Like a clean china dish © 






Superb Porcelain Lined —the delight of every woman’s heart— 
the pride of every housekeeper. Here’s that famous Refrigerator 
with the seamless, scratchless, germ-proof lining, the genuine 


* Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful one-piece lining with paint or en- 
amel. I will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Porcelain that 
will quickly show you tle difference.. You can’t scratch it 
even with a knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully 
sweet and clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 
Can be arranged for outside icing and water cooler. Style shown 
is No. 4in polished oak case. Size 35x21x45, $35.00. 


50 Styles, $15.00 up; Freight-Paid 


to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog today. 
Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of por- 
celain and I’ll mail my booklet, *‘Care of Refrigerators.’’ Every woman 
should have a copy of this valuable book. 


Cc. H. LEONARD, President 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 





Th “Marion 
* Harland” 
Coffee Pot 













The “Marion Harland” Coffee Pot saves 40% of 
ground coffee and will make your coffee beverage in 
five minutes without fuss or bother. No waiting—no 
machinery—no glass parts to break—no tubes to clog 
up and become foul. Just use water and fine ground 
coffee. That’sall. Try one from your dealer, or the 
size you mav select will be delivered charges prepaid 
at the following prices: 4 cup size (1qt.), $1.25; 8 cup . 
(2 qts.), $1.50; 12 cup (3 qats.), $1.75; Trial size, 2.cups | 
(1 pt.), $1.00. Ask for booklet. 

' A most excellent Christmas Gift 


Marion Harland writes: ‘‘In my opinion it has no equal.” | 
| 
| 






























| SILVER & COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 






312 Hewes Street 
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Are Kept Amused and 


Boys Instructed by the Hour 


with the wonderful new mechanical game. The 
boys in the picture are playing withaR.R. Signal 
Tower which they have just completed. Note 
the intent, eager faces. While playing they learn 
mechanics—how to build in miniature, models of 
the great steel structures of this mighty steelage. 


“The American Model Builder’”’ 


is composed of beams, girders, angle irons, wheels, 
bolts, etc., in miniature, made of nickeled brass and 
steel; also the necessary_tools with which to build. 
Hundreds of models can be built from our free book 
of instructions; printing presses, aeroplanes, power 
derricks, etc. Endorsed by educators and schools 
everywhere. Seven sizes, $1.00 up. Can be added to 
at any time. Noiseless game for both boy and parent, 
For sale by all sporting goods and toy stores, 


Write today for free 
illustrated catalog 28. 


The American Mechanical Toy Co. 
428 East Ist St., Dayton, Ohio 


| NERLICH & CO. 
7? Toronto, Canadag 


Working 
the Signal f 
Tower 


CE 








You Can Re 


WITHOUT HURTING f 
YOUR EYES ; 


No matter how well your room 
is lighted, to read in bed without 
danger to your eyes requires a 
light directly on the book. 
This is easily attained with the 


*PARAGON 
HANDY LAMP 
BRACKET 


Conneets with any 
electric light socket; ad- 
justable to any angle or 
position. Throws soft, 
gentle, perfect light on 
the spot where you 
want it. Good to read 
with anywhere; fasten 
it on the back of your 
chair. Set it on the writing table or pianoif you want to 
write or play. Fine to light up a dark closet. 
You can carry it, hang it on a hook, attach it to 

any upright support, or stand it on its base. 
Handy in the office and for traveling. Costs 
a trifle. 



































If your dealer 
cannot supply you, 
write us for prices 
and FREE Iillus- 
trated Booklet. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. G12, 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
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Will help you to keep a record of home events, 
school, travel, anniversaries, the weather, crops, 
business engagements, etc. 


Each A LINE A DAY BOOK has room for four 
lines a day and, as shown above, the records are 
comparative for five years, each year under the 
previous year. It will be of great value and 
much interest in after years. Write for Catalog 
No. 9. Twenty-eight styles. 60 cents to $5.00. 
Three of the popular styles are 


No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 
No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 


mame and we will send you WARD’S A LINE 
A DAY BOOK upon receipt of price. 


Samuel Ward Manufacturing Co. 
299-303 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 























F. B. Manicure Outfit, No. 956B, $2.50. Free of 
Post charges. Complete set, value guaranteed by 
ourselves’ and Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
Twelve instruments and preparations packed ina 
solid leatherette case. A handsome useful present. 
YOU NEED NO TEACHER. Our Book, ‘‘The F. B. 
Way of Manicuring,’’ shows you how to use each 
instrument. The book is free. Write for it. 





F. B. “ Needlepoint’? Cuticle Scissors.... ...$1.00 
F. B, Flexible Manicure File................ 25° 
Polpasta Nail Polishing Paste................... 25 
TForonga Antiseptic Nail Bleach.................. 25 


F. B. Manicure sup= 
plies are warranted 
in every respect. 
Your money back 
if not satisfactory. 
If you want quality, 
i see that they bear 
So -% our F. B. Trade 

ee ne Mark. ; 


ASK YOUR DEALER — 


EB & EGON ON wl FE 
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President ~ 
Suspenders 


6é e e 
A pair for every suit’’ 


makes a man’s whole year 
merry — saves time and tem- 
per every time he dresses. 
Try it and see! The 12 
beautifully designed boxes 
add the final touch to an 
ever-welcome gift. At 
stores or postpaid, 50c. 





8 








“Satisfaction or money back’’ 
Besure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass, 
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Such F un to Learn! 


Self-made models of toys, pic- 
‘ures, houses, grow under the hand 
4 the youthful artist with as 
inuch joy of creation as when the 
arly training with Plasticine has 
Jorne fruit in developed talents, 
lexterity and self-reliance. 


HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 


nakes home modelling clean, easy and inexpensive. Used 
Wer and over. Needs no water, is not “mussy” like clay, 









lever loses shape, always ready. Various sized outfits with 
jimple instructions how to model—25c to $2.00. 
| Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers. If yours cannot supply 
jou, write for free booklet and list of dealers’ names who sell it. 
She Embossing Company, 62 Liberty Street, Albany, N. Ye 
q Makers of ‘‘Toys That Teach’’ 
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Now I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP or TWILIGHT MADONNA. 


By Jessie Willcox Smith. 


fe-Copleu Prints 


An exquisite gift for a mother or child. 


These Prints for nearly twenty years recognized by 
artists themselves as among the best of art reproduc- 
tions. Permanent as well as beautifulin quality. Fifty 
cents to $50.00. At Art Stores or sent on approval. 


Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). 
Contains 400 illustrations,—practically a Handbook of American 
Art. This cost deducted from subsequent purchase of the prints. 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc. 


Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 8c. opp. 'Pubite Library, BOSTON 


One of the new pictures in 





CHRISTMAS FAVORS 



































Christmas Stockings filled with Toys 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1.00, $2.00 
each; Celluloid Santa Claus Roly Poly 10c; Miniature Christmas Tree 
in Wood Pot, 3 inches, 5c; Table Trees 10c, 25c, 50c; Santa Claus 
Figures 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1.00; Reindeer 25c, 50c; Miniature Red 
Stocking (box) 5c; Empty Red Flannel Stocking 25c; Celluloid Santa 
Claus Card Holder 10c; Holly Sprays 10c, 25c, 50c doz.; Mistletoe 
Sprays 5c; Holly Vines 10c; Paper Poinsettia 5c; Velvet Poinsettia 10c; 
Silver Rain 5c Box; Snow 5c Box; Tree Candleholders 15c doz. ; Tinsel 
Garlands 12 yards for 25c; assorted Tinsel Ornaments 15c and 50c doz. ; 
Lametta 5c box, Christmas Cord for tying boxes and favors. Red or 
Green 5c spool, Silver or Gold 10c spool. Christmas Seals 5c package; 
Christmas Tags 10c package; Snowball (box) 10c; Patent Wax Candles 
25c; box Red Folding Bells 5c, 10c, 25c; Garlands for Decorating 10c, 
25c; Miniature Paper Stocking with Favor 5c; Christmas Napkins 35c 
package; Crepe Paper Holly Baske‘s, Salted Nut Size $1.00 doz., 
Ice Cream Size $1.20 doz. ; Ho!ly Bell (box) 25c; Flapjack with favor 
15c; Holly Jack Horner Pie 12 Ribbons $4.00; Holly Sled box 10 Christ- 
mas Snapping Mottoes 25c, 50c, $1.00 box. Santa Claus Ice Cases 60c 
doz. Christmas Tally or Dinner Cards 25c doz. Celluloid Balancing 
Birds, Assorted Colors for Trees 5c; Fancy favor boxes can be filled, 
Trunks, Hat Boxes, Suit Cases, Satchels, Drums, Musical Favors, etc., 
10c and 15c each; Santa Claus Mask 50c, $1.00 each; Miniature Straw 
Baskets 5c, 10c; assorted Imported Games 25c; Father Time Figures 
10c; assorted Favor Noisemakers 5c, 10c; Big assortment of Favors for 
Christmas Trees; at 5c each, Automobiles, Fire Engines, Cameras, 
Trolley Cars, Sprinklers, Coffee Mills, Boats, Sewing Machines, Pails, 
Tea Pots, Cabs, etc. At 10c each, Telephone, Hot Water Bag, 
Watches, Spinning Wheel, Plate Lifter, Water Pistol, China Honey- 
moon Couple, Flags of all nations. 


If you have not our large 1912 Catalog, one will be sent 
onrequest. Attractive assortment of Tree Decorations 
or Table Favors at $1.00, $2.00 or $5.00. 


We positively do not pay matl charges. 


B. Shackman & Co., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 6, N. Y. 
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Madam: 
Your Husband Will Be 
“Tickled To Death’’ If You 


Make His Xmas Present 
One Of The Famous 





me “THE PUSH BUTTON KIND”. 


Every man, woman and child enjoys the 
luxurious ease and comfort which one of 
these chairs affords. You simply “Push the 
Button” on right arm of chair and the back 
assumes any position from sitting to reclining. 
No—you don’t have to stir—just a finger pres- 
sure on the button. No rod or rack—no visible 
mechanical parts. Nothing to break or get out 
of order. All parts absolutely guaranteed. 

Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at full 


Slides back out of sight when not in use. 
Newspaper Basket for: books, periodicals, 
etc., concealed in foot rest. 


NEARLY 1000 ST YLES—AIl woods, 


finishes and upholsterings. 


Prices $12 to $100 


zl 


| 


















other floors, rail- 
ings, wood -trim 
and a hundred 
other articles 
about the house. 


Jap-A-Lac is so 
easy to apply, and it 
dries with a hard finish 
that defies footprints and 
furniture tracks, and resists 
ordinary wear and tear 
better than any other 4 
varnish made. Jap-A- 
Lac comes in twenty- 
one colors and Floor 
and Interior Varnish 
(Natural), ready for 
instant use. 








Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely 


oval (asy Hairs, 


aS 


length and relax tired muscles and nerves. 
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HE household necessity that freshens and Cationof Jap-A-Lac Floor It is the 
: : and Interior Varnish privilege | 

brightens furniture, (Natural) when the of. evam 

hardwood and an first coat is thoroughly dry. handle. tha 


Kisers and stair-treads are sub- 
ject to the hardest usage. A 


time to time restores the 
original finish and re- 
Y movesall unsight- 
’ ly scuffs and 
_-scratches. 
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“Push The Button-and Rest” 





Sold By All Good Furniture Dealers 
Take this ad to your dealer and ask to seea Royal. If 
e doesn’t carry our line, don’t accept a subsitute, it 
cannot give satisfaction. Just tell him to write us. 
We'll supply him and have him supply you. Wedo 
not sell direct. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 


Dealers should write for catalog and full particulars 


| i { i i | 
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EATHER-BEATEN 

window-sills may be 

easily refinished and 
protected from the ele- 
ments with Jap-A-Lac. 
They look like new after a 
coat of transparent colored 
Jap-A-Lac, using the color 
nearest that of the old finish, 
followed by a single appli- 







































5 goods that | 

best suit his 

trade, and we 
have no quarrel 
with a dealer who | 
does not handle Jap- 
-Lac. But we do in- | 
sist, Mrs. Housewife, that 
” Jap-A-Lac has a quality dis- 
. tinctly its own, and that some 

dealer in your neighborhood keeps 
the genuine Jap-A-Lac. We urge 
those who want Jap-A-Lac to seek this — 
dealer and patronize his store. 


















coat of Jap-A-Lac from 2 

































CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 





lactories; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Branches: New York—Chicago London 
Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, Whité 
Enamels, Endurante (Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof | 
Flat Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 
Y 
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- A Peerless Asbestos T able Mat gives perfect and permanent protection 
to the beautiful, polished surface of your table. Neither dents nor 















scratches, blistering from hot dishes nor spilled liquid can harm it. Accept 
For the Peerless is made of two solid boards of asbestos with heat- } No 
resisting lining and waterproof covering. Strongly hinged to fold in Substitute 


small space when not in use. Fashioned in round, square or oval sizes, 


with soft flannel removable covers. 3 

Also Luncheon Mats—17 sizes, round or oval; and imported hemstitched and em- 
broidered linen doilies to cover them. Ask your dealer for the Peerless. If 
he cannot supply you, write us for booklet, “To the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO., 
Dept. 241, 215 Loomis St. Chicago, IIl. 










‘ 


HowtoChoose Upholstered Furniture 


Durability and Beauty are the chief considerations | Many of the moderate priced pieces are as beautiful 
when selecting Upholstered Furniture. To insure satisfac- as any we make at any price. These are within the means 
tion on these points we suggest that you of those having ordinary incomes. 


| Benne your purchases to furniture bearing Our line comprises pieces for every room in 
Se ney ete because it is guar- ar 2 any home, be it simple or elaborate. 
‘s against Llaults in construc- K Furniture may be pur- 
tion and flaws in material. In G Oo U; hb vi ) arpen jee. 
. be n 
beauty, Karpen Furniture is unap- uaraptee . PDO stere ea emt eget ets, 
ocd. arpen Furniture is Pe anhiae: irisist: on bel h 
: ‘ pping, insist on being shown 
the standard of excellence in every detail Urpi C Ure Upholstered Furniture bearing our 
of manufacture. It trade-mark. Accept no substitutes if you 







will last a lifetime and will always be a wish to insure satisfaction. : ; 

source of satisfaction to the pos- Write for our Free Book ‘‘5’’—which explains construction, ma~- 
Guaranteed sessor terials and designs,shows hundreds of attractive patterns with de- 
Upholstered | . scriptions and prices. It is invaluable as a guide to intending purchasers. 





[Furniture 
_¢HICACO-NEW YORI 5: Karpen & Bros. Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 20 Sudbury St., Boston (29) 
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Mon ORC Pe RR TY 


= Capps Indian Blankets 
and Novelty Coats 


HE art Blanket of a Hundred Uses 
enjoys a world-wide reputation for 
beauty and utility, and the designs 
represent the art expression of many 


_American Indian Tribes. Our blankets 
are not the cheap, shoddy mixtures, but 
are fast color, wool dyed and 


Absolutely 100 per cent Pure Wool 


This autumn we are illustrating in our new 
catalog a number of designs in exquisite color 
effects not heretofore shown and thousands who 
now possess our blankets will be delighted to 
see these additional patterns. 


indian Novelty Coats 
For Men, Women and Younger Folk 


Every one who sees them expresses the warmest 
admiration for their smart style and unique 
beauty. An ideal overgarment for motoring, golf 
and every pastime of 


The Tribe of the Great Outdoors 


A distinctive garment for school and college. 
These coats are man-tailored, beautifully matched 
and trimmed. Have convertible shawl collar and 
in the ladies’ styles are obtainable both in 
Norfolk and plain models. Light, warm and 
water proof. 


1 


ee | Ue tT] 
mow ul 


Our New Catalog in Colors 


More than a score of our Indian Blankets are 
shown in their actual colors, and a dozen styles 
in the Novelty Coats. Prominent stores all 
over America are showing both blankets and 
coats. Write today for this beautiful, instruc- 
tive catalog. A postcard request is sufficient. 
We will tell you where you can buy and see that 
you are supplied promptly. 


Dept. 13, J. CAPPS & SONS, Ltd. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Tin costs 40c a pound—raw silk costs $4.00 a 2 woul 
Modern science enables man to saturate and coat one pound 
of silk yarn with three pounds of tin which has been dis- 
solved in powerful chemicals. Some manufacturers do this 
and sell as satin this tin-plated product, which feels so 
heavy and looks so glossy when new. ese manufac- 
turers make a great profit at your expense, but such fabrics 
quickly fray out and crack—they cannot wear. 

For more than half a century Belding Bros. & Co. have been 
weaving pure silk thread i into the best possible satins and mak- 
ing them strictly ** pure dye. a For your protection and for ours, 
the name ‘‘Belding’’ is woven in the selvage of every yard. 

We will send you an extremely interesting and valuable illus- 
trated booklet telling all about silk, from the egg to the fabric, 
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No. 164 : . $1.00 Per Yard “No.6 
No. 688 . . $1.25 Per Yard No. 
| 8 ALL PURE. 
: ALL GUA 
s When buying Satin by the yard the Genuine 
has the name “BE. G”’, woven into 
the Selva 








see MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page 1 
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Delighted 


To have critical friends inspect your bed 
linen if you use Pequot Sheets and Pillow 


Cases. Their snowy whiteness is always a 
delight to the housewife. They are made of 
excellent yarns woven by the original Pequot 
process which for over sixty-five years has 
proved its superiority in producing abso- 
lutely white bed linen that retains that 
-whiteness until worn out. 
‘‘Pequot’’ are easy to wash because the 
texture permits of the easy flow of water 
through the interstices of the fabric, requir- 
ing no hard rubbing; consequently they 


Wear longer, but cost no 
more than ordinary kinds 


Ask retailers for Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases made up or by the yard. Lock for the 
shield ticket, the insignia of sheeting superi- 
ority. si 

MADE BY 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston New York 


ee a 
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beauty of your Christ- 
i table—how de- 














ty in its gleam and 
kle, a rare beauty in 
sRaste design. It is 
sware worthy to 
your table on this 
all days. 


On every piece 


into everyday 
te for a copy 
free book—It will 
bu in making selec- 


On every piece 


& Co. 


Dept. 25 Newark, Ohio, 


18 Candelabra 
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‘‘The Cheltenham’’ 
Library Chair, Loose Hair Cushion 
Seat and Back. Sofa to match. 


A Luxurious 
Christmas Gift 





What gift will be more welcome — what 
will produce happier memories with those 
by whom you wish to be remembered, 
than a big, deep seated, softly cushioned 


easy chair or sofa in Lacka-tan Leather? 
Reflecting the luxurious upholstering, and 
admirable craftsmanship of Jamestown 
Lounge Company, these aristocratic 
models for Library and Living Room 
provide permanent comfort and lasting 
adornment. At the time when less dur- 
able upholsteries are relegated to the 
attic, Lacka-tan Leather Furniture is at 
the high-noon of its beauty and comfort. 





Lacka-tan— Real Spanish Leather 


Lacka-tan Leather is the premier product of one 
of the foremost tanners in the United States— 
the LACKAWANNA LEATHER COMPANY. 


Lacka-tan Leather Furni- 
ture is sold subject to 
the absolute guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction and 
the genuine can be 


identified by the trade 
mark reproduced below. 
It is your assurance 
of honest value for your 
money. 


A Free Book “About Leather Furniture” 


Our new booklet illustrates the most 
noteworthy ‘examples in Lacka-tan 
Leather Furniture in suites and in- 
dividual pieces for Library, Living §& 
Room, Den, Office, Lobby, Club and 
Hotel. It also contains information 
about leather furniture that every 
home furnisher-should know. With 
this book we will send sample of 
genuine Lacka-tan Leather and name 

of local dealer who carries this line, Trade Mark 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
50 Windsor Street Jamestown, New York 
Specialists in the Manufacture of Guaranteed Leather Furniture 
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ARAL 


You'll like 


Onion 
Salt | 


whether you like 
COT O1IS Om, =1).0 ts 





_ Alittle of it gives the de- 
lightful flavor you’ve noticed 
in soups, meats and salads pre- 
pared by a very good chef. 
Notan onion taste necessarily ; 
it simply makes everything 
taste better—delicious. 


If you are fond of onions, and 
want the onion flavor itself, just 
use more Nosco Onion Salt. You’ll 
get the wonderfully appetizing 
tang of fresh green onions without 
their indigestible qualities, the 
smell of cooking or an ‘‘onion 
breath.”’ 


Try it and.see. .Every one at 
the table gets the exact seasoning 
that suits his taste. It’s as simple 
as using salt and pepper. 


Get it of your grocer; in shak- 
ers; 15 and 50 cents, or send six 
cents in stamps for 

sample package and O 
booklet telling how NOSCO 


best to use it. 


National Onion Salt 
Company, Chicago 


Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd., 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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~ Heinz 


-PlumPudding 


writes ‘success’? at the end of 
your holiday dinners. 


We’reall the year in making it— 
choosing the great, plump Valen- 
cia raisins—the best Grecian cur- 
rants—candied fruits—fine spices. 
Scouring the world’s markets for 
dainty ingredients — everything 
that makes plum pudding extra 
good and satisfying. Then there is 


*Heinz Mince Meat 


Thousands of housewives would 
not be without it at holiday pie- 
making time. Fragrant, rich with 
fruits and spices—all the fresh- 
ness and flavor of the real ‘‘old- 
fashioned’’ kind. 

Heinz Mince Meat is sold in 
glass jars, tins, crocks and also 
by the pound. 

Other seasonable good things 
among the 


57 Varieties 


are: Heinz Tomato Soup, Cran- 
berry Sauce, Preserves, Euchred 
Sweet Pickle, Olives, Spaghetti, 
Apple Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


More than 50,000 visitors 


inspect Heinz Model Pure 
Food Kitchens every year. 
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Eat, drink and be merry! 
The clean, pure, healthful 
WRIGLEYS 


sharpens appetite, aids 
digestion, purifies breath 
and brightens teeth. It 


is the goody that helps 
digest other goodies. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


Pass it around! 
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“Take a ‘Luden’—lIt Will 
Quickly Ease Your Throat” 


Mothers, at the first sign of sore throat, 
or at the start of a cold, that’s the time 
to use Luden’s. Pure and beneficial. 


‘LUDENS 


MENTHOL 


any Gough Drops 


‘Have a Hundred Uses ”’ 


Outdoor life—for youngsters and grown-ups— 
becomes more healthful with Luden’s to help in 
retarding coughs and colds, resulting from expo- 
sure, overheating or wet feet. 


Singers, Actors, Teachers, Preachers, 
Speakers, Salespeople—Those Who 


use the voice a great deal find Luden’s Cc 
especially helpful. One box will prove 

Luden’s to be a household convenience THE 
and a good ‘‘pocket companion.” PACKAGE 


Sold by Druggists and Confectioners Everywhere— 
Look for the Yellow Package 


WM. H. LUDEN, Manpfacturine 
READING, PA. 
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TIME 


and 


the 
PAN 


As you tear each E 
leaf from the calen- ‘ 
dar, think how your : 
OW 9 | 

x 

““Wear-Ever” | 
& a bss 

Aluminum Utensils : 

have been serving you faithfully month after month — year 












after year. And think how many ordinary pans you would 
have bought if you had not 


ig ae oat 


Replaced utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


The purity of aluminum, its lightness, cleanliness and wonderful dura- 
bility make “Wear-Ever” ware the most hygienic and most economical. 


“WEAR-EVER™ . - A Set of “Wear-Ever” Utensils is a pleasing 
> For Christmas: gift. If not obtainable at your dealer’s, mail us 


fo) 


ALUMINUM the coupon and 30 cents in stamps (Canadian stamps accepted). We will 
se send you a one-quart “Wear-Ever” saucepan and our Catalog; also “The 


2 


TRADE MARK Wear-Ever Kitchen,” a booklet telling how to take care of aluminum ware. 
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THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., Dept. 16, New. Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario (Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1 quart “‘ Wear-Ever” Saucepan, for which I enclose 30 cents in stamps, 
money to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. 
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Getting $1.00 | 
Worth ot Meat | 










No. 5, 
Family Size, $1.75 


No. 10, 
Large Size, $2.50 
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ENDERLOIN steak is not 
the most nutritious cut of beef 
-—there are cuts of meat at half 
the cost of a tenderloin that are 





much more nutritious. Since we 


For 50c 


Economize! 


eat meat for nutrition you ought 
to buy more of these cheap cuts. 
True, they are notso tender as loin 
steak, but you can easily over- 
come this drawback by using an 


*“ENTERPRISE 


Meat AND Food Chopper 


It cuts meats, fish, vegetables, 
etc.—really cuts them—does not 
mash. The illustration at the top 


shows veal loaf—one of the 200 — 


| appetizing, nutritious meals con- 
| tained in our 


Wonderful New Cook Book. 
Send us 4c for a Copy. 


It will show you how to cut down 
your meats—live cheaper and 
live better. An Enterprise Meat 
AND Food Chopper is strong, 
simple—easy to set up—easy to 
take apart and easy to clean. 

_ If you want a lower priced machine, the 


Enterprise Food Chopper will be found 
very satisfactory—see illustration 


below. Each machine is equipped with 
four knives for coarse to fine cutting. 


Your dealer carries a full line of 
both the Enterprise Meat AND Food 
Choppers and the Enterprise Food 
Choppers. Ask to see the size you 
need and insist on an Enterprise. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA, 
Dept. 9, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ENTERPRISE 
FOOD CHOPPER 
No. 501, Small size, $1.25 
No. 602, Family size, $1.50 
No. 703, Large size, $2.25 
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DON’T BE A SLAVE 
TO YOUR KITCHEN 


Send Today For The 


ROASTS SFAITHFUL” | <= : 


FIRELESS COOKER 





Good Housekeeping Magazi 






















To get the maximum heat from a stove you must have a good stove and good fuel 
To get like results from fireless cooking you must have a scientifically built cookery 
Such an appliance is a wonderful saver of labor, time, money and worry. It actually 
does better cooking than is possible with direct heat. 2 

The ‘‘Faithfal’’ is a scientifically built cooker. With it fireless cooking is brought to perfectio 


It is the cooker that gives absolute satisfaction. The ‘‘Faithful’’ roasts, bakes, stews and boils. 
should be in every home. Your home is not complete without it. 
















x 
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FREE TRIAL OFFER COMPLETE AND PERFECT 
So confident are we that you will find the The illustration shows the ‘Faithful’ * com 
‘‘Faithful” just what we say it is—the perfect plete. Its equipment consists of a cabinet Ol 
fireless cooker—that we want you to give it a trial sheet steel, built on a durable hardwood frame 
in your home. We want you to use the ‘‘Faith- finished in oak; an 8-quart aluminum kettle anc 
ful’’ and realize what perfect fireless cooking really lid; two 4-quart aluminum kettles, 2 pie racks, 
is. Send in this coupon at once for our free trial offer. a 3-quart pudding pan, four heat radiators oft 
best soapstone and a pair of tongs for handli wg 
Pe 2S oe oe ee ee EB COUPON 0 Bl Se 2 ee radiators. , . F 
: Ww M SAE If you do not own a ‘‘Faithfal’’ it is a nec 
estern ercnandise & Supply Co. W@  essity in your home right now. 1 
| 326 W. Madison St., Chicago B h di G . 
Please send me, without obligation, ial trial offer Wi 
Fyne seaaage Rat matin, rout ects cloner Western Merchandise & Supply Compal 
| = 326 West Madison Street ; 
z ADAG i Fis caso tas ates al ge else ete col OWNITSTOLG cake! a. os areal Ne stinriehien etree ereuanele: fo | Chicago, Illinois 
| amas 9. este lee ete HoarseLan cere atiokele Goeaeer ore, Gore oo) bo PRC ine tage 
G.H. 
Vp pf pf ff fF fF Ff fF Ff Ff Ff fF Ff fF FT | 
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Digit TEMPERATURE * HOM 


ip 
| pve , i: 

















ITH THIS PERFECT DEVICE you can de- 
termine exactly the inside temperature regard- 


less of out-door conditions or variations—whether 20 
below or 40 above. All adjustments are made instantly from the 
thermostat which has its place on the wall in the living room. 
The batteries, motor and wire connections are located in the 


TA INNEAPROLIS” 
| HEAT REGULATOR 
8-Day Clock Time Attachment 


Relieves one of many steps. Prevents all extremes of temper- 
ature and waste of fuel. Maintains an even, healthful temper- 
ature morning, noonand night. Its action is automatic—a change of one 
degree operating the dampers. The “ Minneapolis”’ is the ‘ original ”’ 
and ‘‘ best” heat regulator—the standard for over 30 years. Pays for 
itself in a short time in fuel economy and lasts a lifetime. 


Two Styles of Clock Attachment 


Square Design f Round Design 
Model No. 601 3'ay Clock Model No. 47) 1-Day Clock 



























The clock attachment enables one to secure 
automatically and silently a change of temperature 
at any set hour. With Model No. 60 (same as illus- 
tration) time and alarm run 8 days with one winding. 





The ‘‘ Minneapolis’ works equally well with hot- 
water, hot-air, steam and natural gas. 
Sold and installed by the heating trade 
y everywhere under a positive guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 





We want you to have our interesting booklet. 
Shows all models with complete information 
and prices. 


MM NEAL OCS. 
HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 
2764 Fourth Av. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
















Minnes : 
mong ne ey ncn 
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Use Sani-Flush 
Every Day 


to Keep the Closet Clean 


You can escape your most disagreeable 
household task by sprinkling a little 
Sani-Flush in the closet bowl every day. 
Just that little operation takes off the 
Stains and the discoloration and keeps 
the closet bowl as white as new. 
Sani-Flush does its work quickly, easily 
and thoroughly. It won’t harm the con- 
nections nor the pipes. It gets into the 
hidden places where no brush could 
reach. You don’t need a brush with 


and you don’t have to use your hands. 
Sani-Flush is an odorless white powder. It 
isn’t a general-purpose cleanser. It is meant 
for just one thing—and it does that one 
thing well. And there isn’t anything like 
Sani-Flush anywhere, by any name. The 
formula is patented. Try one can and you'll 
want more—you'll want it handy in your 
bathroom all the time. Your dealer probably 
has Sani-Flush. lf he hasn’tit, send twenty- 
five cents to us, using the coupon below, and 
we will send it to you, postpaid, arranging 
for your future supply. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
820 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, O. 


Enclosed I send 25 cents and the name of iy druggist 
(or grocer), for which please send ime by parcel post 
one full-sized can of Sani-Flush. 


My 
Name 





Address 





Dealer’s 
Name 
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Tell them to give you a seamless, 
aluminum-lined Caloric, with steam 
valve attachment, that roasts meats, 
bakes bread, pies and cake, besides 
‘cooking everything else you eat. 


Saves the hours you now spend standing ~ 


over the steaming stove, bending to 
open a red-hot oven every few minutes. 
When food is ready for cooking you are 
through. | 


Cooks without watching. No danger 
‘of shrinking, scorching or spoiling. 
| Everything doubly delicious, with double 
inutritive value. [wel cost cut to a fraction. 


| The Caloric has an extra heavy seamless 
aluminum lining. The steam valve aitach- 

| ment lets out surplus moisture without reduc- 
ing heat. 


Has been twice endorsed by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, first in tIg1Io, 
again January IQI3. 


For the thousands who wish to give 
'or receive this splendid Christmas pres- 
}ent we have instituted our 


December 1913 


Cooking fr yu 


Christmas Present 










Christmas Crated Caloric 
A Special $2.25:.Gift Comes With It 


Every woman who receives this hand- 
some, white-wrapped, green-crated pack- 
age, tied with “jolly Holly red” will also 
receive. a valuable present from us. It 
would cost $2.25 if you bought it tor 
yourself; is something every housekeeper 
needs and wants. 


It is not a part of Caloric Equipment 
but a Special Christmas Extra, yours 
only this Christmas time. 


Write us and we will send you the 
name of the dealer who can show you 
this free Caloric gift. There is only one 
in your city. Nine out of ten dealers will 
disappoint you. 


The only way to insure receiving it 
and also seeing the real Caloric Fireless — 
Cook Stove is to visit this one dealer. 
Better learn his name at once by writ- — 
ing us today. (18) 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, Dept. 35, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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‘Helping Muvver 


The beauty of the Kitchenette Dishwasher is 
that it makes perfectly easy, and pleasant, work 
that has heretofore seemed like the worst of 
drudgery- -dish-washing. 














A little girl can work the machine. There is 
nothing to it except to put the dishes in, with 
plenty of very hot water, and then pump the 
handle gently a few minutes.. The dishes can be 
taken out, without further wiping or work, and 
put on the shelf ready for another meal. 
They are all shiny and clean. 


The dishes for two meals can be placed ~ 
in the washer, one meal at a time, and all 
washed at night in a good deal less than 
half an hour. The meanest drudgery of 
housekeeping is abolished by this device. 
Letters from women all over the country 
approve the 


i: Kitchenette - 
Dishwasher — 


,as the woman’s emancipator. 


@ a, 


Remember, this machine has been sub- 

jected to the exacting tests of Good 

Housekeeping Institute, and approved. The device is absolutely guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping Magazine and by the manufacturers. 


Free Trial Offer 


We will send this machine to you on free trial for thirty days, paying the 
freight ourselves. Do not send us any money. If satisfied by actual use, pay 

us at the end of thirty days, either cash or easy monthly terms. If not 

Be satisfied, ship back at our expense. What more can we do than this to 
Pyne prove our confidence in the dishwasher? Most people buy the medium 
donkey, S Lb size machine, which is $16.00. : There is a larger size at $22.00 which is 
Op. a Oy NO capacious enough to hold dishes for three meals, thus enabling the 

IyQa% 9, "te Oe day’s dish-washing to be all done at one time. 


° 
ye “ares cee ey" aren Be sure to sign the coupon before sending (a postcard 
es me or letter may be sent instead if you prefer). Please 
Vegi Se NTS write very, very plainly. 


oe Se 
6 Op © ND House Dept. No. 8 
) 58s, & XY, 
PSS we Ce £4 e@ 

“rae SN) Cary-Davis Co., I 
AN aes Se an? a Lp ary-UVavis O. nc. 
abe ese a Rey Re INL ’ 
Ave ee eae anaes 42 Pearl Street Buffalo, New York 

2, oe , She Cn, Mr, Oz Nn 

&e va ., oe & 97 ig . 
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This is the year of useful gifts and 
what could be more useful or more 
practical or more acceptable than 


The New — The Improved — The Better 


e ete A“ 
(edar|Viop “~ 
° SAA 
AX 
Polish \\\ : 
(Reg. U. S. Patent Office and principal countries.) ae es 

La 


~ 


5 eS 
Two Sizes—$1.00 and $1.50 ae 


O-Cedar Polish Mop she would deeply 
appreciate a can of O-Cedar Polish. ~ 


\\/4 This is the only polish that may be used to 
\\ Ye 4 renew the O-Cedar Polish Mop. Should 


YU ER. be used on all furniture for it cleans as it 
ZAK 


polishes. 25c to $3.00 sizes at all dealers’. 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago . SS 


Channell Chemical Co., Ltd. ,' 
Toronto, Can. s 


CLEARING qv VOIMAING 
PTT Coe bb TESS 
queen euerayet 

savuaney eet 

ne Tee yeeeqart 
ever Goeer el 


eT 
qu eee ctl bye 
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Your Christmas Turkey Will Be Deliciously 
Roasted from Drumstick to Wing if You Use a 





















as | 


No Burning, No Basting, No Watching, 
No Wasting. The Original Self-Baster. 
Relieves You of All Work and Worry. 





Sanitary seamless steel ware coated with 
Lisk famous Turquoise Blue or Imperial 
Gray “Better Quality” enamel. 







No place for dirt to cling—cleans like 
china. 








For all kinds of roasts, game, fowl, fish, 
bread, cake, etc. Use it every day 






in the year. 





Lisk Long-Service Household Utensils 
Nickel Plated Tea Kettle 





Enameled Coffee Percolator 









A new enameled percolator at a moderate price. 
Seamless steel pot with four coats of Turquoise Enamel. 
Nickel plated cover; glass top. Heavy pure aluminum 
coffee receptacle and pump. Sanitary. Attractive. 


Enameled Double Boiler or Steamer 


Inset with perforations for steam. Cooks two dishes at 
once. Labor saving; fuelsaving. Use it for New Eng- 
land Dinner, Sauerkraut and Sausage, and for pud- 
dings, dried fruits, vegetables, etc. Two sizes. 


Lisk Ware is Sold by the Leading Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores 
Run No Risk— Be Sure It’s Lisk 


THE LISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. |; 
Canandaigua, New York 


Ask your dealer for the Lisk heavy nickel plated cop- 
per tea kettle with the Steel Ring around the bottom. 
Protects the kettle just where the wear comes. 


Anti-Rust Wash Boiler 


The famous original non-rusting boiler. In addition to 
the anti-rust construction it has all the special conven- 
ient features: Hook Handles make it easy to empty— 
Seamless Cover, no sharp edges to cut the hand, no 
cracks to rust—Soap Shaver—Hook-on Cover. 


tf (NN eH 






| 





is 
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Send for our recipes and 


-MAKE YOUR XMAS CANDY 


with 





‘It is easily made into any form—is inexpensive— 
delights and satisfies every member of the family. 
Try KNOX PEANUT DAINTIES or KNOX MARSHMALLOWS 





1 envelope Knox Geiatine 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
¥, cup cold water 34 cup boiling water 2 cups (one pint) granulated sugar 
2 cups light brown sugar Few grains salt and flavoring to taste 


jc roasted peanuts, chopp ed Soak gelatine in ten tablespoonfuls cold water. 

Soak gelatine in the cold water 10 minutes. Boil the sugar with ten tablespoonfuls water 

Add sugar to the boiling water and when dis- _—_yntil it threads. Add gelatine to syrup and 

solved add the gelatine and boil slowly 15 let stand until partially cooled. Add salt and 

minutes. Remove from fire and add 1 cup of flavoring. Beat until it becomes white and 
the peanuts and 1 tablespoonful lemon juice thick. Pour to a depth of about one inch in granite 
(or 4 teaspoonful of the -Lemon Flavoring pans oa have eae es ae sa de 
: : : : sugar and set in cool place until thoroughly chilled. 
found in the Acidulated package dissolved in Turn out, cut in cubes and roll in powdered sugar. 
a little water). Makes over 100 marshmallows. Nuts, chocolate, fruit 

Wet pan in cold water and turn mixture into juices in place of part of the water, or candied fruits ol 

it tho inch oe Lek any tite chopped may be added—or the plain ones rolled in a) 
1 to” epth of 44 inch. e stand over night; grated cocoanut before being sugared, or dipped in choc- 

cut in squares and roll in ground peanuts. olate. Dates stuffed with this confection are delicious. | 


‘Send. for. this FREE -Recipe. Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for Candies, Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, 
Salads, etc., sent FREE for your grocer’sname. Pint sample for 2 cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Co. = . 40 Knox Avenue A. Johnstown, N. Y. 


ren ied.4 


SPARKLING: | 


| jciduLaTeDy 
Hye (SGP): 
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The Amer tcan Sugar Retining Company 


ADDRESS NEW YORK sCITY 
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We illustrate here an attractive and nutritious dessert, one easy 
to make and which will please every member of the family. 


| a MARSHMALLOW PUDDING 


a (Four to six persons) Ps 

#0z. (1 heaping tablespoonful) COX’S INSTANT 
POWDERED GELATINE;; 3 pint (1 cup) water ; 
2 1b. (1 cup) sugar; whites 4 eggs; 2 pint (1 cup) 
whipping cream; $ cup candied cherries; 12 marsh- 
mallows; 3 cup English walnuts; few drops red color- 
ing; 1 teaspoonful orange extract; whipped cream 


for decoration; 3 teaspoonful vanilla extract. 


‘tract, add marshmallows cut into dice. 


Put Gelatine, sugar and water into a saucepan, stir 
over fire till dissolved, then strain and cool. Beat up 
whites of eggs stiffly, add Gelatine mixture gradually, 
whipped cream and vanilla. Divide mixture into two 
parts. Tint one part pink with red coloring, add cherries 
cut fine. Flavor remaining part with the orange ex- 
Pour pink 
part into a wet mold; when firm sprinkle in the walnuts 
chopped, pour in second part and chill. Unmold and 
garnish with whipped and sweetened cream. 
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! to the boys and 
irls making 
e best record 

of development 


in the 


= 


FLERE: is a contest that will interest you. 
Every mother gets a prize, in a well- 
developed child, and maybe a cash prize, 
besides. 
It is a simple, straightforward contest— 
easy to enter. Just measure the children 
and weigh them at your grocer’s, fill out 
the entry blanks and send them to us, with 
the top of a Ralston Wheat Food package 
(either roc or 15c size) for each child 
entered—then give the children all the 
Ralston Wheat Food they want, and watch 
them develop. Enter all the boys and girls 
in the family, 1 to 14 years old. If one 
doesn’t get a prize another may. Ask your 
grocer for entry blank, or send to us for one. 
First Prize $100, Second Prize $50, Third 


$25, Fourth $15, Fifth $10, Twenty $5 
Prizes and Two Hundred $1 Prizes 


The 225 children who, in the opinion of the judges, 
make the best record of development will get the 
prizes. In case of tie prizes will be divided equally. 


Every advertisement that- we accept is absolutely guaranteed; 
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Any boy or girl may enter up to De- 
cember 31,1913. Late entrants will 
be on an equality with early ones, 
as length of time and age cf contest- 
ants will be considered in awarding 
prizes. Contestants are not limited 
to a Ralston Wheat Food diet. but 
the more Ralston they eat the more 
they will develop. 


Contest closes March 31, 1914, when children 
should again be measured and weighed at your 
grocer’s and result blank sent in at once, with 
tops of all Ralston packages used. Result — 
blanks received after April 6th will not be 
considered. ‘The records of prize winners will 
be. investigated to prevent mistakes and mis- 
statements. 


The selection of prize winners will be fade 
according to rules followed by authorities on 
child develupment, and will be final. 
Announcement of prize winners will be made 
in The Saturday Evening Post of May 30th. 


Mothers! Ask for This Chart 


Shows height, weight and measurements of 
average boy and average girl, 1 to 14 years 


old. Contains many helpful suggestions about 
diet and care of children, and has tape line at- 
tachment for accurately measuring them. Also 
place for recording yearly weight and measurements 
of entire family. Every mother should have one. 
Write for your free chart today. 


makes iddeen sturdy 


It contains the very elements that build flesh, bone 
and muscle—a wholesome, solid whole wheat food 
of natural wheat color and flavor, with all the 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 


It’s just the kind of food your doctor would recom- 
mend for building up strong constitutions. 


MOST. economical—one cup makes a breakfast for six. 


Two sizes, I0c—I5c. 


Get a package today and give the boys and girls a start and 
the whole family a treat. = 
It’s delicious. 


If your grocer doesn’t sell 
Ralston Wheat Food send . 
us I5c and his name and 
we will send -you.a I5c- * 
package postpaid ate B! 
the Rockies in U. S.). 

will ask your ‘grocer’ we 
order Ralston. so that. you ~~ 
will have equal © chance 
with others in the develop- 
ment of your children. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
814 Gratiot Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Purina Whole Wheat F lou 


Makes delicious bread and muffins. 
and increase chance of prize. Try it. Ask your grocer for 
carton or 6-lb. or 12-lb. Checkerboard Bag. 





Will help develop the young = 


. e 
‘ 
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BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP 
a Ae many people Your grocer doubtless has 






who wished to try our received his allotment. 
new Beech-Nut To- How long it will last we 

mato Catsup will not be able can not tell. 
todoso unless they order now We are particularly 
from a forehanded grocer anxious for discriminating 
who has secured his supply. people to try this Catsup. 

This season the big Those who can appre- 
Northern New York § ciate its delicate, full- 
tomatoes were at their flavored, palate-satisty- 
prime for only forty ing quality will find itas 
days. During that time far ahead of the ordin- 
we packed fifty thou. ary commercial product 
sand cases of this as they have found 
Catsup, and stopped; Beech-Nut Bacon and 
for we never use to- Beech-Nut Peanut 
matoes that are ship- Butter. 
ped in from other Some Beech-Nut Delicacies 
sections. we would like you to know. 

Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon 

We announced Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce 
our new Beech- Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Nut Tomato Beech-Nut Red Currant 

1 = Jell; 

Saas: oe Raa Beech Nas Guava Jelly 
ember. 1nd NOW Beech-Nut Crab-Apple 
we have to stop 
taking orders. 


Jelly 
* BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
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Beech-Nut Grape Jam 
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or holiday © 
dinners- | 
ere’s a fine 
first course 


Al rec easel eal ayy | 
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EE 
—delicious clam soup made with Pioneer Minced Sea 
Clams. Only in the sparkling white sands of North m4 
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REY Pacific Shores are tender, juicy Razor clams like these — \= 
=F found. They’re packed when fat and tender. Each clam l= 
is individually cleansed. You get the fresh sea flavor in VE 
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‘Pioneer’ |/ 


MINCED 


SEA Clams 


We originated and control the process for retaining the salt sea 
flavor in all its delicacy. It is a secret that’s been confined to one family 
since 1894. You have never tasted better clams than these—they are 
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| Delicious in dozens of ways 
= YS In addition to making the most Clam Fritters and a great many - 









delectable soup and chowder, Pio- others, all of which are given in 
neer Minced Sea Clams make such our free recipe book. Pioneer 
appetizing and pleasingly different Minced Sea Clams are sold by 
dishes as Creamed Minced Clams, all grocers who cater to the most 
Deviled Minced Clams, Fried particular trade. If your grocer 
Minced Clams, Scalloped Minced doesn’t handle Pioneer Minced 
Clams, Minced Clam Salad, Minced Sea Clams 





| | 
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Send 25e today for full sized can, mentioning your grocer’s name; at 
least send dealer’s name and yours, and ask for the book of recipes. 


Boslat This Book contains an always ready answer to the 
Free 20) °o question What shall I have for dinner or supper?” 
Recipes Pioneer Minced Sea Clams are Old Pacific’s choic- 
est contribution to the tables of our nation, and 

are sure to be appreciated. Don’t fail to send for this book. 


Sea Beach Packing Works 


104 Pacific Avenue, Aberdeen, Washington 


Mian tact : “n ap : mac : “_ 





' . é = F 
f= Order a can by Parcel Post 
i Can will make 1 1-2 qts. delicious soup, 1 qt. chowder. Ordera can now, 
/-—__— try it,and you can order a further supply in time for the holiday dinners. 
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ag Sh-h-h! Santa’s Bringing Us na 


oo The Big Taste’’ 


HRISTMAS will be even more Christmas if you add the Big ‘Taste— 
~: Underwood Deviled Ham! Have an Underwood Deviled Ham omelet 
for Christmas morning breakfast. Or an Underwood Deviled Ham salad or scallop 
for Christmas luncheon. Stuff your Christmas chicken or turkey with Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Serve tempting Underwood Deviled Ham sandwiches for 
Christmas Eve supper. 
Pure freshly smoked ham, cooked ev casserole to keep in a// that delicious ham 
savor of salt and sugar and hickory smoke, then mixed with famous Underwood 


COL 


dy yng 


Vth 


ie 7 
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lat 
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Deviled Dressing of appetizing spices. Not hot—just taste-enticing. Made in vs 
7/3 a sunlit New England kitchen. ak 
TASTE THE TASTE " \ 

Write for the Famous Little Red Devil Recipes. Free, if you’ll send us your grocer’s namie, a: 

mentioning whether he keeps Underwood. Or enclose 15¢ for can to try—economical, makes 12 pal 

to 24 sandwiches. ’Phone your grocer for some Underwood Deviled Ham—today. iG 

Made by the William Underwood Company, 70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. Y . 


TRY THIS DELICIOUS OMELET—LITTLE RED DEVIL RECIPE No. 33- 


sb 






\ 
Four eggs; two tablespoons milk; two tablespoons Underwood Deviled Ham. Beat the eggs, add- NX 
ing the milk. Salt totaste. Pour into well-buttered frying pan and cook as usual. Meantime, warm the ue . 
ham ina cup set in hot water. When omelet is firm, spread ham on evenly, fold over, and serve at once. i. . 
\ 
* W | VI aS 
oe, Branded With The Little Red Devil ere, Co 
pin se os | ~~ 
“eg sg ~. Wy: 
\ 8 _~ \ \\ 
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An authentic 
comparison of 
Food Values 
submitted by 
» a Leading 
Laboratory 


Calories 


Kood Values 


That ‘‘sweet tooth’? of yours that delights in the rich, 
meaty taste of Dromedary Dates is an index of their 
food value. For they are not only a most delicious — 


fruit, but also a most nutritious food. They contain 
sugar in its most natural and digestible form. 

One eminent physician (Dr. Woods Hutchinson) says 
that ‘‘sweetness is to the taste what beauty is to the 
eye—nature’s stamp of approval and certificate of 


39 


wholesomeness. His conclusions are borne out by 
chemical analyses, many of which place Dromedary 
Dates at the very top of the list of nutritious foods. 
Dromedary Dates come in distinctive brown and 
yellow cartons, so packed and wrapped that they reach 
you as clean, fresh and delicious as when gathered in 
far off Arabia. 
* _ DATENUT BUTTER—made from see te a de- 


licious product offering exceptional food values, 
‘An ideal spread for bread.” Your grocer should 
supply you, or for a Fifteen Cent Jar, SEND 15c. 
NOVEL COOK BOOK FREE. Send for our ‘novel cook 
book, one of the most unique ever printed, containing one hun- 
dred recipes for che use of Dromedary Dates. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. A, 
Beach and Washington Sts., New York 
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Health for 
Mothers and | 
Daughters 


F you would have radiant 
health, a free, elastic step 
and well braced nerves 

you must have not only 
healthy blood but perfect cir- 
culation. An occasional cup 
of hot bouillon during, the day 
refreshes,stimulates and sends 
the blood rushing, through the 
body with fresh vigor. Use 


[A lrmours{ 3 Jouillon|Gibes 


—a cube to a cup of hot 
water—and you will have a 
bouillon which is most palat- 
able as well as invigorating. 


Its delicious flavor is the result of 
careful blending of beef (or chicken) 
flavor with that of fresh arden 
vegetables and the proper seasoning. 


Substitute it for your morning, cof- 
fee and your afternoon tea and the 
result will be seen in stronger 
nerves and clearer poise. Keep a 
box on hand at all times Most 
convenient for the unexpected visi- 
tor as well as school lunches. 





Grocers and Drugpists Everywhere. 
For free samples, address 


ARMOUR «xo COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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OTHERS know that the proper care of their chil- 

dren’s scalps zow is the best assurance of healthy hair 
later on—that the dependable means of securing it at all 
ages is the systematic use of 


, Packers Tar Soap 


Send 10c for sample half-cake. The Packer Mfg. oe Zr rtigss 81 Fulton St. 
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HE mother of three attractive daughters (all recently married) | : 
told us that for more than twenty years she haddepended upon | 


HINDS “=; CREAM 


to keep their complexions soft, clear and smooth; that it was — 
particularly valuable in winter as it always prevented chapping. | 


When told that some women would not use face creams through fear of | 
causing hair to grow, she replied that the faces of herself and children were | 
living proof that Hinds Cream contained no hair-growing properties, for it 
had been used lavishly by them every day. She added that many of her 
friends were using this non-greasy cream with equally gratifying results. 


We are sure you'll like Hind’s Cream. It will relieve chapping at once 
> and will prevent it if used daily, before and after exposure. & 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c ; 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; insist upon HINDS. 


Samples will be sent if you enclose 2c stamp to pay postage. 
A. S. HINDS, 207 West Street, Portland, Maine 


|} You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP; Highly refined, |} 
delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25¢ postpaid. No Samples. = 
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COPYRIGHT 1918 
BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co, 
CINCINNATI 


ENUINE hand-made lace is becoming very rare. Travelers who pass 
through the countries famous for lace-making find but few places 
where machines of some kind are not used. 


Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail to 
give them the special care which will preserve them to you for the years to come. 


That, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap. For Ivory is so mild and 
pure that it cleanses the most delicate hand-work without harming a single thread. 


Go where you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, a 
statement which is proven by the following directions received from one of the famous lace 
makers of St. Gall in far-off Switzerland. 


To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a half- waters, If white, set the jar on a piece of wood 
gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of boiling water, ina kettle half full of boiling water and boil for 


screw on lid and shake until soap is dissolved. 


First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, cold 
water for a few minutes to keep the dirt from 
setting, then put in the jar and shake until clean. 


If a colored lace, remove and rinse in three clear 


'*ITVORY SOAP. . . 
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fifteen minutes. After boiling, remove lace and 
rinse in two clear waters and then in blue water. 


Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and remove 
moisture by patting. Then shape and pin to a clean 
cloth on an ironing board to dry. Do not iron. 


. 99i%% PURE 
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fi hae the Tess ne flavor scl color oF high Sede cocoa a heans. ae it Is high grade 
a to the very last particle. . . Choice Recipe Book sent free 


_- WALTER BAKER & CO.Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. | 
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